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. Old Buddhist Shrines at Bodh-Qaya. 
Inscriptions | 


Here our task is to compile the various inscriptions which 
-gtill linger on the remnants of the pillars of the Jewel-walk | 
shrine, the edges of the upper surface of the covering stone- 
slab of the old Diamond-throne and the different parts of 
the old Stone-railing; and as regards the old Stone-reiling, 
both those which’ were incised when it was firsb erected 
or repaired, and those which were incised in after ages 
` having no bearing on the history of its construction We are 
- to. offer our own readings and interpretations only in those 
cases. where previous attempts have proved unsatisfactory 
the remaining cases we are to remain content with quotations 
from previous publications. But the grouping and arrange- 
ment of the inscriptions are to be entirely our own. 


1, PaRva-PasivA-LEKHA': WRITINGS ON 
THE OLD STONE-RAÍLING 
The writings on the old Stone-railing consist of certait . 

Brahmi inscriptions found engraved on some of the rail 
pillars, the rail-bars and the coping-pieces Along with these 
may be considered those consisting of certain Brahmi letters 
on the shafts and fixed bases of the pillars of the Jewel-walk- 
shrine, and a mutilated inscription on the upper edge of the 
outer Yajrasana or Diamond-throne. 





2 OLD BUDDHIST SHRINES AT BODH-GAYA 


The Brahmi letters on the shafts and. fixed bases of the 
pillars of the Jewel-walk-shrine were nothing bub some ` 
visible signs or marks to indicate (1) which of the pillar-shafts 
was meant for which of the fixed’ pillar-bases, and (2) the 
relative position of these pillars and their fixed bases seb up 
In two rows on two sides: of the raised platform inside. the 

- Jewel-walkrshrine. As Sir Alexander Cunningham points 
: out, in each row there were eleven. pillars, each of the pilar- 
shafts and fixed pillar-bases being marked with m separate 


=- Br&hmi letter and the same letter marking the fixed pillar- 


- base as well-as the corresponding pillar-shaft. Thus in each 
row of eleven pillars there were two rows of Brahmi letters, 
the row on the south side of the platform representing two 
series of eleven vowels, one on the line of fixed pillar-bases ` 
. and the other on that of pillar-shafts,. and the row ou the 
. north side of the platform representing two series of the first . 
eleven consonants, one on the line of fized pillar-bases and the 
other on that of .pillar-shafts. The eleven vowels comprised, 
‘according to Cunningham, a, à i, 3, u, à, e, at, ०, au, and ah 
and the eleven consonants were ka, £ha, ga, għa, ña, ca, cha, 
Ja, jha, ña, and (a. No one can reasonably doubt the 
accuracy of Cunningham’s statement exeept with regard. 
to the specification of ah as the eleventh vowel. If it be: 
that Cunningham had actually found the ah mark on the 
eleventh fixed pillar-base, we would have no grounds for 
reasonable doubt. In the Indian alphabetical system ah 
being rather ‘a vowel-sign than a vowel-letter, it would seem 
more probable. that the eleven vowels were a, à, ù, i, ४, d; 7, 
e, ai, 0, and au, "We have to understand from: Cunning- 


|  ham's own statement? that he observed. just six lettera, . 


the volwel a on the westerly pillar-base in the southern row, 

and the consonants ka, ga, co, ja and fœ on the five pillar- | 

bases in the. northern row, The vowel æ was. traced also 
r Cunningham’s Mahabodhi, p. 8. iag | .2 «Ibid... 16.. 
3 See Pl, I, No. 1 
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on a pillar-shaft, which now stands on the westerly base of 
the northern row. The fact that this shaft is marked. with 
' the letter o is enough to prove that it stood originally on 
the westerly base of the southern row. The list. published 
-by Dr. Lüders on the strength of Sir George Grierson's 
paper contains the letter a, ka, ha and ca. 
Of the six letters noticed by Cunningham, the letter a 
was traced on the shaft and also on the fixed base of the first 
pillar of the southern row, counted from west to east: ; the 
letter 2a was found on the first pillar-base of the northern 
row, opposite æ; and the remaining four letters, ga, ca, ja 
and fa, were found on the 8rd, 7th, 8th and 11th bases of 
. the same northern row, Irresistible is the conclusion drawn - 
by Cunningham from these data, that the eleven pillars of 
the southern row were serially marked with eleven . vowels 
and those of the northern row with the first eleven conso- š 
nants, the pillars being observed and counted in each row 
from west to east 
The letter a as was found by. Cuunicgham on the base ` 
and the same letter as he found-it on the pillar-proper re- 
present two different forms, in each of which, how- M Y 
ever, the two left strokes meet the vertical line, 
. leaving a small space between them, The letter ka t 

is dagger-shaped, that is to say, it appears in the n 
form of a plus sign with the lower part of the 
vertical stroke longer than the upper. The letter ga 
‘shows a prominently rounded top, instead of being 
sharply angular, The letter cha is of a double- 
looped butterfly pattern, The letter ja appears in a 
form in which the two semi-circular curves meet 
each other vertically in a straight line instead of 
forming a loop in front. And the letter ¢a represents 
a vertically set segment of a circle. 


^0 o Ra > 


1 Cunningham’s Mahabodhi, Pl. IV, 
2 List of Brahm Inscriptions, No. 938. 
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All these letter-marks may go to show that the masons, 
` craftsmen or artists, employed to fashion. and set up tbe 
pillars and their fixed bases, hailed from or, ab least, had 
to. do their work in, thab part of India where Brahmi was 
the prevalent form of writing. : 

The order of eleven vowels in the southern row and that 
of the first. eleven consonants may serve to prove either (1) 
that the pillars and their fixed bases were serially. set up 
‘in each row from west to east, or (2) that these were marked 
with letters in this. order 

The difference observed in the two forms of the same 
letter a, as ib was incised. on the pillar-base: and..on the 
corresponding. pillar-shaft, has, perhaps, to tell its own tale, 
Having regard to the. fact that these two forms of æ distin- 
` guish the majority. of.the inscriptions on the old Stone-railing, 
we may be inclined to think that the pillar-bases and the 
pillar-shafts, were marked .by two different’ scribes or. 
‘engraver-writers’ (lekhaka, lipikara). In the absence, how. 
ever,.of the remaining pillar-shafts and their letter-marks, i 
s impossible to hazard any more.than a surmise or conjecture 
-about. the marking of the pillar-bases and-pillar-shafts by | 
‘two scribes l 

Cunningham has rightly observed that the arrangement 
of letters on the pillars of the two rows “has an important 
- bearing on the antiquity of the Indian alphabet, as ib: shows 
that the several characters had already: been arranged in 
' their present groups as gutturals, palatals, cerebrals, dentals, 
Jabials, semi-vowels, and sibilants | 

Ou the surviving fragments. of the old Stone-railing we 
can trace as many as twenty-two votive labels engraved on 
- seventeen rail-pillars, rail-posts and gate or corner. pillars, 
three rail-bars and two coping-piscés, In all these labels 
we find the use of altogether twenty-one letters and seven. 
letter-signs, as the subjoined two tables will indicate :— 

i 1. Table of Letters . 
 Vowels—a, 4, 
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. Consonanta— ka, kha, ga, gha, —, co, —, ja, —, dla, - 
US fa, —, —y “७. —, fa, —, da, dha, na, 
pa, —, ba, —, ma, ya, ra, —, va, —,. 
— — sa, —, — l 
2. Table of Letter-signs 
Signs for à, %, à, e, o, m, ra, stop T 
As regards the Brahmi letter-forms, their importance. 
lies ^e fact that they enable us at once to divide the votive 
labels broadly into two groups, the first comprising those . 
inscriptions: in which one‘ of the two forms of the letter 
œ detected on some of the pillar-bases is 
‘associated with that form of the anchor-: M € 
shaped letter ya in. which two separate 
curves at the base meet in tlie vertical line, J 
and the second comprising those insorip- ~ x 
tions in whieh the second form of tlie letter i 
& is associated with ¿hat form of the anchor- LL ç 
shaped letter yo in which the vertical line + / 
stands on a. single semi-circular curve ab 
the base. It will also be noticed that in A d 
all the labels the letter ka is dagger-shaped ; A A j 
the lebter 96 is still sharply angular ; the 
letter ta, too, shows a sharp angular form 
the letter ja has precisely the same form as on the pillar- 
bases; the lebters gha and pa have each a flat base ; 
the letters ma and va have a triangular body; the 
letter ræ represents a cork-screw pattern; and the vowel- ` 
Siga for à presents an abruptly out-stretched elongation 
It is jusb in one example that we trace a form of the letter 
ma, in which the upper stroke stands above a circle without 
touching each other, precisely as in the form of the letter ma 
. on the Sohgaura Copper-plate and in the Brahmagiri and two 
other South Indian copies of Asoka's M.R.E, Y, In this 
particular case the letter a, too, has form different from those 
noticed above. 
Thus comparing the Br&hmi letter-forms in these in- 
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. geriptions, we can discriminate in them three kinds of hand- 
writing, and the conclusion which may be drawn therefrom 
will undoubtedly be this, that either three different groups 
of masons, eraftsmen or artists were employed, or smong 
the masons, craftsmen or artists employed to do the work 
in connection with the cld Stone-railing, three, ab least, 
had done the work of scribes, 

As for the Vajrüsana. inscription, the Brahmi letter- 
forms are mostly like those of the railing inscriptions. 
But it will be noticed that the letter ra, as we find it in the 
Vajrüsana inscription, is a simple vertical line, instead of 
being of a cork-screw pattern. | 

In accordance with their position on the different coms. 
ponent parts of the Stone-railing we may conveniently deal 
with the votive labels by dividing them into three separate 
groups, the first comprising those inscriptions which are 
incised on the rail-pillars, the second comprising those in- 

'gised on the rail-bars, and the third comprising those on the 
coping-pieces. i 

1. Thosé on the Rail-pillars 
A. Nos. 1-15 


[Noticed by Prinsep, JASB.,. 1836, Vol. V, p. 658, 


Pl. XXXIII ; JASB., 1837, Vol. VI, p. 468, with facsimile; 


Kittoe, JA8B., 1847, Vol, XVI, part I, p.329, with facsimile; 
Cunningham, ASR, 1871, Vol, 1, p. 10, Pls. VIT, IX ; AS B, 
1878, Vol. III, p..88, Pl. XXVI; Fergusson, Tree and 
Serpent Worship, p. 130 (facsimile only); R. L., Mitra, 
Buddha Gaya, 1878, pp. 182 foll; Indraji, L4, 1880, Vol. ` 
FX, p. 142; Cunningham, Mahübodhi, 1892, p. 15, PL X; 
Lüders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions in EI. 1909-10, Vol. X, 
. Nos, 939-42; Bloch, ASI, Annual Report, 1908-9, p. 147.] 
f a, "Text on 14 Rail-posts! 
Ay&ye Kuramgiye danam [ . J - 
“The gift of the Noble Lady Kurang.” - 


- 1 -See PL I, Nos, 2-13. ` 
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b. Text on one Rail-post? 


Ayaye Kuramgiye dinam [ dou. 
“Donated by the Matron Kurangi" -` 
[Norzs :—Dr, Bloch has rightly pointed out that “not less 

‘than fifteen times (which is to say, on not less than fifteen 
‘rail-posts): was met with the following well-known: inscrip- 
tion :—Ayaye Kuramgiye. dünam," and thab“Ãin one instance, 
the insciption has dinam, which, of course, is, Sk, dattam, . 
. ‘given’? The honorific epithet Aya, Sk. Aryà, “the, Noble 
Lady", seems to signify the benevolence and high social 
position of Kuraügt as well.as her superior. rank as a 
Buddhist nun or. lay . woman: by reason of .her age and. 
advanced spiritual stato. In other words, ib is not un- 
likely that ‘Kuraigi, as her epithet Aya indicates, joined 
the holy order of the Buddhists and was held in high esteem 
for her noble deeds, remarkable ‘personality, high social 
position ,as a queen, and spiritual-outlook and insight. (See. 
Barua and; Sinha’s Barhut Inscriptions, note on Aya). Here 
Ayā might, perhaps, be better rendered as “Matron”, 
Cunningham is perfectly right .in. suggesting, that. Kurangi 
is a female name: meaning. ‘fawn-eyed’, or with. eyes 
like the. Kuramgi- deer, ' Dinam, even if it were nob. due 
to.an,error on the part of the soribe, is as good a.reading 
. 88 danam, the use of dinam (= dinnam) as a substantive being’ 
nob uncommon in Pali (of, dinnam hott mahapphalam, where ` 
dinnam simply means danam, “a gift” (literally, that which 
is given away as a gift).] mE 

l B. No. 16 

[Noticed by Bloch, ASI, Annual Report, 1908-9, p. 141.) 

Text on another Rail-post? 
Raño Im(dagimi)tra [.......] (S)irimaye [dánam.] 
` Text as might be restored 

Raño Im(d&gimi)tr&[sa pasada-oetiks-] (S)irimaye [danarp.] 


1 PLI, No १4. 2 Pl 1, No, 15, 
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“The gift of Sirim& (Srimatt), a female donor from the 
palace of King Indragnimitra 
[Notes :—Dr. Bloch is the first to observe that the name 
of Indr&gnimitra is met with in a “mutilated inscription on 
‘ one of the railing pillars, where he appears to have had 
the title ‘King’ (Raño; gen, sing.) added before his name. 
But, curiously enough, no attempt whatever was made since, 
either to decipher and restore the text of this inscription or 
to discuss the whole.of its importance. It is quite true, as 
Dr. Bloch has pointed out, that Indrügnimitra has been 
honoured in this inscription with the title of Raja "King". 
It will be seen.that the inscription was damaged in the 
middle on account of a, mortice eub through. it on that 
portion of a face of the rail-posb where the missing. letters 
were incised. . The space covered by the breadth of the 
mortice is large enough, as will appear from similar 
‘ spaces on other rail-posts bearing inserpitions, to contain 
seven Brahmi letters. As for the restoration of the letters 
that sre now. lost, there is hardly any reason for doubting 
that the letter coming immediately after tra of Imdagnimitra 
is sa and that the syllable sa is the genitive singular termi-. . 
nafion:.s@ = Pali ssa=Sk. sya, The reasons for restoring 
the remaining six letters as püsüda-cetika will be seb forth. 
when we come to deal with two inscriptions on two'coping- . 
pieces, For the equation of the name Sirimā with Srimati, 
the reader is referred to Barua and Sinhe's Barhut Inscrip- 
tions, note on Sirima devata, | 
C. No. 17 
[Noticed by Bloch, AST, Annual Report, 1908-9, p. 147.] 
Text on the N. E. Corner-pillar! 
Ràío Brahmamitrasa pajavatiye Nagadevaye dānəm [ . ] 
_ "The gift of Nagadevi, the wife of King Brahmamitra 
[Notes :—Pajavati is the same word as ‘the Pali pajapati 
and the Sk. prajavati Following the authority of Sanskrit 


1 Pi 1, No, 16. 
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lexicon and literature. Cunningham and Lüders have inter- 
preted the word pajavati in the sense of bhratrjaya, “brother's 
wife" or “sister-in-law”, Bloch has explained this word as 
meaning “wife” and Bühler, too, has done the same in 
translating the votive labels on the ‘stone-railings of the Safichi 
Stüpas (EI, vol. II) Tt would seem that as, on the one 
hand, the rendering of pajavatz by “brother's wife” is wide 
of the mark, so, on the other hand, the rendering of ib 
as “wife” may seem too wide in denotation. According to Pali 
usage, which is clearly illustrated by a passage in the  . 
Vanarinda Jataka (Fausbéll, No. 57), a wife is to be called a ` 
pajüpati only when she is with child. Pali passage:— Tasmim 
pana kale eko kumbhilo sapajüpatiko tassa nadiyā vasati. 
Lassa së bhariyà Bodhisattam aparaparam gacchaniam disva 
Bodhisattassa hadaya-mamse dohalam uppadetva kumbhilam 
aha. (Now there lived in those days in that river a crocodile 
and his mate, and she, being with young, was led by the sight 
. of the Bodhisatta journeying to and fro to. conceive a long- 
ing for the monkey’s heart to eat, So she begged her lord). 

If this be the correct explanation of pajapate, pajavati 
or prajdvats, the texb of the inscription under notice may 
‘be taken to imply that the north-eastern corner-pillar was 
donated by Queen Nagadevi. when she was about to be a 
mother, But there are certain Pali passages in the Vinaya 
(Sutta-vibhanga) where the word pajapoti has been used 
in the general sense of “a wife." Hare attention may be 
particularly drawn to two passages: (1) Sutta-vibhanga, 
Bbikkhu-vibhaüga, Sanghüdisesa, II, 1, 1, in which the 
word dhariya, meaning “a wife", occurs as a synonym of 
pajapati; and (2) Ibid., Saighadisesa, V. 1, 1, in which an 
unmarried girl (apatika kumarik@) is said to have been 
engaged as a suitable bride for an unmarried young man 
(apajapatika kumaraka).] 

Il. Those on the Rail-bars 
D, No, 18 
[Noticed by Cunningham, Mahabodhi, 1892, p. 16, No. 2, 
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PI. X; Lüders, List of Brahma Inscriptions in FI, 1909-10, 
: Vol. X, No. 945.1 3 Y ® Ee 
| Text.on a Rail-bar! 
Amoghasa dànam [. ] 
“The gift of Amogha.” f 
E [Notes :— The rail-bar bearing the above inscription was 
‘removed to and is now exhibited in the Barhut Gallery 
hall of the Indian: Museum, Calcutta, as Bg. 2] |; . 
i Ci E No. 19 pe 
| f [Noticed by Cunningham, ASR, 1878, Vol lL p 89, Pi 
XXVI; R. L. Mitra, Buddha Gaya, p. 184, No. 3; Indraji, 
` TA, 1880, Vol. 1X, p. 142; Cunningham, Mahäbodhi, 1892, 
p. 16, No. 3, Pl. X; Lüders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions. 
in EI, 1909-10, Vol. X, No, .946; Bloch, ASI, Annual: 
Report, 1908-9, p. 156.) | MM 
20 00 0 Réxt on anóthér Rail-bar? ` ` | 
l Bodhirakhitasa Ta(m)bapa(m)nakasa dànam [.]-. 
“The gift ‘of Bodhiraksita, the Tamraparnika—a man 
belonging to Tamraparni,” co fuum s El 
[Notes :— The rail-bar bearing the above inscription was 
removed to and is now -exhibited in the Barhut Gallery 
hall of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, as Bg. 1. Here the 
really important word requiring explanation is: the geogra- 
phieal: patronymic Tambapamnaka, derived from Tamba- 
pamnt, Pali Tumbapanni, and Sk. “Tamraparyt. Tamba- 
pamnt, as known’ to Asoka, was the southernmost land 
which lay to the south of his Indian. empire XR. E. 
XIII). Rev, A. P. Buddhadatta has collected certain . 
interesting Pali references in the introduction to his edition. 
of Buddhadatte’s Manuals (Pali Text Society publication), 


r PLI No 2 C 2 PLI No 18. 
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which go to prove that: the name .Tambapanni was applicablé 
not only to the island-of Ceylon but also to that part of. the. 
Deccan which was’ situated to the south ‘of the Tambapanni 
(T&mrapargi) river, The Asokan sense, too, does: nob pre- ` 
clude the possibility of inclusion of this part of South Indis'in 
the territorial limits of Tambapanni. The account of Prince. 
Vijaya's conquest of Ceylon in the Pali chronicles suggests 
that the. island of Lanka came to be known as Tambapanni, 
‘on account of the fact that when Prince Vijaya landed on 
its sea-shores, the palm of his‘ hand was touched by the 
copper-coloured particles of sand. We might say that origi- 
: nally the name Tambapanni was restricted to the south- 
western part of the island of Lanka where the beaches were 
covered with copper-coloured sand, Gradually, as we may 
suppose, the name eame.to be applied and even exclusively 
applied to the whole cf Ceylon, As regards Tombapamnaka 
of the Bodh Gay& Inscription, Cunningham and Bloch 
seem to be perfectly right in identifying Tambapanni with : 
Ceylon.] l 
F. No..20 | 
[Noticed by Cunningham, ASB, 1873, Vol. III, p. 89, 
Pl XXVI, 2; R. L. Mitra, Buddha Gaya, 1878, p. 183, ` 
No. 2; Lüders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions in BI, 1909-10 
Vol, X, No. 947.] 
Text on a third Rail-bar 
Patikara .. Na.... danamg.] 
“The gift of the door-keeper (with 
Na as the initial of his name), 
| Or, 
“The gift of a man of Pratibara. 
(the initial of whose name is ZVà.)" 
Or, 
“The gift of (the city-judiciary) of Pratihàra." : 
[Notes:—Cunningham who first noticed it found the 
inscription “to comprise thirteen letters, of which the 5th, 


I 
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sth, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 15th were illegible, The inscription 
might, perhaps, be restored as :— 


Patihara[kasa] Na [°° sa] danam [. ] 


Here Patihara may be treated either as an official desig- 
nation or a place-name, and Na may be treated. either 
as an initial of a personal name, or of an official designation, 

such as Nagarika. | 


gs IIl. Those on the Coping-pieces | 
G. Nos. 21-22 


[Noticed by R. L. Mitra, Catalogue and Handbook of 
the Archaological  Qollections in the Indian Museum, 1888, 
"Pari I, pp. 180 foll; Cunningham, Mahābodhi, 1892, p. 15, 
Nos. 8-10, Pl. X; Lüders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions in 
El, 1909-10, Vol. X, Nos. 948-4; Bloch, ASI, Annual 
Report, 1908-9, p. 147.] 


| a. "Text on a Coping-piece*. 
(Raiio Kosi)ki-putráse Imdagimitrasa pajavatiyo jivapu- 


trüye Kuramgiye dànam [:] raja-pasida-cetika-(Siri)ma(ye) 
[dánam.] | 


b. Text on another Coping-piece 


[Raño Ko]siki-putrása Imdagimitrasa pajavatiye jivaputra- 
ye Kuramgiye danam [ : ] r&j&-p&sad&-cetika-Si[rim&ye : 
danam. | 

“The gift of Kerang, the wife of King Indr&gnimitra, 
` the son of Kausiki,Kurang! who is the mother of living 
sons: the gift (as: well) of Sirima (Srimati), a female donor 
from the royal palace of King Indriignimitra.” ` 

[ Notes :—Cunningham and other Indian epigraphists 
have agreed in reading the letter before putrasa as ka 
With regard to . the firsb inscription, Cunningham was 


(L4, PA IL, No. 19. 
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àbte to note that there were traces of two other lettera 
before ka, ihe one immediately preceding ib being no other . 
than sa. He was led even to think that saka before putrüso, 
might be taken as the latter part of the name of Asoka. 
The presumption as to the possibility of occurrence of the l 
name of Asoka in these inscriptions is due to a bias under 
which Cunningham and the rest of the old school of Indian 
epigraphists conducted their researches, This presumption 
has no sound basis for its justification, first, because Asoka- 
putra as à persona] epithet of King Indragnimitra is meaning- - 
less; and, secondly, because the three letters before putrasa 
may still be read as Kosiki, with the result that King 
Indr&gnimitra has been represented in these coping insorip- 
tions as a Kousiki-putra. We can go so far as to suggest 
that there are traces of two other letters before Kosiki- 
putrasa, and that these may be read as año, Even if 
this suggestion dó not bear scrutiny, there is one. inscription 
on one of the rail-posts to prove that Raja, “King”, was the 
title of Indragnimitra, we mean the Bodh-Gaya Stone-railing 
Inscription, No, 16. The epithet Kosiki-putra is a matrony- 
mio like Gagiputa, Gotiputa and Vachhiputa of the Barhut 
E. Gateway Inscription, not to mention the hosts of other 
similar matronymies which are met with in both inscriptions 
and literary texts. As regards Kosiki-putra itself, ib. may 
be noted that the List of Brahmi Inscriptions published 
by Liiders includes one inscription (No. 94), in which 
Kosiki is found as a surname of Simitra ; a second (No, 105), 
in which Kosibiputra occurs ‘ag a surname of Sihanadika ; 
a third and a fourth (Nos. 159, 662) in which Kosikiputa 
is employed as a surname of a Buddhist monk; a fifth (No, 
1079), in which Kosikiputa adorns the name of Maharathi 
Vinhudata ; a sixth (No. 1100) in which Kosibiputa is- 
an ornament of the name of Maharathi Mitadeva ; and 
& seventh (No, 1196) in which Kosikiputto appears as a 
surname of Nagadatta, Finally, in the "Sunga Inscription of 
Ayodhya”, edited by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, we find that. 
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Kausikiputra, has been used as a surname of a high person- 
age, The epithet signifies that King Indragnimitra was & 
gon of Kausikt who was a lady of Kausika or Visvamitra 
gotra. ह i f 
Cunningham has translated pajávati (Pali pajápati, Sk. pra- 
javatt, Bengali poyáti) by "brother's wife", and Liiders by 
“sister-in-law”. But it would seem strange that in one inscrip- 
tion Nagadevi should be introduced as pajavati (the *'brother's 
wife" or “sister-in-law’’) of King Brahmamitra, and in two 
other inscriptions Kurangi should be introduced as pājąāvātī 
(the “brother wife" or “sister-in-law”) of King Indrignimitra. 
We cannot bub welcome Bloch’s rendering of it as “wife” 
in view of the fact that, according to the Pali usage, the word 
pajüpati is a synonym of bhariyà, in some instances it de- 
. notes “a wife who has a clear prospect. of becoming & mother." 
Here we have to make a distinction between a pajavatt and s 
jivāputrā pajaoatt. As for the distinotion, it may suffice to 
say that a pajavat ie either simply “a wife" or she is “a wife 
who is abont to be a mother,” and a jivaputra? pajavati (fiva- 
putrike prajavati, Bengali jeyas poyati) is, on the other hand, 
“a wife who has not only become a mother but can be 
proud of being a mother of living children.” Bloch has 
rightly remarked that “Indian ladies still consider it a 
pride to call themselves jivaputra ‘a mother of living 
sons’, an expression very familiar to every reader of ancient 
Indian inscriptions.” ? BUT u : 

Kurahgi was ajivdputra pūjāvātī of King Kausikiputra 
Indragnimitra, King Indragnimitra’s wife, who was a mother 


‘I Lüders' interpretation of fivaputra in the sense of “daughter of 
Jiva” does not deserve any comment, 

2 Cf, Agoka’s edict on his Second Queen's donations, which con- 
tains the king's order directing the: high officials at Kausümbi to 
re-label all the donations made by his second queen by inscriptions 
recording them as: “[Donations] of [his] second queen Kaluvakt, the 
mother of [Prince] Tivala”, ` i 
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of living sons, ‘This may help us to explain why in each 
of the fifteen rail-post-inscriptions Kuratgi has been honoured 
as an Aya (Sk. Arya), “a Noble Lady,” “a Matron 
Cunningham has regretted the loss of the latter part of 
these important’ records:. As’ regards the first coping in- 
scription, he} has found traces’ of eleven Brahmi lettera 
after Kuramgiye dünam, the first nine of which read rüja- 
pasida-cetika sa, ^ Bloch , reads | thèse nine letters as 


a . rüjü-püsada-cetikasa and translatés this expression "in re- - 


lation to the preceding: words: "(the gift of Kurangi,: 
the wife of Indrignimitra and the mother of living sons), “to 
the cattya (cetika) of the noble temple”, taking the word 
raja before püsado as an epithet on ornans; distinguishing 
` the temple as a particularly large and stately building, similar | 
to such expressions. as rüjahastim ‘a noble elephant’, rāja- 
hamsa ‘a goose (as distinguished from hamsa ‘a duck’), etc,” 
Cunningham. has translated the expression by “the royal 
palace, the caitya", suggesting. that “the mention of the 
 rüja-püsüda. would ‘seem to connect the donor with the 
temple" as a rendering of raja-pasada-cetikisa 

Before giving countenance to the hitherto suggested read- 
ing and rendering of ràja-pásada-cetikü sa one has to con- 
sider and decide these two points: (1) is the letter, after 
: cetikà, sà or si? and (2) what are the three letters after cetika. 
It can hardly be doubted that the letter after ?cetidá is not 
sa (thé Dative singular termination) but si, and that the three 
letters may still be read as Strima. If so, ib is not dificult to 
restore the missing syllables and complete tho first coping 
Inscription as raja pásüda-ceti&ü-(Sisi)ma(ye) [danam], and to 
complete the second coping-inscription as rüjá-pasada-cetikà- 
Si[rimaye danam]. We have already dealt with the rail-post 
inscription, Rao Imdagimitra[sa ...... ] Sirimaye [danam], 
in which the female donor has in some way been connected 
with King Indragnimitra. As to the nature of the connec: 
tion, if ali depends on the missing expression which filled 
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the middle part of the mutilated inscription, Seeing that 
the expression raja-pasada-cetska precedes the name of 
Sirima in the first coping-inscription, it may be safely surmi- 
sed that the seven missing letters of the rail-post-inseription 
recorded the expression. pasadd-cetika after sa of putrasa, 
Considering the text of the first coping-inscription in relation 
to thab of the rail-post, we find no other alternative than to 
regard Rāřo Kosikiputrasa Imdagimitrasa ràja-pásadà-cetikà 
or Raño -Indagimitrasa püsada-cetikà as an epithet of Sirima, 
in the same way that payavati jivaputra is an epithet of 
Kurangi. scs 

Now the question is—what does. the epithet pasada- 
cetikà or raja-pasada-cetika signify? Is there any reference 
here at all to the temple at Bodh-Gay&? The question must, 
in our opinion, be answered in the negative for the simple 
reason that the construction or existence of the Bodh- 
Gaya temple prior to the visit of Fa-Hian (first quarter 
of the 5th century a.o.) is inconceivable. Cunningham was 
perfectly right to suggest that the donor was somehow 
or other connected with the royal palace. Here the word 
cetika, a feminine form of cetaka (Prakrib ceyaga), may 
be consistently interpreted in the sense of datri, “a female 
donor”  Sirima (Srimati) was a female donor from the 
royal palace of King Indr&gnimitra. We cannot interpret 
cetika as “a female attendant unless it is a mistake for cetikà. 
The »üja-pásüdà, "royal palace", may be regarded as the 
name of a Buddhist monastery built, at Bodh-Gay& to com- 
memorate the name of King Indragnimitra, compare, Migara- 
` mütupüsáda, which was the name of the Buddhist monastery ` 
built by Visakha, the daughter-in-law cf Migara. 

Our reading and rendering of the two coping-inscriptions 
will help the reader to ascertain that the two coping-stones 
Bearing these records were joint donations of Kurangi and 
Sirim8ë,. the former being the elderly wife of King Indragni- 
mitra atid the latter a female donor from the ‘palace of the . 
same royal personage. i erts 
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IV. That on the Diamond-throne! 
H. . No. 28 ; " 
. [Noticed by Cunningham, Mahabodhi, 1892, pp. 20, 58, 
Pl. X. 11; Liiders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions in EI, 
1909-10, Vol, X; No. 948.] b apr 
a. 7650 on the west &nd south sides 
W P pajaya? agalya hit&ya ; 
— S. m&tà-(pituno k&)rito C] 
b. Text on the north side 1 
[Nobes :—Cunningham rightly says that “all that remaing 
of this inscription is so much injured that very little 
can be read consecutively.” There are . faint traces of 
a large number of letters on the western edge, about 
35 letters preceding three which one may tentatively read 
as pajaya. We cannot but agree with Canninghan when 
he says that towards the end, on the right hand, one 
may read “the well-known words mála-pita, ‘mother and 
father." But we must differ from him when he tends to 
hold that “the letters certainly belong to the Indo-Seythian 
or early Gupta period, about the 2nd. century A.C.", and 
that the two words which distinctly’ precede mātą-pitæ are 
patima patithapat, “statue established”, It would seem that - 
& new set of letters was incised on an earlier one at a later | 
ago, and that the forms of earlier letters are in no way very 
different from those of the inscriptions of "Kurangt and 
Nagsdevi on the rail-posts and coping: pieces of the Old 
Stone-railing. The language of the earlier inscription, too, 
seems to bear resemblance with that of the well-known in- 
scriptions of Kurangi and Nagadevi.] 





Importance of the writings 


The historical importance of the writings, considered in 
this section, lies, first of all in the fact that from the 
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close similarity. of the Brahmi ietter-forms, ib may be in- 
ferred that the Old Stone-railing bearing the donative 1ns- 
criptions of Kurang, Sirima, Nagadevi and others, the old ` 
Diamond-throne bearing a donative inscription on the upper ` 
edges of its covering’ stone-slab and the Jewel-walk-shrine- 
"bearing the Brahmi letter-warks on the shafts and fixed 
bases of its two rows of pillars were. erected at the same ` 
time, and, probably, under ihe auspices of certain common 
donors. The twofold impression which may be gathered 
from the study of the votive labels inscribed .on the rail 
pillars and the coping-pieces and which lingers is (1) that: 
originally when the Stone-railing was erected, the rail-bars 
remained uninseribed, which is to say, that the three rail- 
bars recorded as donations of Amogha, Bodbirakhitn of 
Tambapamni and another donor of Patibara (?) were somewhat 
later additions, and (2) shat the entire Old Stone-railing at 
Bodh-Gays, together with the Old Diamond-throne and the 
Jewel-walk-shrine, was a memorable erection of devotional 
female piety. The first of these two impressions Is streng- 
thened as. we consider that the- length and letter-forms of 
the inscribed rail-bars, notably that donatea by Amogha 
differ considerably from those of the uninscribed rail-bars in , 
that portion of the Stone railing which.appears to have been 
` donated only by Kurangi 

On as many as fifteen rail-pillars we. trace inscriptions 
recording them in bold letters as donations of Aya Kuramgi 
` It is only on one of the inscribed rail-pillars that we come 
across an inseription recording the same to be a gift from 
Sirim& who was connected-in some way with King Indrágni- - 
. mitra, Only one of. the surviving corner-pillars is reeorded 
to have been a gift from: Nagadevi, the wife of King Brah- 
mamitra, Two pieces of old coping-stones which now sur- 
vive are labelled each by an inscription, in which Kuramgi and 
Sirimà figure as joint female donors, It is very interesting 1m- 
deed to find that here Kuramgi has been represented nob 
es .4yà, “Noble Lady" or “Matron” but as King Kosikiputra 
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Imd&gimitra's wife who had the pride of having been a 
mother of living sons. Both here and in the. rail-post ins- 
cription, Sirim& has been ‘represented as cetikā or female 
donor from the royal palace of King Imdagimitra, The 
south side of the quadrangular Stone-railing bears only the 
inscriptions of Kuramgi. From all these facts, the impression 
cannot but be this, that the Old Stone-railing, and, à posteriori, 
the two other old shrines were mainly a pious erection of 
Kuramel. MAD MD I 

The.Old Stone-railing st Bodh Gays musb have been 
erected by Kuraági, Sirnná and Nagadevi either during 
the reign of King Indragnimitra or during that of King 
Brahmamitra. If the inscribed eorner-pillar commemorat- 
ing the piety of Nagadevi, represented as the wife of King 
Brahmamitra, was donated along with the donations of 
Kuraüg!, it is difficult to think that this Stone-railing was 
erected during the reign of King Indrignimitra, unless it 
be supposed that Indragnimitra and Brahmamitra reigned 
together, ‘which seems, however, unlikely, Both Indragni~ 
mitra and Brahmamitra, as their namesimply, were rulers 
of the same Mitra family, and, what is more, in the absence 
of any evidence to prove the contrary, both of them must 
be regarded as kings of the same place, we mean, of Maga- 
dba, Bodh Gay&, nay, the whole of Gaya it being an integral 
part of the kingdom of Magadha throughout the historical: 
period of its existence. The erection of tho inscribed Stone- 
railing ab Bodh Gaya by Kurahgi aud Nàgadevi is not, how- 
aver, the only reason for assuming that Indragnimitra aud 
Brahmamitra to be kings of Magadha. -Over and above 
this, we find that Behasatimita (Brhaspatimitra),. evidently: 
a king of the same Mitra family, has been expressly mention- 
ed in the Hathigumpba Inscription of Kharavela as con- 
temporary ruler of Magadha (Magadhinam raja). 


Y Barua’s O/d Brühnü luscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khanda- 
giri -Caves, I, 13; Jayaswal’s reading in JBORS,, vol, IIL, part IV, 
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If it can thus be satisfactorily proved that Jndrsenimitra 
Brehmamitra and Brhaspatimitra were all kings of Magadha 
and rulers of the same Mitra dynasty, it is important to 
inquire if any clue may be obtained from the inscriptions 
and sculptures of the Bodh Gaya Stone-railing to the chro- 
nological succession of them. . 

So far as the inscriptions of Kuraügi and Nagadevi go, 
these clearly indicate that the Stone-railing was erected when 
Nagadevi, the wife of King Brahmamitra (Brahmamitrasa 
pájàvàli, was not yet a mother, and when Kurangi, the 
wife of King Kausikiputra Indrü;mimitra, was an elderly 
lady, a mother of living sons (jivaputra pajasati), honoured 
. in fifteen rail-post inscriptions with the epithet of Aya 
“Noble Lady” or “Matron,” The epithet 496 may be taken 
even to suggest that Kurangi undertook to erect the Stone- 
railing and two other shrines at Bodh Gaya after her -retire- 
ment from the world, and after she bad assumed the vows of 
a Buddhist nun and resided in a monastery built at Bodh 
Gay& commemorating the name of King Indragnimitra, her f 

deceased husband, the monastery itself having been known 
` by the name of "King Indragnimitra’s Palace? (Raño Imda- 
günitra[sa] pásada^) or "Indr&gnimitra's Royal Palace” (Indàá- 
gimitrüsa  vüja-pasüda). From. this, ib may be clearly 
inferred that the pious donations were made by Kuraigt 
. rather when she became a queen dowager to King Brahma- 
mitra than when she remained in her full glory as the queen 
of King Indragnimitra. In other words, the historical im- 
portance of the inscriptions of Kurangi, Sirimà and Nagadevi 
lies in the fact that these, when properly studied, afford us a 
definite epigraphic evidence to prove that King Brahms, 
mitra was the immediate successor of King Indr&gnimitra 
in the throne of Magadha 
Now as to the bearing of the sculptures of the Old Stone- 


and vol, IV, part IV; Indraji's reading in Actes du Sixieme Inter- 
national Congres des Orientalistes, part 111, sec, II, pp. 152-177. 
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railing .&& Bodh Gaya, it is to be noted that in several ins- 
tances their designs are inspired by those of the Barhut 
bas-reliefs, which is to say, that they are posterior to the 
carvings of the Barhut Inner Railing. As has been shown 
elsewhere,’ the Barhut Stone-railing with its quadrants, 
returns, gateways, carvings and purely ornamental devices 
is a purely Sunga arb and architecture. The ornamental 
gateways which were pious donations of King Dhanabhüti 
were last additions . that . were probably made towards 
the close of the Sunga-Mitra reign. On the other hand, 
from a comparative study of certain common representations, 
notably those of the Sun-god, it becomes increasingly clear 
that these were handiworks of art of the same period, the 
Bodh Gaya reliefs appearing to have been somewhat earlier 
than those of some of the Orissan caves on the hills of Udaya- 
giri and Khandagiri.? And fortunately enough, in the 
Hathigumpha Tusoription. on the Udayagiri hill, Bahasati- 
mita (Brhaspatimitra) finds mention as the contemporary 
king of Magadha who was subdued by King Kháravela in 
the twelfth year of his reign. Thus if any idea of succes- 
sion of the Mitra kiugs can be formed on the ground of the 
close similarity of the handiworks of art, it will be that King 
Brhaspatimitra, & contemporary of King Kháüravela, was 
the immediate suecessor of King Brahmamitra during whose 
reign Kurangi, Sirlma and Nagadevi completed their pious 
erections at Bodh Gay&. 

If Bahasatimita (Brhaspatimitra), mentioned in the Hathi- 
gumphà luseription as a contemporary of King Kharavela, 
be taken to be the immediate successor of King Brahma- 


i Barua's paper—" Age of the Stipa of Barbut” in the Proceedings 
of the Fourth All-India Oriental Conference. 

2 Barua's Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khanda- 
giri Caves, pp. 285-6 ; views of Dr. Stella Kramrisch in 1bid, pp. 310 
foll. 

3 Thid., p. 45. I u ae 
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mitra, it is impossible to identify him with Pusyamitra, the 
Senüpati Pusyamitra who is the traditional founder of the 
‘Gunga or old Mitra dynasty.) As a matter of fact, none 
of the three above-mentioned Mitra kings cin: be’ definitely 
identified with any king either of the Suxgs or of the Kanva 
dynasty. The same remark holds true of three other Mitra 
kings, (1) Brhasvatimita, represented as tte father of the 
. elderly Queen Yasamaté in Yagamata’s .Brick-tablet, found 
in Mathura? ; and (2-8) [? Dharjmamitra, mentioned ‘as 
the father of Vignuniitra; and: Visnumitra, mentioned as 
the father of Idragibhadra (Indrügnibhadr&) in the inserip- 
tion of Gautamimitra,* 

On both paleographie and’ linguistic grounds the Brick- 
tablet of Yasamat& must be assigned. to a date, which is 
earlier than the inscriptions of Kurangi, Sirim& and Naga- 
devi. As regards its pal&ography, the Brahmi letter-forms 
are “still Mauryan.”® Dr, Vogel feels inclined to’ assign 
-it on account of the character to “third or second century 
B.C." And as regards its language, it will be noticed that 
still the spelling of Jivaputrà is Jivaputé, and “that of “mitra 
is mita, although Mathura is its find-place. We have been 
inclined elsewhere to equate Brhusvatimita of this tables with 
` Brhatsvütimitra or Brhaspatimitra. But now we finally 
abandon Dr, Vogel's equation of it with Brhaspatimitra and 


1 K. P. Jayaswal identifies Brhaspatimitra with Pusyamitra 
mainly on the ground that in the Sankhydyana Grhya-Sütra (I. 26. 6), 
Brhaspati is mentioned as the presiding deity: of the ‘Pugya constella- 


" tion, See, ¿or criticism, Barua's Old Brékini Inscriptions, pp. 277-9. 


2 Ibid, p. 275 

3 JRAS,, 1912, p. 120, Wierd J, Vogel reads: Jivaputiye raya- 
bharyaye Brhasvatimitadhiin 'Ya&antatüye wiritarp : 

4 LH.Q., vol Il, no. 3, p. 442, where N, G. Majumdar reads 
pawasqa was mamitrasa rife Visnumttrasa dhitu Idrügibhadraüye dhatiye_ 
Gotamiye Mitrare dinam thambho 

5 Barua’s Old Brahmi Inscriptions, p. 274. 

.6 JRAS,, 1912, p. 120, 
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adhere to the first alternative, and hold that. Queen Yasa- 
mata’s father was King Brhatsvatimitra (of. Pali Behapphala = 
Behiphala=Sk. Brhatphala), and not Brhaspatimitra, It 
seems likely that Brhatsvütimitra was the precursor of King | 
Indràgnimitra 
As for King [Dhar]namitra and his son King Vişņu- 
mitra, neither the paleography nor the language of Gautam!- 
mitra’s Inscription stands in the way of regarding them as 
successors of King. Brhaspatimitra EE 
There cannot be any serious objection to . identifying 
‘Kharavela’s contemporary Magadhan king Bahasatimita 
with Bahasatimita of the coins that ‘have been found at 
. Kosam, about thirty miles south-west of Allahabad, and at 
-Ramnagar (Ahichatré) in Rohilkhand,"! and with King 
Bahasatimitra, mentioned in one of the two Pabhosa cave 
inscriptions as the nephew of King Asadhasena of Adhi- 
chatrs. Mr. Jayaswal identifies Bahasatimitra of this 
inscription outside the Pabhosa cave with Pusyamitra on 
the ground that ib assigns the date of excavation of the cave 
for the residence of the Káà$yapiya Arhats to the tenth 
regnal year of Udaka (Odraka, Odruka or Ardraka) who 
finds mention in the Puranas as the fifth king of the Sunga- 
Mitra dynasty. Mr, Jayaswal’s theory is untenable, not 
to say, absurd on the fuce of it, For if Bahasatimitra were 
- the same person as Pusyamitra, the first king of Sunga- 
Mitra dynasty, is it not inconceivable that his maternal 
uncle King Ás&dhasena could be a contemporary of Udaka, 
the fifth king of the same dynasty ? In the absence of the 
word rüjíio preceding Udakasa, it is difficult to say at once 
whether Udaka is the personal name of a king or the local - 
name of the place where the cave was excavated. Dr, Kiel- 
horn, who has edited the two Pabhosa inscriptions for EI, 


I V, A. Smith's Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, pp. 146, 158, 185 ; JR AS., 1912, p. 120, 

2 EI. vol, 11, p. 242. 

3 /BORS,, vol. IIT, part IV, pp. 477-8. 
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vol. II, observes that all the four lettera representing Uda- 
kasa are doubtful. There is nothing to prevent one reading 
them as Udaka(st). And if the Pabhosa expression legem . 
‘karitam Odakasi be on a par with iyam kubha... Khalati- 
kasi of Asoka’s Third Bar&bar Hill Cave inscription, the year 
dasama-savachara must be interpreted as the regnal year of 
King As&dhasena himself 

The discovery of a purely Sanskrit inscription in Brühmt 
orthography prior to the birth of Christ is still a pious hope 
The evidence of the so-called “Sunga Inscription of Ayodhya,” 
published by. Mr. Jayaswal, cannot surely be brought forward 
to prove the case, his inscription, as read by: Mr. Jaya- 
swal, yields the following text! : 

Kosaladhipena | deir-aéóvamedha-yajinah Senapateh 
Pusyamitrasya sasthena Kauéikiputrena Dhana 
dharmarajnih pituk Phalgudevasya ketanam karitam [ . ] 

We prefer to read Sagthena for sasthena, and dharma- 
rājřak? for dharmarajith, and to imagine that the word 
Dhana...is a genitive form “Dhana..{sya]’, and not 
an: instrumental case “Dhana, [na]’. The crux of the 
inscription lies indeed in deciding (1) whether Sagtha 
is a personal name or it is an ordinal (gagtha, “the 
sixth” “sixth son, brother or descendant of Pusyamitra).;* 
(2) whether the person who erected. the ke‘ana of Phalgu- 
deva was contiected by blood with Pugyamitra or not; 
(8) whether Phalgudeva was the father of the king or of 
the queen of Kosala ; and (4) whether one or two ketanas * 
(perhaps meaning memorial shrines)“ were erected. In 


1 /BORS., vol. XIII, Parts III-IV, p. 247 
2 Ramaprasad Chanda would read °rājñāł, 1. H.Q., vol. V, No. 4. 
3 Ramaprasad Chanda has sought to establish with some apt 
“quotations from the old strata of the Mahābhārata that the ordinal 
in such a context may be safely taken to mean *the sixth in descent." 
LH.Q. vol. V, No. 4 
| 4 See Ramaprasad Chanda's note in I,H.Q., vol, V, No. 4.- 
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accordance. with the interpretations hitherto offered, the 
ruler of Kosala, named Dhana.., who was the sixth son, 
brother or descendant of Pusyamitra caused to be made 
a ketana of Phalgudeva, the father of his. queen. But the 
more plausible - interpretation seems to be this, that the 
ruler of Kosala, named Dhana erected the ketana of 
Pusyamitra, and Kausikiputra Sagtha erected the ketana of 
Phalgudeva, who was the father of the ruler of Kosala 
If this be the right interpretation, it follows that the ins- 
cription is far from being a record of the Sunga period. 

Brhatsvatimitra, Indrügnimitra, Brahmamitra. Brhaspati- 
mitra, [Dhar]msmitra and Visnumitra were all kings of a 
Mitra dynasty, Until we are in possession of a definite 
evidence to connect them either with the Suüga-Mitra or 
or the Sungabhrtya Kanva kings, ib would seem far ~safer to 
think with Dr. Rayohaudhuri that they belonged to a neo- 
Mitra dynasty that rose into power on the disruption of the 
rule of the Kanvas. The interest of Yasamata’s brick-tablet 
is that it shows that the neo-Mitras were connected by a 
matrimonial alliance with the ruling family of Mathura. The 
interest of the Pabhosa Cave Inscription is that it shows 
that they were connected by the same alliance with the rul- 
ing family of Ahichatra 

The interest of the so-called “Sunga: Inscription of 
Ayodhya” is that it is probably the record of a time when 
the official language became Sanskrit, and Kosala was still 
under the sway of some kings whose boasted ancestor was 
Pusyamitra, the traditional founder of the Sunga-Mitra 
dynasty. The interest of the Bodh-Gny& inscriptions of 
Kurangi, Sirimà and Nügadevi is that they clearly prove 
that the Stone-railing was erected during the reign of King 
Brahmamitra and that Brahmamitra was the immediate 
successor of King Indrégnimitra, The interest of the Hathi- 
gumph& Inscription is that it unmistakably proves that 
Brhaspatimitra, the king of Magadha, was a coniomporary 
and weaker rival of Kharavela, lastly, the interest of the 

LH.Q, MARCI, 1930 4 
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inscription of Gautamimitra is that it definitely proves that 
King Visnumitra, the father of Indragnibhadra, was the 
son and immediate successor of King [? Dhar]mamitra, 


2, UTTARA-Pisiya-LEKHA: LATER WRITINGS 
ON THE STONE-RAILING 


The later writings on the Bodh-Gay& stone-railing com- 
prise three inscriptions inciaed at different periods of time, 

The first inscription is written on the inner face of a 
coping-stone belonging to the south side of the Old Stone- 
railing. Tb consists of two lines, the beginning and the end of 
each of which are missing. “The style of writing employed . 
in the inscription allows us”, says Dr. Bloch, “to put down 
the date at about the 6th or 7th century A.D,” 

The second inscription in two lines is written on the 
inner face of a broken fragment of another coping-stone 
belonging apparently to the sonth side of the ancient railing. 
"lis characters agree in every respect,” says Dr, Bloch, 
“with the writing of the first inscription.” l 

And the third inscription in ten lines is written on the 
upper part of a rail-post,. It is written in the Devanagari 
characters by Samgatta for Jinadasa who has been described 
as a Pandita from the Parvata country, and may be assigned 
toas late a date as the 15th or 16th century A.D, The 
author of the inscription was evidently a learned pilgrim 
from Nepal or a Himalayan state near about it, 


A. No 1 ` 
[Noticed by Cunningham, ASR., 1878, Vol. IIT, p. 99, 
No, D. Pl, XXIX; R. L. Mitra, Buddha Gaya, 1878, p. 192, 
No. 5, Pl, II; Indraji, LA, 1380, Vol. IX, pp. 142 foll; 
Cunningham, Mahabodhi, 1892, pp. 28, 58, Pl. XXVII, 
Lüders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions in BI, 1909-10, Vol, 
X, No, 950; Bloch, AST., Annual Report, 1908-9, p. 158.] 


Text as read and rendered by Bloch f 
hl. ...asas asss k8rito yatra WVajrñsana-yrhad-gandhakuti 
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[.] Présidam = arddha-trikair = ddina&ra-Satais-sudha- 
.lepya-punar-mmavikaranena  samskaritam[.] ` Atr 

salva ca prabyaham —ü-candr-ürkk-à-tarakam 
Bhagavate Buddhaya go-$ata-danena ghrta-pradipa. 
&küritah|.] Prasade ca khanda-sphatita pratisa- 
maradhane . tat-pratimayath ca pratyaham ghrta-. 

|...  pradipo. go-Saten=aparena karitah[.] Vihare=pi 
«+, Bhagavato raitya-Buddha-pratima(yim go-sāten = 
. Bparena ghrta-pradipah......[.] 

12 akena ३०४४ (ghrta  )-pradipakgayaniviai(ba)n(dha) 
vihür-opayo(gya) karitas=Tatra=pi (u)payogaya 
mahantam -&dhàram khanibam,bad-anupiirvam c=- 
utpaditam [J] Tad=etat=sarvvam yan= maya 
puny-opaeita-sambhàram tan=matapibroh — p(ür- 
vamgamam krtva...) [.] | e 

“ler. has been made, where the great Gandha- 

. kuti? of Vajršsana (sc. Buddha)! is. ‘The temple? 
` has been adorned ‘with a new coating of plaster 
and paint, at the cost of 250 din@ras. And in the 
temple a lamp of ghee has been. provided for the 
.Lord Buddha by the gift of a hundred cows, for 
as long as the moon, sun, and stars shall. endure 
Also, by another hundred cows, in addition to 
the cost of small, perpetually recurring repairs to 

I “The word vajrasana (l1)3s occasionally met with as a name 
of Buddha, the meaning which it clearly has in this inscription.” 

2 “The word gandhakuii means ‘a chamber, where Buddha used 
to reside, hence a shrine, containing an image of Buddha’. It would 
be useless to try and find out which of the many small shrines, .the 
foundations of which cover the ground all around the temple at 


Bodh-Gaya, has been referred to in this inscription. Possibly the 
large temple on the west side of the Bodhi Tree, mentioned by Hiuen 


Tsiang, may be meant 
3 “The temple (Prasüda) naturally must have been the same 
` edifice which we still have at the present day, although it certainly 


has undergone a number of alterations.” 
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the temple, provision has been made for another 
lamp of ghee, to be burnt daily before the image 
‘inside the temple. By another hundred cows 
provision has been made for having a lamp of 
ghee burnt before the brass image of the Lord 
Buddha in the Monastery (vihára)....... 
l9 ............ à perpetual endowment of a lamp of ghee 
has been made for the benefit of the Monastery. 
There also ...... a large water reservoir has been 
dug out for the use of the noble congregation of 
monks, and to the east of ita new field has been 
laid out. Whatever merit may have been acquired 
by me by all this, may this be for the benefit of 
f my parents at first ............ " 
[Notes:—Sir Alexander Cunningham was inclined to 
take this inscription to be a BrühmI epigraph of so early 
_ 8 date as the reign of Huviska,.and to believe that ib was 


` intended to‘ record the construction of the Diamond-throne, " 


` the Fragrant-chamber and the Bodh-Gaya ` temple itself. 
But Dr. Bloch's reading and rendering of the inscription 
has served to show that it is far from recording such a 
faci. Tt is impossible to think that the epigraph is of so early 
a date as Huviske’s reign, The inscription records some work 
‘of merit done near about the great Fragrant-chamber enshrin- 
ing the Diamond-throne, and records also the amount spent 
for adorning the temple with a new coating of plaster and 
paint, and, what is more, it contemplates the need of a suit- 
able provision to be made for *perpetually recurring repairs 
to the temple.” The Diamond-throne, the great Fragrant- 
chamber and the temple itself were already there when the ` 
inscription was caused to be incised on the coping-stone of 
the ancient railing, We think ib safer to interpret the 
expression Vajrasana-vrhad-Gandhakutt as signifying an 
architectural representation of the Diamond-throne retreat 
of the Buddha than to treat Vajrüsana as a name of the 
Buddha, The inscription must indeed be considered as 


^ ç 
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later than the erection of the temple, and referred to a time 
when the temple needed to be: repaired with a new plaster 
and paint coating.] 


B. No, 9 


[Noticed by Bloch, ASI, Annual Report, 1908-9, ip. 156 ; 
JBORS, 1918, vol. IV, part IV, pp. 405-11]. . i 


Text as read and rendered by Panday 


[i 1] Lanka-dvipa-narendranam Sramanah kula-jo | 
bhavat? [1] 
‘Prakhyatakirttir=ddharmatma ^ sva-kula-am- 

| bara-candramah [II (1)] 
Bhakty& tu bhikşuņā-nena Buddhatvam- 
vec | abhikamkgata [1] 
Kararatna-traye samyak karitah® Santaye nrnàm ` 
: ib II (2)1] 
+. Jos maya yat=kusalam hy-up&rjjitam ° 
‘Tad =astu bodhsyat ~ 


fl. 2] Subhena tenaiva (pha)lena yujyatšm [I1 (8)] 


"The virtuous Sramana Prakhyatakirtti having been a 
descendant of the rulers of the Island of Tanks (Ceylon) 
_ (has become) moon to the firmament of his family (v. 1)." 

"This monk, through devotion, : desirous of attaining 
Buddhahood, caused to be performed proper acts of worship 
‘ab the Ratna-traya [the Buddhist Holy Triad] for the peace 
of mankind (v, 2),” 

"Whatever merit has been aequired by me through this, 


1 Bloch reads ¿¿aoez. 2 Bloch reads Zaizi, 

3 Bloch reads zafo. Panday says, “The first letter of the third 
verse is distinctly Z—two dots with a vertical stroke on the right.” 

4 Bloch reads Zadaszy upadA(yü)ya. According to Panday, “The 
letter after tadasty is bo, not fi”, This means indeed a material 
improvement in both reading and sense, i 
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leb thab be for the enlightenment (of)... ... Let that very 
auspicious reward be shared by (v. 3).” l ! 
[Notes :—Here the two words which need éxplanations 
are kara and ratna-traye, In the opinion of Dr. Bloch 
one “can hardly imagine it (kara) to mean ‘a prisoa’ as 
ib generally does,” and as to Ratna-traya, “ib may refer to 
some sacred spot within the Bodhi area at Bodh Gaya, 
where, perhaps, a symbol of the ‘three jewels—Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha, may have stood.” But Mr. Panday 
has convincingly proved by a number of apt quotations from 
the Divyavadana, pp. 188, 166, 289, 329, 420, and 588, parti- 
cularly by one from p. 329 (Buddhe Dharme Sanghe karan 
akarigyat), that kara is “a fairly well known term in Buddh- 
ist literature meaning ‘acts of worship,’ and Dr. Bloch’s 
conjecture as to the existence of a symbol of the three ‘jewels 
ab Bodh Gaya having the shape of three wheels placed 
upon a pillar is not tenable.” The Ratna-traya is but a 
-eollective expression denoting the Budhist Holy Triad enu- 
merated in the Divyavadana passage as Buddha, Dharma 
and Sañgha,] 
C. No. 3 

: Text | 

[1.1] //Namo Buddhàya// 

(I. 2] Parvatadagata-pa- 

[l. 3] dita-Jinadixa te- š 

(l.4]. na Srimgn Mahabodhi- 

[. 5] bhattdraka-daxgana- 

[l. 6] krta-yad, punyam tar 

[l.7] dbhavati m&t&-pi- 

fl. 8] tr- purvagamam krtva 
. 9] ana(n)ta-punyam likha- 
|1. 10] pitam// //Samgatta// 

“Salutation to the Buddha, The merit which is acquir- 

ed by J inalasa, a learned man who came from Parvata, the 
mountainous country, by means of visiting (the place) to 
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have a view of the Mabàbodhi (shrine which reigns on the 
spot) in its glory as the supreme lord falls, first. of “all, 
‘ to the share of the parents, Having done this infinite ` 

work of merit, ib is (here) caused to be written, [Written - 
by the scribe] Samgatta.” ' I I 


B, M, BARUA 


The Machinery of Administration in the Kautiliya - 
‘IO | 


The foregoing sketch of the spheres of activities of the 
spies will enable the reader to see the varied nature of their 
duties. The mantrins of a king are spoken of as his eyes, 
Indra was called ‘Thousand-eyed’ because, according. to the" 
political turn imparted to the mythical account, he had a 
thousand officiais comprising the mantréparisad.! If the 
mantrins could be described as constituting the eyes of the 
King, because the latter saw what was going on in the 
various parts of his kingdom through the former’s instru- 
mentality, the spies could also be called eyes for the same 
reason. In fact, the Kamandakiya® says, “A. ruler of the 
earth having the spies for his eyes is awake even when he is 
asleep." “Spies are the eyes.of the ruler of the earth; he should 
always look through their medium. He who does nob do 
so stumbles down out of ignorance even on level grounds for 
he is said to be blind." As stated already the king could . 
hardly have dealt personally with all the spies, some of 
whom had to work in distant places and required for the 
execution of their commissions immediate instructions, which 
had therefore to be given by the authorized officials or agents 


I XK. 1, ch, 15. 
2 Raman, XII, 28, 30 (Tr, by M, N, Dutt) with slight changes. 
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on the spot. The range of the duties of the secret emis- 
saries touched every department of Governmant, The per- 
sonal safety of the king was in a large measure their charge. 
Even measures for restraining a prince from going astray 
contemplated the assistance of the secreb agents! The 
defence of the kingdom against its unfriendly elements both 
internal and external. was regarded as dependent to a great 
extent upon the information and assistance provided by 
them. The tentacles of the department of espionage were 


spread far and wide. The envoys proceeding to a distant: 


State with an important duty to discharge had, in times of 
apprehension of foul play from the ‘king whom he went to 
visit, to fall back upon the aid of the secret agents.? The 
details of the duties of the secret informants or agents em- 
: bodied in handbooks of practical polity. like the Kautiliya 
were meant as a warning to those against whom the spies 
"wore set in motion, and as a guide to those whose interests 
they tried to safeguard. It was not a secret to the politicians, 
officials, and even to the more enlightened section of the 


people that the spies were ubiquitous, and their movements `: 


‘in particular could be watched by them. Hence the success 
of the work of the spies depended very much upon the 
secrecy with which they could carry ib out, and the way in 
which they could clothe ib in a garb of superficial sincerity 
and naturalness, The illustrations, a few of which have 
been cited above, make this patent that the liberty. of the 
subjects ran a serious’ risk of being curtailed if the machi- 
nery of espionage was not worked with the ‘greatest caution 
and consideration. No hesitation has been ‘expressed in the 
text ‘for the adoption of the most drastic measures against 
those who were looked upon as seditious or wicked (dusya 
and adharmika). It is evident that if the government acts 
upon the principle that ib is legitimate for ib to kill: a subject 
or set fire to his house secretly through its accredited agents 


I K, 1, ch..I7, 2 Ibid, Y, ch, 16. 


la! | 
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if he be regarded as seditious or wicked, it is difficult to 
guess the abuses to which it might lead. Of course, by the 
modern standard, the principle itself is extremely reprehensi- 
ble but in view of the early period of which we are speaking, 
allowance has to be made, because the countries generally in ` 
those days did not rise above the state of things depicted 
above, Once the principle is conceded, evil though it is, our 
consideration of its dangers becomes narrowed down to the 
manner in which it is operated. This must then depend 
upon the personnel of the staff and specially upon the charac- 
ter and qualifications of tbe authorities who directed the . 
subordinates and checked the irregularities in the working 
of the department and its ramifications. The abuses to which 
the system was liable may roughly be said to be two-fold : 

(1) The stringency of the steps taken may be dispro- 
portionate to the gravity of the offences of the persons against 
whom they are taken ; I 

(2) The persons proceeded against may not be actually.. 
seditious, wicked or guilty of any such offence as deserves 
a particular line of treatment through spies, but may be the 
victims of a bias entertained against them by the authorities 
in charge for some reason or other. 

The one great difference that distinguishes this ancient 
system of espionage from the modern ones ia that unlike the 
latter, the former is not on principle tied down in any case 
to only the collection of information helpful to government, 
the guilty within the State being sought to be punished 
through open trials and those outside it through the recogni- 
zed overt procedures. The harrassment of persons really 
innocent bub yet suspected, and the persecution of them 
through court trials, etc, are some of the abuses, to whieh 
even the modern system is liable, apart from the question of 
any sinister policies or personal motives that may have a play 
in the actual working. ‘There are, however, reasons to think 
that in regard to non-political offences, the detection of the 
offender through the spies wzs as a rule followed by a court 


LIQ, MARCH, 1940 5 
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trial, and in cases of such offences that were sub judice but 
required further evidence as a satisfactory proof of guilt, 
the assistance of the spies was requisitioned, the court subse- 
quently proceeding with the trial in the light of such evi- - 
dence as was collected by them. The drastic steps were 
taken in connection with the political offences, by which 
I mean those that involved acts of hostility to the king and 
the members of his family personally, or his personal inter- 
esta, as also to the government. The offenders referred to 
as ‘adbarmike’ are treated as severely as the political offen- 
ders, though the denotation of the term is not clear. Offen- 
ces against the system of four castes were looked upon as 
very serious, and very drastic measures are recommended 
to be taken against such criminals mentioned as adharmt- 
sfhas,’ There was apparently no legal or constitutional 
restraint upon the abuses taking place in the pursuit of this 
line of action. The chief ultimete check was the fear of 
creating a great disaffection among the subjects that might 
express itself in a violent form. That words of caution have 
been put in by Kautilya while speaking of secret punish- 
ments of the dagyas and adharmikas is a proof that caution 
was exercised in the application ‘of severe measures against 
the- aforesaid offenders if they happened to be the subjects 
of the State. But owing to the comparatively unregulated 
condition of the-thter-state relations, the same hesitation 
was very probably not felt by authorities setting the spies 
on in other States in times of troubles or hostilities. The 
secrecy, with which these operations were carried on, was 
a protection against the chance of incurring the displéasure. 
of other States within the Mandala* on account of the evil 
results of the pursuit of undeservedly severe policy of 
concealed violence within the dominion of the inimical king. 


r E, XIV, ch. r, cf, ‘adharmika’ supra. 2 Ibid, WV, ch, 2. 

3 Cf. K., p. 246 and Book I, ch. 19, p. 39. Š 

4 That this counted as a factor has been discussed in the ZsZer- 
state Relations in Ancient India, pp. 33735. 
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The Superintendent of thé Ladies”. Apartments (antar- 
vaméika) or. rather the Royal: Household was responsible 
for its'efficienb management. The personal 
safety. of. the king,“ when he‘'was in these 
apartments, was his special concern. To carry out: this ' part 
of his duties, . he was assisted by. guards referred to as the 

antarwumstka,} Tn the recruitmend of these 
The staff for the 
king’s personal: guards (asanna), special care was taken 
safety within the. that the men appointed had an unflinching 
Palace, devotion to thé sovereign, A section -of ` 
thé household guards was: composed of women equipped 
with ‘bows and arrows. These formed the ‘guard of armed 
women’ spoken of by Megasthenes, who also refers to ‘the 
care: of the king’s person being entrusted to women, The 
suggestion of.the precaution that the king should on festive 
occasions use boats guarded by the daéavargikas® implies 
also ‘the existence of women guards, At non-festive times, 
the king is advised to use boats plied by faithful boatsmen - 
‘belonging to his household staff (@ptanavika$), The posts 
of grooms for taking care of the horses and elephants on 
which the king rode, and for looking after the conveyances in 
which he was taken from one place to another, had to be 
hereditary in order that people ‘from families of assured 
faithfulness to the, sovereign (milapuruga)* could be avail- 
able. During the king’s ingress and egress into and out of 
the palace, the roads were lined on both sides by the staff- 
bearers (damdéns)) While giving audience to peopie who 
came to him such as holy personages or asceties, the safety of 
his person was the care of trusted men equipped with 
weapons (ptaéastragrüha)? because it was often under the 
innocent garbs of holiness and detachment from the world 
that spies of inimical countries or persons with hostile motives 
attempted the lives of kings, 

The king even in his palace lived a life of constant sus- 


Antarvaméika, 


r &.,1, ch, 20, 2 167, 1, ch, 21, 3 Zd, 1, ch, 21. 
4 Ibid, 1, ch, 21. 5 Ibid, Y, ch. 21. 6 Ibid, Y, ch, 21, 
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picion, The queens and other ladies dwelling in the palace 
were nob outside the bounds of such suspicion, as tradition! 
had it that many a king had lost his life within his 
palace at times when he felt himself very secure. The 
king is advised not to go into the queen’s room but to meet 
her in his own, not to touch the person of the queen or use 
anything unless a trusted old woman servant (sthavirastri) 
had assured him of the absence of any risk. The staff of 
the royal household included, therefore, a number of servants 
: aged eighty years or upwards, women servants over fifty 
years of age, and aged eunuchs (aéitikàb purusáh paiicasatkah 
cstriyah and sthaviravargavarabhyagarikak) ; while minister- 
ing to the needs and comforts of the inmates of the palace, 

they also tried to maintain purity of harem life by reporting 
to their superiors any deviations from the approved courses 
of action. The communication of the dwellers within the 
palace with outsiders was subjected to a strict surveillance, 
prohibiting the ingress of ascetics, jugglers, or female slaves, 
and even of the friends and relatives of the ladies of the ` 
harem except in times of childbirth, disease ete, 

The: principal chef ma&ha@nasika had ‘to shoulder a heavy 
responsibility because the king’s health depended a good deal 
upon the dishes catered and their qualities. His responsi- 
bility did nob end with the preparation of a variety of 


I The text (X., I, 20) cites many such instances: King Bhadra- 
sena (of Kalinga) was killed by this brother concealed in the queen’s 
boudoir ; the king of Karüsa by his son hidden in the bedding of 
the queen; the king of 168 by his consort mixing parched rice 
with poison instead of honey for the king’s meal ; King Vairantya 
by the queen striking him with an anklet smeared with poison, The 
king of Sauvira was put to death in a similar way, the poisoned 
jewel of a girdle causing his death, King Jalitha (of Ayodhya) was. 
similarly murdered by means of a poisoned mirror, while King Vidi- 
ratha met his death at the hands of his queen who kept a weapon 
concealed in her plaited hair, 

2 K,,1, ch, 20, 
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relishable dishes, for ib was also his duty to see by personally: 
T tasting. them that they were free from poison 
annie and The king himself ‘used to take them after 
medicines, The making oblation of a portion from each of 
stalt for same ‘the items, of food to the fire, and distri- 
buting ‘portions to birds. This also served as a precaution 
againsb poisoning, because the presence of any such injurious 
element was:indicated by the colour of the flame of fire and 
the smoke thab emanated from it; while the birds showed 
symptoms of poisoning, if the. items “of food contained 
any. . The physicians (Dhesaják) and experts in the detection 
of poison (jangalividak) had also to be present on the spot. 
Similar precautions were taken when medicines were made 
over for use by the sovereign. ‘The physician (ctkitsaka), the 
decoetioner (pácaka) and the grinder: (pesaka) of medicines 
had to taste them before handing them over to the king. The 
drinks were similarly examined before they were served out. 
‘The’ personal presence. of the Antarvamsika was needed 
at the time when the king was under. the barber's band, or 
pub on his dresses. The requisite articles were taken by the ` 
TEN | Kalpaka (barber) and the Prasadhaka (valet 
The staff forthe , ge chambre dressing his master) from the 
king’s toilet and ái NEN 
comforts ^0 Antarvaméika himself under sealed covers 
Female servants: or slaves (dasyah) minis- ° 
tered to the king at the time of bathing (snàpaka), looked 
after his bed-room (üstaraka) and served as shampooeras, 
(samvahaka), launderers (rajaka), and garland-makers (mala- 
kara). The shampooing is mentioned by Megasthenes, who 
speaks of it as exercising the body by friction to keep the 
king physically fit, These female servants (rapajova), trust- 
worthy and competent, were very probably supplied by the 
Ganikadhyaksa 
There were musicians, actors etc. to contribute to the 
king’s diversion during his stay in the inner apartments of 
the palace. The instruments, if any, on which they performed, 
had all to be kept iu the palace itself to avert any chance. 
e 
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of foul play or risk to: the king with the help of these instru- 
ments.! i DE T Pu f 
.. Immediately after rising from his bed, the king was 
received by a n umber of Amazonian women armed with ‘bows. 
P I and arrows. In the next room waited 
E bop rrr ' eunuchs who furnished him with the cont 
` morning rite. and the head-dress, The hump-backed, the 
AN dwarfs, and the Kiratas awaited him in 
ihe next apartment, while in the fourth room he was met by 
the mantrins, kinsmen and .Dauvarikas (gate-keepers) ‘armed 
with javelins.? — z ; i . 
Between 4-30 and 6 in the morning, the sovereign receiv- 
. ed benedictions from the Purohito, Btvij and Acürya (ie. 
the royal priest, the domestic and sacrificial priest, and the 
tutor), met the physician, head-cook and astrologer (JMauhürt- 
tika) and entered the court after perambulating a cow. with 
her calf and a bull.? 2 B | 
.. Of the people mentioned above, the mantrins and the 
- kinsmen were nob evidently members of the household staff 
though their services were requisitioned in the inner apart 
ments, Similar is the case ‘ with the Purohita ‘who was 
entrusted with the supervision of all religious as well as socio- 
or politice-religious “ceremonies for the royal family or the 
State’ and had under him his assistants, the Rivijas, and 
the Mauharttikas, and perhaps also the Acéryas, When, 
of course, the officers were performing the duties within 
the inner apartments of the royal palace, they were subject’ 
to the discipline of the place, the rules of which were 
enforced by the \Antarvaméika. 


NARENDRA NATH Law 


r For the information, see K., L ch. 21. ° É 2 K,lch 21 
3 Ibid, 1, ch. 21. mE 
4 See my Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, p. 46. 


. The two Nirvanadhatu: according to the Vibhasa 
Introductery l 


The Abhidharmikas recognize two kinds of Nirodhas (des- 
truction, cessation): the Apratisamkhyanirodha and tho Prati- `. 
samkhyanirodha,—to be more precise, an infinite number of . 
Apratisamkhy&nirodhas and Pratisamkhy&nirodhas, 

They are dharmas (or entities) nob produced by causes 
(asamskrta). eternal (nitya), and extra-tempore! (adAvavinir- 
mukta) ` They are called nirodha, because they are niyata 
rodha (ie, they have obstacle or impediment, which is cer- 
tain), T RS i 
` When a person is ‘said to have the prüpt? (possession), 
of an "Apratisamkhy&nirodha, the future thing, to which | 
this Apratisamkhyaairodha relates, becomes anuipattika ` 
dharman, i.e, ib enters into the category of things “which 
cannot be boru.” To wit: A person, by a certain aet of 
charity, morality or contemplation, has prapti of Apratisam- 
khy&nirodha of births in the infernal regions, i.e., he cannot 
. be reborn in hell. i 

The Pratisamkhyanirodha is “detachment” (virāga) or 
“disconnexion” (visamyoga), There are as many Pratisam- ` 
 khyàünirodhas as there are “objects of attachment” (samyoga- 
vastu), ‘past, present or future. The Pratisamkhyanirodha 
is the “thing of detachment” (visamyogavastu). When a 
man severs the tie (e.g. of love or hatred) by which he is 
bound to an impure thing (sdsrava dharma), he obtains pos- 
session of the Pratisamkhyanirodha of this thing. l 

A man can.have the Pratisamkhyànirodha without having 
the Apratisamkhy&nirodha. There are saints who have obtain- 
ed the Pratisamkhyanirodha of every desire or passion, 
and thereby acquired the asravaksayajfana? (the knowledge 


t -Koéa, pp. 230, 240. 
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that his passions are destroyed) bub they may not have obtain- 
led the Apratisamkhyanirodba of every desire, They may fall 
‘from the sanctified state and have desire again ; they also do 
nob possess the anutpüdajiiana (the knowledge that his passions 
cannot be born again). 


Pratisamkhyanirodha = Nirvana 


_ Leb us now consider the perfect saint (akopyadharman), 
- the immutable Arhat, who has obtained the two Nirodhas. 

As we have already said, there ‘is an infinite .. number of 
Pratisamkhyanirodhas. The Arhat is in 'possession of all; 

he is perfectly disconnected from all impure things; the 

‘universal detachment is his own ; he possesses the Nirvana, : 
‘the Nirvana of all The Arhat, who is perfect, possesses. 
also the universal Apratisamkhy&nirodha ; for him desire 

or birth “cannot be. born again.” When the fruits of. 

acts of the previous existence. to be experienced in the 

present are exhausted, he. will die a death, which is - 

styled apratisamdhika (nob to be followed by rebirth). It 

ia clear that the saint, when living, is in' possession of 

Nirvana, i.e. he “touches the Nirvana with his body” during 
the trances. This Nirvana, “detachment from all impure 

` things” is complete, Nevertheless the body, the organs, 
. the sensation, the suffering, the thought are nob yet inter- 
rupted. One cannot say that the living saint is perfectly 

appeased, completely “nirvaned” (parinirugta), if we are 
permitted to coin such a word. His Nirvana is a sopadhi- 

éesanirvana (Nirvana with rests), a Nirvana to which (a 

cóté du quel) still adhere many upadhis, greab elements, 

secondary matter, organs, etc. Bub when the saint dies, there 

. is nirupadhiéesanirvága (Nirvana without rests). The Nirvana 
(detachment or disconnexion) is and continues: to be what 

it was, but the saint, who has now neither body nor thought, 

is no longer in possession of Nirvana i,e, he cannot now be 

said as touching Nirvana. ह e 

"The perfect sukha, perfect beititude, may be defined as the ° 
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suppression of every sensation, and complete disconnexion : 
from, i.e. without the slightest trace of, the samskaradubkhata, 
(the pain essential to-existence or to becoming).! It is sukha, 
bub it is nob sukha-samvedana, ib is “beatitude without 
consciousness of beatitude”, The Hinayüna knows of no other 
Nirvana? . ` | ndi 
The school of Asanga-Vasubandhu (usually called “ideal. 
 istio", a misleading appellation) holds thas Nirvana is “the - 
being reduced by the suppression of existence and thought 
to the immaculate tathaté which is the immanent nature 
of every existenee and thought”, "The Arhats, when dead, 
according to this school, are nothing bub the tathata ; they 
are, practically, if not theoretically, exactly the same as the 
Arhats of the Hinayàna schools. The idealistic school, 
however, maintains that the Buddhas continue, for eternity, 
enjoying the nirvanasukhasamvedana, the consciousness of the 
beatitude of Nirvana, details of which are to be found in the 
Vijitaptimatratisiddhi, 8 


The Vibhagü* on the Niroümadhütus 


According to the. Jianaprasthinasitra, there. are two 
Nirvanadhatus, viz, the Sopadhigesa and the Nirupadhi- 
Sega......” | B. 

For what purpose does the author write this Sastra 2 
In order to explain the meaning of the Sutra. The Sūtra 


I Kosa, vi, p. 124. 

2 I mean the scholastic Hinayana, the Hinayana of Buddha- 
ghosa, Vibhasa, Koga, and Safighabhadra, What the pre-Hinayana 
Buddhism taught concerning the exact nature of Nirvana, I have 
tried elsewhere to explain, but with little success, to judge from the 
monstrous ideas attributed to me. 

3 See my Fr. Transl., pt. ii (1930). 

4 Translated from the Chinese text, ch. 32 (Taisho edition of the 
Tripitaka, vol, 27, p. 167, col. 2). 

5 Chinese text, Taisho ed., vol. 26, p. 923, col. 2, 1, 12, 
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states ‘hat there are two Nirvanadhatus, but doer not ex- 
plain... ...... 
We have seen that the Pratisamkhy&uirodha is that. Nirodhu 
which: is Visamyoga. This Visamyoga is Nirvana Nirvàna 
is of two kinds: Sopadhisesa and Nirupadhisesa, We rust 
state the difference between them, refute the wrong theories 
and make the true meaning manifest 
(i) According to an opinion, the Sopadhisesa possesses a 
“nature” (svabhava) (i.e., the Sopadhisesa is an entity, exists 
in se), but not so the Nirepadhi$esa, This view is wrong, 
Loth possess sva háva 
It is said tha: the Sopadbisesa! is süsráva, while the. 
Nirupadhisega® is wiZrava: we say that both are anasrava 
Again it is said : E 
that S. is samskrta, N. asanskrta: we say both are 
- asamskrta 
that S. is kusala, N. avyakrta: we say both are kusala 
that S. is marga (path) and not margaphala (fruit of the 
path), N. is margaphala and nob mürga: we ‘say both are 
mürgaphala. f , ' 
that S. is margaphala, N. is not müvgaphala : we say 
both are margaphala 
that S. is a part of the truths (salyascingraita)—it is the 
third truth) but not so is N, : we say both are part of the 
` truths : 
that S. is asaikşa (a special quality of the Arhat), N. is 
naivasathsanasaiksu (neither of the non-Arhat nor of the 
Arhat) :—Tue aim of the author in writing this Sastra is 
to establish that both are naivasaik;anüsaiksa?, ` 
The Jüanaprasthanasura says: 
(ii) Question (aha). What is the Sopadhiseganirvana- 
. dhatu ? | š n 
Arswer (ucyeté). The Arhat, whose impurities are all 


i llenceforth abbreviated as S, 
2 Henceforth abbreviated as N. > 3 Koka, vi, pi 232. 
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exhausted (ksipüsrava) while life remains, the series of great 
elements and secondary matter is not cut, and the series of 
thought resting on the: fivé organs endures, As there sro., 
upadhis, the perfect exhaustion of all ties (samyojanakgayc) 
that the Arhab obtains, takes, touches, . realizes (prapti, prati- 
lambhe, sparéona, sakgathira) is named Sopadhisegunirvana- ` 
dhàtu. | | l pe | 
[Here the Vibbüsš comments on the words “great elements 
eke.” thus : the enumeration of the upadhis is incomplete, since 
- the 'sabhágatà and the viprayvktasamsküras are omitted. The 
words "obtain, take, etc" althoagh they are different, bear 
: thesame meaning. The upadhis are of two kinds, defiled 
j (klista) and undefiled (akligta) ; the upadhis of the Arhat are. 
undefiled]. - Je mM RA WP 
(iii) Question, -What is the Nirupadhigeganirvanadhatu ? 
Answer. The Arhat, whose impurities are all exhausted, ` 
life is extinct, the series of great elements and secondary 
matter is cut and thought resting on the five organs is not to 
proceed further, As there are upadhis no longer, it is complete 
exhaustion of all ties, and hence named N irupadhiseganir vànà- 
qhatu. | l E 
When the Arhat is to have *parinirvàna", a wind is pro- 
duced by which the body ettaina a bad state, the interior 
fire becomes weak, the aliments are not assimilated, dasire 
for aliments disappear, eating and drinking cease, the great 
elements »erish, the organs (which are constituted by second- . 
‘ary matter! perish likewise ; the serios of thought and imental . 
.dharmas do not continue any longer (for their support dis- 
appears). As the series of thought and mental dharmas do 
not eontinue, the ‘life-force,’ (jivitendriya) and [the sabha- 
gata] are severed. By this severance there is entrance Into 
Nirvana. l 
But why does nob the Jäänaprasthüna qualify the com- 
plete exhaustion of ties as before and say : “The couplets 


T exhaustion of ties that the Arhat obtains takes, touches, 


E - N ` .. . ES $T . ` 
realizes, is aamed irupadhisesanirvane L—These vorda 
: i . 


t 


: . Vibhágà turns 
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"obtains, etc. refer to an actual “obtainment” and every 
aetual'obtainment' is cub. ‘Therefore one cannot any longer 
Speak of an exhaustion as a thing obtained.--»..Again, if one 
used these expressions, it must be with reference to a person 
(pudgalay who obtains, And as there is no more Pudgala, 
there is only the Dharmat&.! E 

(iv) Question: Is it possible to conceive of au Arhat 
who is neither in the Sopadhigega nor in the Nirupadhisesa ? 

Answer: Evidently, if we take verbatim the above defini- 
tions of the Jianaprasthana, which posits three conditions 
of the Sopadhisega, viz., life, series of matter, and ‘series of 
thought, an Arha6 reborn iu the Artipyadhétu cannot-be said 
to abide in the Sopadhisesa, siuce he lias no body ; nor does 
he abide in the Nirupadhisesa, since he has thought... .-. 
Therefore, it is better to answer the question “What is 
the Sopadhisesanirvàna ?" by saying “Tt is the Arhat, as long. 
as life endures,—the complete exhaustion of ties which this 
Arhat obtains............" 

(v) Question: Whether the disconnection obtained by 
the Prthagjana or the Saikga is one of the two Nirvànas ? 
, Answer: The disconnection obtained by the Prthagjana 
is named praAàga, viràga, nirodha (nirodhasatya), it is nob 
named pari, $iràmanyaphala, sopadhisesanirvanadhatu and 
nirupadhiéesenirvànadhata. : : 


1 The sentences above (at the end of para iii) is worth noticing : 
“There is only the Dharmata (fa-sing). The question is whether the 


word ‘Dharmata’ was in the original, or added by the translator, 
Hiuen-tsang, 


The Vibhasa states that in the 


Nirupadhiseganirvanadhatu, there is 
no Pudgala, 


there is only’ the Dharmata, so the Nirvana of the 
to be identical with the Nirvana of the Vijhaptimatrata. 
But I am of opinion that the notion of dharimata, (transcendent 
mature of things) =/athatd is foreign to the old Abhidharma. The 
Karika of the Koga (Fr. transl, vol, 5, p, 65) which Rosenberg quotes 
(see Stcherbatsky, Central Conception, p, 91), viz, that "the Dharmatà 
is deep" does not support the opposite opinion, | 
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The disconnection obtained. by the Saikga is termed pra- 
hana, virüga, nirodha (nirodhasatya), sometimes parijia! and 
Sramanyaphala,? and sometimes not It is never named 
Sopadhisesanirvanadhatu or Nirupadhisesanirvanadhatu 

The: disconnéetion obtained by the Arhat (Asaikga) is 
termed prahana...1b is Sopadhisesanirvanadhatu (as long as 
the Arhat is living) and Nirupadhiéesanirvanadhatw (when 
the Arhat.is dead) POM 


Lovis DE LA‘ VALLEE Poussin 


' 
` . 
be na 


. A newly discovered Copperplate from Tipper 


[THE GUNAIGHAR GRANT OF VAINYAGUPTA: THE YEAR 
188 CURRENT (GUPTA ERA) | 


‘ This new copperplate was found about five years ago 
while taking out mud from a tank by a villager at Gunaighar, , 
à village about 18.miles to the x, w. of the town of Comilla, 
n mile and a half to the s, w. of P. S. Debidvar in the 
district of Tippera. In April 1928, Mr. Baikunthanath 
Dutt, the famous antiquarian of Tippera, coming to know 
of the discovery, personally went there and after some 
trouble took a loan of the plate for decipherment, He kindly 
made over the plate to me. 

This is a single plate, of good eopper, oblong in shape, 
measuring 10 inches long and 61 to 63 inches broad without 
a rim and is fairly thick. Including the seal it weighs below 
2 seers (about 146 tolas). Ibis written lengthwise on both 
sides, but not fully on the second side, There are 23 lines 
on the obverse and only 8 lines on the reverse, all of about 
the same length (94 inches) The plate bears in several 
places marks of hitting with some hard instrument, a few 


dX Kosa, v, p. I TO, 2 Koka, vi, p. 241. 
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letters being cub off in eonsequance and a number of letters 
almost obliterated in the middle of the last five lines on 
the obverse, while a few others are effaced by corrosion, 
Owing to these defects the inscription is difficult to be 
reproduced by good estampage or photograph. 1b is othor- 
wise in a fairly good condition. The Royal Seal is soldered on 
to the plate on the left side and is, as usual, of much lighter- 
coloured copper than the plate itself. It is roughly oval in 
shape, being 4" by 5" in diameter and has a rim all around 
about $" broad. It is separated by two horizontal lines in 
the middle, The emblem occupying the top-half is the 
figure in relief on a slightly counter-sunk surface of a bull 
recumbent to the prcper right. The legend which is very 
much corroded reads :—Haharaja Sri Vai(nyaguptah). 

The date of tho record is expressed in numerical symbols 
in the last line as “ Sam 100 80 8 possyadi 20 4". It can be 
easily referred to the Gupta Era, for the letters as well 
as tho symbols mostly agree with those of the Gupta 
period, The figures for 8 and 4 are, however, unique and do 
not conform to any of their known forms. 8 looks like the 
decimal figure 9 [Biihlers Chart: Table IX (Decimal): 
Traverse VI] and 4 is an upright stroke with a horizontal bar 
projecting from the top, much like the decimal figure 8 (Ibid., 
Traverse V or IX)! They cannot, however, be mistaken 
as the date is already given in clear words in lines 14-15; 
varttamünástást*yuttara-éata-samvatsare pausa-müsasya catu- 
evvinéatitama-divase'! i.e., on the 24th day of the month of 
Pausa in the current year one hundred and eighty-eight. This 
uso of ihe important word Vurttamana (current) used in the 
plate with an early Gupta Era is probably the earliest ius- 
tance on record. According to Fleet (Gupta Inscriptions : 
Introd. p. 130) we must interpret the years in Gupta-Valabhi 


I On the -trength of this ‘ve would propose to correct the date 
of the 3rd Faridpur plate of Gonachandra to be ¿4 instead of ro 
(Ind. Ant., roro, p. 203). 
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dates as current years, . This opinion has been controverted by 
Mr. K. B. Pathak (Ind. Antb., 1917, pp. 2871.) who maintains 
with good reasons that the Gupta Era liko other Indian Eras 
was used to denote both expired and current years. The 
present plate seems to lend support to tlie views of Mr. 
Pathak by próviding an early use.of the current year along 
. With the instances of expired years cited in his paper.: The 
English equivalent of the date according to the modified 
views of Mr. Pathak. would be December 18, 506 A.D. ‘The 
plate is thus the earliest record found in Rast Bengal— 
. earler than the four Faridpur plates, with which ib bears 
` fruitful comparison, being slightly removed in place and time 
from them. l 


Falaeography 


The letters are of the Eastern varieby of the Northern 
Gupta script, ‘nearly 45" in size, well-shaped and erect, 
though not always deep.out, ‘and are more symmetrical 
than those in the Faridpur plates. . The top strokes. are - 
almost wedge-shaped. The test letters b, s and l appear. 
regularly in the Fastern variety in all the places where they 
occur. The letters s and s are, unlike the Faridpur plates, 
more clearly distingtished, the round-shaped Joop on the left 
side in the cerebral sibilant hauging down immediately from 
the top line. The loop at the side of the dental sibilant is 
nob, however, well-developed, creating confusion on the one 
hand with the letter m and on the otlier with the letter p. 
In a few places the baseline in both tho letters m aud s is 
found to be joined to the top lino of the left limb (ee, 
aérame in l, 1 and simz inl 23) ‘The plate exhibits a rich 
variety in the vowel marks, The sign for à, for instance, has 
all tne four forms found in the Bower Mss, : the superior 
mark or curs regularly in ji, Jë and jyà (1. 6) besides being 
used in the words dhapddi (1.6) ead aAarmmz (1. 10) and 
the archaic form of a curve beluy the right limb of the cere- 
bral nasal occurs iu N. 7 & 90. The mark fori is peeuliar— 
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an upright with a dot to the lef& just above the top line. 
Initial u and a occur several times; d and:e.only once each 
(Il. 12 and 29), Final m and final ¢ occur only. once each: 
the final t (line 13) is curiously formed by two top lines one 
above the other;: while the final. m (line: 25) which is 
faint has very much the same form as in the Bower Mss. 
part IV (vide Introd., Table II, Traverse 26) The owama - 
occurs only once in the last line; ib is practically 
identical ‘with a form of the comma as m Part VII of the 
Bower Mss. (Ib. Table V, Traverse 3), The plate remark- 
ably confirms the age of the Faridpur plates as determined 
by the late Mr. Pargiter from an examination of the 
various forms of the tesb letter y (Ind. Ant, 1910). For, in 
the present plate the earliest of the three forms of the 
letter—the three-pronged form with the sinistrorse curl, 
“preferred in Mss.” according to Dr. Hoernle (Ib., Introd., 
pp. XLVIN-xL1x)—has been used iii all the 31 places where the 
letter occurs uncompounded as well as in the compound ryya 
occurring 6 times. With the Ghugrahati (Kotwalipad) plate 
which must be regarded as genuine and which exhibits only 
the latest form of the letter wherever it occurs uncompounded, 
the present plate completes the series, so to speak, of Hast 
Bengal records exhibiting the different stages in the form 
of the letter y in course of a century (circa 500-600 A.D.). 


Language 


. The LaxavAaE of the plate is Sanskrit. and excepting 
the three usual imprecatory verses in lines 12-14, the entire 
record is generally in correct prose. The word ksetra 
is once apparently by mistake used in the masculine (line 19), 
The dual number in the word érautismrt? (line 8) is construed 
with a singular participle. The word triskülam (line 5) is 
fully reminiscent of Buddhist usage (ef. Sikgüsamuccaya, | 
Bendall p.218) As regards ORTHOGRAPHY the notable 
points are the doubling of consonants after a superscript 7, 
specially in the words calurvvimsati (line 15), svergge (line 


OBVERSE 
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. 12) and -pürnne (line 19) ; the doubling of consonants before 
a subscript r.as in mayibhadra (line 26) and regularly in 
the word ksettra (except once in line 29) ; and the doubling 
of dh before y as in anuddhyato (line 1) and -rmmaddhye 
(line.28). A final m is conjoined with a following p in sagha 
nam =parigrahe (line'5) zpalanám = prati (line 11) and with 
a following v iu -dattām=vā (line 13). The word viméati 
is always written with the dental nasal in place of the anu- 
svàra. The avagraha is omitted e.g. in lines 3'and 14. From 
the point of view of Lexicography, we may note the word ` 
khata. (1l. 28 and 29) meaning “a channel? It is evidently 
the original and the more archaic form of the word khatika 


‘occurring in the Khalimpur grant 1, * 43 (ef. Dr. S. K... 


Chatterji : Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, 
p. 488) whence the Bengali word khads is derived (Ibid, p. 
179). Similarly the word jola (still current in several plaees of 
Bengal as juli or jolà) meaning ‘a water-course, is transform- 
ed into jolaka in the Khalimpur grant (l. 43) and’ is probably 
connected with jofikà also. The word nauyoga is unique and 
probably means a small harbour for boats. Hajjika is another 
peculiar word which seems to be the origin of the Bengali 
word haya (cf. the phrase éukha haja of popular dialects) 
meaning “water-logged.” The word vilālæ is evidently deriv- 
. ed from vile with its peculiar meaning (a large watery hollow) . 
current in Bengal. .All these words are found in the same 
portion of the inseription giving the boundary of low and 
“marshy lands at the end (lines 28-30). It is interesting to 
' notice how these words, mostly non-Sanskritic in origin, 
survive in modern dialects through a millenium and a half, 
with very little change in their form or meaning. 

The plate records a gift of land from the camp of victory 
ab Kripura by Maharaja Vainyagupta made at the instance of 
his vassal Maharaja Rudradatta in favour of a Buddhist cone 
gregation of monks belonging to the Vaivarttika sect of the 
-Mahagana, which was established by a Buddhist monk, 
Acaryya Santideva in a Vihara dodicated to Avalokitesvara. 

LH.Q., MARCH, 1930. 7 
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This Pihàro was then in course: of construction (karyya- 
manaka) by the King (Rudradatta ca behalf of that Acaryya. 
The boundaries of the Jands, divided into five plots, are 
given at the end of the inscription. (lines 18-27), followed 
besides, by the boundaries of an unmeasured tract of.“low 
lands (talabhumi) of the Vihāra (lines 27-29) and of another 
unmeasured tract of “uncultivated marshy lands belonging 
to the entrance of the Vihara. without any tax" (ll. 29-31) 
The Royal Messenger (Dutaka) is Mahasimanta Maharaja 
Vijayasena, who is honoured with four official titles of dis- 
tinction. Two of these titles are new—" Pasicadhikaranopa- 
rika-patyuparika,” which we interpret as one word i.e, Presi- 
dent of a Board of five (District) Court Judges; and “pura- 
rpéloparika” i.e, President of City Governors The king’s 
orders regarding the gifs was communicated by the Dütaka 
to the three Kumaraématyas (line 17) who are consequently 
of a much inferior position. The writer of the grant was 
the Karana-RKayastha Naradatta, who was also. the Minister 
in charge of Peace and War. The epithet Karana-Kayastha 
calls for a remark. The word Karana itself generally 
means a clerk (Kayastha) or the whole clerical staff (Fáyastha- 
samhati according to Medini, Hemacandra, ete.) It appears 
from the use of the interesting compound’ here that Karana 
properly denotes the caste as in the Amarakosa being included 
among the mixed Sadra castes (II. x. 2). The commentator 
Sarvananda prescribed his duty as ‘lips lekhana-vrtti, Kayas- 
tha, which is not found in the Amarakosa as a caste name, 
probably denotes the office of a clerk l 
The plate thus brings to light the name ofa new king 
Maharaja Vainyagupta, who was reigning in the eastern- 
inosb corner of India four years before the earliest known 
date of Bhanugupta (510 A.D.) and about a quarter of a 
century before the great Yasodharman, whose dominions 
xtended up to the Lauhitya, As his appellative shows 
that he belongs to a distant scion of the Gupta family 
and he must have declared his independence during the 
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troubled times of Huye supermacy. He was not probably : 
directly connected with the Imperial Guptas, who were. 
Vaisgavas by religion, while Vainyagupta was ‘professed- 
ly a Saiva : his emblem is identical with the Saiva emblems 
.of the Mastraka dynasty of Valabhi and of the famous 
. Harsavardbana. His title Maharaja shows that he was nob 
& paramount sovereign; but. neither was he a mere petty 
chief for, besides issuing Royal Seals in his own name, he: 
claims to have under him one “Maharaja” as his vassal and 
another as his Ditaka . 

The plate is probably the earliest epigraphic record of a . 
` Brahmanic king making a gift of land to a Buddhist monas-. 
tery. The Vaivarttita Saiyha of the Mahayana is for the. 
first time mentioned in this plate alone and we are quite 
unable to trace it in the Buddhist works. The name seems: - 
to have reference to the doctrine of Vivaria (Illusion), which 
found so; much currency in post-Sankara Vedantism, but the. 
` term is never used in Buddhist philosophy as far as we know. 
"The sect which was founded (as we interpret and construe 

the word pratipadita in the text) by Acarya Santideva had 
probably a very narrow local existence and did not apparent- 
ly long survive its founder. Nevertheless, it is an inberest- 
ing fact that in the far Eastern corner of India Mahayana 
Buddhism flourished under the broad patronage of both 
' Buddhist aud Brahmanic kings fully a century before the 
time of Yuan Chwang and allowed one of. its teachers to 
found a new and distinct school of monks. It is tempting 
to identify Aearyya Santideva of our plate with the famous 
Mahiyana teacher of the same name who wrote the S¿hsa- 
samuceaya and the Bodhicaryavatara. There is nothing 
however to show thab they are identical. According to the 
Tibetan historian Taranatha the author flourished in the 
middle of the 7th century and the late Dr, Bendall found 
nothing to contradict his statement (Sibsasamuecaya, p. v). 
The Tibetan account of the Acaryyo is substantially corrobrat- 
ed by a short life of the scholar in Sanskrit (Sastri’s Dea, 


J^ 
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` Cat. of Buddhist Mss. pp. 51-58) according to which he lived 


and died a6 Nalanda 
~The total- measure of fhe‘ granted land divided into five 


: plots is 11 Pafakas, comprised in one village named Kanteda- 
; daka situated in Uttara Mandala, The uieasurerneut of the 


different plots are also given in the plate as follows :—" * 


Plot 1 “+ 7 Patakds and. 9 Drogavüpas ` 
PlobII. ^e 4987 G 
Poot ... ` $8 , 
` Plot IV "m NC JS.  - 480 


Plot V  .. 18 


Total— 11 Patakas 


This easily works out the important equation 1 Pataka = 


.40 .Dronavàpas. Pataka as a measure of land is mentioned . 
.. in thé Asrafpur plate of Devakhadea and subsequently in 


the several Pala and Sena records. The late Mr Ganga 
Mohan. Laskar worked out the equation T Pataka=50 
Dronavapas from the Asrafpur plates (Mem. A.S.B., vol; I 


“p. 87) but this is definitely disproved by the present plate 
"where exact. figures are given, while the Asrafpur figures 


are: only..rough. Unfortunately there are no means yet 
available to determine the measure of'a Dronavapa, as there . 
18 great divergence of views. regarding the corn mensure ` 


Drogo whence ib is derived. Drona asa land measure ia 
still- current in Eastern Bengal. and probably providés a 


better clue to the extent of a Dronovüpa than.any of the 


ancient texts 


- The lands were situated near the find place of the plate 
For, among the boundaries of Plots Nos. I and II occurs 


` the name of the village Gunikügrahüra, which can:.be safely — 
` identified with Guniighar. None of other place-names oan 


be identified now. ‘The fact thab these lands were situated 
in the Northern Mandala may lead us to conjecture that 
the main kingdom: of Vaiuyagupta with “the Headquarters 


Were probably situated in the southern part of the Distriob - 
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of Tippera, The village Gunaighar belongs to the large 

pargana Bardakhat (formerly Baldakhal) and is one of the : 
twelve villages: of the pargona: with their names ending in 
“ghar” (ef. the popular phrase in: Bengali current in the 
porgana—"Büra ghar ek dwar”). Ibis already well-known 
in the district as full of antiquities. A fine image of Vigna - 
in black stone was discovered many years ago. in .the village 

and is still. worshipped there,. About 5 yéars ago a stone ` 
‘image of the Buddhist God Avalokitesvara with twelve hands 
was also discovered in the village, with ‘the formula “ye : 
dharmmü &c.” inseribed in the pedestal, ` Only recently | 
another stone image of Visnu has been unearthed,. Ruins 
of a- temple of Vignu exist in the village and a small mound 
‘popularly known as Chudar. Paris supposed to cover the. 
‘ruins of another temple.. The place is likely: to yield more 
important finds if properly investigated. A temple. of Pra- 
dyumneávara is: mentioned in the plate giving a far greater 
antiquity to the worship of a form. of. Siva, immortalised 

by the .poeb-Uinapatidhara in the Deopara praéasti of Vijaya-. 
sena. bd 


7 TEXT 
OBVERSE 


1, Svasti Maha:nau-has by = as va-j ayaskandhavarat = Kri- 
purad = bhagavan = Mahadeva-padinuddhyato ` Maharaja-Sri- 
Vainyaguptah f | 

2. kušalil........svapadopajivinaé=oas kušalam = ñšamsya 
sam&jfiápayati viditam bhavatàm = astu yatha 

. 9$. maya matapittror =atmanas = ca pu(nya)bhivr(ddha)ye 
smat = padadasa-Maharaja-Rudradatta-vijiapyad = anenaiva 
Mahày&nika-Sakyabhilsv =4- l 


I About 8 letters are effaced by corrosion here. 
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4 cdryya-Santidevam=uddigya pope (7)? ... .....««५५५०५०५०६ ०५७ 
gbhage (१) . karyyamünaküryy&valokite$varüSrama.vihüre ane- 
nai- 

5. vücüryyeua pratip&dita(ke ?) Mah&yünika (?)-Vaivartti- 
ka?-bhiksusaghanüm? = parigrahe Bhagavato Buddhasya sata- 
tam trigkalam 

gandha-pusp&-dipa-dhüpüdi-pra^*............sya bhikgu- 
samghasya ca  eivara-pindapáta-S1yan&sana-glàna-pratyaya- 
bhaigaj yàdi- Bu 

7. pariblogáya , viháre* . (ca) khanda-phutta-pratisams- 
‘. kára-karag&ya U ttara-Mandalika-Kantedadaka-crame sarvato 

bho- ' 
E" genagraharatwenaikadasa-khila-patakah paficabhih kh- 


Cand is= témrapathenatisrstah (is) Avi ca khalu sgruti-smrti- 


9, h&pavihita ( i* ) Punya-bhiimidaua-srutim =aihik = &m- 
uttrika-phalavi$ese smrto (?)9 bhàvatah samupagamya svatas- 
tu pi- 
.. 10, dim=apy=firikriya pattrebhyo bhimim’......dviga (1). 
 dbhir = asmad = vacana-gauraval =sva-yaso-dharmmavaptaye 
c= aite PN l Eo 
' 1l. patakš& asmin=bi( ? vi)hàre Ssasvat =kalam =abhy 


I This important portion apparently giving the situation of the 
Vihüra is almost lost by corrosion: the last word seems to be 
digbhage l 

‘2 The superscript z is formed. here below the top-stróke (cf 
Burvvena in |, 28 below) : 

3 Read saüghanam. The letter gh has a curl here to the left - 
which is not found in the letter in 1, 6 below 

4 . The ` portion effaced here would read something. like -vartte- 
niya tae” * 
5 The superior stroke for % in -Ad- is unusual looking like that 
for e 

6 Read smríau or smrtüm 

7 About 4 letters are indistinct here 


& 4 or 5 letters are cut off here reading something like -amm- 
mantavyah 
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(I* ) Anup@lanam=prati.ca Bhagavatà Pardéaratma- 
` Jeus;Vedavyà&- p” 

12. . sena Vyasena gitah šlok& bhavanti (| ) Sastim varga "' 
sa(hasra)ni ‘svargge “modati bhümidah (1*) Aksepta e= nu- 
mantà ca tir. | = 

18. nyeva nake! vaseb (|a) Svadattim ‘paradattam = 
va yo hareta (vasu)ndhar&m (1*) (sa) visthayàrm krmirebhü- . ` 
tvà pitrbhih 8819 pacyate 

14. Purvadatt&m .dvijatibhyo yatnad =rakga yudhisthira- 
(1*) Mahim mahimatàm $resíha danat = $reyonupàlanam (|| *) 
Varttaman astasity =u- | I ; 
|, 18. ttara-Sata-sàmvatsare . paugamasasya ` eaturvvin$a- ` 
| titama-divase - Dütákena Mabàpratihàrà-Mahàpilu pati-Pafi-- 

.cdhi- . ` ` 
karanoparika-patyuparika-2 ? $ . -purapüloparika- . 
| Mahàrája-$ri-mahàa-s&manta Vijayasenen —aitad = ekadafapata- 

` ka-dà- 

. :017. nàyàjüàm = anubhavitah Kumaramitya-Re vajjasvami- 
Bhàmnha-Vatsabhogik&h (|*)  Likhitam Sandhi-vierahüri? 
karana-kaya- 

18. -stha-Naradattena(||*) Yattr =aika-ksettra-khagde. 
nava-dronavapi-dhika-sapta-pataka-parimane simà-lingüni Pir. 
vvena Guneka- | 

19. grahārà-grāma-sīmā`' Visnu-vardhaki-kgettras = oa 
Daksinena ^ Miduvilala (?)-ksettram  Rájavih&ra-ksettrafica | 
. Pascimena Sürinàsiram pürnneka- 

20. ksettram Uttarena Dosgibhoga-puskarini*....:. ,.. ..... 

ee es vam = ply&k = Adityavandhu- 
kgettrinafica sima (||) i 


I Read zara£e 

2 2 letters cannot be correctly deciphered here: it.is possibly . 
sura or pura, in the latter case a repetition by mistake of the same 
word pura 3 Read -vigrahadhikiri- : 

4 A number of letters here as well as in il. 22 and 23 below : 
are all but effaced. It will serve no useful purpose by conjectural 
readings of these portions 
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91. Dvitiya- khandasy:= astavingati- dronavapa- parimá-. 
. pasya sims Pürvvena Gunikagrahara-grama-sima Daksinena. 
` Pakka- . s ; 
22, vilàla(P)-ksettram ^ PaScimena Rajavihára-ksettram, 
Uttarena Vaidya(?)-kgettram(||*) Trtiya-khándasya trayovi - 
néati-dronavapa- 
^ 98. parim&nasya sim& Pürvvepa o.c. s. 0 kgetiram. 
` Daksinena-nakhaddarccarika(?)'ksettrasim& Pascimena l 


REVERSE 


24. J(oP)üri-ksettram Uttarena Naotjodaka-ksettram (19) 
Caturthasya trimSaddronavapa-parimana-ksettra-khandasya . 
"sim& Pirvvena 
f 5. Buddhška-ksettra-sima . Daksinena ` Kalaka-ksettram 
` .Paéeiiena (S)üryya-ksettra-sim& Uttarena Mahipála-ksettram 

(us) (Pa)iicamasya | i 
. 96. pādona-pāțaka-dvaya-parımāņa ksettra-khandasya simi . 
 Puüurvvena Khanda vid(u)ggtirika-kgettram Daksinena Mani- 
` bhaddra- 

97. ksetbram PaScimena Vajfiar&ta-ksettra-sim& Uttarena 
. Nadadadaka-gramasimeti (*) Vihüra-talabhumer —api ‘sima- 
lingani " 

28. Pürvvepa Cadamani-Nagarasri-Nauyogayor =mmaddhye 
‘ Jos Daksinena Ganesvara-vilala-puskarinys nau-khatah 

29. Pagcimens  Pradyumne$vàra-dévakula-ksebra-prántah 
Utterena : Pradamara-Nauyoga-khatah (I*) ` Etad = Vibara- 
praveSya-Stinya-pratikara-  . f 
. 80. hajjika-khila-bhumer = api smma-lingàni — Pürvvenma ' 
Pradyumnesvara-devakula-ksettra-sima Daksinena Sakyabhiksv 
-ücüryya-Jita- .. l 
= 81. Sena-Vaibürika-ksettr&vasà (१) nah Pascimena Ha (?) 

o&ba-gamga Ubttarena Danda-puskinitc =eti | Sam 100 80 8 
possya-di? 20 4 


1 Read -pugkaripi. —. |o 0552 Read panga- 
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TRANSLATION 


(Lines 1-2) Hail | From the victorious camp full of great 
ships and elephants and horses! (situated) ab Kripura, the P 
glorious Maharaja Vainyagupta,? who meditates on the, feet 
of God Mahadeva, being in. good health, issues a command. 
after wishing health to.-...and his own dependents: Be 
- it known to you that 

(Lines 3-8) For enhancing the religious merits of myself 
‘and my parents, on the request of Maharaja Rudradatta, 
slave to Gur: feet, in the village of Kantedadaka situated in | 

e “Northern Mandala,” eleven: -Pafakas of uncultivated 
lands in five plots are granted by Me, by means of a copper- 
plate as an Agrakara in absolute possession ; for providing 
perpetually for perfumes, flowers, lights, incense, etc thrice 
a day unto the Lord Buddha in the abode of the Vaivarbtika 
congregation of monks (belonging) to the Mahayana, estab 
lished‘ by the®Buddhist monk of the Mahayana, Acaryya . 
Santideva, in the Asrama-Vihara (dedicated) to Arya-Ava- 
lokitegvara, which (Vib&ra) was being constructed in íhe...... . 
part of--++--by that (king) for the sake of that Acaryya ; and 
for the enjoyment of garments, food, beds, seats, medicines. 
for the sick etc. by that congregation ; and also for repair- 
ing breaks and cracks in the Vihāra 

(Lines 8-11) Here, again, both veda aud smrti (texts) 
are indeed prescribed. By reading in the legal text, en- 
. joining special merits both here and hereafter, the sense of 


1 The opening expression mahkinan eic. occurs in the Gaya plate 
of Samudragupta (Gupta Ins, p.256) and also in the Banskhera and 
Madhuban plates o£ Harga. 

2 Vainya, a synonym for "the first king" Prthu, is spelt here 
vith the dental nasal as in Rgveda, VIIL ix. 10. ltis now gene 
rally spelt with: the cerebral (cf, Gupta, Ins, p, 74— a&/igüti-gunená 
varmyan) : 

3 Apa-vikita is a rare word not found elsewhere. 
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a (now lost) Vedic text regarding holy 819 of lands,! and 
themselves courting even hardships, enemy ‘kings, who (are 
. agreeable to giving) lands to proper persons, should, upon ° 
our honour in words and also for themselves acquiring fame 
and merits, approve (the grant of) these Patakas unto this 
Vihara, 

(Lines 11-14) Regarding keeping. up (in future), there ` 
are again verses sung by the revered Vyasa, the compiler 
of the Vedas, and the son of Paragara :—(v. 1) The giver ` 
of land rejoices in Heaven for sixty thousand years and 
he who confiseafes and he who assents live in Hell for that 
period. (v. 2) He who takes away land given by himself or 
by othersrots along with his forefathers becoming a worm 
in soil (v. 3) O Yudhisthira, the best of kings, protect cire- 
fully the land granted by former (kings) to Brahmins, for 
protection is better than the gift itself, > 

(Lines 14-18) In the current year. of One Hundred and 
Lighty-Hight, on the 24th day of the month of Pausa, by 
the Royal Ambassador, the great Frontier King Maharaja 
Vijayasena, who is the High Chamberlain, the Officer-in- 
charge of Elephants, the President of the Board of Five Law 

ourb Officers and President of City: Governors, the (royal) 
command for the gift of these eleven Zàfakas is made known- 
unto ihe Kumürümülyas Revajjasvami, Bhamaha and Vatsa- 
Lhojika. (This is) written. by Karana-Kayastha Naradatta, 
` who is the Minister in charge of Peace and Wa: 
(Lines 18-27) Wherein the first plot of land measuring 
. séven Patakas and nine Drogavapas, the boundary marks are, to 
. the East, the border of the Gugikagrahara village and the field 
of Engineer Visnu ; to the South, the field of Miduvilala (?) 
and the field helengiag to the Royal. Vihara ; to the West, 
. the Surinasirampurnneka (?) field ; to the North, the tank 
of Dosibhoga,..«...and the boundaries of the fields of (P) 
.  Vampiyaka and. Ádityabandhu. Of the second plob measur: 


I Reading Sjuríuu, Sma makes much the same senses 
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` 


‘ ing. twenty-eight Dronavapas, the boundaries -are, to’ the. ' 


East, border of 'Gugikagrahara village; to the South, the ` 
field .of: Pakkavilala (2); to the West, the field’ of the 
Royal 'Vihara. To the North," thé field : of: Vaidya.......... 
Of the third. plot measuring ‘twenty-three Dronavapas | 
the boundaries are to the East, the. field of......... ; to 
the South, the, boundary limit of. the field of........ to the 


West, the ‘field of.Jolari; to the North, the field of Naei- ^: 


jodaka. ` Of the fourth plob of land measuring thirty Droga-. 
vüpas, the boundaries are, to the East, the boundary limit 
of the field of Buddhaka ; to the South, thé field of Kalaka ; 
to the West, the boundary limit of the field of Suryya; to . 
the North, the field of Mahipala, Of the fifth plot of land 
measuring g couple of Patakas less a quarter, the boundaries: 
are, to the East, the field of Khandaviduggurika . tothe - 
‘South, the’ field of Manibhadra ; to the West, the boundary | 
limit of the field’ of Yajfiaiata ; to the North, the boundary 
limit of the village Nadadadaka E 

(Lines 27-31) The boundary marks of the low lands? 
- belonging to the: Vihàrà are, to the East, the channel between 
the (two) ports of ships at Cdàmant and Nagaraéri? ; to the 
South, tlie channel .open to ships connected to the large 
marshy pond of Ganesvara’ ; to. the West, the end of the 
field belonging to the temple of' Proadyumnesvara . to the 
North, the channel (leading) to the port of Pradamara.t The 
boundary marks also of water-logged waste lands pertaining 
to the right of entrance’ of this Vihára and paying. no 


1 For ¢alabhimi cf. tala pitaka in the Khalimpur grant l. 52 
2 There are possibly two place names here : it may also mean “at 
| the iown of Cüdamané" the epithet Sri is then ill construed with 
nauyoga 

3 Canit be a place name? 

4 Also seems to be a place name rather than that of a person, 

5 The word prüvebya is difficult to` interpret, The meaning 
suggested by Dr. Sukthankar, following Hultzsch, “that which belongs 
to the ?7àve$a" (a territorial division), Ef. Js, XVII, p. 106, does 
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requital (tax)! are to the Kast, the boundary limit of the 
field belonging to the temple of Pradyumneévara ; to the 
South, the limit .of the field belonging to the Vihara of the . 
Buddhist monk Acaryya Jitasena; to the West the 
stream? Hacàta ; to the North, the tank of Danda (P) 

(Line 31) The year 188, the 24th day of Pausa 


DINESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA ` 


Grant of Bhaskara Varman of Kamarupa and the 
Nagara Brahmanas 


In . 1912 three copper plates were found’ at village 
Nidhanapura in Paficakhanda Pargana of the: distrieb of 
Sylhet (Assam). These plates form parts of a grant of 
land to certain Brahmanas by Bhšskara Varman, the king 
of Kāmarūpa issued from the camp at Karnasuvarna, 
Subsequently two more plates were found, It is said that 
one more plate is wanting: to make the grant complete, ' 
It is rumoured that the missing plate is’ in the ‘possession 
of a Mahomedan. The readings of the first three were: 
published in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. xii, pp. 65-79 ‘and 
also in the Bengali Journal ‘Vijaya,’ vol. i, pp. 625- ff. The: 


not seem to apply here.: The expression efad-vihira-praveiya quali- 
fies the Khila-bhtimi whose boundaries are given and must convey 
some legal right with respect to these lands, belonging to the Vihira, 
The nature of this right cannot bə determined, but the subsequent . 
expression Stmya-pratikara would seem to suggest by implication 
that this “right of entrance” is evidently of an inferior kind (cf. the 
well-known phrase a-cita-bhata-priveiya) a 

I Pratikara can hardly mean ‘the right of .alienation' ; it may 
simply mean ‘tax’ (£ara) or better ‘a state allowance 

2 Gamgs ‘a stream’ survives in the word ging still current in 
East Bengal (cf, Dr, S. K, Chatterji : Joc. cit, pp, 305 and 363). 
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two plates found. subsequently were published in the Bengali 
journal ‘Pratibha’ of the Dacca Sahitya Parigad. All ‘these | 


were edited by Mahamabopadhyaya Padmanatha Bhatta- 
charya Vidyavinoda, The grant was originally made by. 


king Bhüti Varman (circa 497-520 4.0.) the great-great-grand-. -. 


father of Bhaskara Varman, but the plates having been 
burnt, these renewed plates were issued to. the- successors 
of the original grantees 

The time of issue of the renewed. grant is. not ‘mentioned ` 
in the plate, Our learned editor assumed perhaps: rightly, 


‘that Bhüskara Varman - was rewardéd with the possession of E 
` Kanjasuvarna after the death iof ,his great friend Harga ® 


‘for. the valuable assisbance rendered by him ‘to the: powerfal 
. Chinese invader Wiang-hiuen-tsi (647-49 à.c), who.. crushed - 
the usurper Arjuna, the minister of Harga, who had ascended 
the throne’-after the latter’s demise.. Harsa could not have 


allowed the kingdom of such a powerful rival (Sasanka) to be —. 


included in ‘the territory of Bh&skara Varman,a weaker king: 
An all appearance, however friendly he might have been.! ‘But 
: he has subsequently. changed his opinion with no plausible . 
reason, and surmised that the grant was made after. the 
_ repulsion of Sasanke and the regular investiture of Harsa 
“"gometine between 605-612,9 ` 

As regards the identification of the donated land; we 
are sorry, we could not agree with our learned editor, which 
he places somewhere in North Bengal not far off from Karna- 
suvarna. It is generally the case that the Jand is in or 
about the place where the plates are found and the exceptions 
are few. He says that ‘the fact that the copper-plates have 
been found in Sylhet does not prove that the land must have 
belonged to that district, The copper-plates inscribed under 
the orders of Vaidyadeva, king of Kémariipa, were found in 
Kamauli near Benares City’. What he says is true but 


1 Ep, fud, vol, XII, p. 66. 2 Ep, Ind., 1927. 
3 Ep. Ind, vol. II, pp. 347ff. 
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should we ‘nob firsb:of all look to the geography of the find 
“spot: to see if the land. can be located there and failing in 


^ that look for ib elsewhere ? Mm: Vidy&vinoda has donè 


. nothing of the sorte He has at once run to the North "Bengal. 
It may be stated that the instances like the one he ‘has 
cited are very rare and the case of Benares is ‘a special one, 
for that being a place of pilgrimagé where people go to live 
"for the rest of their lives or for ever and take with 
. them all their valuable belongings. Such cannot be said of ° 
` Sylhet UE e 
Let us-see if from the boundaries.given; we can identify: 
the land in Paficakhanda, where ‘the + plates: have been found 


atid then we sliall-see how far. the arguments.given .in favour . 


. of "North Bengal tenable...‘ The: boundaries are :— ` 

- tothe east dried-up Kausika ; to. the south-east +he dried-up - 

` Kausika, marked by‘a cut-down fig-tree ;.to the south fencing: 
of fig trees ; to the south-west the dried river-bed (Ganginika), 
„marked by a. cut-down fig-tree-; to: the west now the dried. 
up river-bed (Gahginik&) ; to the north-west a potters pit 
-and the (said) dried-up river-bed (Ganginika), bent east-wards ; 
to ‘the north a large Jatali tree ; to the north-east the pond 
of. the tradesman Khasoka and the dried-up-(river) Kausika 
These dried-up Ganginika and Kausik& are. the important: 
landmarks. In East Bengal including Sylhet all. rivers 
are called G&üg, a corruption of the word Ganga aud the 
word:Ganginika is a Sanskritised word for a rivulet, "Thus we - 
have. dried-up river-beds both in the east’ and-ivest. By looking 
-at the map: of Sylhet we find that a river named Kusiara is ह 
flowing by ‘the: north-west of. Pafida-khanda:: ^ Tliis rive: 
is perhaps the. Kausikā mentioned in the’plates, which pro- 


` bábly'gave üp.its former bed in the east and. took the course... 


of the dried-up Genganikà in the west after the grant of the 


> plates. © The land was under. Candrapuri Visáya, If we can ` 


^ show that there is such a place in Sylhet, we. may be pretty 


sure that. the- land is in: Pafica-khands. In Rennel’s map : 7 


. . of 1679 A.c. is found a place named Caudrapura or Candapura 
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"Wear :the present village of Bagasura,+. This : may be 
the Candrapuri Vigaya,. We. will give, other. proofs 
in support, hereafter. Mention is, made,.of a place named . 
Gandrapari .on the. west bank of the river Trisrota in the 
grant of Vanamala=Varmadeva of Kamaripa,? who. also 
claims his:‘descent. from. Bhagadatia like Bhaskara Varman 


He ruled in: about 880-865 4.0.9 Even- if ib is read as.. 


.,Candrapuri we need not go to, the. west, bank of the. Trisrot& , 


^ when we can find one nearer to.the place in Sylhet, Besides - 


, this Candrapari is not stated to be a Vigaya. 
^ Now.le& us see how far. the learned editor. is right in 
supposing the land to be in North; Bengal 
(1) He. says that Yuan Chwang after leaving Kama- . 
rüpa.in 643 a.c. gob information of certain regions one of | 
"which was ‘Shihlichatolo’ and 19 holds this ‘to be Srihatta - 
abd therefore the find-place which is in Srihatta cannot be 
within Kàmarüpa l 
Scholars do not agree in identifying 'Shihlichatolo' with - 


Srthatta and controversies are still going: ou. Even if we. 


concede ‘this, does the mere fact of mentioning Srihatta 
as a. country precludes its being a part of Bhaskaras 
. dominions’ ?. On ihe other hand  Bhüskara Varman has been 
described in the-contemporary history of. China as the ruler 
of Eastern India,* So it is not at all difficult to assume that 
Srihatta formed a part of the kingdom of Bhaskara Varman 
Ib may be that the country which came to be known as. 
Srihatta afterwards formed a part of Bhüti Varman's kingdom 
but got out of the hands of his successors and Bhaskara 
re-conquered it after Yuan Chwang left Kamartipa, We have 
seen before that the issue of the grant was made some time 


I Srihatter Itivetta, part IV, f. n. to p. 74. 

'2 J.A,S,B., 1840, p. 765 and Rangpur Sahitya. Parigad Patrika, 
vol, IX, p. 27 

^3 The Social History of Kamarüpa, vol, I, p. 178 

4 Ibid., p. 153 
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‘after the death of Harsa in 648 4, c. Besides this the tradi- 
tion is in favour of placing Sylhet. within the kingdom of 
 K&ümarüpa.! The, author of S.ihatter Itivrtta quotes 
several authorities to show that Sylhet. 0106 belonged to 
K&marüps.? 

(2) His next argument is that the Sampradayika Brahma- 
nas of Sylhet who are said to have come from Mithil&, have 
genealogical accounts of their families. It is recorded therein 
that five of their ancestors were imported -by the king of 
Tipperah in 651 4. €, and that the very locality where the 
f plates have been found was allotted to these Bršhmanas and 
5 80 the-place was called Pafieakhanda. This event took place: 
two years before Yuan Chwang heard of 'Shihliebatolo'; and 
although such geneological accounts are only to be accepted 
with reservation, yet there can be.no doubt that much of the 
eastern part‘of the district of Sylhet including Paficakhanda, 
the place of the find, belonged to the king of Tipperah at 
that period f 

We ‘cannot well follow the latter part of this argu- | 
ment. The Mahamahopàdhyàya himself admits that the 
authority. of the genealogical documents. on which he bases 
his argument cannot be depended on. but still he is sure 
that Paficakhanda belonged to the Tipperah Raj. In fact 
that the two books named ‘Vaidika Samvadini’ and ‘Vaidika ` 
Puravrtta’ which he apparently. alludes to, are not at all 
reliable, has been amply proved by Mr, Achyuta Charan 
: Chaudhuri. He says in his notes to the 4th and 5th chapters 
of his book, ‘Srihattera ltivrtta, vol. ii, part I, pp. 67, 69 
‘and 70 about.these two books thus,—‘“‘There are grave doubts 
as to the originality of the text of the grant ineorporated by 
the author of the “Vaidika Samvadini in his book," 

“Story is heard of bringing in Brahmanas in another place 
(ab Sàmantas&ra in the Faridpur distriot) by the renowned 


1 Srthatter Itivrtta, vol. IL, part I, ch. I, pp. 8-11, 
2 The Social History of Kümatüpa, I, p. 178. 
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"king. Sšmala: Varma, to perform sacrifice on account of the 
fall.of vultures (on his palace). Does it not appear that this, 
affair (of bringing five brahmanas to perform the vulture- ' 
| sacrifize by the king. Adi Dharmapha of Tipperah) was fabri- 
‘gated in imitation of the sacrifice of Samala-Varma and 
: the word Rae. prefixed.to the name (of king Dharmapha) ` 
following the king Adistra. of Bengal,’ who brought. five 
. Brabmanas to perform sacrifice? : MAP 
“In our opinion even if the fact of this sacrifice and the. 
. grant of land be true, plates wers lost long before. A Sainpra- 
. dāyika Brahmana . (late ‘Syima Sundara Bhattacatyya) 
. wrote his Vaidike Samvadini only in recent times basing on 
this well-known tradition and converting it into a history." 
“According to a section of the S&mpradüyika Brahmanas ` 
` Adi Dharmapha like king Ádiéüra brought five brühmanpas: 
` from '"Kanauj (and not from Mithila as stated by the 
, Vaidika-Ssmv&din) and they are the descendants of these - 
' brahmanas. In support of their statements: they refer to a 
book named ‘Vaidika-puravytta, but many are sceptical 
about its existence.” : 2 d z ko, x o 
What reliance can be placed on these books of ` genea- 
logies of these Vaidika brühmanas (Sampradayikas are 
also known as Vaidikas) will be apparent when we 
learn the facts aboub the alleged copper-plate grants of 
SamalaVarma, The two copper plates produced by the | 
-Vaidika brahmanas of Kotàlipad& and S&mantasdra, said to 
have beén granted to their forefathers by Samala-Varma, are 
proved to be the grants made by Hari-Varm& and Visvartipa- 
` Sena to some brahmanas other than their forefathers, Samala- 
Varma is a historical person, while Adi Dharmaphi is a 
myth. It is very curious that they have recorded even 
the texts of these grants in their books. Kotalipada and | 
S&mantasüra Vaidikas are later arrivals in this country than 
those of Sylhet, so their traditions are nob so much lost 
as those of their brethren of Sylhet and so the former had not 
to build upon much on their imagination to fill up the gap. 
LH,Q., MARCH, 1930 9 
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The date (641 4, p.) of the grant of Adi Dharmaphà al- 


most synehronises with. the time of grant ot the Bhaskara ` 


^' Varman, which, we have seen before, is about 649 A.D 


"The name of Paüeskhanda originated perhaps with the 


_ number five of the bráhmanas who were granted the land 
originally by Bhati Varma and whose descendants, direct and 
. otherwise, numbered to about 120 in 150. years by ths time 
his great-great-grandson. Bhüskara Varma.: This also may 
‘account for the numbers of goíras being more than five 


: the divisions of tlie Veda to which the brahmanas belonged 
viz.,.Bahvrea branch of the Rgveda, Chandogya branch of the 
S&maveda, the Taittiriya Caraka and Vajasancya branches of 
the Yajurveda 


^^ Or the name may have been derived from the number five of . 


In his third argument he says that the name"of Srihatta - 


has very curiously found its place in an inscription of a date- 
prior to that of Bhaskara Varma, viz, in the Pragasti of the 
_ temple of the Lakkha Mandala at.Madhà.in the Jaunsar 
Bawar distriet.! Just on the top. of the inscription is the 
word rihattadhišvarebhyah ? Dr. Bühler, who read the 
inscription and assigned to it a date of about 600 A.D. was of 
opinion that the letters were of a later date. They, however, 


could not from their very'nature be of 8 posterior date., They f 
were apparently inserted: to fill in some omission somewhere . 


in the inscription, and. very probably the calligraphic. diffe- 
rence is due to a different hand that corrected the mistake 


` Àb any rate it becomes evident that by 600 a.f. there was, 


-a ‘place called -Srihatta, which. had its adhigvaras (lords) 
. This argument has been refuted. by Prof. Sten Konow, tlie 
then editor of the Epigraphia Indica G said thab there 
"was no indication that the words in question were to be in- 
serted anywhere in the inscription. The alphabet is certainly 


` later than the Prasasti, and no inference can be drawn for the . ' 


time about a.D. 600 


1 Ep. Ind., vol I pp tof ^^^ 


b 
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For reasons given hereafter we are led to think that the 
brihmanas, to whom Bhüti Varma granted the land in about 
500 A.D. were of the same stock as the Nagara brahmanas who 
are said to have migrated to Guzrat about the same time ` 
With the rise of the Valabhi kings, From the Nagara- 
khanda of Skanda Purana as well as from Nàgara-kusumàfi- 
jali we learn that Hatakesvara Siva is their principal family 
deity (Kuladevata). We find a Háàtake$vara Linga at 
Paficakhanda (० Nagarakhanda) probably installed by these 
brihmanas. We find in the grant that seven shares of the 
land were for the purpose of Bali, Caru and Sabri.’ .We think 
that they: were meant for Hatakesyara Siva, the family deity 
of the donees, Tt may be that the name Srihatta was derived - 
from HatakeSvara, If our surmise is correct, there: is 10 
difficulty to .conclude. that the name of Srihatta is not of 
a later date than.600 A. D. ` ! "EA AES 

Mm, Vidy&vinód says thas the grant issued from the camp 
of Karnasuvarna must have related to the locality within 
` the jurisdictions of that territory. He also supposes this to 
be somewhat near the north-western boundary of Karpa- 
suvarņa, ie. in northern Bengal. Iu support of his suppo- 
sition he refers to the grant of Dharmapàla, which relates to’ | 
the same locality, i.e., North Bengal, where even now the 
word Gangin& is used to denote a dried-up river-bed. We - 
have already said that Gaàgin& or Gang is a common word 
in East Bengal including Sylhet. 

To prove that the land was in North Benyal, we have 
‘also to prove that the country Was ‘comprised within the 
kingdom of Bhüti Varma in about 500 A.D. when the land 
was originally granted. But it is clear from the Damodarapur 
copper-plates that Pundra-vardhana of North Bengal was 
within the Gupta empire at least froin 443 A.D. to 545 4.0, * 

Taking these facts into consideration we are led to believe 


1 Ind, Ant,, 1911, p, 31. 2 Ep. Ind, vol, IV, pp, 24311, 
3 Ibid, vol, XV, pp, 113, 
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that these br&hmanas are none other than a branch of 
the Nágara brahmanas and the present day Sam pradayika 
brahmanas of Sylhet are their descendants and represent 
‘the Bhiksus among the Nagaras. Our learned editor also 
admits that the S&mprad&yika brahmanas might have some 
connection with them. , According to (Vaidika-Samvhdinr 
they come from Mithila and according to "Vaidika-Puravrtte f 
they eame from Kanauj Apparently these brahmanas came” 
via Mithila and Kanauj and some of them settled in those 
countries. In fact the Nagaras can be found in both these 
provinces even now. . je "E SS. 

. These brahmanas .have surnames such as Ghosh, Vasu, 
Deva, Datta, Bhüti, Sena, Soma, Palila, Kunda, Pala, . 
Bhatta Kirtti, Dama, Dasa, etc., whereas the Nagara 
brahmanas have got similar surnames such as Datta, Gupta, 
Nanda, Ghoga, Sarma, Dasa, Varmi,. Nagadatta, Bhuta, 
Mitra, Deva and Bhava.* Brahmanas with similar surnames 
are also found in the Tippera cop per-plate grant of Lokanatha 
of the eighth century - (Ep. Ind., vol. xv). ® 
- Some of the Gotras of these brahmanas with slight 
variations here and there are common ‘with the Gotras of the 
Nagara brahmanas as are mentioned in the Skanda-Purüna, 
Nagara-khanda, chapter. 115. - "OA l 

These are Kausika, Kasyapa, Bharadvüja, Kaundineya, 
Parasarya, ‘Garga, - Gautama, Bahvhrea, Angira, Vatsya, 
Kautsa, Sandilya, Maudgala, Katyayana, Krspátreya and 
Saunaka, The Gotras of the Sampradayika brühmanas are: 
Vatsa, Vatsya, Bharadvaja, Krgnatreya, Parasara, Katya- 
° yana, Kasyapa, Maudgulya, Syarna-Kausika, Gautama, and 
of the P rācīna (old) brahmanas dre: Sandilya, Krsnatreya, 
Maudgulya, Bharadvaja, Atreya, Vatsya, Kasyapa, Vasistha, 
Gautama, Katyayana and Jatukarna,? on, 

We find in. the Nagarakhanda of the Skanda- Parana that 


r Ind, Ant, 1911, p. 31. 
4 Srihatter Itivrtta, Upakramanika, pp. 6t. 
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Hatakesvara Siva is the family deity of Nagara brahmanas. 
` We'find a deity of the same name in Paficakhanda, Tt, is 
perhaps as old as Bhüti Varma, who probably built the first c 
temple and made endowments for Bali, Caru. and Satra 
mentioned in the grant of Bhaskara Varma, which is only a. 
renewal of the grant of Bhuti Varma, When the temple 
was in ruins, Vanamaladeva (830-865 A.D.) another king 
of the Bhagadatta dynasty like those of Bhuti Varma and. 
Bhaskara Varma rebuil& it and made endowments for it. 9 
Mention of this Hatakesvara Siva is +o be found in the 
Mahalinge$vara Tantra l 

The.land-ieasure of Hala and paddy-measure: of Paila 
are said to be in vogue both in Guzrat as well as in Sylhet 
Our learned editor was -much struck with this similarity . 
in two extreme parts of India, and failed to account- for- it. $ - 
We think these were introduced in both places by the Nagara 
br&hmanas.. Our surmise is corroborated by the fact that tho 
Sunak (North Gujrat) grant of 1099 Ap. (Ep. Ind., vol. I. 
p. 316) in which the-two words occur, relates to Sunaka- 
gráma, which was within Anandapura, ‘Srimadinandapura- 
pratibaddha’; (modern Badanagara), the original home of’ the 
Négara-brahmanas, But it is not correct to say that these 
were not in vogue in Bengal. We at least find that the word 
Hala occurs in the copper-plate grant of Hari-varma-deva.4 

18608 Niagara, the author of the Advaita-Prakaga was 
a Sylhet brahmana, Does not his surname indicate that he 
was a Nagara bralimana 2 f 

There isa script called *Mussalman Nagri in use 
amoug the Mussalmans of Sylhet.5 It is on record that 
many Brahman families of Sylhet embraced Islam. 16 is 
perhaps im contradistinetion to “Deva Nagari’ which the 


. The Social History of Kamarüpa by N. N, Vasu, vol, 1, p. 178. 
Rangpur Sahitya-Parisat Patrika, vol, 1x, no, I, p. 25. Í 

| Sahitya Pariast Patrika, vol. xxiii, no, 4, pp. 181-182, 
Vanger Jatiya Itihása, Brahinana Kanda, pt. iii, p. 215, 
Srihatter Itivrtta, appendix (i) to vol, I. 
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‘Hindus used, It. is for experts to say if the Nagari and the 
Mussalman Nügri-were derived from a common seript. 

It is said that there is much ‘similarity in language 
and architecture between Bengal and Guzrat. In conclusion, 
we must not fail to notice that apart from the general histor- 
ical value, these plates promise to be very important in 
throwing light on the social history of Bengal, It is very 
curious that br&hmagas with the, surnames mentioned are 
nowadays not to be-generally met with in Bengal. but these 
surnames are very common among the Kayasthas and other 
castes of. Bengal... Some of the Kayasthas are said to hay e 
come from Kanauj, but Kayasthas with similar’ surnames 
are not beard of anywhere ‘except in Bengal. Copper-plates 
recording. the names cf brihmanas with similar surnames 
have been found in Etawa. (Kanauj)!, Tippera? and Orissa.§ 
Copper-plates of about the same time have been found in 
Bengal and elsewhere bearing the names of persons holding. 
the post of Kayasthas snd other g oyernmont offices and with 
Similar surname | l 

Besides these surnames some péculiar customs and tradi- 
tions are found common among these people., According to 
Bhandarkar. and ‘Nagara-Puspafijali? (a book on Niagara. 
brāhmaņas, published by the Nagara- Club, Lucknow), some 
of the Nagara brahmanas are, according to their professions, 
have become Ksutriyas (Rajputs) and Vaisyas (Baniyüs). 
Bhandarkar. says that the Nàgaras originally came from 
the Sapüdalaksa country. Mention is found in the Karatoya . 
-Mihatmya of a séttlement of Sapüdalaksa brahmanas on its 
bank in North Bengal, There is also a river named Niagara 
in North Bengal. This shows that these brabmanas ‘came 
to Bengal also. How to explain all these facts? If proper. 


Ep. Ind., vol p. 179. 

Ep. Ind., vol, XV I pe 
Ibid., vol, XV. (Neulpur Grant of Subhakar) 
J, A, S. B, 1911, p. 501, 
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investigations are made: more facts may be found; which may: 
help to'solve tlie mystery of formation of castes in Bengal at ` 
leas , 

We have strong reasons to suspect that these Naicara 
Lrélimanas can not only be traced in the brahmànss of Bengal 
but also in'other castes such as Kayasthas, Vaidyas, Nava 
Sàkhas and Suvarna-vanikas. As this is not the plaee tó 
‘discuss them here, we desist from doing so and roserve ib for 
a subsequent article. We have also reasons to suspect 
that these N&garás came from the uurth-western. border of 
Kasmir PS 


JOGENDHA CHANDRA GHOsH 


Problems of the Natyasastra 


Panini alludes in his grammar to Natastitras (books of rules for 
- Natas compiled by Silalin and Kréàéva) and Prof. Hillebrandt has 
suggested that we should recognize in these works the earliest text- 
books on the Indian drama. But in the absence of such a suggestion . 
from any other scholar, Prof. Keith confidently concludes “that these 
- rules were laid down for the guidance of dancers or, perhaps panto- 
mimes,” and the basis of his conclusion is. the ‘fact that the Indian 
` dramatic tradition knows nothing ‘of Silalin or Krsaéva and “makes 
the sage Bharata the eponymous hero oi the drama! ` 

‘Now the argument of Prof, Keith is not without its flaw: Fie seems 
to have accepted the story of the Nityasisira (Chapter I without 
any. qualification, - But this story. which makes Bharata the father 
of the drama does not occur in any other place. Though the Puranas 
and Epics mention Narada (an ‘authority on $ahgia) they are 
silent, except .on one occasion, about this Bharata-muni who 10105 
such an important position. im the history of Indian drama. The 
mention of this sage in the Uttarakanda of the Ramayana does not 
however help us very much, fori this part of the Ramayana has been 
placed in the second ,century after’ Christ—a time which is much 
later than. the upper limit to which the date of the Natyasastra can 
be shifted. However, we need not depend merely upon this argument 
of silence, for there are other evidences showing that the story of the 
Natyaéüstra is but & badly made legend worthy of no credence. 

First, the Nityasisira gives itself the honourable name of the. 
INütyavéda, though the name of the Natyaéastra does not occur 
in any of the existing Vedas or Upavedas. Of course there is a 
. Gündharva-veda but there is nothing to‘ show that it is identical 
with the JVatyasastra alias Natyaveda. And curiously enough we 
find that the author of the Natyabistra knows Gandharva and Natya 
‘as two different things when he says gündharoam caiva: nütyam ca 
drgtva cintim upagamat [?N.S. xxxvii; 3 (Ch. xxxvi, 49)] and gan 
dharvam ceha nityan ca yah samyak paripalayet [N.S. xxxvii, 31. 


1 Sanskrit Drama, p. 290. 
2. N.S,=Nirnaya Sagara Edition & Ch, = Chowkhamba Ed.. 
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(ch, xxxvi, 78)]. . Besides these the author of the JValyascstra Says ; 
somewhere that the nitya has originated not only from: the Vedanga 
‘but also from the Vedopangas [see N.S. xxxvi 46 (ch. xxxvi, 44)] and 
that the audience and the performers-of a vātya attain zīm gatim—yü ` 
gatir vedavidusim ya gatir yajñayajinah, (6havati), If the JVatyaéastra 
‘were a Veda this: inducement becomes meaningless. All these very 
forcibly shake the reliability of the legend given in the Aztyasüszra and 
hence of the tradition recorded therein, AS a consequence of this 
Bharatamuni’s claim is considerably weakened, but those who are still 
willing to see in Bharata the creator of drama may ask if he was not: 
the father of the art why should the actors (xatas) be called" baratas 
Indeed this has been the idea of irof. Keith when he styles. Bharata 
the eponymous hero of drama; In reply to the above contention we 
shall have to investigate into the origin of the unique legend of the 
Nityasastra aie 

It is a well-known fact that the mates who belonged to the. 
‘ Sidra class were to the orthodox society a much despised | 
people, The opinion of various authors of the Dharmasttras and 
Dharmagastras should be remembered in this connection, But the 
orthodox people were not the entire society. Besides these there 
were possibly people who enjoyed the performance of xatas and `: 
did everything in their power to glorify their art. It is to these 
people that we owe the legend. which makes the JVityaíüstra a. Veda 
and its author a muni. Though the story may be said to have the 
desired effect of giving mafya a place in the religious ceremonies of 
Brálimagism, it still had a flaw ; for the so-called Matyaveda was not 
revealed to a rs but to a want. The motive of the Nilyaveda story ` 
was to soften the aw^üdra attitude of the ritual-ridden orthodox 
lawgivers and their descendants to whom the mystic name of a Veda 
appealed more than the sesthetic feats of zatas. . This legend, instead 
of making bharate a synonym of mala after an individual named 
Bharata, does make the latter trace his origin in dkarata which 
from an earlier time meant wake, Besides there. were famous 
mythical heroes named ‘Bharata and this made the business of 
the legend-maker easier, The way in which the legend might have 
come into being seems to be something like the following, That the 
earlier version of the Nityasistra was called Bharata-stitra is to be 
learnt from the testimony of Abhinavagupta, The legend-maker came 
some: time afterwards and, probably on the analogy of names like 
the Manusmrti, Gotamasütra and such others, found the author ot 


LLQ, MARCH, 1930 10 
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the Bharatasütra in a Bharatamuni of his own creation, As a 
` parallel, we find a person, Manasara. as the author of the ency 
clopzedic work on Indian architecture named the Manasira which 
means “the essentials of measurement” or “the epitome of standard 
measurements,” In the body of this work there occur conflicting 
remarks which make Aldmasara thé name of a work in some places 
and the: name of an individual in others. (vide P K. Acharya, 
Indian Architecture pp. 2-4. A legend about the Manasara-munt 
would have completed . the process and made the business of a 
historian. more difficult; (Incidentally the tendency of Prof. Acharya 
to identify the author. of the above mentioned work with Manasara : 
of the Dašakumaracarita is worth noticing) 
Now, if Bharata-muni was no historical figure why should Silalin 
‘and Kréaéva be totally ignored by the Mityasistra and allied litera-- 
tire? The question will offer no difficulty. The upper limit that 
-—(an be allowed to ‘the age ‘of the /Vatyasastra is the second century I 
before Christ,’ though the work contains clear indication of late 
additions, Silalin and Kréàéva mentioned by Panini himself who 
flourished five centuries before Christ must have existed at least 
six hundred years before, Christ, And the four centuries that 
intervene between Sildlin-Kréaéva, and ‘the . Watyasastra amply justify 
the silence of the latter about, those Watyastiérakiras (Silalin and | 
Kyéaéva), For in the latter half of the 4th.century B.C Kautilya 
was never for encouraging natas and similar people. Instead of 
being’ encouraged they were objects of constant suspicion on the part 
of the Statesmen who exploited them often as spies and tolerated 
them as: ugly. tools; No wonder that owing to this attitude of 
the State to the natas, the enthusiasm of the cultured people 
who; patronised these people and appreciated their art gradually 
cooled down. A natural outcome of this must have ‘been a allin the , 
standard of the dramatic performance which had formerly Kad to 
‘conform strictly to the Sistras and a deviation from the rules laid 
down in the sütras were counted'as a blemish, After Kautilya and his 
followers comes the great Buddhist monarch Asoka. Every student 
of ancient Indian history: knows how averse were the primitive 
Buddhists to arts like s#acca-gita-vaditini and how jealously A&oka- 
tried to preach the doctrine of good law to his own people, Should 
| we wonder theirif under these circumstances Natasiitras of Silàlin and 


EE K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, vol, I, p. 23. 
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Kršašva did, owing to a sheer disuse for a long time, go out of existence - 
at a time when the earliest version of the Valyasdstra was made, Such 
disappearance of authors and their works is no rare phenomena' in the 


history of ancient Indian literature, We mentioned before that the. — 


legend about Bharata came into, being some time after. the earliest 
version of thé Vatyasaszra, and this makes its ignorarfce of” Silalin and ` 
Krsasva all the more possible. “The name of the first . Vatasittvas and. 
their'authors were of course embedded in the aphorisms of Panini. 
Dut as we have observed before the earliest version of the Nütya$astra, 
which had as yet no legend about.the origin of Natya added to it, had 
no occasion to mention Nityasistras or their authors. The person or 
persons who afterwards created the legend might have' omitted (if he 
had not done so.intentionally out of jealousy to a rival school) to men- 
tion Silàlin and Krááóva because of his ignorance, for he might not have: 
been a student of Panini (there being many other original eram- 
matical works beside that of this great master) 

To sum up, it may-be said that, (i) the Natpasistra legend about 
‘the origin: of Natya is palpably a- badly made table fitted to the 
text ina still worse manner (ii) the word Bhatata meaning nata has 
not been derived.from any person of the same name and an enquiry 
seems to point to a reverse process, (iii) tie disappearance of the 
Natasütras Silalin and Kréasva was probably due: to socio- 
political circumstances of the age that’ followed Panini, and (iv) Silalin 
and Kr$ü$va were the earliest known writers of any Nalyasastra or 
the text book for the natas, 


II 


Raghavabhatta in his commentary of the Abhi iina-sakuntala 
quotes from two works on milpa named the Bharata and the Adi- 
bharata. Quotations from the latter (the ldidharata) are nineteen in 
number, Out of these nincteen quotations twelve are traceable in the 
extant JVatyasastra and three among the remaining seven have their 
parallel in the same work, The quotations from the Bharata are 
nine in number, Of these nine quotations seven are traceable in 
the extant Jütyasüstra while two have their parallels in it! Now in 





I Quotations from the Bharata and the Jdibharata arc piven in 
the appendix to this paper. Parallels from the Nilyasistra whenever 
necessary have also been cited there. 
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‘view of these.facts one is justified in asking if the two works' are 
identical, Dr. S. K. De seems to identify these two and by the 
Bharata of Raghavabhatta he understands the extant Natyasastra,! 
It is for the scholars to judge if Dr. De's.view is correct, But if 
the Adidharata and: the Bharata prove to be two different works it. 
will only strengthen the general belief that the extant Matyasastra 
is not the work of a single author 

According to M. Ramkrishna Kavi the Ad/dkarata is another 
name for the Duidasa-silasrt a work ou saütya in the form of a dia- 

` logue between Parvati and Siva, and the other name of the Bharata 
is the Satsahasri, To M, R, Kavi this work (the Saflsifiasrt) 
'appears to be'an epitome of an earlier work called DvadasasaAasri.? 
This information furnished by M. R, Kavi seems to throw some 
` light on the Bharata-Adibharata problem, Buton à study of Raghava- 
bhatta’s quotations one finds it difficult to accept the view that the 
Bharata is the epitome of the Adbharata, though this is the logical out- 
come of M, R. Kavi's information. This learned scholar possess some 
fragments of the Sadaéiva-bharata which according to him may be the 
` Adibharata alias Dvidasasihasri. The publication of this may help us 

in solving the problem, i 


.1 Sanskrit Poetics (1st edn,), vol, J, p. 24 footnote 3. 
2 Natyaéastra (G,O;S.), vol, I, pp. sf, of the Preface. 
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APPENDIX 
A, QUOTATIONS! FROM THE ADIBHARATA 
I, Those traceable in the Nityasastra 


(pp. 6.) ard वा चतुरखं वा faa’ शुदरमथापि वा i 
प्रयुज्य रङ्गान्निष्वासैत्‌ सूवधारः सच्षानुगः। ` $0 xcd 


स्थापकः प्रविशेत्तत्र सूतधारगुणाक्षति: i 
PR N (k). V. 149-150. (N. V. 163-164) 
2. (9: 75) औतृसुकामाववखस्तु यो बीजस्म निबध्यते । 


SEED GANT स GARA इष्यते | 
' N (k). XIX, 8, (N. XXI. 10) 


. 8. (p.is) धघीरोद्धते धौरललिते घीरोदात्ते तथेव च । 
४ धीरप्रशान्त च तथा पाव्य' योज़्य' तु संस्कतम्‌ | | ; 
_. N (k) XVII, 31: (N. XVIII. 29-30) 
4. (p. 21) o Raa ,निशाक्य पु तापसमोवतियेषु च। ` 1 
— Rer चेव farer संस्कृतं तेषु योजयेत्‌ । 
N (k), XVII. 36. (N, XVIIL 34-35) 


5. (p.23) waa agaaga इति aa: । 
i N (k). XIX, 65, (N. XXI. 71) 
(6 (p 40) सहसैवार्थसम्पतिनीत्रकस्यो पकारिका i 
पताकास्थानकं संधी प्रथमे qerafafa i 
N (k). XIX. 30, (N, XXI, 32) 
(7 (?. 54) अक्क इति रढ़िशब्दी ura vd रोहयलधान्‌ । ` 
नानाविधानय॒क्तों TATA Rae: । I 
qaia aafia च बीजस्य भवति संहारः । 
किंचिदवलग्रबिन्टरः Sis इति सदाऽवमन्तव्य! | 
à नायका निगदितालेषां प्रत्यचचरितसंयुत्ताः i 
नानामभ्यान्तगितः AGA aca: 
N (k), XVIII, 14-16, IN, XX, 14, 16-17), 





~ I Pages cited in the beginning of quotations are those of the 
and edn, of the Abhijiainasaknntals with Rághavabhatta's Com. 
published by the Nirnayasagara Press Bombay. And N (k) and 
N. stands for the Kavyamala and the Chowkhamba Eins, of the 
Natvasistva respectively, 
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63) 


59) 


108) 


५ 115) 


248) 


THE NYTY ASISTRA 


प्रथोजनानां विक दे यदविच्छे दकारगाम्‌ । ` 
anqana व( a aa स बिन्दरिति संज्ञितः à 


N (k). XIX, 22. ( 


अपश्यतः फलप्राप्ति' यो व्यापारः फल प्रति । 


परं चीतृगकागसन प्रन्नः सः प्रकीर्तितः । 
| N (k), XIX. o. (N, 


उपपत्तिक्नतों योऽय 


=š que dp 


उपन्यासस्तु सः Aq । 


(k) XIX. 76, ( 


प्रामिरप्राश्षिरिव च । 


पनयान्वं षणं अव स गभः परिकीतिंतः। 


N (k), XIX. 39. (N. 


निदेहणे कंतत्यो fret हि diss a: कविभिः । 
N (k). XVIII. or, (N, XX. 47), 


These having parallels in the AWatrašaszro. 


r. (p. 5) 


J. 


2, (p. ७) 


आशौनसस्कियारुपः झोकः KARAR: । 


aretfa कथ्यसे ... 


आशौव॑चनसंयुत्षा नित्यं यसत्‌ naqa C 


देवदिजनपादीनां तस्मान्नान्दीति संज्ञिता । f 
B N (k) V. 25. (N, V. 24 251. 


aang faia 


थे दिदक्षानिवता जना; । 


Were, qanan वाग्मिनो न्धायवैडिमः i 
a ara टिताभिज्ञा विनयानसकन्धरा; 1 


अगवा ग्मभावज्नाली a farsa विदा: v. 


. अमसदादनि्धेद्यारधतुरा मतसरब्छिदः i 


अमन्दर भनिष्यन्द्ञ दया YIAN । 


aaa भोगिनौँ ( 


) नानाभाषावीर ( 


` म्वस्वोचितस्थानमस्यासतप्रशंसापराग्रणाः । 


) farar i 


afafa: farga ताबिता: à 
` अशोधरग्ताथ व मध्यस्था वयसान्विताः i 


म््नाव्मकुशला ATA GIT! WT. | 


चत्रातोद्यकुशला नेपध्यज्ञाः मुधाभिंकाः। 


देशभाषाविधानञा' 


कलाशिल्पविचचगणा: | 


XXL 24). 


XXL ID. 


XXL 41). 


II] 
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` चतुधाभिनयञ्जाद Waa रसभावयोः | 
शब्दच्छन्दो विधानज्ञा: नानाशम्व्विच्षणा: | 
एवंविधाम्तु कर्तव्याः प्रं चका ( प्राश्िका ) नाब्यदर्शने 1: 
| N (k), XXVIL 47-50. (N. XXVII. ६०५३) 
8 (P; 264) #afasaqrtat प्रशस्तिः स्वात््रशसनम्‌ | 
gk maaa प्रशस्तिरित्यक्िषीय्त | 
N.(k). XIX, 58, (N, XXI. 105). 


Those, not traceable in the Miélyasistva and having no 


parallels in the same work 


I 


(p. r2) sep भज्गादिसंभिन्न' नाव्यगानमतःपरम्‌ | 
मध्यसीत्तमपावाणां नाटके सिद्धिदायकम्‌ N 
2 ` (p. 12) ` विजस्वितलथा यत्र गुरवो दिपदौ तु सा । 
i gat रुणे हास्त्रे योज्या चोत्तममध्यमै: । 
अवस्थान्तरमासाद गातव्या साधमेरपि | 
(0.705). आधृर्णमानमध्या या चामा चाञ्चिततारका | 
दृष्टिविकमितापाङ्गा मदिरा तरुणे मदे ॥ 


us 


f cf Satgitarainikara, VII, 430 
+ (p 248) शिरोधुतं पताक्श्च aagi विक्षये भवेत्‌ । ` 


B. QUOTATIONS FROM BHARATA. 


Those traced in the Matyasastra. 


1. (p 5) ` पूर्व mar मया नान्दौ आशौवेचनसंयुता | 
| अष्टाइपदसंयत्ता प्रशस्ता वेदसंभता। ` 
k). L. 23. (N. 1, ६2). 


n 


(pp. 5-6) qaum: garii सध्येमखरमाग्मितः | 
नान्दौपदर्दादशभिरष्टाभिर्वाप्पर्लक्षतास्‌ । 

| N (k), V. o$, (N, V. 100 107). 

$ (p.6) aisg सर्वदवेस्थो दिजातिग्यलतों नम: । 

जितं सोमैन è राज्ञा शिव गोब्राह्मणाय < ॥ 

बुच्चोत्तरं तधेवाम्त्‌ हता AARSET 1 

प्रशास्विमां महाराज: प्रथिवी च GERTA ॥ 

aa nada da cz: स्वांश: new | 


प्र ्ाकर्तुमेहाम्‌ घमा भवत Sun ॥ 
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mangia Aa प्रवर्धतास्‌ । 
saar चानवा frat प्रीयन्तां देवता, इति ॥ 
EY -ON (k). V. 90-102 (N, V, 107 111). 


4. (p.7) qat चायति संभाष्या । : NR 
Nek) XVIL 88. (N. XIX, 26). 


s. (p. 8) सर्वस्त्ौभिः पतिर्वाच्य आर्यपुत्रं ति यौवने । 
N (k), XVIL.-82 (N, XIX. 19). 


6. (p. 26) aafiaga सख्यो छलाभाष्याःपरस्परम्‌ | 
N (k), XVIL 89, (N. XIX. 26). 


7. (p.20) विभूषणं चाक्रसंहतिश शोभाभिमानौ गुणकौतेनं च 1 
, प्रोत्ताहनोदाहरणे aga गुणानुवादोषतिशय्रश्न Bq: ॥ 
सारुपलिथ्याध्यनसायसिद्धिपदोच्चयभू sette. 
- आख्यामयाज्ञा ( नयाच्‌आं ) प्रतिप्रेषएच्काइटान्तनिर्भासनसंथ-( श ) याश्च ॥ . 
आशीः प्रियं Š कपटं war च पातिः चयो ्तपनं` तथैव । 
saafi faga कार्यानुभूतिः परिदैवनं च ॥ 
CO Nik) XVI, ra, (c. N. XVL 1-5) 


` IL Those not traceable'in the Nat yasástra 
(p.2) आशीनमस्कियारुपा 
2. (p. 7) रामादिव्यञ्जको वेषीनटे maur । , 


MONOMOLAN GHOSE 


Birbhum and Western Bengal in the Eighteenth Century 
oH 


The Mahratta raids during the time of Ali Verdi Khan seem to 


have been the’ chief factor which gave to.a large portion of 18th - 


century Western Bengal its unsettled character of peculiar restlessness.’ 


. The numerous cases of “deed lost” or “deed dest; oyed" in the Mahratta 
raids (Bargi hangam) as found in Mitra's Types of early Bengal 
Prose eloquently: testify to the breaking down of the economic and 
. fiscal system of the country: The fact, however, that these deeds 
were replaced again and could be replaced legally, is a testimony to 
.the inherent law-abiding instincts of the people of this section and also 
speaks well for the stability of the fiscal institutions of the country, 


There are certain localities, in Western Bengal where the Mahratta. 


raiders spent years,—points of vantage from which they descended on 
the helpless population. Midnapur.is one of these places. They 
seem to have clearly recognized the strategic position of that town 
"which lies on the southern edge of a Laterite plateau, around which 
` the river Kasai sweeps,—in the rains a turbulent torrent 


From this point, which was in the possession of the Mahrattas+ 


for some time, Bhaskar ‘Pandit’s hordes Swept over the neighbouring 
districts, and once or twice came to the very gates of Murshidabad 
followed by a deluge cf bloodshed and plunder 

Another position of importance, much to the liking of the wild 


"Hindu free-booters was a low and broad hill near Nalhati Railway 


station in Birbhum, It rises rather steeply out of the plains, several 
miles away from the spurs of the neighbouring Santal Pargana Hills 
to the west. Here the Mahrattas camped for several years, . 

Naturally the Mahrattas must have appreciated ‘the dry and solid 
ground of both localities, which reminded them of their home country 
and was a most desirable camping ground all the year round, "The 
deeds of horror perpetrated by these marauders from Western India 
their yearly expeditions, form one of the darkest chapters in Indian 
history and in the annals of Western Bengal 


Theories of Land Tenure 


It will now be necessary for our proper understanding of the tangled 
LH.Q., MARCH, 1930 II 
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history of the 18th century to discuss the theory of land tenure in 
Mughal times. 
In the controversies over the land system of Bengal the fact 
that the fiscal system of the former Muhammadan rulers had grown | 
.out of rights which they acquired by conquest has often been over- ' 
looked. That is to say, there was a clean break with the ancient Hindu: 
system of laüdholding when the, Muhammadan conquerors after their 
conquest established their own administrative and fiscal system at the 
end of the 12th century I 
Though many relics of Hindu system of landholding have sur- 
vived (see: the. previous discussions of the Pargana system), the fact. 
remains that the system introduced by the conquerers was based on 
rights acquired solely by that conquest A 
. . The British after taking over the fiscal management of Bengal 
Bihar and Orissa in. 1765, continued the land system of the Mughals; 
who in their turn had largely taken it. over from the Afghan and - 
other earlier Muhammadan conquerors. During all that long period 
of Indian history, from’ the middle of the 13th century down to 
nearly our own times, though the principle that the king owns 
the soil, has not passed uncontested, it has nevertheless very largely 
.remained the political theory on-which the economic systém of India, 
as regards the holding and cultivating of land, is.largely based. In 
other words, the theories at least of landholding in Bengal, down 
to this very day, are largely those which grew up during the Muham- 
madan period of India’s Middle Ages. 5 
Whether Mughal governors leased out tracts of crown land to Hindu 
landholders, and again took the land away from them, or whether 
"Lord Cornwallis effected the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, the fact 
remains that in both cases the rights of the State, as the only real 
proprietor of the soil, were clearly recognised, or else such settlements 
would have been neither necessary nor possible. If Government - 
proprietorship of the soil had not existed as an accomplished fact, or, 
at least, as an assumed fact, no.such settlement could have taken place. 
In his recent book, History and Economics of the Land System. i 
Bengal, Kshitish Chandra Chaudhuri quotes from the general letter ` 
of the Court of Directors of the East India Company of 19tli Sept 
1792, as follows 
“On the fullest consideration we are inclined, to think, that what- 
ever doubts may exist with respect to their original character, whether.’ 
as proprietors of land or collectors of revenue, or with respect to chan- 


ux 
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ges which may in process of time have taken place in their situation, - 
there can at least be little difference of opinion as to the actual con- 
dition of the Zemindars under the Moghul government. Custom - 
generally gave them a certain species of hereditary occupancy; but : 
the sovereign nowhere appears .to have’ bound himself by any law 
` or compact not to deprive them of it; and the rents to be paid by 
them remained. always to be fixed by his arbitrary will and pleasure, 
which’ were constantly exercised upon this object, Ií considered, 
therefore, as.a right of property, it was very imperfect and very pre- ` 
carious; having not at all, or but in a very small degree, those quali- 
ties that confer independence and value upon the landed property ^ 
in Europe," Though such be our ultimate view pf the question, our 
. originating a system of fixed equitable taxation will sufficiently show © 
‘that our intention has been to act upon the high tone of Asiatic - 

despotism.” 

“We are, on the contrary, for’ establishning real, permanent, valu- 
able landed rights in our provinces; and for conferring such rights 
` upon the Zemindars; but-it is just that the nature of ‘this concession 
should’ be known, and that our subjects should see they receive from ` 
the enlightened principles of a British Government, what they never- 
enjoyed under the happiest of their own 

Chaudhuri goes on to say f 

“Thus the momentous decision was made, If the State was not 
the owner of the lard, Zemindars must be, Since definite proofs 
were wanting of the State’s being the landlord, proprietorship must 
as a matter of policy, if not of right, be vested in the Zemindars. 
Such was the logic of the persons who were in power, It did never 
occur to. them thát there was a third party connected with the land, . 
namely, the tillers of it, and that proprietary rights, perhaps did, and 
could, with advantage belong to them,”—pp. 16, 17. I l 

: Whether today in British India, the State has practically 

lost or given away its ancient rights ‘of sole proprietorship of the 
soil or not, is a question that does not touch our present in- 
vestigation which merely deals with the ZZeory of land tenures as. 
supported by the Muhammadan governors and ruling dynasties of 
Bengal and by their British successors down to our times, The 
theory.on which all land legislation, down to the Bengal Tenancy Act 
as modified in Feb. 1929, is based, is, I believe, still the theory that 
the State is the final and actual proprietor of the soil, and so far at 
least, this theory has most significantly affected the whole economic 
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.life of Bengal and of India. And the right of the State of disposing 
of the land, by letting it out to landholders of any and every kind, 


. directly or indirectly, and by a bewildering variety of contracts which . 


such landholders again made with secondary middlemen during the 
last 170 years, is still very largely the right which the present govern, 
ment in this part of India inherited from its Muhammadan predeces- 
5019. 

This fact accounts for the conflict that existed during the whole 
Muhammedan period between the government and its own revenue 
collectors who were very largely Hindus. As has often been remarked, 
nearly every Hindu institution, offce or employment tends to 
become hereditary. As has been shown in another place, ‘revenue - 
collectors during the entire Moslem period tended to become Zemin- 
dars. Due to Hindu conceptions being of much greater age and per- 
sistency than the official Muhammadan fiscal theory, such revenue 
collectors by a very easy process from having been officers of the 
crown often became semi-independent chiefs, and often rebels to 
the existing system of government 

The underlying principle of the: Muhammadan State was that 
. all the lands belonged to the crown and were at the free disposal 
of it, This conflict of principles, the Hindu one of heredity of office 
. or possession, and the Muhammadan one of absolute and unques- 
tionable State rights over all the soil of the country, did no doubt 
contribute in no small measure to: the notorious instability of most 
of the politicai institutions and dynasties of the Muhammadan period. 
When the British fiscally did take over from the Muhammadans 
these assumed or actual rights of control or actual ownership of the 
- soil by the State, the hereditary Hindu principle of land ownership 

or tenure was greatly strengthened by the elimination of the Muham- 
madan theory of non-hereditary land tenure and State ownership on 
the downfall of the Muslim regime. Thus while throughout the 
British period the’ State is nominally still the owner of the soil the 
power of the former middiemen between the State and the tenants 
` the Zemindars, with all their subdivisions, patnidars and others, have. 
grown enormously, so that in most cases,.it now amounts to a sort 
of ill-defined joint “ownership of the land between! Zemindar and 





1 Here, like everywhere in this paper, Zemindar is used in its 
popular sense, including patnidars and all other middlemen, between 
the State and the tenant, 
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tenant, both having their legal rights on the soil. While however 
the hold-on the soil of the: landholding classes during. the British 
petiod has been ‘greatly strengthened, this strengthening has been: 
at the expense not only of the State, but also of the tenant, Gene- 
rally speaking, legislation in.British India has been distinctly more: 
favourable to the Zemindar.than' to . the tenant, largely because the 
' classes'to.which Zemindars belong, by reason of superior education 
and prestige, could better defend tbeir.rights than the illiterate pea- 
sant tenants could : 

But the turn in favour of the Zemindars took place towards the 
end of the 18th century in the. discussions between Shore, Grant - 
and others, and the above long passage of the general letter. of the 
‘ Court of Directors is merely the prelude to the Permanent Settlement 
_ that took place the following year, 1793 


Bengal Revenue 


It now remains for us to take a closer’ view of the, amount of 

land rent which constituted the revenue of Bengal during the Mughal 
period, especially during latter half. The figures as quoted below ' 
`. show a'steady increase in the revenue totals. Bengal down tó the 
very last of the Mughal period constituted largely to the exchequer | 
of the tottering. empire, of which it. had become, historically one of 
the last, but in amounts of revenue, one of the foremost of the several 
^ provinces : 
l r. The ro Sarkars which made, up Bengal proper in 1582, paid 
a revenue, on &halsa lands (crown lands) inclusive of a few:duties 
on salt, hats (markets) and fisheries, of Rs, 63,37,052. ‘According to 
Grant, the value of jagir lands. was fixed at Rs, 4,348,892, so that in 
1582 AD. Rs. 1,06,85,944 was the total revenue of Bengal, (see 
JAS, 1873, p. 219.) 

This was derived from ryots in specie, as the equivalent of the sixth 
share of the entire produce cf the land, claimed by the sovereign 
as his share. This rent rol! remains in force during the reign of 
Jahangir. . 

.2, Under Shah Jahan, Midnapur and Hijli were annexed to 
Bengal, also Tipperah and Koch Hajo, and in 1658 Prince Shuja, 
made a new rent roll containing 34 Sarkars, and 1,350 mahals with 
a total revenue, in fhalsa and jagir lands, of Rs. 1,31,15,907. 

3. Shuja’s rent roll remained in force till 1722 A.D, when Murshid 
Quli Khan prepared his Kamil Jama Tumari (the perfect rent roll), 
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He instituted 34 Sarkars, forming 13 chaklahs, subdivided into .1,660 
parganas, with a revenue of Rs, 1,42,88,185 

After Jafar Khan (Murshid Q. Khan) 62०25, imposts on fees etc, 
appear iu the books, the whole revenue amoznting in 1765, when the 
East India Company acquired the dewanz from Emperor Shah Alam, 
to Rs. 2,56,24,223. (All in footnote on pages 49-50 of Riyazul- 
Salatin) 

This is a short outline of the amounts of revenue during the Moghul. 
period 

A little sidelight on Bengal revenues is given by the French tra- 
veller Travernier in his "Travels in India", 

He has the following entry 

"On the Ist December 1665 on my way from Serail Sekandera, 
I met 110 wagons, every wagon drawn by. six oxen, and in every 
wagon 50,000 Rupees This is the revenue of the province of 
Bengala, which’ with all charges defraid and the Governor's purse 
well-filled, comes to 5,500,000 Rupees", . p. or 

The amount given here by Tavernier differs materially from the, 
perhaps more or less theoretical figure of the rent roll at different 
periods, even if we allow a large discount for overhead expenses, , 
. If Tavernier did manage to get the correct figure, and did hear 
correctly, even the amount of over five millions of Rupees per annum, 
- that went from Bengal to North India, must have been an enormous 
drain on ‘the resources of Bengal as it then was, for nothing 
was contributed by North India in return. It is possible that 
Western Bengal got off easier than the portions of Central and: 
Eastern Bengal for the reasons stated in the previous paper, namely 
its distance from headquarters, at least when the provincial govern- . 
ment was at Dacca, and the inaccessibility of large portions of it, 
as well as their economically more undeveloped condition. Again, 
while Murshid Quli Khan to the end of his life sent the annual 
tribute to Delhi, nothing was paid into the Imperial Treasury by Ali 
Verdi Khan, who, while nominally still a Mughal governor, was 
actually an independent ruler free from allegiance to the degenerated 
puppet kings of great Akbar's line at Delhi. - 


G: SCHANZLIN 


Literary Patronage under the Zamorins of Calicut. 


After the: so-called disruption of: the Perumal Empire subsequent ` 
to the alleged partition and apostacy of the ‘last Perumal’, learning 
and arts continued to thrive with appreciable, if not better, results under 
the petty pro-consuls who had established themselves as rulers in .the 
 outlying provinces; for, while the patronage was formerly extended - 
by the suzerain Perumal alone it was now available from all his vassals, 
each vying with the other in liberality. The number of such principal- 
ities was over a dozen, namely, the royal houses of. Kolattiri, 
Katattanad, Kottayam, Calicut; Vettattnad, Cochin, Crangantir, Cemba- ° 
kaáseri, Vatakkenkür, Tekkenkür, Quilon, Kottarakkara, Vénad, etc. 
Though, with the unification of Travancore, Cochin and British Mala- 
bar, these kingdoms lost their existence as independent political units, 
their rulers continued. to shower their favours on talented men of 
letters 

It is proposed here to take a stock of the invaluable services 
rendered to the noble cause of literature and learning by one of the 
. most important’ of such royal families, namely, the Zamorins of 

Calicut: Be it said that this family has itself produced many 
illustrious scholars and gifted poets including some distinguished 
princesses l DC 

The first. about whom we have any reliable record . is Mana 
: Vikraman Saktan Tampuran, the second king of that name, who 
reigned in the first half of the 15th century A. C. In the matter of 
patronage, he rivalled the great Vikrama of Ujjain; for, while that 
prince could boast of only nine gems at his court, the Vikrama of ° 
Calicut gathered around him more than double that number, 

An enthusiastic lover of indigenous culture, he fostered the 
intensive cultivation and development of the arts and sciences of the , 
country, and spared no pains for their further development and dis- 
semination among the people. In him Malayali and non-Malayali 
genius.found a bountiful benefactor. The immemorial institution of 
Tanam af Tali, inaugurated by one of his predecessors, was success- 
fully utilised by this master-mind for the attainment of his life-long 


* A paper contributed to the last Oriental Conference at Lahore. 
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‘ambition.’ It gave a fillip to. the cause of learning by Sastric con- 
tests used to be held on the occasion of the SrügZhas of his ancestors 
A hundred and eight purses were awarded to eminent scholars who 
carried off the palm in the debates in various branches of learning. Each 
prize was set apart for each of the 108 departments of knowledge into 
which the Vedas, the Sastras and the Purdnas were divided for this 
purpose, The contests were open to talented. men of letters from every 
country. The most important competition was held once in a Vyala 
‘Vattam, The irony of fate would have it that for some years a famous 
and eloquent pandit from Conjevaram, familiarly known as. Uddanda 
. Sástrt, whose sound scholarship was buttressed by an intensive study of 
‘ the sciences, won all.the laurels and lived triumphantly at the court 
Dàmodaran, a Malayalam scholar popularly known as, Kākkaśśeri 
Bhattatiri, proved himself a veritable prodigy endowed with a marvell 
ously productive intellect and retentive memory aud. justified the 
‘most sanguine expectations of the Nambütiris. The Sastr1.was foiled 
in his. own field of dialectics, and Damodara carried off every one 
of the coveted prizes at the early age of eleven. 2 f 

These two. intellectual giants have left us permanent relics of 
’ their scholarship. The Sastr is the author of the Kokilasandesam, 
which ‘describes the charming scenes of Cennamangalam on the 
Alwaye river and of Kerala. to the north of it, in the manner usual 
.to Sandeéa Kàvyas. He is also the author of Mallika Marutam,a 
drama intended to be staged in the famous Tali temple of Calicut, ` 
the meeting place of that august body which constituted the intellec- 
tual aristocracy of Kerala’ Vastumati Vikramam is the rival piece in 
six acts produced for the same.stage by his young and victorious 
adversary. In this play, the dramatist gratefully acknowledges the - 
fact that he was educated by a devout. Nambitiri named Narayanan 
of Tiruvegappura at the expense of the -reigning sovereign, whom he 
has immortalised in the drama as its hero (Vikrama) 

Tradition has faithfully recorded that, besides these two bri- 
lliant luminaries, there ‘were sixteen and a half others who together 
formed the celebrated. patinettara kavis or eighteen and a balf gems: I 
of the Saktan Tampuran's court. The half-poet referred to, is Pünam 
Nambütiri, who was an inspired vernacular poet, considered by the ' 
Sanskritists of his day to be eligible only for the epithet of ‘arakkavt 
or half-poet ; for, the. indigenous language, in their opinion, was not 
: suited to the expression of noble ideas in dignified, attractive and 

elegant form. It speaks much to the exceptional merit of the Nambüu- ` 
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. tiris poems that the unique distinction of a place in this distinguish- 


. ed hierarchy was ungrudingly extended to him even by the most 


uncompromising Sanskritists of his day. 

Another striking figure- of this group was. the Cennos Nambitiri- 
pad, the principal Tantri or adviser of the Zamorin and the author of 
the Tantra-Samuccayam, which deals in a masterful and terse manner 
‘with the subject of Tandric rituals, temple architecture, iconography 
etc, and which constitutes the standard treatise on the subject. 
for the Malayalis. The peculiar circumstances which led to its com- 
` position are of remarkable interest, as disclosing an. essential trait 
in the character of this ideal. monarch. Cennos Narayanan Nambt- 
tiripid and one of the five Müllappalli Nambütiris who adorned the 
‘Court were punished at the royal hands for some verses composed by 
them. The. punishment inflicted on them was characteristic of the 
patron of learning. He ordered’ that the Cennos Nambitiripad 
was not to be admitted into his presence, unless the latter produced - 
an original work. ‘This singular’ treatment, prompted ‘the Cennos 
‘Nambitiripad to write his Tanta Samuccayam. The Mullappalli ' 
Nambitiri was humiliated by being awarded the first of the purses but 
not the prize for supremacy in debate conducted before the pandita 

sadas, while another was adjudged as the winner of the prize. The 
punishment ivas intended to stimulate the lazy Nambütiri.to greater 
exertions so as to make him deserve better of his sovereign and merit. 
` public appreciation, And, this treatment had the desired effect 

The Payyür Bhattatiris, the last ten of this group, were talented 
.Mimamsa scholars who have’ rendered an inestimable service to 
Kerala by popularising the Sanskrit culture. lt was.on their mutual 
understanding that, every year, on the occasion of their ‘meeting 
for the Sraddha of the eight brothers, each one was to produce an 
original work on Minidmsa, and it is said to ‘their credit that they 
faithfully carried out this undertaking for several years." 

Literary investigations would further enrich our already rich heritag 
of Sanskrit literature by revealing the names and works of a few 
more poets and wits who flourished at Mana Vikrama’s Court 
and about whom almost all traditions have been’ lost—poets and 
writers who can stand comparison with even their brilliant and better 
known contemporaries, and who were the best products of the free 





1 Several of these works with the names of their authors are now 
available, f 
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extension of Sanskrit learning to those occupying the lower rungs 
of the socialladder' of the caste-ridden Kerala. Of these Sankararya 
the son and disciple of Cennos Narayanan Nambitiri, a renowned 
scholar, was a distinguished .courtier of Zamorin. He has given us a 
- lucid commentary on his father's pioneer work, Karunakara, Pisaroti is 
another celebrity of the same court. He was a native of Mükkola, one 
_ of the most sacred places in South Malabar. In his treatise on Alankara, 
called the Kavicintämani, a commentary on the Vrttaratnikara, 
he admits that he was a courtpoet of the.“Raja Raja” of Calicut, 
who may be identical with our Mana Vikrama, the Vikramaditya. 
He had a Nambitiri disciple called Vasudeva (referred to as Vāsu- 
deva Bhüsura). who was a commentator of the VidZhasalabhafigzka,! 
one of the few dramas in which an Emperor of Kerala is the hero. 
Vasudeva, . the author of this commentary, is the author of. 
DBhrüga Sande&am, written under the Zamorin’s orders and as a reply 
to Uddanda’s Kokila Sandesa. He was perhaps one of the youngest 
courtiers of Vikrama's court. He acknowledges his indebtedness to 
his guru, Karunakara Pisaroti of Mikkola. ‘It is still not beyond 
doubt whether this is the ‘same Vasudeva whose Vasudeva Vijayam 
was continued. by the great Meppattür Narayana Bhattatiri in his 
Dhatukavya, The question whether he is identical with Vasudeva, 
the author of the kàvyas, Devacaritra, Acyutalili, Stvodaya, 
and the Vakyavali is not yet settled. The last kavya is a work in 
four Sargas, treating of the adveritures ‘of Lord, Krsna. The first 
illustrates certain grammatical peculiarities, the second certain A/ai- 
&aras, the third Chandas (prosody) and the last Cifras in poetry. 
His style in conventional poetry is said to resemble that of 
the Yudhisthiravijaya of the Vasudeva of Yamaka fame. : It may 
also be stated that tradition has recorded as many as three Vasudevas 
Nambütiris of the Pattattu Mana at Perumanam, to which the 
Yamaka poet belonged. Hence it isa point worthy of consideration ` 
whether any of the three Vasudevas referred to previously were des- 
cendants of KulaSekhara’s protégé of Yamaka fame. 
Due to thé annual Sastric: contests in the v/dvat sabhas of the 





x I Itis significant that the few commentaries on this work hitherto 
~discovered are mostly confined to Kerala, a fact which shows not 
merely its popularity here, but may also serve to prove that Raja- 
Sekhara, the author, was a native of Kerala and probably identical 
with one of the kings of that name known to Kerala epigraphy. 
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Zamorins, particularly from the 13th century A.C., a constant stream 
of ‘students and professors, learned in the Vedas, the Sastras and the 
Puranas, and desirous .of gaining recognition as well as of enriching 
themselves or enjoying ‘the unbounded hospitality of the rulers, was. 
pouring into Calicut from other parts of Kerala and from. the 
Tamil and other provinces of India,’ The healthy contact of the 
indigenous scholars with one another and intellectual intercourse 
between the Malayali and non-Malayali pandits thus brought together 
. were, no doubt, of immense mutual benefit, and ushered in a renaissance 
in Kerala in. which: Nambütiris, naturalised Tamil Brahmins and 
Ainbalavasis and Nayars alike played a prominent part.’ 

Next we come to Mana Vikrama Raja, another great patron of arts 
dnd sciences, better known as the third Saktan Tampuran, who ruled 
Calicut in the first half of the 17th century A.C.| The Tiruvonam 
Tirunal Maharaja, the Zamorin referred to above, after his coronation 
in 1538 A.C., conducted Maminkam and performed the Tulébharam, 
Hiranyagaréham and other ceremonies on a grand. scale—ceremonies 
which were accompanied with the distribution of gold to the devout 
and talented Brahmin scholars. For the major part of his prosperous 
reign of 2r years, this Raja, the Saktan Tampuran, resided in the 
Vatakkekkara Palace at Trichur, where he held his court in all its 
splendour. He was one of the greatest monarchs of his dynasty, 
an ideal sovereign whom his successors tried to imitate, One of 
his greatest services to the cause of literature and science is the 
splendid education that he managed to gave to his nephew and niece—- 
an education which enabled them the better to measure the worth 
of their court-poets justly and correctly and to reward them accord- 
ing to their deserts, Manaveda and his sister, Manorama Tampuratti 
were the disciples of Sri Raüganátha Sastri, their colleagues being 
Sekhara and Sekhara, probably Wariars of the Desamaügalam family, ` 
Manaveda, as his works reveal him and as tradition makes him ` 
out, was a quiet and unassuming prince of scholarly habits and of 
a devotional temperament. While his brilliant predecessor had dis- 
tinguished himself in the field of war and statecraft, Manaveda made 
his mark as a man of exceptional talents in the arena of letters. This, 
coupled with his wise and liberal dispensation upon patronage 
of the learned, rightly entitled him to the epithet of Daksina Bhoja. 
A prince of pandits and yogis and a friend of the last of the 
famous Vilyamaligalam Svamiyars, he was responsible for a new 
departure in dramaturgy, named Krgnittam., He resolved to gratify 
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his sense of devotion by composing stories of Krsna Lila in eight 
parts, which he set to music and got enacted under his guidance. 
During these performances, the actor impersonating Bala Gopala used. 
to wear a crown, Thé date of the composition is about 1657, as is 
seen from the cryptogram. Grühyüstutirgüthakei, Tt was when he 
was the Eralpad Raja (Elaya Raja or heir-apparent) that he wrote a 
commentary called Vz/üszmi on the Suka Sandesam of Karinnampilli 
Laksmidasan Nambütiri, He is probably the author of Vikramiyam, 
a commentary on the Amwargha  Raghava of Murari, generally 
attributed to the second Saktan Tampuran, A brilliant poet, he was 
well fitted by nature and: training ^to lead in’ literature, He had 


:. worked the original Mahabharata into Sanskrit in the Campu . form, 


and produced his Manaveda Campu,—a lasting monument of his 
literary skill and erudition. The date of the completion of this 
work is known from the ©: Kalivacakam « Pipodyullalasoyam”? 
appearing in it, which works out to be 823 M.E. (1648 ` A.C. 
roughly). Following the Zamorin's lead, the Matamangalam and 
Celapparambu Nambitiris who flourished at his court as well. as 
under his uncle and predecessor, had each written a Campu on the 
Bhüratam. He has also rendered the Kamayapa into Campu. 
There are many anecdotes about this Zamorin which - prove 
the intimate relationship that existed between him atid the courtier- . 
poets of his day and his critical appreciation of their spontaneous 
productions, ` EE : , I I , 
Among these poets, Ma'amangalam Nambitiri, a native of Peru- 
manam Gràmam in the Cochin State, and a gifted ` poet and scholarly 
writer—alike in Sanskrit and Malayalam—is reputed to be the author 
of a Bhasi Naisadha Campu. His reputation as a Sringüra Kavi 
rests on his innumerable &lokas and couplets, For his powers of 
imagery, his mastery of alliteration and . rhyme, for the depth of his 
thought and the sublimity of his ideas, he is unéxcelled by his con- 
temporaries, The Asauca Priyascittavidhi, the Malamatgalam Bha- 
nam and Kotiviraham, believed to have been his productions, have 
to be assigned to his namesake: of the 13th century AC, a great 
ancestor of his. ; "uM ‘ge I 
Celapparambu Nambütiri, a native of ‘Calicut, was a resourceful | 
poet who was a master of extempore composition, for which he receiv- 
ed countless presents not merely from the Zamorins but also from 
the Rajas of Cochin and Travancore, at whose courts too he had 
stayed for considerable periods. I EL u: 
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From the catalogue of Sanskrit manusctipts secured from Kerala 
“by the’ Madras Oriental .Manuscripts Library, during the 
triennium 1918-1921, it will be seen that a poet named Narayana 
lived in the court of a certain Mānavēda; a king of , Malabar, who 
can well be identified with this prince of poets, -He completed the 
latter part of the: Waxameyodayam begun by the famous Narayana 
: Bhattatiri of Meppattür. Another production of this author, familiar 
more as tbe author of the Vivaramas is a work ‘on Nyaya 
entitled the Tamovida, This scientific treatise contains an able 
. dissertation on the existence of Tamas-or Darkness as an: independent 
entity, and with'an exposition of the views of Kumarila, Mandana- 
miSra and other Vedantins on this matter. From the U¢tara Rama- 
carita Vyakhya of Narayana Pandita of Vellangallir, a disciple of | 
Narayana Bhatta; we understand that his work, named Dhavartha- | 
dipika, was written under the orders of one Netranarayana, who is 
no other person than the distinguished Aluvanceri Tampurakkal],: the 
high-priest of Kerala and the great Purohita of the. Zamorin 
Consequently, it may not be far-fetched to identify this Narayana 
with the commentator, He is also the author. of Viverana, com- ` 
mentary on the  Kwmürisambhava, while his commentary on 
the Raghuvaméa is named Padartha-dipika. He has aiso composed 
a Kivya known as the Govinda Caritam. He mentions Krsna Kavi 
‘also, known as Krsnarya,who was a prominent scholar and poet of this . 
patron’s court. This Krsna may be identified with Krsna Kavi, who is 
admittedly: the author of. the Bharata Carifam of the Trivandrum 
SanskritSeries, and of the Campa Bhiratam named Krspiyam as well 
as of a commentary on the Manaveda Bhirata Campu. 

Rudra Wariar. (of De$amaügalam ?) was also a protégé of the 
same Zamorin, and has written a commentary on the Nürayantyam 
of Meppattür Bhattatiri called Bhaktapriya and a Campu based on 
Si$upülavadha of Migha, It was at the court of this Manaveda 
that a Wariar disciple of Srikandha Wariar of DeSamarigalam lived 
and wrote his J/aüzaveda Satlaka, a drama in Prakrit. He seems to 
be identical with Rudra Wariar, already referred to 

Two favourite diciples of Tuncatt Ramanujan Eruttaccan—the 
father of modern Malayalam literature—appear to have been tutors 
of the Zamorins. Of these, Karunikaran Eruttaccan, the author of 
Brahmandapurinam in Kzlzbpütiu and one of the earliest Srsyas of 
Tunchatt Eruttaccan, was for some time the preceptor of the Elaya 
Raja who resided in his palace in Walluvanid, —Süryanarayana 
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Eruttaccan of Cirrür (Cochin State), one of the last disciples of the 
poet, after completing his pilgrimage to the holy city of Benares 
at the age of 32, became a tutor to the reigning Raja of the, 
Netiyirippu Svarüpam. It is not possible, at this stage and at this 
distance of time, to state ffom the meagre details that are available 
whether this king was the third Saktan Tampurün mentioned above 
or Manaveda, the Aśvatı Tirunà] Maharaja, his successor, "This is 
a point which requires further investigation. 

Manorama Tampur&tti, a distinguished sister of Manaveda, the 
Daksina Bhoja, who died at Cranganur in 838 M.E., was the most 
learned and accomplished scholar ‘of her time. She took an abiding 
interest in the arts and sciences, Attracted by the fame of Celap- 
parambu Nambütiri as a master of ex-tempore versification, she had ' 
him once introduced toher. Surprised at the extreme tenderness of 
his age, she doubted whether it was reported correctly of the youthful 
poet's maturity of thought, and to convince herself, she requested 
him to compose a Sloka in her presence. The Nambütiri recited 
ex-tempore, with astonishing rapidity and ease, dn excellent verse 
which extremely gratified her. It was, probably, at her instance that 
a hitherto unknown poet named Bhagavat Dasan wrote a commentary 
on the BAügavata. l d.os ; 

‘The Zamorin Bharani Tirunal who conducted the Maminkam 
festival of 869 M.E., (1694) witnessed by Mr.. Alexander Hamilton is 
` the hero of Katanceri Nambütiri's Keralolpatti and Miaminkotsavam, 
He was a very ‘powerful sovereign who patronised scholars to a great 
extent, He held his court, for the most part of his reign, in the 
Vakkai Palace at Ponnàni, I | 

Katanceri Nambütiri, most probably a dependent of his—in any 
case, a contemporary--has immortalised him. in his Keralolpatti and 
Mümünkotsavam, a work written in the Kzligpáttu metre. One of its 
most important and useful chapters, the Maminkam of 869 M.E., is 
in about 45 pages. From this poem we find that the fourth Prince of 
‘the family, then a mere youth, was a fapasvin who had already 
acquired considerable distinction as a master of Vyakarana. l 

The poet has also recorded that the Zamorin was very much in- 
terested in the Kau, Püthákam, Krgnütlam and Rimanattam (Katha- 
kali) and other performances which formed an attractive feature of the 
Maminkam. I Í 

In the latter half of the 18th century, we again meet with a very 
distinguished princess, well-known as Manorama Tampuratti, the last, 
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‘probably, of these noble patrons of culture, She was closely related 
to-the- successor of the Zamorin who passed away in 1744 A. C. ‘She | 
had, among her numerous discip les, the Arūr Atitri, ‘who later on. 
became the preceptor of the: well-known Vidvan XElaya Raja of. 
Cranganur who died in about 1853 A. C 

One of the, Zamorins is said to have been so keenly interested in | 
the Ny&ya Sastra that he is said to have visited. Benares to study first- 
hand, from the erudite scholars there, the Janigranthn,. a. standard 
work on Nyaya, "This Prince is hence known’ as Mani Tampuran, but 
at present we are unable to correctly arrive at the period of. his reign 

Similarly, we. have: literary evidence that one of the Zamorins 

. had a courtier named Timmakavi who was the grandson of a Jeggakavi, 
and was a writer of a campu called Sujanamanomukunde-candrika, but 
hísage too is unknown, as also of ‘Bhaskaran Nambiitiri, said to 
be: a.contemporary of a Mana Vikrama, who. wrote a Grügaüra filāti- 
latam, a drama, at the early age of 16 

f Thus, from a brief survey of the main landmarks in the chequer- 
ed history of literary patronage under the Zamorins, it will be evident 

` that the early 15th century and the second and third quarters of the 

I7th century A.C. were the ‘most glorious epochs in the history of 
indigenous culture at the Zamorin's court. After a period of pre- 
paration and consolidation of the material prosperity of their kingdom 
and the assertion of their supremacy over their neighbours—culminating 
in their successful performance of the JManizkam—the Zamorins emerge 
into the public eye in the 1800 century as a power to be reckoned, with, 
Such an unprecedented accession of wealth and power had inevitably its 

corresponding influence in the regions of literature and science, We thus 
find that, under the strong rule and able direction of the second 

Saktan Tampuran, the Vikramaditya of Kerala, the Calicut court 
rose to the acme of its glory. and eclipsed the courts of other 
Kerala princes in brilliance. With the demise of this noble sovereign, 
however, we see that the surging stream of literary effort had lost 
much of its velocity, and for more than a century and a half the 
annals of literary enterprise under the Zamorins are quite blank, 
the current having been diverted to the courts of Cochin and Cemba- 
kafseri, Tuncatt E'uttaccan, Trkkandiyür Acyuta Pisaroti, Meppattür 
Narayana Bhattatiri, Rama Pani Vāda and other renowned scholars 
of the age make .no references to the Calicut court in their works, 
The beginning of the 17th century witnessed the end of this period 
of reaction and lethargy, and it ushered into being another in which a 
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successful. endeavour was made to beat the 15th century record of 
royal patronage at Calicut. .The literary revival thus inaugurated 
continued with redoubled force during the middle of the century, and 
` lasted till the end of the century, when it saw its exhaustion. 

- ‘ Qur study also reveals the titles of a few unknown works and the 
names of at least a dozen scholars, most of whom are absolutely new 
to the history of Kerala cultute, poets whose productions ‘entitle them 
to be ranked with the greatest of literary worthies, To' mention only 
a few such instances, the study of Vikrama's (the second Saktan Tam- 
puran’s) age yields us the names of such poets as Sankararya—the 
gon of Narayana Pandita of Cennós Mana, and the commentator of . 
the Tantra Samuccaya;. Karunakara—the author of the Kavicintà- 
mapi—his disciple, ‘Vasudeva Bhiisura who produced’ a commentary 
on the Vidithasalabhatijika; the author of the BArnga Sandesa. The 
court of Manaveda, the successor of the last Saktan Tampuran, has 
produced a Narayana. who continued the Minamtyidayam, and wrote 
the Tamévada, a Narayana Pandita—the commentator of the Utara 
Ramacarita—the Narayana Pandita of Vivarana fame, a Rudra Wariar 
who wrote a commentary on the Narayanyan, Krsna Kavi or. Krsnarya, 
the author of Krgmwam and Bhüratacaritam, Bhaghvat Dasan, tlie 
commentator .of the Bhigavatam and: Srikandha Wariar—the writer 
of the Minaveda Satiaka. ह, I dU A. : 

Over and above these, there are a few- others, a Bhaskaran Nambü- | 
tiri who wrote a Sragüralilatilakam, and was à contemporary of one 
of the Vikramas, a Mani Tampuran—a Calicut Prince and a Naiy&- 
yika scholar, ‘and a Timmakavi—the author of the Sujanamana- 
mikunda Candrika, who have to be assigned to the periods to which 
they respectively belonged, . ee n MER (€ 

Besides these, there are other problems .to ‘be tackled with, not — 
the. least important of which, is the identification of the Vasudevas, . 
that is, the Vásudevas referred to above as the Zamorin's protégés 
and Vasudeva, the author of the Devicarita, Acyutalilà, etc, The 
identification of the Narayana Panditas with Narayana of the Tand- 
vada is also a point to be settled. Apart from what has been stated 
above; there is also the question ot settling the dates and other parti- 
culars of the respective royal patrons of Karunakaran Eruttaccan and di 
Süryanarayanan Eruttaccan, the disciples of the great Tuncatt . Erutta- 
.ccan, These points, it is confidently hoped, will engage , the early 

and careful attention of the scholars engaged in literary and historical 
research. i EN ee g 

` À GOVINDA WARIAR 


On Some Tantrik texts studied in Ancient Kambuja 
| | pre d: 


The Agamas and their influence—The inscriptions: of Kambuja 
"abound in references to the Saivite canon. Various inscriptions refer 
to Stvasastva,' — Saivagama, Sarvigama, and Sazva-vyükarana,* 
Agama means’ the oldest Saivite canon which conformed to the Vedas ` 
and had not entirely separated from the Vedic religion like the later 
Saiva sects. Sistra was a: term synonymous with Agama, Agamas - 
are generally believed to be 28 in number but we have already dis- 
cussed the text of the Nisvisatativa Samhita, itself an | Agama, which ` 
mentions only 18. We have also pointed out that these 18 Agamic . 
texts must have existed long before the 8th century. ' The references 
to Agamas in the inscriptions of Kambuja, the oldest of which go 
back to the beginning of the gth centuty, confirm -the same view 
One of the four texts mentioned in the inscription of Kambuja, viz 
the Nayoitara at least.belong to the Agama proper while the three 
other belong to the canon which grew later on under its inspiration. In 
the inscription of Angkor vats we find another reference to an Agamic 
text: itis the Paramesvara (fasmim kuru mahadyügam yathokatam 
Biramesvare), It is the Paramesvaratantra also called Piramesvara- 
matatantra which is one of the 18 Agamas mentioned in the Nisvisa- 
samita list, It is the 25th of the 28 Agamas mentioned in later. litera- 
ture,’ We have already seen that there isa ms. of the Paramesvara- 
tantra copied in 859 A\D. The work was certainly much older, as it is 
mentioned in the AzévásasamAzza list of which we have a manuscript 

of about the middle of the 8th century : 
In my last article I lave tried to show that the original Saivite 





1 Inscription of Phnom Sandak of about the end of the oth 
century A.D. Bergaigne/uscription de Campa et du Cambodge, LI, 


p. 157. 
2 Inscription of Angkor vat, Ibid. p. 392. 
3 bid, p. 389 4 Lbid. p. 392. 


5 Bergaigne, Inscription etc. p. 390 ; also p.: 384 with the note 
of Barth. 
6. Gopinath Rao--Hindu Iconography, 11, part I, pp. 367-368. 
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canon which contained the 18 Agamas.was of North-Indian origin 
as according to them, the best Siviciryas were the Brahmins of Arya- 
varta, But the people of the surrounding countries, Kamarüpa, 
Kaémira, Kaliüga, Konkana, Kafici, Kosala,’ Kaveri and Rastra were 
not eligible to that position for their physical deformities. By. physi- 
cal deformities we have to understand that their statures did not 
follow the prescribed standard and were either too tall or too short 
(atidirgha atihrasvaka) Such a.conclusion is also substantiated . 
by other eviderices, The Tantrasira which is a famous compendium . 
of Bengal Tantrism says on the authority of Kriyásirasamuccaya, 
Vamala and Vaisampüyana-samhiü that persons with physical.defor- 
` mities of various description, and persons who are diseased immoral 
etc, cannot be gurus (Ibid. p. 3)—atha nindyagurumaha— m 
Kriyasara samuccaye—Svitri caiva galatkusthi netrarogi ca vamanah/' 

kunakhi syavadantas ca strijitas cadhikangakah// 

hinàügali kapati rogi bahváát bahujalpakah/: 

etair dogair vihino yak sa guruh $isyasammatabh// . 

Yamale—abhišaptam aputrañ ca kadaryam kitavam tatha/ 

kriyahinam Sathafi capi vamanam gurunindakam// 

_jalaraktavikarafi ca varjayen matiman sada/ 

sada matsara-samyuktam gurum tantrena varjayet// 

Vaisamnpayana-samhitayam— ° 

aputro mrtaputra$ ca kusthi ca vamanas tatha......// 

The same compendium again says on the’ authority of /dóz/a ' 

(quoted by Vidyadharacarya) that the quality of the gurus differ 


-. according to the: countries in which they are born. According to it 


the best gurus are found in the countries of Madhyadesa, Kuruksetra 
-Nata.and Koñkaņa (or Nata-Konkana ?), Antarvedi Pratisthana, and 
Avanti, The MadhyadeSa is Aryavarta. The gurus of the second `. 
quality are found in Gauda, Salva, Sura (?, Magadha, Kerala, Kosala 
` and Dasarna, The worst gurus are those who belong to the countries 
of Karnata, Narmada, Rastra,! Kaccha, Kalinda, Kalamba and Kam 
boja? (Zbid. p. 10-11); Zathà Vidyüdharücaryadhytam fJábülavacanam— 


` 





1 It is evidently the same name as quoted in the list of the’ 
Pingalimaia, Through mistake I connected it with Kaveri and 
took it to mean Kaveri-rastra, It seems to bea different country and 
probably is meant for Surastra. š 

2 Kohkana which is amongst the forbidden countries in the 
Agama list here is placed in the first rank, Nata Koikana may however 
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MadhyadeSa-Kuruksetra-Natakonkanasambhavah/ 
Antarvedi-Pratisthana Avantyas ca gurüttamah// 
Madhyade$a Aryavartah/ f 
Gaudah Salvah Suraš caiva Magadhah Keralas tatha/ 
Ko$ala$ ca Dasarnas ca guravah sapta madhyamah// 
Karnata-Naramda-Rastra-Kacchatirodbhavas tatha/ 
Kalinda$ ca Kalambas ca Kambojas cadhama matah// 
This list was certainly drawn up ata time when tlie authority 
‘ of the orthodox Agamas was a little undermined by the rise of the 
heterodox schools. But: it. still shows the old tendency according to: 
which the dcáryas of North Indian or igin were given the fitst place 
This throws some unexpected light on the recruitment of Srvücüryas 
in different countries including ancient Kambuja. We have seen that 
Hiranyadama came with the new Saszras from a janapada, which was 
most probably a janapada in India, The family of Sivakaivalya, who 
was initiated to these Sastras, was long established in Kambuja. The. 
. history of this family, recorded in the inscription of Sdok kak Thom 
is of great interest, The members of this family enjoyed the priest- 
hood of the king through succession since the. time of -Bhavavarman 
(middle of the 6th century A D.), They were Siviciryas and were . 
guardians of Zñze established in different places, The: succession of : 
the priests. was determined according to the mitrvaméa “i.e, maternal E 
lineage” (¢anmitrvamse yatayas siriyo vi Jali vidyi-vikrama-yukta- 
bhiviah| tàd-yajaküs syub BEFEO, 1915, p. 62) which implied that 
the succession was to go to the children of the sisters (dhagineya) or to 
those of the daughter of the sisters, or the: elder brother There are 
several cases of such succession recorded in the inscriptions (Zid. 
p.54) Itis difficult to explain the necessity of such an arrangement, _ 
Barth in 19o1 thought that such an arrangement was necessary because’ 
the royal priests used to take the vow of celebacy antl therefore they 
had to choose their successor from the line of,their sisters. But M. 
Finot. (Ibid, p.56) says that it is difficult to admit this explanation.as 


ee M —— —À ain 


be a mistake for some other country, The countries of Külimda 
and Kalamba are not known. Kalinde (certainly not Kilindi) seems to 
bea mistake for Kulinda. Kamboja does not seem to be the -ancient 
country of the Kamboja-Gandhira group. It may be the country 
of the people called Kam-po-żtsa in the, Tibetan sources and located 
in Assam, These -people seem to have been the predecessors of 
the modern Kóch 
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we hear of priests (though of very late times—rith. century A.D.) 
who were married. It is howeyer clear that the intention was to avoid 
difficulty in finding a successor because when the branch lines are count- 
ed the family has an unlimited scope. But what was the necessity 
of sticking to a particular family for tlie selection of priests ? The only 
explanation that occurs to my mind is that according to the Agamas 

‘the Sivaciryas had to be chosen preferably from the Brahraanical 
families of North Indian origin. Such families were.not numerous 

in Kambuja, The family of Sivakaivalya was probably a rare one 
and priests had to be chosen from that family and its branch. 
lines, as the members of them alone were fit to be Sivaciryas 

In the inscriptions of Kambuja we have several other references 

to the families of North Indian origin, of which the members 

attained the position of royal chaplain, Thus we hear of the royal 

chaplain Bhatta Divakara who came from the banks of the Kandi 
-(Yamuna) and was thus an expert in the Vedic sacrifices (Ber- 

gaigne—Juscription I, p. 81ff.) In an inscription of. Angkor vat we ` 
‘are told that the royal priest Sarvajfiamuni who was a special 
adept in the Saivite rites came from the Aryadesa (Bergaigne— 
. Inscriptions etc, lxv. 9. p. 388. -Aryyadese samutpannas Siviradhana- 
tatparah| yo yogenigatah Kanwudese...). In the same inscription 
we hear that a descendant of Sarvajfiamuni filled the country 
. called Madhyade$a (here'a part of the ancient Karhbuja) with 
Brahmins versed in the Veda and Vedadnga (lxv. 22. cakira desam 
nümnemam, madhyadesam fanükulam] vedavedingavidvipram.::). : There 
seems to be a reference here to the immigration of Brahmins from 
India. In the inscription of Prah vat we find: mention ofa Brahmin, 
named Agastya related to the royal family, who originally came from 
the Aryadeéa. (Bergaigne—JZnseriptions etc, xliv. 5 ; p. 184—atha dvijo’ 
gastya iti pratito, yo vedavedingavid aryyadese...), Sich practices were 
known in India too. The great Cola king Rajendra Cola who built the 
‘Rajarajesvara temple at Tanjore is stated to have “appointed Sarvaáiva 
Pandita-Sivacárya as the priest of that temple and have. ordered that 
thenceforth the Szsyas and their Szsyas alone, belonging to the Aryadega 
the Madhyade$a and the Gaudade$a shall be eligible for the office of 
chief priest,” (South Indian Inscription Il, I, p. 105, wrongly referred 
to as II, 2. p. 153 in Hindu Iconography V, 1. pp, 5-6). We also know 
that the Malla kings of Bhatgaon (Nepal) had Brahmins from 
Bengal ‘as their priests. These Brahmin ‘families used to come .to 
Bengal from time to time to contract their marriages in order to 
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maintain the purity of their family tradition, This was. however 
. the custom most probably in the pure S/vasádAana ie. Agaminta 
Saivism. For the heterodox. Saiva sects like the Paiupatas and: 
others the practice. was different. Thus in Nepal the priests of 
Pasupatinitha were recruited only from amongst the South Indian 
Brahmins (S. Lévi, Le Nepal 1, p. 364-365). 

The influence of the Agamas can also bé traced in the Saivite cult 

practised in Kambuja and: Campa. There are ample evidences -in 
‘the ancient, inscriptions to prove that the constructions of the Szva- 
Jrhgas were made according to the prescription of the canon, Accord- 
` ing to the Aganias the /tigas can be of two kinds, the cala ie. move 
able and the jacala, ie, immoveable. The cala liùgas are again of 
different (typ S mrnmaya, earthen; lokaza, metallic ratnaja, of 
precious ‘stones ; daruja; wooden ; éailaja,. of stone; and ksanika, 
those made for temporary worship. The /ohaja i.e. ‘metallic digas 
‘are made of 8 metals: gold, silver, copper, bell-metal, iron, lead, brass 
and tin and the rz¢naza ones are made of pearls, coral, vatdirya, topaz; 
emerald and bluestone, 

The acala or sthavara liñgas are of 10 kinds, Svayambhuva, Pūrva, 
Daivata, Gàngapatya, Asura, Sura, Arsa, Raksasa, Manusa and Bana. ` 
The Makutigama calls them SzAzra lingas and divide them into four 

: classes: Daivika, Arsaka, Ganapa and Manusa. is 2: 

In ancient Campa Saivism was the predominant religion and . 
"Siva was worshipped mostly in the form of a ga. A linge 
established by king Bhadravarman towards, the close of the 4th or 
‘the beginning of the sth century A.D. became a sort of national deity 
for the people of Campa. This “nga is differently. called in the. 
inscriptions—Bhadre$vara, Sambhu-Bhadreévara, and most probably . 
also as Srisàna-Bhadreávara: (see R, C Majumdar—-Campa, pp. 177ff.) 
Tbe inscriptions do not generally speak of the materials used for the 
construction of the Z/hgas.. Many of them, specially the mukhaltigas 
were certainly curved írom stone. But we have some references to 
other types of zas too, An inscription of Po-nagar, dated 
965 A.D. (Majumder II, n° 47), speaks of the gold and stone images 
of the goddess ie, Bhagavati (kaimi and $ezamay pratima ; inser 





r See Gopinath Rao, Hindu Iconography II, (D pp. zz ff: The 
Agamas from which he derives the information are: Suprabhedigama 
Kéranigama, Kimthigana, Matuiagaua and the Kzramigama, See 


fog. 11 (2) App. B. p. 3 ff. 
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n° 45 kaladhautadeha), erected by king Indravarman, This shows 
that both gold and stone was used in the construction of the images 
of deities in Campa. Another inscription. is more explicit on the 
point. The Yang Tikuh Inscription of Indravarman I (dated 721 saka 
=799 A.D.) contains two stanzas which .have not been correctly inter- 
preted till now. The stanzas in question are (See Majumdar, II, 
n° 23, viii and ix) :— l | Ë zn 
तस्थापि पार्थिवं लिङ्गं स्थापितं tessa । 
इन्द्रभद्रेश्वरो नाम्ना ततञ्चासूत्‌ स एब वा॥ |. VIII] 
: तसैव स्थापितन्तेन इयं कोश्चरस्सिर | I 
समुखञ्षरकोशं fz शाके शशियमाद्रिगे॥ [IX] 
Dr. Majumdar translates the stanzas thus: "Indravarman also ins- 
talled an earthen Jia of the God, which therefore came to be known 
as Indrabhadre$vara, He also ` established in the year of the Sakas 
Sasi yam Adri (721), two treasures for the god, the one composed of 
moveable and immoveable property, and the other: moveable and with 
a mouth (priests ?)."* The last part of the translation is evidently 
unintelligible. There is no question of “property” in the text and . 
| "a moveable treasure with ‘a mouth (?)” does not convey any meaning. 
` Koga here, as in many - other cases in these inscriptions, should be 
taken in the sense of lihga-koia, Kosa was apparently an outer cover- 
ing of the ga, and was used probably for decorative purposes. 
“The inscriptions of Campa very often record the gifts of koa made 
by the kings to the digas, These £o$as were often golden and. 
decorated with costly gems, The Zoañas had sometimes faces and: 
koóa with six faces are. twice spoken of. We find mention of Urddhua- 
Rosa which was most probably a: detachable one (See Majumdar, 
Campa 1, p.182). [f in the present case we take Roba in the sense. 
of liiga-kosa, the text becomes clear. Tt should then be translated : 
“Indravarman also installed an earthen—parthiva-linga—of him (the 
god) which therefore came to be known as Indrabhadregvara. He 





I Bergaigne—Imseriptions etc, JT, p. 33 et 37—VILEIX “Sri-Indra- 
varman a érigé aussi un #ñga terrestre de ce dieu, qui a été appelé 
désormais d' un autre nom Indrabhadreávara. I] a aussi constitué 
. pour lui deux trésors: l'un composé .de biens meubles et doué d'elo- 
quence" (les prétres du temple— Barth). 

2 Cf, Ibid: Ij Inscr, 11, 10, XV, B- 26, XVII. B. 26 XVIII. D. 27, 
B, 24 and II, Inscr, LXI, C, II, 
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also established, in the Saka year 8ai-yama-adri (721), two koéas, one 


cara ie. moveable and the other shire ie. immoveable, The move“ 


able (cava) koga had a face (or faces)" The Ja was an earthen 
one (pirthiva) which corresponds to the my nanaya-lñga mentioned by 
the Agamas and it had two kosas, of which one was moveable 


and the other, probably a simple cylindrical one was a fixed one. ‘The 


` cara koáa, had a face (or faces) and thus when fixed to the //pas used 
to convert them into wewbhalhgas, ‘he two words cava and sthira 
naturally remind us of the two types of liga, cala, moveable acala, 
immoveable, also called sthiva or sthivara in the Agamas f 

In ancient Kambuja the gas used to be made of metal as well as 
precious stones, . We have references to dngam haimasobham, suvarna- 
` mayaliiga, svarnalinga, bàladhauta-linga, sphatikaliaga and manilinga, 
The materials used for the construction of these /#igas therefore were 
chosen in accordance with the prescription of the Agamas, They all 
were of the type known as cala/tüga and fell under its subdivisions 
Satlaja, lohaja and ratnaja, 

The four faces of Tumburu—] have already tried to establish that 
| the four Tantrik texts &ra&ckeda, vinüsibha, sammohana and nayottara 
mentióned in the inscription. of Sdok Kak Thom were authentic 
Saivasastras being studied in India in the 7th and Sth centuries A.D, if 
not earlier, These texts constituted the “vakéracatuskam”* of the god 


1 We have now a definite text before us which supports the identi- 
fication of Tumburu with Siva. In the Vogavasistha-Raimiyana 


(Nirvine-prakavana, 1, XVI 23-26) compiled before the gth century 


“A. D., we find the following verses 

ity asbaigvarya-yuktas tà mataro raudra-cesthitah/ 

kadacinmilita vyomni sarvah’ kenapi hetuna// 

utsavam paramam cakruh paramarthaprakasakam / 

vàmasrotogatà etàs Tumburum Rudram aéritah// 

pijayitva jagatpüjyau devau Tumburu- Bhairavau/ 

vicitrarthah (67158 cakrur-madira-madatositahf 

These things are spoken of the eight wüzrbüs who were one day 

out for amusement, They are here characterised as the followers of 
the left current (vamasrofogata) and related to Rudra who is Tumburu 
ie, the Tumburu aspect of Rudra (Tumburum Rudram) The-eight- 
métrkas are here made to worship the two gods Tumburu and,Bhairava. 
This passage clearly mentions Tumburu as an aspect of Rudra. 


It should also be noted that Síva is often referred to in the inscrip-, 
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Tumburu and were introduced iñ Kambuja for establishing the mystic 

rites known ‘as’ devarüja (sidahih...... devarijübhibhya) ^ Tumburu 

: evidently had some sort of connection with the Devaraja cult. ` Deva- 

raja was a phallic representation (dngaraja) ot. Siva—and-we have. 
already seen that Tumburu was an emanation of Siva himself, The 

inscription of Sdok Kak Thom tells us that the first temple. of 

Devaraja was built by Jayavarman II (802 A.D.) in his new capital 

Mahendraparvata (Phnom Kulen), and the royal. chapiain Sivakaivalya 

was appointed priest, The deity was subsequently taken to Hari- 
hardlaya where the capital was shifted, Afterwards when the king 

Paramasivaloka (ie, Vacovarman 889-910 A.D.) built his capital at. 
Yosodharapur (Angkor Thom) he brought the deity to the new capital 
and placed him in the temple of Vnaip #intil (lit the central 

mount) which was buiit in the centre of the city for receiving the deity 

. «This central edifice erected by YaSovarman was for a long time . 
believed to be the Bayon which is situated just in the centre. of ` 
Angkor, . But M, Finot in his recent studies (E£udes Asiatiques, vol. Í > 
p. 245ff,) has tried to show that the inscription of Sdok Kak Thom has 
told a lie, A. detailed examination of the sculpture of Bayon has 
led M. Finot to believe that Bayon could not have been originally a 
Saiva temple. He thinks that the newly built capital of Yaso- 
varman was not placed under the protection of the ga Devaraja, the ° 
national deity of Kambuja, but under that of the Bodhisattva Ava- 
lokite$vara. Necessarily he was led to conclude that Angkor "Thom 
and Bayon were not built by king YVa$ovarman, as the inscription 
. would have us believe, because he was a Saiva, but by his predecessor 
Jayavarman Il, who was a Mabayanist. Ya$ovarman according to 
him played the part of a vandal and changed Bayon into a sanctuary 
of the //ga. The principal reason for starting this theory was that 
the sculpture of Bayon is almost entirely Buddhist. But it might be 
‘ argued that the temple was begun as a Buddhist one and finish- 
ed/as a Saiva one. But to tliis objection M, Finot answers that even in 
several wiches of the towers the central figures were originally those 
of Buddha. They were later on deliberately destroyed and replaced 
by “nga. Another serious difficulty remained to be. explained away 
Each tower of Bayon is decorated with four colossal faces turning 
towards the four cardinal points. In 1911 M. Finot interpreted them I 


. tions of Kambuja as Caturinana, Caturmukha etc, Cf. Bergaigne Ins- 
criptions etc, UW, n° LXIV (p. 377) ; n? XLIV (p. 183) ; n° LV (p, 213) 
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as the architectural translation of a caturmukhaltiga. ` He, however, 
gives up that explanation in the. light of later researches and now 
thinks that they represent the faces of the Avalokite$vata. He is aware 
of the fact that no such architectural representation of Avaloki- 
teávara is at present available but he’ still supposes that the architect 
wanted to represent Avàlokite$vara as looking in the four ‘directions 
and thus protecting the city on all sides, "M. Finot would there- . 
fore conclude thàt the inscription of Sdok Kak Thom.has distorted the | 
facts. Bayon was not originally. a Saiva temple and YaSovarman, 
` who was a staunch Saiva, could not be its founder. It was founded 
in the time of Jayavarman II (802-869 A.D.) who "was `a ‘Buddhist 
king. I css o ; 
. But M. Phillip Stern in his study on the evolution of the Khmer i 
Art (Le Bayon वी Angkor et P Evolution de l'Art Khmer, 1927) has ques- 
tioned the hitherto- admitted chronology of the monuments of. 
Angkor on grounds of style; According to him, Bayon did not exist 
‘in the time of YaSovarman, Therefore, the central mount (mam . 
Rantal) of Ya$ovarman has to be searched for elsewhere. He thinks 
that it should be identified with the PAiminakas, which. in all appear- 
ance, occupied the central position in the old city. The city developed 
“in course of subsequent centuries and its centre was naturally removed. 
According to the chronology proposed by him, Bayon could not have 
, been built before the time. of. Udayadityavarman `H (1049-1052 A.D.) 
or that of his predecessor Süryavarman I.(1002-1049 A.D.) The outer 
walls of the city would belong to this period. . 
' But M. Coedés in a recent study (BEFEO, XXVIII, pp. 8: ff.) . 
has tried to prove that Bayon was built still later during the reign 
of Jayavarman: VII (1182-1201 A.D). According to him the outer 
` walls of Angkor Thom and some other buildings, which’ is of 
` the style of Bayon, were constructed in.the same period, Thus both - 
M. Stern and Coedés agree in placing Bayon and the outer walls of 
the city in the same epoch though they do ‘not assign the same date to 
their construction. Both of them disbelieve in the testimony of the 
inscription of Sdok Kak Thom which clearly attributes the foundation 
of Yasodharapura (i.e, Angkor Thom) and Vnam Kantal, “the central 
mount,” to Ya$ovarman, l I DS I 
This iuscription, we have already seen, was composed in Saka 
974 {= 1052 A.D.). The date of its composition therefore falls in the 
period to which M. Stern would attribute the construction of Bayon. 1t 
seems strange that a contemporary iuscription would mean by Fuam 
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Kautil any other edifice except the Bayon, What is possible is that 
the traditional history of religious foundations, which it records, is 
confused. Its attribution of the foundation of Bayon to Yaáovarman 
, may therefore be easily questioned but Bayon ‘was certainly tonsider- 
ed as a sufficiently old edifice in the middle of the rith century for 
‘affording scope for confusion about its real founder to the author 
of the inscription, 

According to M. Coedés and M. Stern, the construction of Bayon 
and the outer walls of the city would fall in the same period. The ` 
towers of Bayon and those of the five city-gates are all decorated with 
four colossal faces. What do these four colossal faces represent ? Are 
they the representations of the faces of Avalókite&vara, as M. Finot 
thinks? Even admitting that Jayavarman Il, if not directly but. 
through his tradition, influenced the construction’ of Bayon, it is 
difficult to believe with M, Finot that he was a Buddhist king. 
M. Finot takes him to be a Buddhist—firstly, because he came from 
Java or from Srivijaya which was a great centre of Mahayana Buddh- ` 
ism in this period and—secondly, because he founded the city of Ama- 
rendrapura, formerly identified with the ruins of Bantay Chmar which 
is completely a Buddhist city to judge from the sculptures, But the. 
identification of Amarendrapura with Bantay Chmar has been reason- 
ably doubted by M. Stern (/oc..czt) We should also bear in 
mind that the posthumous name of Jayavarman II is Parantesvara. 
(the Supreme Lord=Siva), The cities which - he built—Mahendra- 
_ parvata, Hariharalaya and Amarendrapura are all connected with. 
the nàmes of Siva, The last name seems to be only a different form 
of Devaraja. The priest whom he chose as his chaplain, Sivakaiva- 
` Iya was a Saiva and came from a Saiva family. It was again he who 
authorised Hiranyadama to introduce the: texts: of Sdivagama along 
with the Saiva cult of Devaraja into Kambuja. He really made it 
be religion of the state, erected its temples and granted lands to 
` the priestly family for its maintenance. Besides it would be wrong 
to say that (he. sculptures of Bayon have no trace of Saivism, An im- 
` portant bas-relief of the first gallery of Bayon (See Comaille, Guides 
aux Ruines d Angkor p.135, n 36) represents three temples in one 
. row, of which the. towers: bear tridents (72766) and the deity in the. : 
‘centre is a Szva/zhga. In the face of these facts it is difficult to admit 
that Jayavarman II was a Buddhist king and that he introduced: 
Mahayana from Srivijaya into Kambuja, There is. no. reason to 
suppose that the four Tantrik texts brought by Hiranyadima had 
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anything. to do with Mahayana. Jayavarman II was a.Saiva, If . 
any of the edifices (for example Bantay Chmar, Bayon, etc.) containing 
some Buddhist sculptures can even bé proved to have been construct- 
ed in the time of Jayavarman II, the only possible explanation is 

either that he was a tolerant king and allowed Mahayana to flourish 
in the country, or that he had employed artists who had come from 
‘the neighbouring territory of Srivijaya and had Mahayanist training 

It will be wrong to suppose that Mahayana Buddhism of the’ 
8th-oth century A.D. was very much antagonistic to Tantrik Saivism 

Though the sculpture of the temples partly seem to. be Mahayanist, the 
indwelling deity was no doubt Siva, 

It seems difficult to admit that Bayon was not originally a Saiva 
` temple.: The state religion of Kambuja was always the cult of Deva- 
raja. A temple like Bayon, which is situated just in. the centre of the 
` city, could. not therefore have been meant for any other deity except 

Devaraja. If in some of the wiches: of the towers of Bayon the. 
figures of Buddha have been deliberately destroyed and substituted 
by “mga we must, attribute that work of vandalism to a period. 
when the king was a very orthodox one and did not even tolerate 
the sculptural ‘representation of Buddha in the temple of Devaraja, 
as his predecessors used to do, It is. therefore necessary to go 
back to the older theory of M. Finot that the four faces 
of the towers of Bayon (as well as those of the towers of the 
city gates) are the sculptural representation of the four faces of Siva, 
Devarija was in all probability a mukhelitga and it was quite natural 
that the towers of its temple and’ those of. the city-gates construct- 
ed in the same period would bear the mukkaliùga symbol This 
explanation seems to have a strong support in the inscription of 
Sdok Kak Thom which says that the four &szras which prescribed 
the cult of Devaraja constituted the four faces of the Tumduru, . It 
may not be therefore improbable that the four colossal faces on the 
towers are architectural translation of the four faces of ‘Tumburu, 
Tumvuror vaktracatuskam, mentioned in the inscription, because, it 
is through those four faces that the god originally communicated the 
four fundamental texts which prescribed the religious rites of the 
king and his people. They are the symbol of the different imniyas 
of the Saivite Canon 


P, C, BAGCHI 


Sankara on the Relation between the Vedas and Reason 


- Reverence for the authority of the Vedas has been pointed out to 
be one of the defects of Indian Philosophy, and in some quarters this 
acceptance of the Vedic authority is taken to be tantamount to the 
sacrifice of Reason out of devotion to tbe scriptures. The orthodox . 
systems of Indian Philosophy, generally known as the Six Systems, 
undoubtedly accept the authority of the Vedas, but except, perhaps 
. the Pūrva Mimamsa, no other school may be said to’ have suffered 
from such an acceptance of the Vedic authority ; and to be fair, even 
` the Pūrva Mimamsa has shown great power of free thinking. 

In this paper Í am concerned to slow the place Sankara gives 
to Reason ia relation to the Vedas; and I hope this. will prove that 
‘while accepting the the Vedic authority, he was quite conscious of 
of the demands of Reason; and that his acceptancé of the authority 
of the Vedas, rightly understood, is not inconsistent with free thinking 
Sankara as an exponent of the, Uttara Mimamsa or Vedanta system, 
unlixe the writers of the four other. systems, viz, Nyiya, VaiSegika, 
Samkbya and Yoga, has fo explain, interpret, and reconcile the 
Vedic texts, and so has to deal with the Vedas, directly. It is, there- 
fore, interesting and important to note what he has got to say about 
the authority of the Vedas, In this paper I shal! depend entirely upon 
the definite utterances of Sankara on the point without drawing any 
implication from his philosophy, as the latter. may be looked at with `` 
suspicious eyes by some 

Sankara, like all orthodox Hindus, bases the authority of the 
Vedas on their non-human origin, Human beings are, by their. 
very finitude, liable to.error, and anything that comes out of 
thera must be so. lf the Vedas are the works of one or a number 
of Reis, they will not be: free from errors, Saükara in his Brahma- 
sütra Bhasya says “The Rgveda and the other Vedas are the source of 
all knowledge and wisdom, and hence they must originate from 
Brahman, ; l l 

Now, siace the Vedas are the source of “all knowledge and wis- 
dom,” any thing that does not tally with the Vedas, must be wrong 





1 पुरुषनि:धासत्रदयतरी ब्थितत्शत्‌ प्रमाणं e; ।. 
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and unworthy of acceptance. While criticising a certain ' doctrine 
Saükara says—-“The Nyáya-Vai$esikas hoiding that desire, aversion, 
etc, are qualities of the Soul contradict the. Upanisads, and since this: 
` theory also contradicts the Upanisads, they aré not to be accepted," 
A certain theory is, thus, unacceptable because it contradicts certain 
scriptural texts. 
Again vrhen one accepts the Vedas as the highest authority anc also 
` holds that anything contradicting the Vedas must be thrown away, f 
will naturally cite as many instances, as possible either to piove his 
own theory ór to disprové that of his rival, and tuis Saükara, Tike 
all other orthodox Indian philosophers, does. His amazing schola*- 
.ship. of the Vedas is shown when he brings in texts after texts in 
-favour of his own theory or against that of his rival.’ It seems to be 
the height of useless textual scholasticism where the debators have 
given good-bye to their intelligence and initiative, and have become 
parrots, ; ü 
To a casual observer these are sufficient to damn any system. 
But if we push our enquiry further into the matter, we shali find some 
relieving features as well . Ee 
^ In the fiest place, though the Vedas are of super-human origin, 
yet different grades of honour are given to different parts of the Vedas. 
The Vedas, it is well known, are divided into- two parts, viz, the 
Jüanakanda and the Karmakaoda. Of these the authority of the 
Tüánakànda is superior to that of the Karmakanda. “ Before one is 
fit to take to Jñána he should go on with ordinary duties which are 
only like pools while compared with (the ocean of) Jaana’? The 
reason is that, according to Sankara, mogge is not possible through the 
practising of sacrifice and ocher rituals, while it is possible only 
throug: Jaana. It may be noted, by the way, that Saükara does not 


r यवेच्छादीनां आवाधर्मालं लव्यथत्तो fua नेवायिकाञ्च उपनिषच्छासाथन q sms, 
तथा इयमपि कल्पना डपनिषच्छास्वार्धवाघनात्‌ नादरणौया । Prbadaranyata, 
3 WIE प्राक्‌ ज्ञाननिष्ठाधिकारप्राए; कमाण्यधिल्रत्यैव कूपतड़ागादाथेस्यानीयमपि कारी कत्त व्यम्‌ ! 
Gita Bhigya 
The legend of his debate with Mandana Misra, the great Mimam- 
sist who held the capability of Karma to bring Moksa, is well known, 


Ha was, however, defeated by Sankara, and became his disciple under 
the name of Sure$varácàryya. 
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deny the efficacy of Karmas, but only gives them a subordinate place— 
they are necessary for purifying the mind (citta-Suddhi).: 

Then again, even in the Jüanakánda there is a gradation of autho- 
tity. Some texts of the Jüànakánda try to establish the Nirguna 
Brahman while there are others which support the Saguna Brahman 
Now, since according to him, the Nirguga-Brahmaváda is the final 
truth of all philosophy, Sankara holds that those texts which do not 
subscribe to the Nirguna-Brahmavada -are inferior in authority to 
those which support it.? Sankara attempts to prove on Vedic autho- : 
rity and on rational -grounds that Nirguna-Brahmavada is the true 
explanation of reality, and also that moksa is achievable only through 
Jüána, But here at present we need not enter into any philosophical 
discussion, We thus see that Sankara, though he holds the authority 
of the Vedas, yet does not sacrifice his rational speculations, rather he 
gives the texts which contradict his speculations a subordinate place 
and only the texts which support Nirguna-Brahmavada which he holds 
on rational grounds as well, aré, really speaking, of paramount autho- 
rity for him. 

Let us look at our problem from another standpoint, viz., the autho- 
rity of the Vedas in relation to Perception and Reason, Supposing 
there are things in the Vedas which palpably contradict human ex- 
perience, are they also to be taken as authoritative? No—Sankara 
would say without any hesitation, The Vedas are only concerned 
with enlightening us on things which neither perception nor inference 
can give us. As regards things secular perception and inference are 
quite reliable guides, and there is no necessity of seeking help from the 
Vedas, tis, thus, clearly laid down that regarding our experience 
of the world we need not at all seek the assistance of the Vedas—the 
Vedas are only limited to super-mundane affairs where perception and 
`. inference cannot help us, Not only the Vedas have no authority over 
‘secular things, it is even inferior to perception and inference in that 
sphere,* Supposing a contradiction arises between a Vedic text and 
perception, the preference isto be given to perception, ''Hundred: 


I Gita Bhasya, 13. 2. 
2 मेदस्योपासनाथलादमेदे' तात्पर्पात्‌। ८/८ 3/4872, 3. 2, 12, 
3 As for example, Brhadiranyaka Bhüsya, 3. 3. 1, | 
4 दृष्टविषये च इष्टानिष्टप्राप्ति-परिहारोपायज्ञान प्रत्यत्तानुमानाभ्यामेव सिद्धलात्‌ नागमान्व qur i 
l Brhadivanyaka Bhisya, 7, Introduction, 
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Vedic texts declaring that ‘fire is cold’ or ‘the Sun does not shine 
cannot prove such statements, because such statements are contradicted 
by other Pramanas (perception, inference etc)! Science and Art 
are, thus, left entirely free to pursue their own course unham pered 
by any scriptural authority. The scientist could say that it is the 
earth that moves and not the sun without any fear of being burnt at 
the stake; or one could preserve a library containing books other than 
the scriptures, from its being burnt down. If scriptures are not allow- 
ed to overstep their limit, unfortunate incidents, like the burning of 
Gallelio at the stake, or the burning of the Library at "Alexandria 
cannot take place 
Sankara rejects some’ doctrines, as we noticed, simply on the 
ground that they do: not tally with the scriptural texts. This may 
seem to be extremely objectionable. The objection will, however 
disappear when. we consider that Saükara proves, with the help of 
reasoning, things which he attempts to prove on Vedic authority, 
He takes two lines, For those who believe in the authority of the 
Vedas he quotes Vedic texts, but he does not stop there; he gives 
-rational grounds for his contentions as well. If what is proved by the . 
Vedas is.also sought to be proved on independent reasoning, there can 
be no question of scriptural dogmatism Saükara, eg., says: "There 
is no place for duality in (the highest) Jüana, as has been proved by 
- such Vedic texts. “He is one and without a second.’ But this is 
merely Vedic authority, But this very fact can also be proved by 
reasoning ; and so let us begin the second chapter"? In another place - 
he tells us that the Madhukanda is chiefly based on Agama. So let 
us begin the Yajfiavalkyakanda which is mainly based on reasoning, so 
that we may test the Agama.? In the face of such clear statements 
perhaps none can still maintain that Saükara dogmatically clings to 
the Vedas. What he does is to prove the same things in different 
ways, eg. With the help of the Vedas, and with the help of independ- 
r नहि afin शौतः aifzat < तपतौति वा छृष्टान्तशतेनापि प्रतिप्रादयितु' we प्रमाणान्तरण 
अन्चधाधिगतलाद वम्तुनः । * déid. 
2 जञाने देतं न विद्यते wana, एकमेवादितीयमिति a fae) maiaa तत्‌। तबीप- 


पत्तापि दतस्य dqer शक्यते अवधारयितुमिति दितीयं प्रकरणमारभ्यते | 
Gaudapida-Kariki Bhisya, 30. 1. 


3 ayare fu आगमप्रधा 000 6. आगमस्यंव Tages fader array काण्ड- 
-सुपपत्तिप्रधामरश्यतै । Prhadarauypata Bhisya, [ntroduction. 
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ent „reasoning. The relation between Reason and the Vedas 
has been put in clear terms ‘They are’, says Sankara, compli- - 
mentary? The union of the Vedas and Reason is the best way of 
gaining the highest wisdom, “If we take the help.of the Vedas and 
Reason for the understanding of the highest wisdom”, he says, “it will 
be as clear to us as.a fruit on our palm”,!- Reason is thus given an ` 
. equal position with the Vedas. But when Reason is once allowed to 
enter, it will have ifs own course to victory. The Vedic texts are 
there, but they are to be interpreted as Reason demands and not arbi- 
trarily. This is sufficient to give Reason sufficient liberty ; when one 
. has been givén the right of Interpreting according to reason, it all 
depends upon the intepreter what. import he will read in the texts./, 
The texts lose their colour and assumes the colour the interpreter 
choses to give. This will be evident from the fact that the same texts 
have been made to yield entirely different, nay, even contradictory 
meanings, by different commentators. The different Vedantic schools 
of Advaita, Visistadvaita, Dvaitadvaita, etc, all base their doc- 
trines upon the Upanisads, but what a gulf of difference is there among 
. the different interpretations, . 

The third complaint. that he adduces numerous texts either to 
support his contention or to disprove that of his rival is rather trivial 
and vanishes when we remember two things, viz., that-henever adduces 
them while arguing with those who do not recognise their authority 
e.g. the Buddhists and the Jainas, he fights with them entirely 
with the help of his formidable dialectic . And even while a 
arguing with the believers ïn. the Vedas he gives - independent: 
reasonings, as we have seen just above, While arguing with | 
: heterodox schools he depends entirely on reasoning and while arguing 
with the orthodox schools he uses, both Vedic texts and reasoning 
Secondly, the Vedic texts which he cites in defence of his own theory 
‘ or against that of his rival, are themselves explained on quite inde- 


1 भआगमीपपत्ती हि आक्रैकलप्रदश्शनाय परहत्त शक्त त; करतलविल्वभिव दर्शयितुम्‌ | 
l Ibid., 153, 1, Introduction, 


2 As for example his Bhāşya to the Brahma Sutra, 2. 2. 18--36 
where he criticises the Buddhist and Jaina doctrines and which is 
one, of the best parts of his writings, does not contain a single citation 
from the Vedas, The portion in question is big enough to cover 
about 34 pages in the S, B.E, Series, vol, XXXIV PP. 400-434 
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pendent grounds, and this is just the business of his Upanigad. Bhagyas 
and will be evident to’ every. reader. We have also seen that the 
right of interpreting the texts according to reason gives the interpreter 
all possible freedorn, so that when one employs the Vedic texts after 
interpreting according to his reason, he really uses his own property 
Last of all let us take note of one most interesting fact, Though `- 
Saükara accepts the authority of the Vedas so earnestly, yet he js not 
in the least reluctant to shake off its authority absolutely and without 
«reservation when reason demands it; We. should not be astonished 
“to see that the philosopher who looks upon Brahman as -the 
only reality, and declares the whole world to be an imposition `: 
of Avidy&, declares the Vedas also to be products: of Avidya, . “All 
the Pramanas” he tells us, “whether the Vedas: or other ordinary 
ones. (Perception, etc.) and also all the Sastras which give us 
Vidhi, or Nisedha, or Moksa are due to certain confusion” Reason 
demands that the ultimate Reality should be one and without any 
relation, and.so all that smacks of multiplicity must be due to the 
influence of Avidya, and the Vedas which deal with multiplicity l 
of the world, however, full of wisdom they be—must be stiginatised 
as such. They. lose their validity and authoritativeness when true 
knowledge. springs.? Thus at the altar of Reason are sacrificed 
the Vedas whose authority he accepted so earnestly when there 
was necessity for it, To a philosopher there is nothing more 
valuable than Truth. . The philosopher who can thus dispose of with 
the Vedas as product of Avidya is, perhaps, the last person to be 
fettered by the Vedas in his quest for tbe Nirguna Brahman 
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Antiquity of Tantricism 


Whatever be the age of the Tantras and however varying ‘may be 
the views regarding their atithority? it will be seen that rites closely 
similar to those that are found ia these works have in many cases a 
hoary antiquity. In fact some of them in one form or other see to 
have come down from primitive times and are known to be prevalent 
even in the present days among people with a primitive culture not in 
the least affected. by modern civilisation and culture. Andu any of: 
them almost seem to have a universal character beine popular among 
peoples distantly situated and having no cultural-or ethnic affinity. It’: 
is true that we miss in these the philosophy and spiritual significance, 


° associated: at least in a later stage with Tantricism in India, but still 
. the close outward similarity would naturally induce one to put them 


under the same. class or type and that not quite erroneously. . In the 
present paper an attempt has been made to put together some refer- 
ences to Tantricism among ancient peoples—specially in admittedly . 
old literary works, It will be shown that Tantricism—if not the Tantras 
—had a long history of un-interrupted popularity in India. 


‘Lantricism—its universal character—its prevalence 
among primitive peoples 


Thus the parallels of Tantric Satkarmas (the six magical | 
rites), the use of charms and amulets, the revolting -rites? of the 
Kaulas, use of intoxicating drugs for producing ecstasy, the belief in. 
the efficacy of mantras consisting sometimes of apparently unmeaning 


syllables are found among various primitive peoples. As a matter: : 


of fact some of these constituted essential parts of primitive religion 
all the. world over 





‘1 An account of these will be found in a separate paper by the 
present author entitled Controversy regarding the Autho Uy of the 
Tantras to be published in the K; B. Pathak Commemoration Volume, 

2 The antiquity of this aspéct of Tantric worship is found to have 
been dealt with in full detail by Mr, M. Bose in his récently published 
work the Posz-Caitauya Sahayiyi Cult of Bengal (Calcutta University—. ` 


1930), pp. 98fl 
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The practice of what .is called sympathetic. magic is known to 
have been very widely prevalent in old days. It was by this means ` 
that various attempts were made to acquire control over other per- 
sons, 

Enemies were destroyed. or injured with the help of imitative 
magic. “Perhaps the most familiar application of the principle that 
like produces like is" says Dr. Frazer, “the attempt which has been 
made by many peoples in many ages to injure or destory an enemy 
by injuring or destroying an image of him,” 

“The use of small figures of wax or other plastic materials fashioned 
with ‘incantations in the likeness of some enemy and then pierced 
with nails and pins, or melted before the fire, that their: human coun- 
terpart may by these means be made to suffer all kinds of torment 
s known to have been prevalént. among Semetic peoples? It was 
considered more effective to obtain some portion of the victim’s nails 
or hair......as an additional connection whereby the wax figures may 
be brought into still closer affinity with its prototype. It has been 
supposed by Dr. J. J. Modi that injunctions contained in the Vendidad 
of the Iranians to bury nails and hair to avoid future calamities was - 
due to the prevalence of similar castoms among them.* As a matter 
of fact the Persian Zarthus-¢-nameh relates how the enemies of Zoroas- 
ter accused him of sorcery by secretly placing hair, nails and such other 
impurities in his room and got him imprisoned for sorcery, This 
clearly points to the use of these things as instruments of magic. 

The use of charms and amulets is known to have been a very 
wide-spread custom among primitive peoples of different ages and 
lands,* Rings were used with the object of preventing the entrance 
of evil spirits into the body.* 

We have long and nauseating accounts of rank and unmixed sensu- 
alism forming part of religious observances in many a and. "These 


I Principles of Sociology —5pencer, I, pp. 262 ff 

2 Golden Bough— Dr. J. G. Frazer, London, 1920, vol. I, pp. 10 ff. 

3 Semitic Magic : Its origin and development—R, Campbell 
Thomson, pp. 142-143 

4 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, vol, viii, 
pp. 557i. 

s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol, iii, pp. 392ff 

6 Golden Bough—Frazer, vol. I, pp. 402ff. 
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undoubtedly give a rude shock to the modern civilised notions of 
religion and morality. 

Impure and revolting practices having religious significance 
clustered round the worship of Pan in Greece and later Rome as 
also in the islands of the southern Pacific Ocean.! 

Séx-worship was practised frankly and openly by primitive people 
all the world over and it is supposed that with the advance of civilisa- 
tion the worship came to be carried on by means of symbolism. 
And many of the religious practices even now are traced to an idea 

: of the deification of the sex. “This worship has been shown to be 
so general and wide-spread that it is to be regarded as part of the 
general evolution of the'human mind ; it seems to be indigenous with 
the race rather than an isolated or exceptional circumstance.” ® 

E. H. Hartland in a detailed and informative article? on Phallism 
deals with the subject in a sympathetic tone. He shows how sex 
worship forms a part of the history of religion and how it is found 
to exist in different countries among peoples belonging to different. 
strata of culture, 

Wall has gone so far as to. find traces, direct or indirect, of sex- 
worship in almost all kinds of religious practices, “All religions 
are based on sex," says he, "some like the ancient Egyptian, Greek. 
and Roman or the modern Brahmanic worship of Siva more coarsely 
80, according to modern civilised thought; others like the Christian 
religion more obscurely so.” 4 I 

The use of wine and various other intoxicating drugs is supposed 
to have been one of the various means adopted by primitive peoples 
with a view to produce ecstasy and other morbid exaltation for reli- 
gious ends, Different kinds of bodily exercises resembling the 
fiHdràs, Gsanas and nyasas of the Tantras, were also undertaken for 
this purpose,* l 


_ I Sex-worship and Symbolism of Primitive Races—Brown, pp. 

37-28. 

2 ibid, pp. 23, 29-30. 

3 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol, ix, pp. 815-31. 

4 Sex and Sex-worship—Wall, p. 2, 

5 Primitive Culture—Tylor, third edition, London, vol. II, pp. 
410ff., 416ff, I 

6 ibid, pp. 4191f, 
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The power of the word is believed to be very marked in all sys- 
tems of magic. Sometimes names of inexplicable and perhaps 
esoteric character are used, This is said to be in accordance 
_with the. well known rule that in magic a mysterious name is the 
` most potent of all. 

“There was this belief in the efficacy of words among ancient Irani- 
ans too. “Peculiar words" says Geiger, "were thought peculiarly 
eficacious in certain cases and regarded as a counter charm able to 
repel the attacks of evil spirits. AE l 

It is thus abundantly clear that rites similar to many of those 
prescribed in the Tantras were quite well-known: among primitive 
peoples of all countries. What we have got to determine at present 
is when and how it was that these rites were first introduced into 
India and were accepted by the Indian Aryans as part of their 
elaborate religious observances, ; 

According to some scholars, some,at least of these or similar. rites 
were known to the Dravidian and other Non-Aryan peoples of India 
from whom they were borrowed by the Aryans and systematised in 
the Tantras. l . 


Tantricism in pre-historic India 


Traces of some aspects of. Tántricism are suspected to be found 

in India as early as the Pre-historic period. Thus, Bruce Foote is 

aid to have met with objects supposed by him to be Phalli among the 
Neolithic remains brought to light by him in the Deccan.? 

According to Prof, Shama Sastri, the Tantra form of worship may 
be traced back in India as early as the first millennium B.C. Thus, 
he seeks to show that the symbols, which admittedly old coins (sup- 
posed to be earlier than even the 6th or 7th century B.C.) bear and 
of which no satisfactory explanation could be suggested by Western 
scholars* are nothing ‘but Tantric hieroglyphics. These, he shows, 


1 Keith—Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, 

P. 393. : 

2 Geiger—Civilisation of Eastern Iranians in Ancient times, p. 16 
3 Foote—Collection of Indian Pre-historic and Proto-historic 

Antiquities, Madras, I916, pp. 20, 61, 139; K R. Subranian— Origin 

of Saivism and its History in the Tamil Land, Madras, 1929, p. 23. See 

also P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar—Stone Age in India (Madras University) 
4 jJ A.S.B, vol, iv, p. 628. 
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are the origin of the Devanagart alphabets.’ He is also of opinion 
that though some of the Tantras are comparatively modern they un- 
doubtedly embody old tradition.) The Tantric Upanisads like the 
Tripuropanigad, he says, containing the description of Tantra hiero- 
glyphics only reproduce a tradition of bygone ages. 


| Tüutricism in the Vedas 


Elements of the various Tantra rites are distinctly traceable in 
the Vedic times, though there is a great controversy among scholars 
of old as regards the question whether Tantras had a Vedic origin 
or not, It is not only in the Atharvaveda—one of the latest of the 
Vedic samhitas—-that we meet with these elements. They are to be 
found even in the earliest of the Vedic works, eg., the Rgveda as also 
in other parts of the Vedic literature. Tantricism as a system may not 
have been developed at that time, But many of the rites that went 
to.constitute the system at a later time are found scattered in the 
different parts of the Vedic literature in their crudest forms 

Of course many of the practices which were fully developed 
in the Tantras ‘and Yoga philosophy are absent in the Vedic 
period. The elaborate. rules concerning the regulation of ‘breath 
and the high importance attached to it in Yoga have scarcely 
any trace in the Vedas. Nor is there any clear reference in the 
Vedic literature to the various sitting postures mentioned in the 
Tantras.? ; : 

The upholders of the Tantras have however gone to the extent of 
attempting to demonstrate the Vedic origin of everything found in 
the Tantras. They had therefore to resort occasionally to consider- 
able twisting and far-fetchedness to find traces of various rites con- 
nected with Tautricism in the Vedas, 

The general view is that the Tantras originated from the Saubha- 
gya-kànda f the Atharva-Veda. Some of the Tantra works are found 
to record this in definite terms, The Kaltkularnava Tantra has got 
two lines in the beginning stating "Now Devi says in the Atharvana 
Samhita.” This in fact identifies this work us an Atharvana-samhita, 
thus clearly hinting at the close connection of: the Atharvaveda with 
this Tantra. 

r Ind. Ant., 1906, pp. 277ff. 

2 Ind. Ant., 1906; pp. 274-276. 

3 Keith, of, cit, p. 401, | 4 IPS., Nep, I, p. 760, 
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The Rudrayamala (chap. xvii) calls Mahadevi Atharvaveda-$ak hini, 
and BuddheSvarl though curiously the worship of the goddess is, 
in the same breath, definitely put down as Veda-bahiskrta or un-vedic. 

In the opinion of the great scholar Bhaskara Raya, the Tan- 
tras came as a sequel to the Upanisad section of the Vedas as the Srauta- 
sütras and Dharma Samhitas were to the first portion of the Vedic 
literature, The tantric Upanisads? (eg. Kaula, Rudra, etc.) are sup- 
posed to maintain the direct connection’ of the Vedas with the tan- 
tras, 

The Yantra-Cintamani® of Damodara is eulogised in the begin- 
ning of the work ag being the quintessence of the Atharvaveda, The 
followers of the Paficarátra system of'Vaişņavism trace the origin 
of the system to an unknown Vedic school called the ekiyaia 88878 
(Kalpataruparimala under Brahma Sūtra, IL. 2. 42). 

According to the Kulargava tantra (II; ro) even Kaula rites—which 
have -been the object of abject criticism at the hands of various 
scholars ancient or -modern—are represented as. being the essence 
of the Vedas. In fact Kulasástra has been described as Vedátmaka 
(II. 85) or Vedic in spirit. Vedic authorities are also cited (II. 140-141) 
in justification of Kaula rites. f 

Attempts have been made to trace tantric mantras. consisting of 
seemingly unmeaning monosyllabic sounds in the Vedas.* The prac- 
. tice of worshipping symbolical diagrams (Yantras, cakras) of the tantras 
has also been traced to the Vedas (eg. Atharvaveda, Taittiriya Aran- 
yaka)* Laksmidhara in his commentary on verse 32 of the Saundar- 
yalakariot Saükara has quoted extracts from the Taittiriya Brah- 
mana and Aranyaka and explained them as having referencc to Śrī- 
vidya.® . š f 

Even if one feels disinclined to set much value on the above views 
of the advocates of tintricism as being biassed it must be admitted 


1 Setubandha, A.S.S., p. 5. 

2 For these see the Minor Upanisads published by the Adyar 
Library, Madras, U 

3 A Ms. of this work is in the Baügiya Sahitya Parisat—see 
beginning of Pithika 1I. 

4 Commentary of Natananda Natha on the Kamakalavilasa—p. 
13 of Arthur Avalon's edition, 

s R. Sbamasastri, Ind. Ant, 1906, pp. 262-267. 

6 Govt, Oriental Library Series, Mysore, pp. 100-109. 
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that any disinterested scholar is sure to find at least the elements of 
tantricism in the Vedas, In fact the ground for the growth of 
tantricism was almost ready at the time of the Vedas. 

Thus traces of monosyllabic and seemingly unmeaning mantras 
on the importance of which the Tantras lay definite emphasis are really 
met with in the Vedic literature, ‘The use of harsh words like phat 
says Prof. Keith ‘is mentioned possibly as early as the Rgveda'.: 
The Taittiriya Aranyaka (iv. 27) mentions a distinct tantric charm 
which according to Sayana pertains to Abhicara rites. This charm 
consists of words like Khat, Phat, Kat, etc, Phat is also found men- 
tioned in the Vajasaneyi Samhita (vii. 3). 

Symbolising in terms of the letters of the alphabet may also be 
clearly traced in the Hiñkaropšsaná and Onkaropasana found in 
the Upanisads (Cf, Chandogya Upanisad). : 

. Sensualism in connection with religious rites is also met with in 
the Vedas, It is found to be frequently referred to in the Satapatha 
Brahmana symbolically, According to the Aitareya Aranyaka (II, 
3.7. 3) neither the seed of man nor the blood of woman should be 
despised as they are forms of Aditya and Agni respectively. Vama- 
devya Upāsanā may be cited as an instance in point, ® 

There are other Vedic rites as well, which though on the face of 
them, have nothing to do with sex worship, have been interpreted in 
that light,s 

The use of liquor for sacrificial purposes in Vedic times was not 
unknown. Spirituous liquor was offered in the SautràmaplI sacrifice 
to Indra, Aévin and Sarasvati, It was also used in the Vajapeya 
sacrifice, Besides, the intoxicating effect of Soma juice is also quite 
well-known. The effect of the drinking of soma juice is “mada” or 
intoxication (Rg. 11, 19. I). 

The use of the juice expressly for getting intoxicated led Eggel- 
ing to make the statement with reference to the Atirátra sacrifice 
that 1६ partook largely of the character of a regular nocturnal carou- 
sal’, ९ 


I Keith, of. cit. p. 356. 

2 Chandogya Upanisad, II, 13, 1-2. 

3 Šatapatha Brahmana, I. r, 18, 20, 21 etc, 

4 bid, v. 4, 5, 1off. 5 ód, V. 1, 2, 10-19, 
6 ibid, S.B.E. vol. xli, Introduction, p, xviii, 
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Varions were the animals sacrificed in Vedic ‘sacrifices. Man, 
horse, bull ram and hegoat are mentioned. in this connection! 
"Horses were killed in the ASvamedha, It is curious that bulls that 
were held sacred in later times were not exempted And these 
are known. to have been sácrificed in the Gomedha and Sülagava. 
And the meat was taken.at least in some cases at the end of 
the sacrifice. Even provision was made for taking beef? Human 
beings are said to have, been killed along with' other animals 
in the Sarvamedha or All-Auimals-Sacrifice. — Selt-immolation was 
practised in tbe Sarva-yajfia, in ' 

Phallism is supposed by some to be as old as the Rgveda (vii, 
21, 3, 5) where the Asuras are referred to as śisnadevas or those that 
regard phallus as deities. “But.the meaning of the term is not free 
from doubt, 

The beginnings of the worship of female deities—the Sakti cult— 
an important characteristic of the tantra form of worship is also traced 
in the Vedas. i C 

Traces of some of the Sat-karmas of the Tantras are also distinctly 
met with in different parts of the Vedic literature. Two hymns of 
the Rgvéda (x. 145, 159) explicitly refer to the practice of remov- 
ing co-wives and thereby attaining supreme sway over the husband.. 
The Ápastamba Grhya Sütra (ix. 5-8, 9) in explaining the applica- 
tion of these hymns has also made this quite clear.” Another hymn 
(Rg. x. 162) is nothing but a curative spéll intended to drive away 
disease, Hymns like i. 191 and vii 750 are charms which are in- 
tended to serve as antedotes against poison and those like vi, 52 and 
vii, 104 are charms which aim at putting away demons and have there- 
fore some similarity with marana or destructive practice of the Tantras, 
Such practices were also known at the times of the Vajasaneyi 
Samhita (vii, 3), Katydyana Srauta Sütra (ix. 4, 39) and Taittirtya 
Aranyaka tiv, 27). 

The Taittirtya Samhiti (ii, 3, 9, 1) prescribes a sacrifice called 
Sángrahani by which persoñs can be won over to one's side, Sayana 
in explaining the significance of the term bas: stated how by this 
sacrifice one could bring under one's control the prominent persons of the 


I Satapatha Brahmana, S. B. E., vol. xli, pp. 165f. 
2 <Asvalayana Grhya Sutra, iv. 8, 34. 
3 Muir, Sanskrit texts, vol, iv, pp. 354ff. 
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family or the village as also wives, sisters and mothers, who thus 
brought under control, wait upon him. 

The Taittirtya Brahmana (ii, 3, 10) relates how Sita, daughter of 
Prajapati, resorted to a sorcery practice to win the heart of Soma. 
"These practices are undoubtedly similar to Va&ikaragc of the Tantras, 

The rites of the Atharvaveda again more than those of any other 
.Veda have in many cases a close and striking similarity to those of 
the Tantras. The contents of the Atharvaveda are primarily magic, 
charm and sorcery, which also form not an insignificant part of the 
Tantras And Bloomfield’s arrangement of the hymns of the Atharva- ' 
veda into fourteen classes in accordauce with their- subject matter! 
as also the applications of them as noted in the Kausika Sūtra reveal 
how a large portion of its contents has its analogie in the Tantras, 
Thus the abhicira, strikarma, sīmmanasya, paustika and other sorcery 
rites of which we get indications in the Atharvaveda are quite common 
in the Tantras. 

Some of the Atharvanic practices of witchcraft are almost iden- 
tical with similar practices of the Tantras, Some of the hymns of the 
Atharvaveda are recited with a view to excite love in the heart of 
a woman. The most important symbolical practice which is to accom- 
pany the recital of such a hymn (AV, iii. 35) is thus described in 
the Kausika Sütra (35. 28): “By means of darbhyusa bow, with a 
bowstring made of hemp, an arrow’ whose barb is a thorn, whose 
plume is derived from an owl and whose shaft is made of black ala 
wood, the lover pierces the heart of the pictorial representation of 
a woman,"* The Tantras are also found to prescribe the same practice 
with an identical object in view. | 

The use of protective amulets also seems to have been quite popular 
at the time of the Atharvaveda, (AV, ii. 11, viii, 5, x, 6; Kausika 
Sütra I9, 22, 27; 42, 22-43. I). 


Tantricisi in Buddhist Literature 


Various revolting and mystic practices that seem to have been 
observed by different religious sects for spiritual uplift in and previous 
‘to the time of the Buddha, are referred to in Buddhist canonical works 
in Pali, Some of these practices are apparently tantric in character, 





I Atharvaveda—Grundriss Series—pp, s7ff. 
2 Ind. Ant, 1906, pp, 27off. Í 
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Thus the Buddhist canonical texts in Pali in several places refer 
to systems of thought anl rituals which are apparently of the Tantra 
type but for the name, `. Buddha mentions the pañca-kūma- guna- 
dittha-dhamma-ntbbina-vida* which is explained as an opinion accord- 
ing to which the soul attains Nirvana through the full indulgence of 
the five-pleasures of the sense,? Some at least of the Buddhist and 
Brahmanic tantric scholars were exactly of the view referred to by the 
Buddha as an established doctrine upheld by a section of the 
people in his time, 

The Majjhima Nikiya (Culladhammasamidina Sutta—vol. I, p. 305) 
sets forth tlie views of a class of Sramanas and Brahmanas according to 
whom no fault would attachsto acts of lust. It is described how 
these people took pleasure in the company of youthful female ascetics. 
Of course it is not clear from `the text as to whether these ascetics 
like the later day tintrics took part in sensual enjoyment with a 
desire for religious merit, The Kathévatthu® however throws some 
welcome light on this point in that it refers to JaztEuna (sensual 
enjoyment) as dharma which probably means a religious act. 

The use of skulls etc, by a class of people like later day followers ` 
of tantricism was known at this time as is testified to by a passage 
in the Cullavagga* which refers toa Bhikkhu “who had taken upon 
himself to wear or use nothing except what he could procure from 
dust-heaps or cemeteries” and who '^vent on his rounds for alms car- 
ryinë a bowl made out of a skull." 

That this was the usual practice with a certain class of persons 
is testified to by the statement of the people that saw him—‘How 


I Dialogues of the Buddha—1l, 49, 50. 

.2 Barua—4A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy—p. 337. 

3 Kathüvatthu, xxiii. 1-2: EbadAippuyena methuno dhammo sevi- ` 
tabbo, Arkantünam vannena amanussi methunam dhammam patise- 
vanti, lam indebted for these references to Prof. Barua’s paper on 
Maskari Gosüla's early life (Calcutta Review, June 1927, pp. 362-63). 

4 V. 10, 2—S,B.E. vol. XX—p. 89, For this as also for some other 
references from Buddhist literature I am indebted to Dr, Benoytosh 
Bhattacharya who has incidentally dealt with the history of Tantricism 
among the Buddhists in his Introduction to Sadhana-mila (Vol. II) 
and in his paper A Peep into Vajrayana (Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute—Vol. X). 
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“can the Sakyaputtiya Samanas carry about bowls, made out of skulls 
as the devil-worshippers (Péacz//z&g) do 

That cemeteries were resórted to by some seekers after religious 
merit is also clear from the Majjhima | Niküya. Buddha himself in 
his early days is here stated to have stayed in a cemetery with charred 
bones as his pillow.? . 

Magical rites like the sat-karnias .of the tantras are also known 
to have some amount. of popularity at that time," We learn from the 
2४० ७४० Suita that there were some Sramanas and .Brahmanas who 
lived by teaching spells for preserving the body and for warding off 
‘wounds. We are further told that some Sramanas and Brahmayas 
lived by teaching spells to procure prosperity or to cau se adversity, 
to remove sterility, to produce dumbness, locked-jaw,. de- 
formity or deafness.? Further still we are told how some lived 
by teaching rituals for imparting virility and rendering. impotent by 
prescribing medicines. 

The Brahkmajila Sutta refers to the practice of drawing blood: from 
one’s knee as a sacrifice to the gods* and of using charms to make 
people lucky or unlucky. [tis from the same sa//a that we learn 
that there were. certain gods debauched by pleasure® and that 
there were recluses or Brahmanas who thought that full enjoyment 
and possession of the pleasures of sense lead to Nirvana.’ 


Tantricism in Jaina Literature 


Inthe Jaina canonical works in Prakrt too we meet with traces 
of Tantricism. In the Sthánánga Sūtra (iv. 4) Mahavira refers to the 
Saya-vadins who are supposed to have been sensulists.® The Uttara- 
dhyayana Sütra has reference to curative spells.’ The Sutrakbrtühga 


I Majjhima, I. 79 —Further Dialogues of the Buddka—Lord Chal 

mers, vol, I, p. 35 I 

2 Buddhist Suttas—Translated by Rhys Davids-S.B.E. xi, p. 
196, 199 

3 lbid. pp. 199-200. f 

‘4 Brahmajala Sutta, 21—Dialogues of the Buddha—Rhys Davids, 

BRA | | 

5 Ibid, p.23. 6 Ibü.,p.32. 7 Ibid; p 5o. | 

8 Barua—4A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, pp. 196- 
197, 337. 9 S.B,E.—XLV p. 103. 
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(Il. 2) mentions men who practise incantations (Z&arvat) and con- 
juring, the art to make one happy or miserable. * 


Tüntricisim in Dharmagistra, Purünas, etc. 


Detractors of Tantra rites are inclined to read the denunciation 


of Tantricism in early Dharmasitras - and SamAitüs like those of 
Apastamba, Manu, Vàjfíavalkaya etc. (See introductory portions of 
Aparürka's commentary on Vijiiavalkya). Commentators interpret 
paritcular 'sütras of the Brahma Sūtra (X1. 2. 34) as having reference 
to Tántricism eg. Saivas, Paficaratras, etc. ` 
The efficacy of mantra and drugs for the attainment of perfection 

has been mentioned by Pataüjali in his Yogasütra (iv. 1). 

` Many a Purana work of which the dates have not been definitely . 
ascertained refer to the tantras generally or to particular tantra rites, 
Puranas like Devi, Kalika and Linga explicitly deal with tantra wor- 
ship In the. Padma Purina (Svarga Khanda, chapter xxvii) and 
Kalikapurana (chapter liv) ‘are found elaborate descriptions of gaf 
cakras of the tantras, Kürma and some other Puranas, howevet, are 
found to decry the tantras. There are. many passages in the Maha- 
bhárata too showing that Siva was ‘already venerated under the 
emblem of the phallus when the epic was composed. The use of wine 
and meat in the worship of the river-goddess- Gaga is mentioned in 
the Ramayana (Ayodhya Kanda—LII, 89). 


Tüntricisi in early secular works 


Secular works—some of which are evidently quite early—are also 
found incidentally to refer to tantra rites confirming their high popu- 
larity and wide prevalence. We shall refer to only a few of these. 

Various charms and incantations for the stupefication of beings 
are described in the ArthkaSistra of Kautilya (xiv. 3). Here we get 
reference to the offering of sacrifices in cremation grounds on the 14th 
day of the dark half of the month. Of deities to whom oblations 
were made mention may be made of such queer names Amila, Kimila, 
Vayujara etc. 

The Lalitavistara? (chapter xii) refers to the Buddha's surpassing 





a Jainastitras—S,B.E,—XLV p. 366. 
2 Bibliotheca Indica edition, p. 179. 
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knowledge in #igama along with other branches of lear ning. In chapter 
xvii it incidentally throws light on some of the reilgious practices 
of the time of the Buddha,! Though the sense is not quite clear it 
seems to refer to the use of well-scrutinised mantras and the use of 
wine and meat for religious. purposes. The carrying of skulls and 
Khatviigas is also referred to. Nikumbha-sidhana as one of the 
practices for the attainment of salvation is mentioned, And we learn 
from it that the worship of gods and goddesses (Mitr, Devi, Katya- 
yam) was offered at pasture lands and cemeteries, 
The tantric goddess Kali is represented by Ašvaghosa as having 
"been known in the time of the Buddha. Thus we read in the Chinese 
translation of A$vaghosa's Buddhacarita ६ f 
“Now, Mara had an'aunt-attendant whose name was Ma-kia ka-li 
. (Mahi kali), 1084, who held a skull dish in her hands, and stood in 
front of Bodhisattva, and with every kind of winsome gesture tempted 
. him to lust, 1036." 
T^e attendants of Mara who attacked Buddha are stated to have 
° carried weapons similar to those possessed by Sivaite gods (e.g. Trisila, 
Khatvatiga).® It is thus quite clear that at least a little before 
the time of Aévaghoga (circa Ist century A.D) Tantric deities 
were quite well-known. ‘ 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 





^r Lalitavistara, p. 312-13. 
2 S.B.E. vol xix, p. 153. In the published Sanskrit text the 
goddess is called Meghaka/i (xiii, 49). 
.3 Buddhacarita—xiii, 21. 26. 


A short sketch of the Second Dynasty of the . 
Zamorins of Malabar (1742-1774) . | 
I 


WARS WITH THB RAJAS OF WALLUVANAD, PALGHAT, COCHIN 
AND TRAVANCORE AND THE DUTCH-EXTENSION 
OF EMPIRE (1742-1758). 


Necessity for adoption 1706 A.D. - 


After 9 centuries of continuous existence, at the beginning. 
of the 18th century, the Zamorin’s dynasty was threatened with ex- 
tinction, There were only tivo males—the Zamorin himself and the’ 
second prince, known as Eralpad. The princesses or Tampuratties were 
all past child-bearing age. And as succession. was regulated by the 
Marmakkattayam law', according to which the offspring belongs 
to the mother's family and the eldest male member looks after its 
affairs, it became clear that the house would die out, 1t was therefore 
resolved to adopt three princes and two princesses from the Niles- 
watam branch, 


The origin of the Nileswaram branch 


This branch had its origin in a love affair between a Tampuratty 
of the Zamorin's house and a Tampuran or prince of the house of 
Kolathiri or Chirakkal. The senior Kolathiri sent his younger brother 
on a diplomatic mission to Calicut. The young prince fell in love 
with one of the nieces of the Zamorin and utilised his stay at the 
palace in improving his love-scheme rather than in forwarding the 
business he had come to settle. The love was returned and the 
lovers, instead of seeking the permission of the Zamorin which would 
have been granted, resolved to leave the place without his knowledge, 
Some Nambutiris—Malayalee Bramins who had the free run of the 
. Zamorin's palace—abetted the enterprise. And one day the princess 


r For a fuller account of this system vide Malabar Gazetteer—p, 





95. 
2 Miraporam of Duarte Barbosa. 
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escaped from the palace and in company with her lover fled to his 
dominions in the north. . The Zamorin not unnaturally became 
furious at the deception practised upon him against all rights of hos- 
pitality and in absolute defiance of his own authority, He looked 
upon the event as an insult to his family honour and invaded the 
Kola thunad to teach this Romeo and Juliet a severe lesson. Unable.. 
to resist, the Kolathiri Raja appealed to the Nambutiris to intercede 
on his behalf. And the Zamorin consented to regard the family 
honour sufficiently vindicated by ceding his dominions as.far as the 
Kottapuzha (Kotta river) and by investing the princess with all rights 
over Nileswaram. This event which happened probably in the r 3th 
century before Ibn Batuta's visit to the Malabar coast proved tó be a 
blessing, for it enabled the Zamorin to provide for the continuance of 
his line without rousing the jealousy of the neighbouring powers or 
sowing the seeds of a dynastic dissension like that which distracted 
Cochin tbroughout the greater part of its recorded history, For the 
adoption was in the nature of a family re-union to which no one could 
reasonably take any objection. 


The adoption on the 16th Makaram, 881 M. E. 


The ceremony took place on the 16thMakaram 881 M, E. corres- 
ponding to 1706 A.D, The princes took rank. as Miinalpad or 3rd 
prince, Edattralpad or 4th prince and Neduttralpad or sth prince, The 
elder of the two sisters was adopted in the Kizhakke Kovilagam and: 
" the younger in the Puththan Kovilagam, The princes, after going 
through the training in arms prescribed for every member of the 
family under the eye of the hereditary preceptor, the Tamme 
Panikkar, were entrusted with the responsibilities of their separate 
offices, 


The First Zamorin of the New Dynasty 1742-58 


In course of time, the eldest of the princes, originally adopted as 
Munalpad, became the Zamorin in 1742. Even as Munalpad he 
` had earned a name for prowess and bravery. For he defeated the 
Vellatri or Walluvanad Raja and overpowering his commander-in- 
` chief captured the fortresses of Kotéakkal and Kolathur. ‘The acces- 
sion or such a prince was gladly welcomed by the warlike Nayars, 
and the events of the reign did not belie the expectation of war and 
conquest which it had aroused in their minds, But the impression 
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he made on the foreigners was, however, that of a comparatively ' 
gentle and peace-loving king. 


The account of the Dutch Commandes Gollenesse 


Writing in 1743, Gollenesse, the Dutch Commandant at Cochin, 
says in his memorandum! ;— 

“The king is a prince between 30 and 35 years old; adopted from 
the house of Nileseram he came to the throne last year, and seems 
to bea man of a good disposition, but a little too gentle to oppose 
adequately the seething humours of his second prince who boasts that 
he intends to live and die a mortal enemy of the Hon'ble Company. 
Some mónths ago we felt something of the effects of his boasts when 
this foolhardy prince without the slightest show of reason made a raid, 
upon the kingdom of Cochin and laid waste the land of Mangalam. 
At the same time the English of Madras received information of the 
return to these regions of the right worshipful: Von Imhoff and they 
spread the report of it, whereupon all his nefarious schemes fell to 
pieces and he thought it advisable to sheathe the sword quickly. The 
Zamorin declared that everything had been done without his orders ; 
we did not fail to profit by this and a peace was concluded on the 3rd 
of Dec, ultimo. It is to be hoped that this peace will be lasting. At 
any rate we have seriously warned the king of Cochin to avoid care-- 
fully every occasion of new disturbances and rather bear and digest 
a small injustice than bring greater upon bimself inasmuch as the 
Hon'ble company cannot help him at present. The king holds his 
court at Panany (Ponnani) where the Hon'ble Company hasa Resident 
i.e, the book keeper, Gerrit Van Darpeu, and as, since the late war 
very little good is spoken of the Hon'ble Company in those parts 
one seldom gets anything but reports of danger from ‘there. At 
present the Zamorin is celebrating the feast of Mamanga? at Tiru- 
nevay (Tirnnavayi) with much pomp and not without heavy ex- 
penses," a 


The war with Walluvanad 


Immediately after the festival—which took place in February— 
March, 1743—the Zamorin invaded Walluvanad, Between this Raja 





I Galletti— The Dutch in Malabar p. 66. 
2 "This festival is held once in 12 years and lasts 30 days. Vide 
Logan—Malabar Manual, vol. i, pp. 162-168, 
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and the Zamorin there was a long standing feud dating from the 
i2th century A.D. The fact that they were neighbours would itself 
have been sufficient to account for this. Besides, there was also a 
specific ground for quarrel, The Mamankam festival had originally 
been celebrated under the auspices of the Chera emperors. When 
the rule of these Perumals came to an end, this sacred prerogative 
was exercised by the Vellatri in whose dominion Tirunavayilay. In 
the 1201 century the Zamorin conquered this place and assumed 
the proud function of the Raksapurusa or protector of the 
Mamankam. And ever since, the Vellatri used to send a dozen or 
two of the bravest of his men to assassinate the Zamorin when the 
festival was being celebrated. : 

` As has already been remarked, this Zamorin had as Munalpad 
waged war with the Vellatri. Vellatri retaliated by causing “two 
elephants of the Zamorin to be carried off"! So the Ten Thousand 
and Thirty Thousand, who had come as in duty bound for the 
Mamankam, were ordered to take the field against the Vellatri. 
Tuvur, Tiruvalamkunnu,  Tenkara, Kumaramputur, Karimpuzha, 
Tachanattukara and Aliparamba were occupied. Walluvanad was 
cut into two as by a wedge and Ernad, the ancestral dominion of 
the Zamorin, was connected with Nedunganad, an older acquisition 
from the Vellatri. 


War with Palghat 


The victorious forces did not stop there. They advanced south 
into Palghat and occupied the country, Coming after these brilliant 
successes, the Mamankam of 1755 was celebrated with much greater 
pomp than before. 


The advance of Travancore under Martanda Varma 


Hardly was this twelvth yearly festival over, when, to ‘The surprise 
of every one, envoys from Cochin waited upon the Zamorin soliciting 
his help against Martanda Varma of Travancore. Succeeding his 
uncle in 1729 to a petty principality, dominated by over-weening vassals, 
this prince, by a judicious mixture of guile and might, put down the 
factions in his kingdom aud annexed Travancore, Quilon and Kotta- 


rakkara. The progress of this prince alarmed the Dutch, who would 





1 Galletti— The Dutch in Malabar, p. 65. 
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have Malabar divided among petty rulers with themselves holding 
the scales. between them, They took up the cause of the dispossessed 
Rajas, But they were defeated and compelled to sign an ignominious 
treaty at Mavelikara? in 1748. By the 9th article of this treaty they 
agreed to secede from all engagements which they might have en- 
tered into with other Malabar princes whom the king of Travancore 


might choose to attack, and on no account interfere in their disputes. ` 


or afford them assistance or shelter; nor in any respect raise any 
opposition to the enterprises of the king. “Aided by the counsels of 
the astute Brahmin, Rama Iyen—who played the same part and stood 
in the same relation to his master as the famous Kautilya had 
‘done to Candragupta Maurya—Martanda Varma entered the territory 
of the Cochin Raja, His army, organised and disciplined on the 
European model by Eustatius D'Lanoy, a Fleming taken captive at 
the battle of Colachel with the Dutch in 1741, easily dispersed the ` 
ill-organised levies of the enemy, overran Chenganachery and Kottayam 
and inflicted a crushing defeat on the Cochin forces at Poracad in 
1754. The Cochin Raja turned to his ancient allies, the . Dutch for 
help But they were bound hand and foot by the treaty of 1748 and 
they advised a peaceful settlement by submission. Deserted by the 
Dutch, Cochin sought the aid of the Zamorin, 


The league of the northern princes 1755 


“His Highness (of Cochin)" says Commandeur Moens,* “united 
-with the Zamorin and the northern princes to oppose the king of 
Travancore in his designs” That his traditional and inveterate foe 
should seek his friendship was in itself an inducement for the Zamorin 
to join him, Further it was well known that the range of Martanda 
Varma’s ambitions included the whole of the Malayalam-speaking 
country, and after the conquest of Cochin it was certain. that the 
Travancoreans would turn their arms against him. He would then 
have to fight a foe strengthened by recent conquests and the prestige 
of uninterrupted victories. By supporting the Raja of Cochin and 
the dispossessed chiefs of Chenganachery and Kottayam he would 
be able to interpose an effectual barrier and perhaps engage Martanda 
Varma within his own boundaries, Impelled by a sense of chivalry 


I The Travancore Manual, Vol. I, p. 348, 
2 Galletti-—74e Dutch in Malabar, p, 128, 
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reinforced by weighty political considerations, the Zamorin agreed 
to assist Cochin, provided Cochin paid the expenses of the War. 


The league proves abortive — 


But the new allance proved abortive. "The ‘Zamorin’s forces 
crossed into Pappinivattam (Papponetty of the Dutch writers) on 
their way to join the Cochinites, .But Pappinivattam had been ceded 
to the Dutch by the Zamorin in 1717. Between the Dutch and the 
Zamorin no love was lost and the entry of the Nayars into Pappini- 
vattam was resented by them, though just then they were not in a 
position to show their resentment. In the meanwhile the proximity 
‘of the Zamorin’s Nayars roused in the minds -of the Cochin princes 
the memories of ancient days and they began to grow nervous. The 
Dutch skilfully played upon these fears and succeeded in breaking 
up the league. “These princes”, says Moens,' “realised their mistake 
and dared not continue their operations, The Zamorin, demanded 
compensation for his expenses from the king of Cochin on the pre- 
text that he had marched up with his army at his request, and when | 
this was not forthcoming, he invaded the territory of Cochin and 
took possession of the 18 half-villages." 


War with the Dutch and Cochin 


These were not his only acquisitions. The chiefs of Alangad and 
Paroor joined him. Now that the Dutch were intriguing with the 
enemy, the Zamorin turned his position in the vicinity of their terri- 
tories to the best account by capturing the fort of Enamakkal. He 
then occupied Trichur and performed a grand T ulabharam ceremony 
in the temple. The Rajà of Cranganore, the Changaran Kanda Carta, 
Chittoor Namburi, and Velos Nambiar—whose allegiance the Zamorin 
had transferred to the Dutch by the treaty of 1717—gladly returned 
to the standard of their former sovereign, and the Zamorin found him- 
self once more master of Oorakam, Aratupuzha and Mapranam. The 
chiefs of Mukundapuram, and the Rajas of T alapilly . submitted to 
‘him, and Tripunathara, the capital of Cochin, would itself have been 
occupied but for the hostility of the Dutch in the rear, 


The attack on Travancore 1756 


` Caught between two enemies the Raja of Cochin sought to appease 
Martinda Varma. The Paliat Achchan, his hereditary prime minister, . 
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who had Been taken captive at Poracad in 1754, turned his captivity 
to the advantage of his sovereign by influencing the Travancore minis- 
ters to advocate his cause, with their master, And it seemed before 
long a treaty of friendship would be concluded 
This.determined the Zamorin to invade Travancore in 1756. He 


. informed the Dutch that. he would restore to them the countries he : 


had won from them and pay two thousand candies of pepper annually, 
provided they joined him in an attack on Martinda Varma.! Though 
they hated, they still feared the Travancorean, and conveyed to him 
thé overtures the Zamorin had made to them, Thus warned by the 
Dutch, Martánda, Varma made preparations to defend Arookutty and 
Poracad which commanded the only passages to Travancore. “The 
Zamorin’s army came by sea in a large fleet of native craft, and as it 
was being landed Captain D'Lanoy's force accompanied by Rama 
Iyen Dalawah met the enemy, and after a vigorous encounter com- 
. pelled the Zamorin’s force to retreat with great loss of life and 
ammunition,” 2- Preparations were made for a second and a grander 
invasion; but before- the Zamorin launched his attack, his hands 
were stayed by the descent of the Mysoreans.. 


Treaty with Hyder Ali 1757 


Unable to hold his own against the encroachments of his neigh: 
bours, the Raja of Palghat sought the help of the Raja of Mysore 
He offered to recognise him as suzerain and pay an annual tribute 
of 12000 old Viray fanams in return for protection. Hyder Ali, to 
whom these offers were made in the first. instance, accepted them on 
behalf of his master and sent his brother-in-law, Mukhdum Sahib, with 
2000 cavalry, 5000 infantry and 5 guns. The Zamorin did not with- 
draw his forces from their advanced positions in the south, for 
on January 22nd, 1757, a treaty of perpetual friendship had been 
concluded between Cochin and Travancore. The air was also thick 
with rumours of a projected Dutch invasion. He did not think the 
Mysoreans so dangerous as his enemies in the south. He sent them 
back by agreeing to restore to Palghat his recent acquisitions and 
pay to Hyder the sum of 12 lakhs of rupees for the expenses he had 

incurred in sending his force to the west coast, 


I The Travancore Manual, Vol. 1, p. 353. 
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- War with Cochin and the Dutch resumed 


After pacifying the Mysoreans, the Zamorin employed his forces 
in making good his hold on the conquered country in the south, 
He captured Mullurcara and Chennamangalam in 1758 when the an- 
- ticipated storm irom the Dutch at last broke. .A large armament was 
sent from Batavia.to recover the territory lost to the Zamorin, With- 
out shame, the Dutch invited the Cochin Raja to help them, Cochin 
—always ready to srike a blow at his enemy~-chose to forget the 
attitude of the Dutcli to his misfortunes and sent the second 
prince and Paliyat Achchan to. their aid. At Tiruvanjikulam they 
joined their forces with those that had come from Batavia, and the 
Zamorin was surrounded in his fort at Mathilakam, | 


The treaty with the Dutch 1758 * 


‘The Zamorin’s ministers knew how to divide their enemies. It 
was well known that the Dutch could not see beyond their own in-- 
terests, and in their dealings with the Malabar chiefs they had shown 
themselves incapable of rising to any higher considerations of humani- 
ty or friendship. .A secret treaty. was concluded with them, The 
Zamorin agreed to pay Rs. 65,0001 for war expenses, cede the 18 
half-villages which he had conquered from Cochin, and restore 
Chetwai and Pappinivattam, At dead of night without the know- P 
ledge of their allies the Dutch withdrew from Cranganore and the 
Cochin Nayars at once fell back. 

On the 27th of Medam 933 M.E. corresponding to 1758 A.D. the 
Zamorin died at Trichur, Two months afterwards, on the 27th 
of Mithunam, Martanda Varma also died, 


II 
“MISFORTUNES NEVER COME SINGLY” 1758-1766 
The story of a curse 
On the death of his brother at Trichur, the second of the princes 


‘adopted from Nileéwaram became Zamorin, It was during his reign 
that Calicut was occupied by Hyder Ali, A picturesque story is 
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related by old men as to how this Zamorin.came to lose his émpire. 
When he was Eralpad or second prince, he went once in the company 
of his older brother, the Zamorin, to offer worship at.the shrine of 
the Bhagawati of Srivalayanad—the tutelary deity of the house, The 
worship was conducted according to Saktaic rites; and the ‘priest 
gave them the usual prasadam consisting of liquor and flowers dipped 
. in liquor. ' The Zamorin, as becoming a true devotee, caught the 
holy liquor in his hand and sipped it. The Eralpad, conceiving an 
aversion for it, made a pretence of sipping, and passing it overhead 
allowed it to drop behind him on the ground. The Zamorin, who, 
was watching this, simply said; “Unni, the kingdom will be lost 
in your time,” And the prophecy became too true. E 


A troublesome legacy 


In justice to the new Zamorin it must be said that no one before 
him succeeded to such a troublesome legacy. : There was, in the first 
‘place, the war with Cochin which threatened to assume ‘a new aspect 
less. favourable to him in view of the growing amity between Cochin 
and Travancore. In the second place, there were the heavy financial 
f obligations resulting from the treaties with Hyder and the Dutch. 


Scarcity of money a cause of failure ` 


Money is power and the Malabar kings waxed or waned accord- 
ing as their treasury became full or empty. Prior to the advent of 
the Portuguese, Calicut was the chief emporium of commerce and the 
Zamorin the richest of the Malabar chiefs, His empire was ‘also 
the biggest on the west coast. But after their arrival, on account 
of their hostility to the Moors, who were the merchant princes of 
Calicut, the trade of Calicut gradually declined, and with it the money 
income of the Zamorin—mainly drawn from customs imposed on 
exports and imports—also dwindled. For a time the Zamorin and 
the Dutch made common cause against the Portuguese and Cochin, 
but ere long the Dutch who entered the possessions of the Portuguese 
by force began to follow the policy of their rivais by choice, There- 
upon the Zamorin tried to attract their enemies—the English, the 
French, and the Danes—to his ports by permitting them to erect 
factories and protecting them against violence and fraud from his 
subjects. His relations with the English were very close. Not onl, 
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were they allowed to erect factories at Calicut, Ponnany and Chet- 
wai, but their advice was accepted in his relations with the Dutch; 
The accounts of the Zamorin preserved in his office show such large 
sums of money as six and seven lakhs of fanams borrowed on different 
occasions from them between 1728 and 1738 


Aniiguated military tactics another cause of decline 


_ Besides money the Zamorins also stood ín need of up-to-date 
weapons especially firearms, The Zamorin's Nayars had no equals 
in the use of shield and sword, and were superior to the Nayars of 
other chieís in bravery and heroism, But they fought on old-fashioned 
methods with equally old-fashioned weapons. Their battles degener- 
ated very often into individual hand to hand combats. Of organisation 
there was little, of discipline much less. Had the Zamorins been able 
-to secure the services of a D'Lanoy to discipline and orgainse their 
army, the history-of the west coast might have been changed. The 
Nayars disdained to wield-any but sword and shield, and left the , 
firearms to be handled by the Mapillas, The Zamorins tried their 
best to get an adequate supply of arms and ammunition from the Eng- 
lish; the French and the Danes." In the contract concluded with the 
` Danes on the 29th March 1752, beside the usual stipulation for the 
payment of the "ancient custom" on all exports and imports it is 
stated :—'"Wheu any enemies come against the States of the Samorin 
by sea or land, and be they of whatever strange nation, the Com- 
pany is bound to favour. me with all/aid as well of people as of 
defensive weapons, In case there is a necessity for artillery, men, 
cannon. balls, powder and muskets, the Company is bound to give 
them that may be required,” These allies, as will be seen from 
the sequel, proved a broken reed at the critical moment, The Zamorin 
never succeeded in overcoming his financial difficulties, and in 1762, 
_ on the eve'of the war with Travancore, he had.to cede the Mutucunnu 
Islands? ar security for the balance.due to the Dutch under the treaty 
of 1758, ' 


The alliaice between Travascore and Cochin 1761 


The accession of a new Zamorin did not in any way improve the 
position of Cochin. Tights took place between the Zamorin’s Nayars 
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and the Cochinites near Trichur and other places, but the Cochinites 
were not able to dislodge the Nayars fróm the positions they had 
'. occupied. The Cochin Raji thereupon concluded an offensive and 
defensive alliance on 23rd December 1762 with Ràma Varma who 
now ruled Travancore. By this treaty Rama Varma agreed to assist 
Cochin to expel the ‘Samoory’s troops from that part which extends. 
north as far as Poocoidah river, and east.as far as Chittoor river, as 
also the districts you formerly possessed ‘at Vellappanad Karee,”? 
In return, Cochin promised to renounce all his claims over Alangad 
and Paroor in the occupation of the Zamorin since 1755, and not to 
interfere with any ‘conquests Travancore might make in Palghat- 
cherry, where the Zamorin eld the Natuvattam, Assuring himself 
of the good faith of his Cochiu ally by causing him to swear per- 
petual friendship before the God at Suchindram,* the Travancore 
"Raja ordered. his troops to take the field against the Zamorin. 


The war with Travancore and loss of Alangad, Paroor and 


Trichur 1762-1773 


The.frst act of the Travancoreans was to construct a.sort of 
“Chinese wall" from opposite Cranganore right up to the Ghats, Con- 
sisting of an earthen rampart, protected by a ditch and flanking 
towers at intervals, it formed an effective barrier against any attempts 
the Zamorin might make to invade Travancore. The Travancoreans 
„then entered the Zamorin’s territory into two divisions, The first 
division, led by Diwan Martanda Pillai, cleared Alangad, Paroot,' 
and Mapranam, and reinforced by the Kavalappara and Perattuvithi 
Nayars drove the Calicut Nayars out of Trichur, In the meanwhile, 
the second division, under D’Lanoy, occupied Cranganore, Return- 
ing to Trichur by way of Chetwai, the intrepid Fleming defeated 
the Zamorin at Chelakkara, pursued him as far as Kakkad and occu- 
pied. Kunnamkulam. These defeats, coming one upori another, dis- 
heartened the Zamorin. Treason also raised its head in his camp. 
Two of his commanders, the Talachennors of Aliparamba and Ma- 
pranam, joined the Kavalappara Nayar,and when the Zamorin was 
proceeding to Cherupallacheri, waylaid him and made an attempt on 
hislife at Kandam Kazhai, Not knowing to what extent disaffec- 

I Logan—Treattes ete, p. IIT, 
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‘tion had spread among his followers, he opened negotiations with 
“Rama Varma, He himself went to Padmmanabhapuram, and articles 
of.a treaty of alliance were settled in person by the two sovereigns, 
By the treaty formally signed by their respective ministers on the 
26th Edavam 938 ME, corresponding to 1763 AC. the Zamorin 
- gave up all his rights over Trichur, Alangad, and Paroor, agreed to 
pay Travancore a hundred and fifty thousand rupees as war expenses, 
agd refer his disputes with Cochin to the friendly mediation of Rama 
Varma, * l 


Hyder resolves to invade Malabag 


Hardly had the Zamorin returned from Trivandrum when 
he was confronted with a more formidable menace at his own door, 
Envoys from Hyder presented themselves before him demanding the 
indemnity promised by the treaty of 1757.. But he sent them away 
with scorn, He did not know the real strength of -Hyder, Exag- 
gerating the weakness of Hyders position and the strength of his 
own, he adopted exactly that course which was calculated to 
bring down the resentment of Hyder full upon him. “Possibly” 
says Commander Moens in his memorandum,’ ‘it would not have 
come to this, if they had dealt with the affair better at the court. 
For when the Nabob sent envoys to the Zamorin to demand tribute 
he sent them away with the uttermost contempt, though, know- 
ing that everyone at that time had to submit to the Nabob he should 
have replied to the ambassador submissively and proceeded to 
negotiate about the tribute and knock off as much as possible", : 
Hyder aimed at nothing less than the subjugation of the west coast 
including Travancore. The wealth of these districts attracted him, 
Further he had special grievances against Travancore and Cochin. 
In a weak moment, confronted with the rebellion of his vassals in 
1754, Martanda Varma had requested his help. Bui when Hyder 
was about to send his troops, the Maharaja changed his mind and. 
rejected the proferred assistance,’ The Zamorin had injured him 
by appealing behind his back to his Hindu suzerain against the treaty’ 
made by his brother-in-law, Mukhdum Sahib, Hyder would. have’ been 
contented with submission and tribute. Had the Zamorin berit before 
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the storm, it-would have safely blown over, ieaving him in the enjoy- 
. ment of a limited independence 


The invasion of Hyder 1766 


The rebuffs which his envoys met at the ‘hands of the Zamorin 
. determined him to invade Malabar. Ali Raja of Cannanore had 
‘ already joined him in 1763 with his well-equipped fleet. In 1764 
Hyder sent messengers’ to the English at Tellicherry to secure their 
neutrality, The English tried to dissuade him from the enterprise 
for, if Hyder became master of Malabar, it was certain that he. 
would give valuable concessions to the French, But when they found 
he had fully made up his mind, worldly prudence dictated to them 
to make the best terms they could with him, leaving their Malabar. - 
allies to their fate 

The army of invasion consisted of 12000 picked Mysoreans, includ 
ing 4000 horse and 12 pieces of cannon. The 8000 Mapillas of Al 
Raja made excellent scouts, ` The operations of the army were to be 
supported by the fleet which sailed along the coast. Issuing a general 
order to grant no quarter, he crossed the frontier in the beginning 
of 1766 


The battle of Perinkulam 28th March 


Assoon as news reached Calicut that Hyder had crossed the 
frontier, the Zamorin proceeded north at the head of a large force, - 
Joining his forces with those of the “further princes of Collastery?'! 
(the Kadathanad Ràjas) he pitched his camp on the south bank of 
the Kotta river at tlie Perinkulam ferry i 

Hyder swept through the country without. meeting any serious ` 
resistance, On the 12th of February he was at NileSwaram; Madayi 
was given up to him on the 21st ; 6th of March saw him at Chirakkal 
and on the 28th he appeared on the northern bank of the river which 
the Zamorin and the Kadathanad Rajas had resolved to defend 
against him 

Hyder saw that it was difficult to cross the river in the face of the 
enemy, His Mapilla scouts however informed him, that some mile 
further down, the river was a league in breadth and fordable at ebb 
tide, This had been overlooked by the Hindu leaders, who thought 
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that Hyder would cross only at the ford and left it unprotected, 
Hyder resolved to effect his crossing at this point. To conceal his 
object he drew up his infantry with his 12 guns right opposite the 
Hindu host and brought the fleet up the river to this place as though 
he intended to deliver his main attack here. At. day break the My- 
soreans began to be active and opened fire on the Hindus, They 
replied with their mortars and guns which produced much noise and 
more’ smoke, When the two armies were thus employed, the tide 
began to ebb, Hyder thereupon moved down the ‘right bank of the 
river at the head of his cavalry, and under cover of his fleet entered 
the river at full gallop, Swimming and wading, his horsemen crossed 
the river and appeared behind the Hindus. Taken unawares the 
Hindus were a little discoucerted. But they rallied and a desperate 
fight ensued. Fortunately night descended upon the fighting hosts, 
and in the darkness the Nayars made terrible hayoc on the ene- 
my. But when day dawned they retreated, the Kadathanad Raja 
to the hills, the Zamorin to Calicut. Though Hyder’s losses were 
terrible, he was thus left master of the field. | 

He did not pursue the retreating forces of the Zamorin very far, 
for the battle overnight had thinned the ranks of his cavalry, and the 
_ infantry and the guns were still on the other bank of the river. For 
over a week Hyder remained on the spot making good the passage 
-of the river. On the 6th of April a force of 6000 men was despatched 
against Calicut, Here and there behind their wooden stockades the 
Nayars defended themselves with their accustomed valour. But 
these isolated acts of heroism did not serve to stop the progresss of 
the enemy. On the rith of April Ali Raja reached Calicut and 
surrounded the fort. 


Hyder occupies Calicut 


On the 2001 of April Hyder joined him and the fleet sailed into 
the Kallai river. The siege became severe. Provisions became 
scanty and the cry of famine made itself heard in the palace, Hyder 
wished to have an interview with the Zamorin, but he would not 
trust himself in the hands of the Nabob. Hyder demanded as the 
price of peace a crore of gold moburs. The Zamorin offered -all 
thát he had—but Hyder remained obdurate, I 

The Zamorin saw that no human device could save him 
from the predicament. He invoked his guardian deity, and for 
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three days and nights the Zamorin and his priests fasted and prayed. 
A strange gloom and silence settled upon the palace. “Hyder sent 
some Mysore chiefs to this prince to visit him, They returned to 
inform him that they suspected some extraordinary happening. They 
had noticed : on the face of- the king a sombre and sinister air. He 
had already been fasting for three days and was preparing for a reli- 
gious ceremony. They: learned, ere long, that the unlucky prince had’ 
collected together all his family, and after having recited prayers in. 
the presence of the principal Brahmans bad set fire to his own palace 
and had thrown himself in the fire"! In fact the Zamorin had formed 
the desperate resolution of blowing himself up with the fort from which - 
his ancestors in the past had gone forth to conquer. Entrusting . the 
sacred bracelet to a faithful Brahmin to be placed in the shrine of the 
family deity, he entered the powder magazine with a lighted torch in 
“his hand, In the explosion that followed, the fort and part of the 
palace were destroyed, Thus after seven centuries and a-quarter of un- 
broken possession (from 1042 to I 766) Calicut passed out of the hands 
of the Zamorins, ` MESS i : 


u HI 
A DREAM OF INDEPENDENCE 1766-1774 


- he tragedy at Calicut raised the last of the princes adopted from - 
Nileévaram to the dignity of the Zamorin, But on account of the 
troubles, no formal ceremony of enthronement took place. From 
his refuge at Paroor, whither he had retired with the princesses of 
the family after the fall of Calicut, he directed his Nayars to 
harass Hyder's movements from all sides. Hyder found that 
though he was master of Calicut, he was not yet master of Malabar. 
To accomplish his purpose he began to take the Mappillas—his 
coreligionists—into his favour, Rewards were ‘conferred upon them, 
and especially, the Zangals or priests, whose word is still law unto 
the Mappilla, became recipients of extensive lands, The Ponnani 
Tangal was given an inam worth Rs, 400 a year. As the monsoon 
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was about to break, Hyder retired to Coimbatore, leaving a move- 
able column of 3000 men under Madanna, i 

Hyder’s departure was the signal for a general revolt and his 
garrisons at Ponnani and Calicut were at once surrounded, Raja 
Ali, his governor at Madukkarai, came to Malabar to quell the out- 
break. But he was caught in a trap at the junction of the Tutakkal 
and Ponnani rivers, whence he could neither advance on account- 
of the swollen streams nor retreat on account of the enemy, As soon 
. as news reached Hyder of the impossible position in which his lieu: 
tenant found himself, he left Coimbatore at the head of 3000 borse 
and 10000 sepoys with twelve light pieces of cannon carried on the: 
back 'of elephants. Burning and pillaging and leaving a trail of, - 
ruins behind them, the Mysoreans came; The Nayars, thereupon, 
abandoned their position at the Tutakkal river, and entrenched them-. 
selves at Putiyangady, Failing in his first attack, Hyder.sent:a mixed 
force of Frenchmen and the Bara-admees or picked nobility. “They 
jumped into the ditch and hastily ascending the retrenchments tore 
up the palisades and were in the face of the enemy in an instant. 
They gave no quarter; and the enemy astonished to the last degree 
at their impetuosity and ravage suffered themselves to be butchered 
even without resistance,” ! ; F 

Hyder resolved to stamp out further resistance. by a policy of 
severe repression, He called on the Pariabs and other low castes to 
rise against the Nayars, and set them in the .place hitherto occupied 
by the Nayars in the social scale. “By a solemn edict he declared 
the Nayars deprived of all their privileges; and ordained that ` their 
caste, which was the first after the Brahmans, should thereafter be 
the lowest of all the castes, subjecting them to salute the Pariahs and 
others of the lowest castes by. ranging themselves before them as 
the other Malabars had been.obliged to do before the Nayars ; per- 
mitting all the other castes to bear arms and forbidding them 
to the Nayars, who till then had enjoyed the sole right of carrying 
them; at the same time allowing and commanding all persons to kill- 
such.Nayars as were found bearing arms," ?- A promise was also 
held out of restoration to lands and houses if the "Nayars took the 
turban.” But many preferred to die of starvation’ in the forests or 
in battle against the Muslim soldiers, : When Hyder found that these 
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measures did not produce the desired result he resorted to other means 
of repression, He established his headquarters at Manjeri, and from | 
there as a centre his soldiers spread out like a net scouring every 
wood and hill, killing every man they met and reducing women and 
children to slavery. Many were hanged and many others were trans- 
ported to Mysore, where they perished of hunger and misery 

Hyder could not stay to complete the work of subjugation. His 
enemies, the Mahrattas and even Nizam Ali of Hyderabad, threatened 
to invade Mysore, while the descendant of the Hindu dynasty whom 
Hyder had practically ousted showed signs of joining his enemies 
He left Malabar leaving a large force in the country to hold the 
stockades he had constructed 

His departure was once more followed by a general outbreak 
and his garrisons,: scattered throughout the country, were surrounded 
everywhere. But the skill of Madanna extricatéd the Mysoreans 
from a dangerous situation, The Malabar chiefs were hoodwinked 
by his- diplomacy, He opened negotiations with the various chiefs, 
.He hinted that his master had fouüd the conquest of Malabar an 
acquisition hitherto more expensive than advantageous; and that 
if the chiefs should consent to reimburse the heavy charges which 
he had incurred he would be ready to restore their ,possessions," ! 
The chieftains assented gladly, and thus "Hyder's provincial troops 
whose escape would otherwise have been impracticable, not only 
retreated in safety but loaded with treasure~-the willing contribution 
of the chiefs of Malabar—the purchase of a dream of independence,” 

The Zamorin returned to Calicut agreeing to pay an annual tribute, 
For nearly six years from 1768 to 1774 the country enjoyed a respite, 
The Calicut fort was repaired or re-erected but nothing more was 
done. The Zamorin thought that the Nabob's dance with the Mahrat- 
tas would continue for ever and he had seen the last of Hyder, The 
promised tribute was not paid. And once more he plunged into the 
age-long hostility with Cochin, He raked up his claims for the 
‘management of the Tripurayar temple, where the King of Cochin 
had appointed a priest without consulting him, 

But towards the end of 1773 Hyder despatched two forces, one 
under Said Sahib and Srinivas Rao through Wynad, the other through 
Palghat to chastise the Malabar chieftains, It was only then that 
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the Zamorin opened his eyes to the danger that threatened to 
overwhelm him. As the French were in high favour with Hyder, 
he resolved to commend himself to their protection. By a treaty 
concluded with the French Governor Duprat of Mahe he “submitted, 
himself, his country, and his subjects to the King of France” Im- 
mediately the fort was occupied and the French flag hoisted over it. 
Srinivas Rao was asked to stop his advance against Calicut, as the 
Zamorin was now a vassal of the King of France. But the Mysorean 
. troubled. himself very little about this, And when even a’ personal 
appeal failed, thé irate French Governor mounted the guns on the 
walls as though he intended to defend the fort. But, when on the 
19th January, Srinivas Rao appeard before the: fort and demanded 
its surrender, Duprat quietly retired to Mahe with him. 

Deserted by the French, the ‘Zamorin also left Calicut, The 
Dutch refused to allow him a passage through their territory. . But 
he succeeded in reaching Travancore. “When the Zamorin fied,” 
writes the Dutch Commandeur Moens, in 1781, with evident exulta- 
tion, “he.wanted to take shelter in our country, but I diverted him 
from it. So he retired with his family to the south in a native vessel 
to the kingdom of Travancore, where, with the connivance of that 
' ruler, he still resides,”? f j i i 


K, V. KRISHNA AYYAR 
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Pre-Dravidian or Proto-Dravidian 


Anarticle entitled *Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India" by 
Prof, Sylvain Lévi appeared in 1923 in the Journal Asiatique, where - 
studying the nature of the: population of India in thc Pre-historic 
period he says, following the pre-Dravidian hypothesis: “Mr. James 
Hornell, in a brilliant essay on the origin and the ethnological 
signification of the Indian boats (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vol, VII, no 3, 1920) has been led by his researches of a 
technical character to conclusions which he had to accept, he says, 
though he was not prepared for them, and these conclusions are not 
without analogy with ours; He admits a strong Polynesian influence 
on the Pre-Dravidian population of the Southern coast of India ; a 
wave of Malayan immigration must have. arrived later, after the 
'entrance, of the Dravidians on the:scene, and it was they who brought 
from the Malaya Archipelago the cultivation of the cocoa-tree.” 

According to this theory, one should distinguish the following stages: 
‘in the inhabitation of India; Pre-Dravidiar; Polynesian Influence ; 
Dravidian Invasion ; Malayan Immigration ; Indo-Aryan. Invasion, 

What is the exact signification of the terms "Pre-Aryan and Pre- 
` Dravidian”? If I have properly understood Prof. Sylvain Lévi's 
article, Pre-Aryan, aecording to him, denotes the Mundas ahd the 
Dravidians, and tbe Pre-Dravidians are the Mundas. Ignoring the 
Malayo-Polynesian influence, we come to the scheme simplified as 
follows: Munda; Dravidian; Indo-Aryan. f : 

: In a Memoir that appeared in the Journal Astatigue,’ I attempted 
to prove that the Mundas had superimposed themselves in India upon 
a black population, wherefrom the present Dravidians originated. Ina 
paper published in the following year,? I tried to determine the 
religion of these ethnic elements, I think the fifi should be at the 
base of the cult of the black aborigines, while the animal sacrifices 
might have been introduced by the overrunning Mundas. 

lf my point of view be correct, the present Dravidians, altbough 
they ‘may be of mixed blood, had for their distant ancestors the 





I Un ancien peuple du Panjab, les Udumbara, JA, Janv-Mars, 1926. 
2 Totémisme et Végétalisme dans Inte in Revue de P Histoire des 
Religions, Nov.-Dec, 1927. 
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black people of the Deccan. Also, as far as one can trace their history, 
these were already established in India ; one cannot therefore speak of 
.a Dravidian invasion and the term Pre-Dravidian has no meaning in the 
present state of our knowledge. If one wishes to name the aborigines, 
who, before any contact with the Mundas, spoke the Dravidian dialects, 
I propose to call them Proto-Dravidians, The term does not prejudge 
the question whether the population there designated was ethnically 
homogenous or heterogenous—purely Australoid, or composed of 
many elements, Therefore we can arrive at the following scheme: 
Proto-Dravidian ; Munda ; Indo-Aryan. 

A few years ago Dr. P. C. Bagchi asked my permission to trans- 
late and pubiish my first articles upon the “Non-Aryan Loans in Indo- 
Aryan,” and I gladly gave him my consent, These articles were 
published in 1921 and later in the Bulletin and in the Memoirs of the 
Society of Linguistics. Dr. Bagchi translated also Prof. Sylvain . Lévi’s 
article published in 1923 in the Journal Asiatique. Some years 
passed before the translations of Dr. Bagchi could be published, 
He has done this work with an admirable zeal. He has, moreover, 
completed his first instalment of translation with extracts from more 
recent articles of mine, notably from a memoir upon the Udumbara, 
This work is about to appear as a publication of the University of 
Calcutta under the title *Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India'—a 
work in three parts, with a useful Introduction by Dr. Bagchi and a 
learned dissertation by Dr. S. K, Chatterjee : Part I, Non-Aryan Loans 
in Indo-Aryan by Jean Przyluski ; Part II, Sanskrit and Dravidian by 
Jules Bloch; Part III, Pre-Aryan and Pre.Dravidian in India by 
Sylvain Lévi, 

While expressing my sincere gratitude to my Calcutta friends, 
I cannot, for the aforesaid reasons, accept without reserve the 
title, under which they have published my writings, I consider that the 

"Pre-Dravidian theory is out of date, that the Kols or Mundas are 
posterior to the Proto-Dravidians, and that the term ‘Pre-Dravidian’ 
is not scientifically based upon a real fact. 

It would be tiresome to reproduce here in support of this thesis the 
arguments that I have already adduced elsewhere. I shall confine my: 
self only to the examination of some new facts. ‘In his article men- 
tioned above, Prof, Sylvain Lévi has cited the under-mentioned passage - 
from the Brhatkathi-sloka-sangraha in regard to the Pulindas, 

The passage as translated by Lacóte (p.55) runs thus: A group 
of young men leaves for the chase; one of them tells the party, 
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- [ see before us a large army of these Pulindas who haunt the caverns 

of the forest, appearing like a. forest of trunks blackened by fire. 

From their ranks comes a fatlittle man small as a dwarf, and with: 
copper-coloured eyes ; he was their chief Simhagatru (enemy of the 

lions), He saluted the commander-in-chief who asked him, “How is 

_the wife of my ‘brother? And your two sons, Sambara (deer) and 

Saranga (antelope), are they in good health ? Rumauvat ordered to 

hand over to Simha$atru a bale of stuffs dyed with indigo, kumkuma, 

and saffron, besides a thousand jars of sesamum oil...... Then appear- 

ed before us deers . whose limbs flashed fire like diamond bubbles ; ` 
in bands, they passed and repassed, as swift as the wind. One asks 

the chief of the Pulindas, “None of us have-ever seen such beasts, 

If you know about them, explain them to us,” “No one knows about 

them,” said the Pulinda, “but my father did. On a certain occasion, 

he taught me something which I will tell you: He whose arrow, 

once let fly, makes a pradakgina around these beasts to return 

. forthwith to the quiver, knows that he is a cakravartin.” 

-. These are the ‘comments of Prof, Sylvain Lévi: "All the traits 

“here appear lifelike. The Pulindas are compared to burnt 

. trunks ; the Natyaéastra, XXI, 89, in fact, states that the. Pulinda 

should be represented with a black complexion. The chief is of the 
size of a dwarf (nikharoa). The Pre-Dravidians----.:---differentiate’ 
themselves from the Dravidians by their short stature (Thurston, The - 
Madras. Presidency, p. 124), The sons of the chief have the names 

` of animals ; totemism is stiil spread amongst the savage tribes of 

the plateaus. The history of the arrows which return to the qviver 

and the resplendent deer appear to come directly from the folklore 

of the Mundas or the Santals."! i : 

I do not believe that the history of the arrows that return 
to the quiver is a purely legendary motif. I believe it is rather an allu- 
‘sion to the ‘boomerang’, which after having been hurled; returns 
towards the hunter, It is known that the practice of the ‘boomerang’ 
has survived, not only in Australia but also over a very extensive 
area, comprising Guzerat and the South-Eastern India, the Celebes, the 
New Hebrides, and New Zealand.* The use of this weapon, which was 
not: familiar to the Indo-Aryans, has, in the folklore of the invaders, 





I Pre-Aryan...... p. 90. 
2 Cf Rivet, Le Monde océanien, in Bul, Soc, de Linguistique, 1927, 
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given rise to the fable of the arrow, which after advancing towards the 
game, re-enters the quiver of the hunter, “nS 
In the fragment ‘cited above from the Brhatkathi-iloka-siigraha’, 
this legendary. motif is combined with^another, viz... that: of Chasing 
the resplendent deet: Tlie Sarabha of the accounts ‘is an animal with 
hair of gold, which is represented sometimes as a’ luminous apparition, 
the capture of which enables one to acquire a ‘supreme power. 
“It is certainly. to this'extraordinary'chase that the chief.of the Pulin- 
das refers, | ae FRE, VEN Uae Oa Ps ig a 
I have suggested? that some non-Aryan chiefs, after. having 'immo- 
lated the Sarabha, transformed, themselves: into. deer, òr at léast put 
on the skin of'the. victim, and being thus metamorphoséd, - procreát-. 
ed. an heir, who: was of'the race'of ‘deer. -In tlie account, translated 
. by Lacéte, the.twó sons of Sinihagatru are called Sambara (deer) 
and Sáranga (antelope). The Pulinda chief is called Simhagatru (enemy 
of ‘the lions). According. to. the legend the Sarabha triumphs óver 
the lion, ` mE tu ur p A 25 Eb 
Lastly, the ethnical" Pulinda, which is. an ‘alternative ‘form of: 
` Kulinda, is a word. of Austro-Asiatic origin, as also the words Saranga 3 
and Sàmbara, . The „agreement of the indications ‘furnished by the 
onomastic ‘evidences and'the beliefs, consequently, goes to prove that, 
the Pulinda chiefs were Kols or Mundas, , They’ were not necessarily 
` of the: same stock as theirisubjects.; in Non-Aryan India. 4116 .Kols with 
bright and: probably yellowish skin were in direct contrast to the Proto- 
Dravidians, whose deep-coloured skin verged upon black, ‘Now, the 
men belonging to the army of Simhašatru are compared to tree-trunks 
. blackened by fire. .One. should therefore regard them as Proto-Dra- 
vidians, : , , B gne i E 
" Let me now revert to my initial hypothesis :- To the aborigines with 
dark skin, the 'primitive ancestors of the Dravidiaris, were superposed 
the canquering Kols or ‘Mundas, having a brighter colour, The 
Mundas are "iot the Pre-Dravidians, they subdued the Proto-Dra- 
. vidians, jou. 4 "m Vip I k 
From what has been said above another important fact ‘becomes 
clear, ‘It is not necessary to consider the Kols and Proto-Dravidians. 


' 





I On ancien peuple du Panjab, les Salva, Jda 1929, I, p. 323. 
2 Jó, p 325-328. 4 ; Eu 5 ge 
|. 3 Mahkabhir, 3 134, 155 7, 1, 28, astapadah ‘Sarabhah simhagháti. 

- Cf, Hopkins, ir Mythology S. 11. 
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as rival racés always occupying distinct territories. "In some cases, 
perhaps in the majority: of cases, these, two ethnic’ elements lived 
together in the same territory ;'àn aristocracy with a bright com- 
plexion ‘and a body of plebeians with a dark complexion. This 
organization is of great importance to the historians’ as also to the 
linguists ; it is specially helpful in the explanation of the presence. 
of numerous Munda loan-words in the vocabulary of ‘the Dravidian 
language.* l 2, 8 i ' 

fne T a s eru oet o Se JEAN PRZYLUSKI. 


हक 


A Note on the chronolorical Relation of Kaniska 
:and Rudradaman ] | ` 


In IHOQ, v, No, March, 1929, pp. 49:80 and JBORS, xv, 
parts i & ii, March-June, 1929, pp..47-63, Mr. Hari Charan Ghosh. and. 
' Professor: Jaychandra. Vidyalankar contributed. two very interesting 
notes on the date of Kaniska. The latter upbolds the theory of Dr. 
Sten Konow, fortified by the calculations of Dr, Van Wijk, that, the 
. great Kusün Emperor began his rule in A. C. 128:9, and criticises a 
my view put forward in the "Political Llistory, of Ancient India that 
Kanişka I’s rule in the “LowersIndus Valley” (this, and not "Sind," 
is the expression actually sed) Could not have synchronised with 
that of Rudradaman I, who “did not owe his position as Mahakgatrapa 
to any body else.” The, conclusions of: Professor Konow and Dr. 
Van Wijk are admittedly hypothetical, and little more need be said 
about them after the illuminating observations of Professor Rapson in 
` JRAS, 1930, January, pp 186:202. . In the present note we shall cod; 
fine ourselves to an examination of the criticism of Profe sor Jaya 
chandra Vidyalankara and Mr. Haricharan Ghosh. of the views ex 
ressed in the Political History of Ancient India. 

The Professor has not a word to say about the contention that ` 
"Kaniska's dates 3-23, Vasiska’s dates 24-28, Huviska’s dates 31-60 
and Vasudeva’s dates 74-98 suggest a continuous reckoning. In other 
words, Kaniska was the originator of an era, But we know of no era 
current:in North-West India which commenced in the Second Century 
A. D." He only takes considerable pain to prove that Rudradaman's 
sway over Sindhu-Sauvira (which he identifies with modern Sind) 










9 Translated from French by Dr. N. Dutt. 
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between 130 and 150 A. C, does not imply control over Sus Vihar and 
Multàn, and consequently Kaniska's sovereignty over 506 Vihar in the 
year 11 of an era starting from 128-9 A.C., ie, in or about 140 A.C, 
is not irreconcilable with the rule of the Great Satrap in Sindhu-Sauvira 
at about the same time, He is not oblivious of the difficulty of har- 

` morising this limitation of Rudradáman's power with the known fact 
of the Great Satrap's campaign against the Yaudheyas in the course 
of which he claims to have uprooted that powerful tribe "in their 
country proper which was to the north of Sus Vihar” and, according 
to the theory advocated by the Professor, “formed part of Kaniska's 
dominions” at that time. He meets the difficulty by: saying that “the 
pressure of the Kausina armies from the north had driven the 
Yaudheyas to the desert of Marwar.” Such surmises to explain away 
inconvenient facts, are, to say the least, not convincing, especially in 
view of the fact that Maru finds separate mention in the inscription 
of Rudradaman, as a territory under the rule of the mighty Satrap. 

But is the contention of the Professor that Sindhu-Sauvira did not 
include the country up to Multan correct? Alberuni, who based his 
assertions on the geographical data of the Puranas and the Brhat- 
samhità, made the ‘clear statement that Sauvira was equivalent to 
“Multan and Jahravar (I, 302). Against this Professor Vidyalankar 
quotes the evidence of Yuan Chwang who says that in his. days 
“Mou-lo-san-pu-lu” i.e, Miila-sthana-pura or Multan was a dependency of 
the “Che-ka” or Takka country in the C, Paiijab, ` It should be noted, 
however, that the Chinese pilgrim is referring to political dependence, ' 
and not geographical inclusion. . India is a dependency of Great 
Britain. But geographically it is not a part of the, British Isles, On 
the other hand, Alberuni does not give the slightest hint that what he 
actually means by the equation “Sauvira ie, Multin and Jahravar” 
is political subjection of Multan to Sind. His account here is purely 
geographical, and he is merely giving the names of the countries, as 
taken from the Samhita of Vardhamihira with his own comments, Far 
from making Multán a political dependency of Sind, he carefully 
distinguishes *Sauvira i.e. Multan and Jahravar” from “Sindhu” which 
is mentioned separately, है : 

The view that ancient Sauvira was confined to Southern Sind and 
that Sindhu and Sauvira together correspond to modern Sind, and 
nothing but Sind, is unsupported by any early evidence, Yuan Chwanz 
went east from Sin-tu above goo li and, crossing to the east bank of the 

: Indus, came to the Mou-lo-san-pu-lu country (Watters, IL, 254) ` 
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This proves that Sin-tu lay to the west of Mou-lo-san-pu-la' (Multan), 
and: was situated on.the west. side of the Indus. The commentator 
of the Kamasitras of Vatsyayana makes the clear statement (Benares 
edition, p. 295). सैखवानामिति। सिखनामा नंदसस्य qaia fucduen भवानाम्‌ | The 
major part of modern Sind was clearly outside the geographical (as 
opposed . to“ political) limits of ancient “Sin-tu” or Sindhu and was, 
‘in, the days. of Yuan Chwang included in the couhtries of A-tien-p or 
chih-lo, Pi-to-shih-lo, and A-fantu: Part of the modern territory 
of Sind may have been included in Sauvira whose southern limits 
. undoubtedly reached: the sea, because the Milind Pantha mentions: 
it in a list of countries where “ships‘do congregate," We are inform- 
_ed by the author of the Periplus that “ships lie at anchor at Barbari- 
cum" (at the mouth of the Indus) But the evidence of Alberuni 
leaves no room for doubt that the northern limits of Sauvira reached 
. Multán; A scholar like Alberuni, thoroughly conversant with Puranic 
lore, is not likely to make an unwarranted statement. ` In fact the 
inclusion of Multan within Sauvira receives striking confirmation ' 
from some of the. Puranas The Skandaburama, for instance (Pra- 
 bhüsaksetra-mühatmya, Ch. .278) referring to the famous temple of 
the Sun at Mila-sthana or Multan, says'that it stood on the banks 
of the river Devika (Devikatata) : — . 


ततो reg ener f मूलस्थानमिति s तम्‌ । _ दँविकायास्टटे रस्ये भारकरं वारितस्करमू " 


In the Agnipurīņa (Ch. 200) the Devika is brought into special rela- 
tions with the realm of Sauvira :— mE l » 
. were पुरा मैव योभूऽ पुरोहित: | तेन चायतनं विणो: कारितं दैविकातटे ॥ 
According to^ Yuan Chwang Sin-tu and Multan were neighbour- 
ing countries lying on opposite sides of the Indus, This is quite 
in accordance with the close association of Sindhu and Sauvira in 
early literature, 


पति; सौवीरसिन्धूनां दुष्टभावो जयद्रथः (Mbh. III. Ch. 266) 

afa: शिवीनाव्यान्‌ सौवीरान्‌ सह सिखुभिः (Mbh. IIl. Ch. 266) 

शिविसौवीरसिन्धूनां विषादश्वाप्यजायत (Mbh. III. Ch. 270) 
Rudradaman’s mastery over Sindhu and Sauvira (in the sense in. 
. which these terms were understood by the Purágas, the commentator 
^on the Kamasiitras of Vatsyayana, Yuan Chwang and Alberuni) is 
clearly irreconcilable with the simultaneous sovereignty of Kaniska 
over Sué Vihar 

Apart from the identification of Sauvira with Maltin and Jahra- 

vár, is it unreasonable to hold that a power which exercised sway 


um 
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over ancient Sindhu and Maiu; and fought with the Yaudheyas of 
. Johiyawàr, had the Sus Vihar region under its control ? i 
In.1HQ, 1929, p.79, Mr. H. C. Ghosh asserts that it cannot 
be proved.that Rudradaman held. Sindhu and ` Sauva sometime from . 
136 A.C, at least. He also thinks that the argument that Kaniska 
started an-era “involves a petitio principii," Now, we know that by 150 
AC, Rudradaman was "the lord of the whole of eastern and western 
Akaravanti, .Anupanivrd, Anartta, Surastra, Svabhra, Maru, Kaécha, . 
Sindhu, Sauvira, Kukura, Aparanta, Nisada, and other. territories 
gained by his own valour The conquest of so many countries must 
have taken a long time, and tne Andhau inscriptions show that one 


of the countries, at any rate, namely Kaccha, had come under the. . 


sway .of the Great Satrap as early as 130 Ac. On p.277 of the: 
Political. History of Ancient India (second edition) it has been point- - 
out that “the name of the capital of Scythia (ie, the Lower Indus 
Valley) in the time of the Periplus Was Minnagara, and this was 
evidently derived- from the city of Min in Sakasthana mentioned 
by Isidore. Rapson points out that one of the . most characteristic 
features. in the names of the western Ksatrapas of Castana’s line. 
^ viz, “Daman” (-dama) is found. also in the name of a prince of 
the Drangianian house :of Vonones, Lastly, the Karddamaka family, . 
. from which the daughter of the Mahaksatrapa. Rudra. claimed descent 
apparently derived its name from the Karddama river in Persia 

The facts noted above indicate that the Saka sept to which Castana 
and Rudradaman belonged came from Sakasthana in Irán through 
‘the Lower Indus valley to Cutch and other places in Western India 
In view of.this and the contiguity of Cutch to.the Lower Indus 
valley it is permissible to think-that the date of the conquest of 
Sindhu and Sauvira could not have been far ‘removed from, and may: 
have even preceded, that of Cutch (Kaccha), As.the Great Satrap. . 
retained his hold on these provinces till 150 A.C, it stands to reason 
that he was their ruler from c. 136 A.C. 

As to the second contention of Mr, Ghosh it may be pointed out 
that Kaniska's dates 3-23, Vasiska's dates 24-28, Huviska's dates 31:60 
and Vasudeva’s dates 74-98, do suggest a continuous reckoning. To 
deny that Kaniska started an era is tantamount to saying that 
the dates’ of his successors Vasiska, Huviska, and. Vasudeva are. 
regnal years. But no serious, student will contend that Vásudeva's , 
dates 74-98 are to be taken as regnal years, 

ë : E i . H. C, RAYCHAUDHURI 


Pala Chrenology—A Reply to Prof: Banerji 


Fay 


Prof, R.D. Banerji has reconsidered the problem of Pala chronology ' 


f ‘in the JBORS for Dec. 1928 (pp. 489-539), in which he attacked in his 
7 characteristic way two of his critics including the present writer, — ' 

(1) In his account of the Ms. of the Afattreya Vyakarana dated 
in the 57th year of Gopila II, R.D.B. (so we shall with due apólo- 
` gies refer to him henceforth for saving space) has omitted to 
mention. the fact that the colophon was read and published 
more than a decade ago in 1919, though it came to his knows 
ledge only in 1:928. ' The facsimile Shows and R.D.B. admits that 
the numerals are indistinct: Dr. Bhandarkar reads it as ‘II, R.D.I. as 
17 and Dr. Sastré still as 57 (p. 491). In the field of Ms, paleography 


Dr. Sastri's opinion counts above others even in R.D.B/s own admi.. 


ssion below (p. 525) .But the views: of Dr. Sastri in this particular 


case happen to render quite’ untenable the entire scheme of chrono- 
logy put forth by, R.D,D. R.D.D. had at first characterised the.. 
reading of Dr. Sastri às “extremely doubtful” (p. 491)' but ^ later: 


- on he easily regards it as "faulty" (p. 521) and dogmatises that it 
"cannot be" (p. 495) and “is not 57" (p. 521). The facsimile of the last 
page of the Ms, will show that the: careful. scribe had done his work 
much too well—the space between letters is reduced to a minimum 


without. at the! same time causing any huddle among them, If. 
the numerals represent 17, the figure for 7 on the one hand is séen 


to rub shoulder clumsily for want of space with the figure for r, and. 


on the other, à much larger gap is left after the previous letter (7) 
than is found anywhere in the last page. It is much more probable, 
as Dr. Sastri must have thought, that what is taken to be a figure 
for I is the well known lateral left hand stroke of the figure '5, almost 
exactly like that in the Ms. of ‘the Astasšhasrika° dated in the sth 
year of Mahipala (where also the fig. 5 -is indistinct; Palas of Bengal, 
Plate xxxvii)—the main figure itself now almost effaced from the 
large gap to the left. Dr, Bhandarkar’s reading of the second figure 
as I instead of 7 may just be possible for the above reasons, but his 
reading of the first figure as 1 cannot be correct at the same time 
as the two figures are distinctly not the same, The good length 
of Gopšla IPs reign does not, however, depend on: this Ms. colophon 
alcne. In all the official records of the Pala kings mentioning Go: 
pala II (eg. Bangad, Auigachi and Manahali grants) tat monarch is 
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invariably credited with “a very: long" reign—Czrataraim = avanereka- 
patnya ivaiko bhartabhiit—but R.D.B. has given him the shortest reign ` 
among the early Pala kings (barring Sarapala I) Considering that 
in} a group of exceptionally. long-reigried kings a clear epithet like 
. ¢trataram happens to be attached only to the reign of Gopila I, | 
we sze no reasons to change our former views in assigning 
the longest reign to Gopala II, in spite of R.D.B.s doubts on the | 
reading of the Ms.colophon. A very long reign: (of more than 50 ` 
years) has got, therefore, to’ be provided for Gopala II and properly 
adjusted in any scheme for the early Pala chronology. i ' 

(2) In reconstructing the chronology of the earlier Pala kings, 
R.D.B. has at last abandoned, as he should have done long ago, one 
‘of his theories, viz, the accession of Dharmapala to the throne 
in 790-95 AD. He is now "prepared to admit that Dharma- 
pala’s accession took place about 769 A.D.” (p. 506), a view put forth 
by us about a decade ago (Ind. Ant., 1920, p. 193). He has tried to 
correct the dates on the basis of “recent discoveries" (Sanjan plate, 
etc.) to which he has devoted 10 pages.(497-506) The net result 
` is as follows :— E 


Dharmapala z 40 | Rajyapala 24 


Devapala s+ 40 . Gopalall id I7 
Sürapala 25: 3 . Vigrahapala HI 26 
. Narayanapála छ Ca 55 Mahipala I $2 . 
EE A : Total 257 years 


Unsuspecting readers have to be told that the actual difference 
of this new table from R.D.B/s position in the second ‘edition 
of his History of Bengal is only,a matter of 7 years (Dharmapala 
then had 35 years and Gopala II 15 years, the rest being assigned 
exactly the same lengths of reign as here. But he pushes back the 
date pf Dharmapala's accession more than 20 years, e 

(3) We had in our previous paper calculated a fixed “point for this 
petiod from Śūrapāla’s inscriptions (I.H.Q., III, p. 587) It is amusing 
to notice that while assailing the other fixed points noted in my ` 
paper, R.D.B. did not refer to this date of Sürapála at all 
and silently adopted one of my calculated dates—852 A.D.—with- 
. gut any acknowledgment, putting in a circa before it. He has not 
stated the reasons why he chooses 852 A.D, instead of the 
earlier date selected by me, viz. 841 A.D., though he has left sufficient 
- indications (p. 507). Mahendrapàla of Kanauj was in possession of 
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Bengal. and: Magadha between 894-99 A.D. so that the 54th year of 
Niarayanapala, when he was ‘in possession of Bihar, falls some time - 
. after 899: A.D. To provide a “very long" reign as we must to Gopala, 
II (57 years), it is necessary that Narayanapala should be pushed ‘back 
as far as possible. Mahendrapala was evidently receding from Bengal ` 
and Bihar about 898 A.D, The last. three records of -his reign found 
in Magadha are. all of ` Southern Magadha,. while . Nirdyanapala 
may very well have recovered Northern Magadhain the 54th or, the 
. last year-of his reign.in 899 A.D. ‘The earlier date is, therefore, much 
more convenient to adopt under the present circumstances As ac- 
cording. to R.D.B. the Paficaraksi Ms, “must be assigned to Vigraha- 
pala IL” (p. 510), the longest reign his scheme could allow to Gopala 
II (even with 841 A.D. for Sürapala's date) is only 25 years which , 
being surpassed by 6 out of the 8 early Pala kings can never earn an 
epithet like cévataram. It can be easily seen that Gopala. II's 57 
years” reign. combined- with Rajyapala's 24 years creates two-serious. - 
difficulties, viz. (1) the Kamboja usurpation of 966 A.D, cannot be 
referred to the reign of Vigrahapala II ; and (2). Vigrahapala II cannot 
have reigned for a length of 26 years. We had given in our last paper 
two alternative schemes, one suirendering these two points and the 
` other not taking into account the Bargaon Inscription, R.D.D. has made 
much capital out of my suggestion that the Bargaon inscription may 
refer to the Gurjara-Pratibára king (p. 490). We are still: of opinion 
thatit is no more improbable than ascribing a 17 years' reign. to a 
long-reigned. king and that inscriptions found in’ a cosmopolitan 
institution like the Nalanda University need not always be strictly 
“interpreted as proof of actual occupation by any king. — ; 
(4) R.D.B. wishes to teach his critics the value of Paleography 
by an elementary lecture thereon (pp. 509, 10) in regard. to the Ms. 
of the Paficaraksi, dated the 26th year of Vigrahapàla. The diffe- 
rence in age between Vigraliapala II and Vigrahapala III is Jess than a 
century (89 years) and he seems to be quite sure that paleography 
determines the age of a record with such accuracy as to preclude 
the possibility of stretching it even within the bounds ‘of a century 
Paleography led him to regard the Faridpur plates as forged which 
they are not and led him again. to place the Khadga dynasty 
first in the roth century (History of Bengal, vol. I, 1st ed., p. 207 ; 
Palas of Bengal, p. 67) and next time in the oth century (History 
of Bengal,2nd ed. p.233) and let us hope he will care to place it 
in the 8th century next time, Ms, Paleography, as is well known, 
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is much more delicate to handle and we would like to throw out a’ 
‘challenge to R.D.B. to prove to us by means of .Paleography that: 
the Ms., dated 1289 .0,0., of.the reign of Madhusena (Sahitya :Parisat 
Patrika, vol 27, Plate 18) is about 22०० centuries later than the Ms. 
of Harivarma’s reign- (fb., Plates 3-5) and about a century later than 
the Mss, dated in Govindapala’s 37th to 3901 years (Ib, Plate II 
and Palás of. Bengal, "Plate xxxviii) It is wrong for any 
critical scholar to assert that paleography is “the only means; of 
determination of dates in such cases” (p. 510) and R.D.B. must be’ 
a very boll man to state that the: Ms, under question cannot. be 
referred to Vigrahapala III for paleographical reasons. We have 
` seen above that if the Ms, be referred. tó. Vigrahapala II,’ Gopila 
II gets in his scheme ‘only’ a reign of 25 years at the most. Even 
if R.D.D. concedes to accept the latest date (988 A.D.) for Mahipala 
: Ts coronation Gopala does not get more than a 39 years reign, More- 
over, between Vigrahapála II and Vigrahapála IlI the epigraphic 
‘records are decidedly in favour of a longer reign to Vigrahapála ` 
HI. For, on. the one hard, Vigrahapila II of whose reign there is 
not a single record yet discovered and whose successor: clearly: states 
to have succeeded only 1048 1087 kingdom (Bangad plate of Mahi- 
pala I, verse.12), can-hardly réign fof a length of ‘25 years. on ‘the. 
score of a single Ms colophon. On the other hand; Vigrahapala III 
who was a powerful monarch, is clearly stated in the’ Manahali. grant 
to have reigned for a long time (Sasaty eva cra» jananti janake;. 
v.15). -In the whole dynasty of the Pala kings there are: only - two. 
monarchs whose length -of reign specially earns a clear epithet in the 
‘epigraphic records and it is a matter of extreme surprise that precisely 
these two kings are assigned. two of the shortest reigns in R.D.Bs 
scheme of. chronology i : 
(5) The important reign of Mahipala I had been fixed by: us from 
. a consideration of the following data:—(a) The Sarnath image in- . 
scription ‘of 1026 A.D. (7) The verification of the 6th year of Mahipala's 
reign— when: Kartika vadi 13 combined with a Tuesday and (c) The 
date of Nayapála given in Tibetan sources. ' 

(a) R.D.B. reiterates his old views regarding the interpretation of 
the Sarnath. image. which according to him was inscribed “at a timé 
when Mahipüla was either dead -or had.lost all.hold'upon Beriares 
(p.492). llis dogmatism compels us to examine liis views: in detail. A. 
Ms, of te Ramayana, dated Sàinvat 1076 (= 1019-20 A.D.) is referred to 
a king then reigning.in Tirhut named Gàngeyadeva, who is identified 
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with the Cedi-king of that name (Palas of Bengal p.74. The 


Imadpur images of the 48th, year of Mabipala'l prove that he was then 
in possession of Tirhut. Mahipala's 48th year falls, therefore; before 
| 1019-20 AD. (Ib, p.76) and his death in or -before 1026 D. at 
the’ latest. This inference is. wrong as «we ` had poitited .out a 


decade ago (Ind, Ant., 1920, p: 189) Apart from the fact that the, 


Ms. of Gàügéyadeva:' with: the vzrudas Punydvaloka and Gatida- 
dhvaja has yet to be proved to refer to the Cedi king, who 
"is. not credited with any such conquest in their own records the 48th 


year of Mahipala J, who. ascended the throne circa 974 A.D., does us 


never fall before 1019 A.D, and the only inference that, can be drawn 
is that Mahtpala I, if at all, recovered Tirhut from. the Cedi king 
, He need not therefore be killed or divested of Benares in 1026 A.D 

thé strength of this Ms; colophon. The wording of the Sarnath 
inscription without any elocuticnary epithet to the king and with 
the.use of the past teríse in aZarayaz. was taken originally with-some 
caution (History of Bengal, rst ed., p. 230), as indicating that Mahipala 
was dead.atthat time. .He was himself aware that this inference 
1s. not strong enough—for in a metrical inscription, Srinàn' is 
sufficiently-expressive of, the king's. iife , and honour, as it was of the 
brothers Sthirapala and Vasantapala Similarly, in the. Bodh-Gaya 
inscription of the 26th year -of Dharmapala, which is -also:in verse, 
the king who was alive is denied even a ‘Srv’ or Sriman’, "There 
are thus no reasons. whatever for putting aside the natural inter- 


pretation that Mabipala.was alive on thé date of the Sarnath inscrip- - 


tion . ' ; 
(2) R.D.B. is quite undecided whether to take 1025 Or 1026 A.D 
- as the date of Mahip&la's death. All such rough work should yield 


to the verification of the date of the Ms. written in the 6th year of 


Mahipala I. He states that this date “cannot help: us materi- 
ally” (p. 531). Here he passes over ‘our calculations which are 
greatly inconvenient to him by raising entirely false issues—for, 
the only reason he could give is that “my ideas are based on the 
faulty reading of the date" of the Ms (Maitreya Vyakarana), whatever 
remotest bearing the reading of the Ms colophon may have with oui 
calculation for a date of Mahipila's 6th year extending over a period of 
a quarter of a century (starting from the date of the Kamboja usurpa- 
tion—966 A.D.) In his whole paper we fail to find any indication 
that he tries to understand a single word of these astronomical 


calculations and it is strange that he subjects them to his criticism, 
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In giving three sets of date “trotted out” by me (p. 520) his ‘critical’ 


“eyes failed even to notice that the last two sets are exactly 
identical, It is neither an error nor an. idea based on a faulty 


P 


reading of the Ms. colophon (cf, p. 521) but a stern trüth that 
Mahipala Ds accession cannot be placed before 981 A.D. (up to the 
upper limit of 966 A.D.) according to’ Amànta calculations. With- 
out troubling himself in the least about my finding; based both on 
epigraphic and literary evidence, that the Aminta and not the Purni- 
manta scheme was prevalent at that time, he .seems to adopt one of 


‘the Purnimanta dates calculated by me (putting of course a circa 


before it), vis, 974 A.D.. Even then the death of Mahipala falls in 
1025 A.D.—and not 1026 A.D.—after full 52 years’ reign and Nayapala 
accordingly ought to die in 1040 A.D. l 

(2) He has been careful now to omit altogether 'the Tibetan 
evidence. . The evidence bearing on the question of Mahipala and his : 
son, Nayapala’s reign: may be conveniently 'divided into three parts, 


© Vif 


(1) Nayapāla’s coronation took place shortly before Atiéa left for 


Tibet ; 


(2) A peace between Nayapala and.Karna Cedi negotiated by Atisa 
before he left for. Tibet ; I ^ 3i : 

(3) Ati$a wrote a letter to Nayapala from Nepal on his way 
to Tibet. à 

R.D.B. in 1915 utilised the second part of the above 
evidence and quoted a long extract from S. C. Das’s Life. of 
Atiáa in" his Palas of Bengal (p. 77) and in both the editions 
of his History of Bengal he has taken this piece of Tibetan 
evidence as a fact “vithout any doubt" The fact of this 
conflict “of the Magadha king Nayapala with Karna, king: of the 
Western countries?” (not the king. of the Kargyas) has been very 
briefly but correctly recorded by: Sumpo in, his Pag Sam Jon Zang | 
(p. 116 ; cf, Index, p. x). This event was referred by the late Mr. 
Chakravarti to a date circa 1035 AD. It was not then known that 
Karnadeva ascended the throne.only in January, 1041 A.D. This - 
date of Karna does not conflict with the dates of events in the life 
of Atisa, which are authentically preserved in the Tibetan, Atisa left 
for Tibet exactly at the end of the year Vikrama of the Southern 
Brhaspati Cycle (= 1040-41 A.D.) There need not be any confusion 
about these dates of Tibetan chronology: the Brhaspati cycle intro- 
duced about the year 1026 A.D, and still current in Tibet is distinctly 
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known to be the Southern system (S. C, Das, Grammar ‘of the Tibetan T 


Language, p. xv, & Bk. I, p. 48) and not the Northern system of 
Varüha. This is definitely confirmed by the following passage at 


the end of a Ms. of the Kalacakravatara of Abhayakaragupta.(Sastri, © 


Buddhist Mss., p. 162):—'*1047 $akàábde' rudram -miérayitva sasti- 


bhagena '$esah prabhavadi jfiatavyo vahnyrtvabdhau praksepaya— . 
yathaisama samvatsare prabhavadi varsani 38”. In other words | 
` éakábda 1047 current (=1124 A.D.) corresponds corréctly to No; 38. 


(Krodhin) of the Prabhavadi-varga; while the year Krodhin, which 


is No; 11.01 the Northern cycle, fallssunder that system .in 1021 AD.. 


In a number of recent works giving the life ot.AtISa the Northern 


‘system it seems was wrongly consulted to arrive at equivalent Eng-- 


lish dates, "The ‘exact time of Ati$a's journey to Tibet is stated 
in the Pag Sam as “at the end of the year: Leags-hbrug (Iron-dragon)" 
(p. 183) the Tibetan namie for the year Vikrama (S. C. Das, Grammar- 
App. V: p. 9x: It is‘also stated there that Atia was then 59 years 


old, His date of birth falls therefore in 982-3 A.D. in the year. Tsu- , 


ría (Water-horse) as stated definitely in the Pag Sam (p. 183, line 18) 


. —the date 980 A.D. giyen in recent works is thus wrong, Atirša .there-. 


. ‘fore left for Tibet in March, 1041 A.D. and it is not unlikely that before 
that he saw the termination of the fight between Nayapala and Karna, 
‘which apparently took place on Gangeya's death in the previous January. 
8088 wrote a letter (named Vimalaratnalekha) to king Nayapila from 
^. Nepal on his way to Tibet (Journ, Bud. T, Soc: I. i.p. 26). The date 
of this letter would fall some time towards the end of 1041 A.D 
for it is stated, in the Pag ‘Sam (p. 185, line 4) that he started for 
Tibet from Nepal in the year Zsu-r/a (Water-horse) corresponding 
to the year Citra (= 1042-3 A.D.) 

The most important piece of evidence, however, for the purposes 
of chronology is the definite statement made both by’ Taranatha 
and Sumpo that Nayapila came to the throne at the time when 
Atisa left for Tibet, R.D.B. is silent on this fact which was 
emphasised by us in our last paper. In Schiefner's Taranatha the 
passage runs as ‘follows :;—"In allen quellen der Biographien wird 
erklart, dass er in die Herrschaft eingesetzt worden sei zur Zeit 
da Dscho-wo-rdsche nach Tibet kam, etc.” (p. 244). Jo-vo-rje is Attéa's 
Tibetan title of respect (cf. Pag Sam, Index p. xxxvi), Sumpo re- 
peats the same thing very briefly as follows (Pag Sam, p. 119, line 
24):—“Thereafter Bheyapala’s son Nayapala became king just at-the 
time when Jo-vo set out for Bod (Ze, Tibet)" (phral la Jo vo Bod du 
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 byon la. It should be noted in this connection that all the facts 
. :given.above are derived from a.single Tibetan source, vie. the life of 
Atia, which has been very authentically handed down in Tibet unlike 


the fanciful accounts of the Tibetan historians (Jour. Bud Text; . 


Soc., vol. I, pt. t, p. 7 Èn.) A, most curious instance of an attempt to °°: 


reconcile, the fanciful and the authentic is to be found in the Pag 
Sam, where the. fight- between Nayapala and Karna finds place/among 
the events of the reign. of .Mahipala's successor Mahapala '(p. 116 
lines 1-2)! ^ ES : 

R.D.B.s scheme’ of chronology, therefore, goes directly opposite 
to. the Tibetan evidence, for Atifa’s journey to Tibet, far from syn- 


chronising with Nayapiila’s . coronation. „coincides exactly. with, his, 


‘death, and Karna, then-in full vigour, being just on the throne comes 
into conflict. with a king who is fast dying if not already dead. The 


-date of Mahipala I proposed by; R.D.B. (974-1026 A.D.) is, thus contra- 
dicted by: a, number.of facts from Tibetan sources besides the verifica- 


` tion of Mahipala’s 6th year. `., ye te. es DELE 


(6) As regards the Sekasubhodaya verse recording the demise of 


Ramapila, we: were prepared to reject its verification if necessity 
‘arose (LH.Q.: IL p. 585)., R.D.B.’s paper. furnishes nothing new 
(excepting; of course,.Palapala) to create any such necessity yet 


Without having a: word to say om the question of the genuineness, 


interpretatio and verification, of this verse, R.D.B., makes an un- 
warranted remark (pp. 522-25) on the.nature and contents of the Ms. of 


the entire work. He. does. not certainly require to, be told in so many ` 


words that when a particular verse in a work is-held to be genuine. for 
various reasons it implies that the work itself “in bad prose and 
worse 'Sanskrit" is manifestly not so. . In the second half. of the verse 
in question Ramapala is: stated .to ‘have starved himself to death in 


| the Ganges: this is remarkably corroborated by the Ramacarita But ` 
R.D.B..is silent on this point and attaches no value to this corrobora- . 


tion. In the first: half of the. verse, which is ‘commonly. assumed 
also to record a genuine tradition, there are certain data apart from a 
defective mention 
worked out by us atid; yielded certain possible dates between 1100 
and 1135 A.D. In Accordance with the most-probable of these dates 
_we proposed to supply the /acwma in the reading of the line I My 
views on this point, have again been misunderstood by R.D.B. and 
I have to repeat for the third time that a date is deduced from 
verifiable -data before and never on the basis of an emendation as 





the year. These data are verifiable. They were . 
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he had. stated (pp. 524-5). If the data. yield no dates acceptable to 
, him, let him find fault with his own theories. and. not with. us or 


with the late Mr, Batavyaland the strictures passed on the hoary. 
memory. of the latter (p 525) are ‘in bad taste. Verification of data 


in a singlé verse has nothing to do with Ms, Paleography 


(7) For the sake of convenience, we are citing ‘R.D.B.’s criticism of. 


. my views about Devaraksita and his times in some details:— .. 


(a) Against my contention that Kumiradevi becomes too old for. 


Goviridacandra with. cfr. 1110 A.D: as the. date of Ramapala’s death, 
-R.D.B, states “Among Rajputs the marriageable age of girls. varies 
and .it is snot unusual to'see a bride of. 30 married to a young man 
of, 20 or 15 Does he actually mean it?. . .., aan 


(0) "We do not know who.Blirmaya$as was, He may have’"been . 


a Chikkora (whatever ‘bearing the fact may have with the point at 
issue here) but it. is also possible that he was ‘an agent. employed 


by Mathana or any of the predecessors of Ràmapála (that would - 


be before 1057 A.D...under.. his, scheme) to protect the line of :the 
Sone against Gahadavala aggression (though.Candradeva conquered 


-Kanauj long after Karna about 1085 A.D.,at the earliest), . Possibly. 


Devaraksita was ousted from Magadha and .Pithi on account of 
pro-Gihadavala . propensities This is a series. of blunders, . It 
appears to be a hopeless. muddle as to, who was the king of 
. Kanauj defeated by Bhimayagas. In the Palas. of Bengal (p. 89) 
' he, thought it "quite possible that Bhimayaáas assisted Candra- 
‘ deva s+ to overthrow the, last Gurjara-Pratihara king"; though 
in his History of Bengal (I, D., 248) he states on the one hand 
that after the Gurjara-Pratiharas, Kanauj was probably conquered 
by Karna and on the other, it was Yasahkarna who. was probably 
defeated by Bhtmayaáas (p. 256). Against this we had suggest- 
ed that it was Candradeva or his son who was defeated "by him 
(LH.Q.III.p.582) Though R.D.B. is out to prove’ my assump- 


, 


tions faulty, in the two sentences above he assumes exactly my own ` 


position that Bhtmayasas fought against the Gahadavalas and he 
'does not yet know that the logical conclusion of his statements is 
that Rámapála's campaign took place in the last decade of the rith 
century after the rise of the Gahadavalas—a conclusion he would 
give his all to rebut 

“In any case we have no reasons to suppose that Bhimayaáas 
was any relation of, or amicable in feeling towards, Devarakgita," In 
. the Palas of Bengal (p, 87) R,D.B. had reasons to surmise that “it 


LH.Q, MARCH, 1930 : . 21 
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may be that Devaraksita had. placed his son Bhimaya$as on the 
throne after his defeat by Mathana.” c., 

(c) “We have no -reason to suppose that Devarakşita was dead 
at the time of the campaign. The commentary on the Ramacarita 
is explicit on this point. "There is no mention anywhere of the death 
` of Devaraksita at the hands of Mathana or Phimayaéas. Devaraksita 
may have been kept in prison by Mathana, and Kumaradevi 
may have been born long after the accession of Ramapila.” If the 
Ramacarita is explicit on any thing, it is on the fact that Deva- 
raksita was neither ousted nor imprisoned; he was only defeated 
(in the languge of the Sarnath inscription: of Kumiaradevi); his 
pride was humbled and he had to part with a number of elephants, 
. cayalry and wealth as the price of his defeat (galita-garvvatvad-grhita- 
"bahu-tara-kari-turaga-dravina-pagatvác-ca: Ramacarita II, 8). There 
is absolutely no evidence to show that Devaraksita was alive after 
BhImayasas’ occupation of Magadha and R.D.B.’s -surmise about 
Kumaradevirs birth long afterwards is, unsound and baseless, 
‘The only logical inference is that Devaraksita. died a natural death 
some time after but before the time of the campaign, It is nobody's 
contention that Devaraksita died *at the hands of Mathana or Bhi- 
maya$as" The last sentence which is itself a remarkable utterance is 
added perhaps as R.D.B, is himself doubtful about thé application 
of the supposed Rajput marriage customs in the present case. 

(d) “There is no reason to suppose that the campaign + took 
place in the middle of his reign +». We do not know how and when 
‘Sirapala Il died and when Ramapila’s reign began. In any case 
it would be wrong to suppose that Ramapala did not invade Varendra 
till the second decade of his reign.there are sufficient indications 
in the Ràmacarita to prove that the campaign:--took place within 
five or six years of his accession." It is impossible even to surmise 
what R.D.B. is here rambling about for.. The mention of Süra- 
pala II is not necessary in the matter of the date of the campaign, 
which according to our contention took place se later than the second 
decade of his reign. Out to rebut my views R.D.B, does not even 
suspect that here again he comes only to support me positively. In 
his eagerness to place the campaign in the first decade of Rama- 
pala’s reign ie, in 1067 A.D. at the latest, he entirely forgets 
what he had stated above in the same breath about Devaraksita's 
pro-Gahadavala propensities and forgets also that the king of Kanauj 
defeated by Bhimayaéas would then be the great Cedi Emperor 
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Karnadeva himself—a fact quite beyond the pale of possibility; for, 
the Ramacarita does not certainly mean the Dakaladhipati Karna 
mentioned in I.9-by. the epithet Kanpakubja-rija mentioned long after- 
: wards in 11.5 

(e) “It is not necessary to suppose that the marriage of Govinda- 
candra took place before the war. It was not the marriage of 
. Govinda, but the birth of Kumaradevi that was stated by us to have - 
taken place before.the war, because that was the -only logical conclu- 
sion one can get from the Ramacarita gx 

(7) “As we do not know whether BhImayagas -belonged to the 
Chikkora family or. not, it -is unnecessary to predicate that 
'the successor of Devaraksita cannot ‘be reasonably supposed to 
have been active before the time of the grandfather of Devaraksita's 
son-in-law,” R, D. B. ` cannot dispute either that Bhīmayaśas l 
was the successor of Devaraksita or that Govindacandra was De 
varakgita’s son-in-law, Bhimayašas was certainly of the same age 
as Candradeva and Devaraksita; but who was the king of Kanauj 
defeated by him? 

The happy synchronism of Mathana, Ramapila, Bhimayasas. and - 
: Candradeva leads clearly. to one conclusion only, viz Ramapala 
cannot be placed earlier than the last quarter of the rth century A.D 
For, the date of Vigrahapala III under R.D.B.'s scheme—1141-54 A.D.. 
is ‘open to the following contradictions : (i) Vigrahapala III is credited 
with a “long” (ciram) reign in the Manahali grant; a 13 - years reign 
is certainly one of the shortest in the dynasty. . (ii) In the Rama- 
carita it is stated that -Vigrahapala defeated Karna and wedded his 
.daughter at the time (cf. the word safe used in the com. here) 
he ascended the throne. This is certainly a fight different from the 
one between Nayapala and Karna as . R.D.B. admitted in the Palas 
of Bengal (pp. 79:80). For,. the Ramacarita nowhere mentions | 
Nayapala in this connection and the Tibetan authorities are positive 
that the fight took place very early in the reign of Nayapala, Under 
the present scheme of R,D.B. Vigrahapala III becomes possibly 
older than: Karnadeva himself not to speak of the daughter, For, 
in 7067 A.D. at the latest, when Karna was still in full glory with 
a decade of his reign yet to run, Rāmapāla launched his campaign 
with more than one of his sons leading the armies [ RazyapaladrbAih 
(randanaih) M. 7] M 

(8) Regarding the verification of the Kamauli grant, we had given 
7 dates as roughly combining Visuvat with the Harivasara, Accord- 
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.ing to R.D.B though “any of these dates may be taken, +” 
(p. 31) as a matter of fact he adopts none of. these dates, R.D.B 
. could easily learn from the orthodox ladies, of his -own house that: 
Ekàdaái combined with Daéami.or Dvádaái with Trayodasi does not 
constitute a Harivasara. Five of the seven dates are thus definitely 
rejected: there are only two dates remaining 1719 and 1138 A.D. 
Either of these dates is fatal to.his scheme of chronology; for, the 
death of Ramapala occurs in his scheme in 1102 or 1105 A.D. at the - 
latest mE ` 
(9) We now come to the last and by far the most important point 


in his whole paper. R.D.B. reminds, us as many as- four times - 


(pp..493, 526; 532) of our ignorance of the "original materials" of 
Pala chronology. The original material which the learned professor 
vaunts is the inscription of Palapala(?) which came ‘to his hands 


` through Dr. Chatterji in 1924. The whole of R.D.B.s paper is practi- : . 


cally. marshalled by this new pet of his, looming large before it, ` À 
beautiful:specimen of his critical method is furnished by R.D.B. when 
he “felt sure that there was. à long gap between Madanapala and 
Govindapála" (p. 533) to be filled up after 17 years ! With the help of 
this original material R.D.B. proves among others, . (7) first, his 
favourite point that. Mahipala’s death cannot be dated later than ' 
1026 A.D. (p. 521-2) ; (zi) secondly, that all the previous schemes of 
Pala chronology, including, let us add, R.D B.'s own one, are unten 
able (p. 493:4); and (Z7) necessarily, the chronology. of the early 
Pala kings also becomes untenable (pp. 494-5). Finally, iv) “it would 
be absurd to maintain zow, that Govindapala came to the throne before 
1161" (p. 496) 3 ; 

If he had not too readily clutched at this "original material” 
as a last weapon to hurl at his critics; he would have seen through 
' the following points concerning it 

(a) The entire inscription is full of so many slips and mistakes 
thet on the face of it it is of a doubtful import: the first line which 
alone has been deciphered by R.D.B. runs: “Om Sri-G (? it is 
neither Gai nor Gau)-deSva-palapala-padanam sam 35:” Pala, as the 
name of aking, conveys no sense and from Gopala I to Govinda- 
pala there js not a single name that does not convey a good meaning 
It is probable that the extremely careless scribe in inscribing the 
name of the king omitted the main part altogether and wrongly ` 
repeated the title pala alone : 

(¢) It is also possible that the inscription does not at all refer to any ` 
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king in particular but to the (lost) kingdom: of the Palas of Gauda 
. much like the Belkhara inscription (J.A.S.B., VII, p. 757), the year 
counting from the date of its destruction (in 1161 A.D.) 

(८) Assuming that it refers to a king of Gauda, R.D.B. has 
given no reason for placing him in the Pala dynasty. In his eager- 
“ness to pass this Palapala: as a: prince of the Pala dynasty he 
almost throws out Govindapala when he says “his claim to be con- 
sidered a member of the Pala ‘royal family. is much stronger than 
that of Govindapala.” Poor Govindapala! With. two stone inscrip- 
tions and as many as seven Mss, to his credit—one distinctly honoui- 


‘ing him with full imperial titles (Palas of Bengal p. 112) he has lesser © 


claim in R,D.B.’s eyes to belong to the. Pala. dynasty! If the term 
Gaudesvara and. the affix '—pàla' are sure proof of one's belonging to.- 
the Imperial Pala dynasty, then Gaugesvara-Maharajadhiraja Madhu- 
sena has much. better claim to be regarded as an independent king 
of the Sena dynasty of Bengal and Magadha, which he was not 

(4) Let us even assume that Palapala belongs to the Pala 
dynasty, R.D.B. now probably keeps in réserve his favourite weapon 
paleography, and seeks to prove Palapala's priority to Govindapala 
only by what constitutes an excellent example of a simple logical 
fallacy On P. 496 he wrote to the effect that Govindapala 


cannot be dated before 1161 A.D, because Palapala "has to be placed. : 
between him and Madanapala”, And on p. 533 he writes “because ` 
„itis not possible to antedate the accession of Govindapala beyond . . 


1161 therefore it is not possible to place Palapala after Govinda- . 
pala” The wonder is that R.D.B. puts all this into print and that 
in a learned Journal without the least hesitation. It is much more 


probable, if not certain, that Palapala, if he be king at all; came after E 


Govindapala: for his place between Madanapàla and Govindapála : 
conflicts with a host of historical facts which may be conveniently 
summarised here :— 


I (i) Gopala II cannot get a very long reign as he -is credited 
with 


(ii) Nayapàla cannot succeed at the time when Atióa left for 
Tibet, as the Tibetan historians unanimously record, 


(ii) Karpa's fight with Nayapila so elaborately’ recorded in 
the Tibetan accounts becomes an impossibility, 

(iv) Vigrahapala III cannot get a “long” reign as he is credited 
with, 


gary 
B bar. 
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- (v) Vigrahapala IITs date 1041-54 A.D. falls too early for him 
to be consistently a son-in-law of Karnadeva (1041 to 
circa 1080 A.D.) 


(vi) Ramapala’s campaign for the recovery of Varendra falls l 
far too early about 1067 A.D, when he becomes a contem 
` porary of the great Karna. i 


(vii) Govindacandra's queen Kumaradevi's birth takes place long 
before Govindacandra himself, 


(viii)  Bhimaya$as becomes absurdly a contemporary of Karnadeva 
instead of Candradeva, 


(ix) An absurdly long gap of about half a century intervenes 
between Devaraksita (before 1067 A.D.) and his son-in-law 
Govinda (1104-54 A.D.). 


(x) The verification of Mahipala's date from the Ms. colophon 
of his 6th regnal year goes against Palapala’s priority. 


(xà Both the dates of Vaidyadeva verified from his Kamauli. 
i grant go against the scheme 


(xii) The date of Ramapala’s death calculated from. the Sekasu 
` bhodayā also goes against the scheme, 


While any one of these dozen contradictions is sufficient to discard 
Palapála from his elevated position between Madanapila and Govinda- 
pàla, the cumulative effect of them all can never be doubted. 

With regard to the epithet gatarajya of Govindapala, R.D.B. has 
filled several pages (pp. 534-37) with his old views without minding 
a word of our arguments (Ind. Ant, 1922, pp. 155-6). According 
to him now, the wording of the Ms, colophon of the 3oth year of 
Govindapála—a curt formula alone unattended by any word afia or 
vinasta—though used also in a previous Ms, of the 24th year of 
Govindapala (p; 535), conveys an additional sense of "sheer hope- 
lessness" (p. 537) on the part of the scribe! We briefly give below 
the arguments against R.D.B.’s interpretation of the epithet gatarajya 

In the epithet zazarayya the word gata is an adjective qualifying 
rüjya, and no stretch of grammatical or exegetical apparatus can bring 
out a meaning that the kingdom was lost only in (the house or the 
village) or the district where the book was. written, but the king 
was still alive and the kingdom was surviving elsewhere 

In all Ms, colophons citing regnal years the living monarch is 
invariably honoured with fullimperial titles and the. Ms, of Govinda- 
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pala’s 4th year conforms to this practice, The only exceptions to 
the rule, besides the remarkable set of six Mss, and one stone inscrip- ` 
tion of the reign of Govindapila, are, it appears, the Ms, of the Mai: 
treya Vyakarana,which is dated simply“Srimad = Gopaladeva-rajye etc." 
. and the Ms. of the 39th year of Harivarmmadeva whose wording runs 
Maharajadhiraja—Srimad Harivarmmadeva pádiya ete," Both of them 
were written thus evidently for the sake of brevity, The set of seven - 
records of Govindapala may be conveniently divided into three groups, 
The Gaya inscription (year 15), the Astasáhasrika Ms. (year 18), the 
Guhyavalivivrti Ms, (year 38) and‘ the other Astasáhasrika Ms. of 
the year 38 (No. 7 in the. Palas of Bengal, p. 111) form one group 
and the clear epithets gala, aria and vinasta used respectively in 
them normally mean, as R.D.B. admits, that the rule of Govindapala 
was a thing of the past (p. 534-5), In the second group of two Mss. 
of years 24 and: 39, the peculiar curt formula “Paramesvaretyadi-raja- 
vali pürvvavat" at the beginning also means, as R.D.B. admits, that 
the “reign was over" (p. 535). ‘The remaining Ms, is worded simply 
“Govindapaladevanam Sam -37.”. According to R.D;B. the absence 
` here of all epithets, including, let us add, even a Sri or Sriman proves 
the living presence of the king on the one hand and forces an im- 
possible interpretation on the previously used epithets gafa etc. on 
the other; The facsimile of the last page of. the Ms, (Plate xxxviii 
Palas of Bengal) shows that the Buddhist scribe was not at all in 
want of space and he could have easily hououred the last Bud- 
dhist king, if he were alive, with full titles, He has, nevertheless, 
denied to put in even.the most ordinary sign of life in a human 
name, viz, a Sri or Sriman and the only inference that can be reason- 
ably drawn is that in all thethree Mss..from his hand, the scribe re- 
ferred to à dead monarch in the recognised manner-—once by a 
negation of all epithets, once by the epithet vinagta and once again 
by the curt formula, 
, We refrain from arguing further on the question of. the starting 
of the ga£a-rüjya era, as the only thing R.D,B. could offer against 
our expressed views (Ind. Ant., 1922, pp. 155-7) is his new pet Palapala 
which, as we have seen, has no basis. In conc lusion, we reproduce 
our own scheme of chronology, as all attempts of R.D.B, to assail it in 
his lengthy paper are baseless, 
Gopala I circa, 700-744 A.D. Mahipala I 988-1036 A.D. 
Dharmapala 744-800 Nayapala 1036-1050 
Devapala 800-839 Vigrahapala III 1050-1076 
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f B f Mahipala 1I f E 
Sürapala I | 839-845 l 1076-1078, 
. . >. ürapàla' 3 
: m s (Sürapila 1I 
Narayanapala ` 845-899 >- Ramapala ' 1078-1120 
Rajyapala ` . 899-923 ^ Kumarapšla II20-1rj2. 
Gopala II 923-980 Gopala III 1132-1134 


Vigrahapala II . ` 980-988 '. Madanapila cirea 1134-1153 
Govindapala — cirea 1153-1161 A.D. E 

The beginning of Gopala II’s reign cannot be earlier than 923 A.D. 
for reasons given above; similarly, Mahipala I cannot also be an- .. 
tedated beyond 988 A.D., for Nayapala's synchronism with Atiéa. The- 
only change that may, therefore, be found necessary to adopt in the 
above chronology would be in the year of Vigrahapala IPs accession ' 
to the throne, in case scholars entertain doubts on the reading of the ° 
regnal year in the Ms. Maitreya Vyakarana, But as Gopala II's reign 
is already ‘very long’ fe, not less than 50 years in our opinion, this ` 
change of about 7 years would not be of inuch consequence, Pte 
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' Dharmapada and Ahirbudhnyasamhita 


The following two Slokas are found in the Aszréudhnyasamhita, 
xv, 71-72 (Adyar Library, 1916; vol. I, p. 140) 
Atmajyotir atmaratih prasidann atmani svayam/ . 
prajidprasidam aridho vimuktah sarvato janaih// 
bhümisthàn.iva Sailasthah pa$yan sarvan avasthitan/ 
kaiscij jüka iti proktah kaiścid dhīra itipsitab// - 

. The second half of the first and the first half of the. last áiokas are 
in fact the same as the last two lines of the following .gatha of 
the Dharmapada, Apramada-varga, 4 (Journal Asiatique, 1912, p. 238) : . 

` pramadam apramádena yada nudati panditah/ . dn 
. prajñaprasadam āruhyà aSokah Sokinim prajam// : 
parvatastha iva bhümisthàn dhiro balan avekgate/ 
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"The Date of Sankaracarya 


As regards the date of the great Sankarácirya, the commen- 
tator of the ZraAmasütras, there are still different opinions. But the 
following fact. will make it’ perfectly clear that the upper limit of 
his date cannot be earlier than the fifth century. AC., or in other words, 
he can in no way be earlier than the great Buddhist teacher Dinnaga,. - 

Kamalagila in his commentary on the Tattvasamgraha (GOS), 
p. 582, quotes the following karika 

yad antarjfieyartipam tad bahirvad avabhasate/ 
so'rtho (vi)jüána!rüpatvat tatpratyayatayapi ca// 
Kamala$ila introduces it in his commentary saying: À cárya 
Dignaga. padair dlambanapratyayavyavasthartham uktam. From: 
this the editor suggests (Anukiamanika, p. 90) that the karika _ may be 
in the Alambanaparikea: In fact, it is $0; it is. the sixth. karika of 
the treatise, as pointed out to me by my pupil, Mr. Durga Charan 
Chatterjee, who has reconstructed in Sanskrit the book which is a very 
‘small one consisting of only eight karikas, from its Tibetan version and . 
hopes to publish it as early as possible. He has further attracted 
my attention to the tact that the first half of the above karika is actu- 
ally quoted by Sankara in.his commentary on the Brakmastira II 
.2, 28 * 
It is, therefore, quite certain that Sankara can in no way be assign- 
ed a date before Dinnága l 
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<i i x है i = 
Is it Caryacaryaviniscaya or Áscaryacaryacaya ? - 


One of the four books edited by Mabamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Sastri in his Bauddha Gina o Dohā, (Vaügrya Sahitya Parisat, 
1328 B.S.) is called Caryicaryavinitcaya, There is, however, nothing . 
in his introduction to show as to how he has ascertained the title 


That the word is actually vzjázxa is evident, and is also support- 
ed by the Tibetan version reading rman: ses [Alambanaparitsa, 
Tanjur, Mdo, Ce, 1802, wrongly reads rnams for rnam, The vri 
(op. cit. 1812), however, gives the right reading.] 


LliQ., MARCII, 1930 22 
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of the work, Where has he got it? He may have found it some- : 
where in the MS. from. which he has prepared the edition, But 
is there any.justification for its being so called ?' In the work itself 
` either in: the text or in the commentary printed along with it in 
the same volume, there is nothing “to support it, Literally the title 
Caryücaryavini$caya, means ‘the decision about what is to be practised 
and what is not to be practised.’ But does the „work deal with 
it? Certainly.not. Therefore, so far as the contents are concerned 
the above title can ín no way be justified I 
That the actual name of the work is Ascaryacaryacaya is perfectly, 
clear from the commentary itself from which the last two lines of the 
very first Sloka are quoted below 
. Sriliiyicaranadisiddharacite’py áécaryacaryacaye] 
` sadvartmavagamaya nirmalagiram tikam vidhasye sphutam//. 

Here Aécaryacaryücaya is clearly'stated, The word caryā primarily 
“means a religious observance, and secondarily a treatise dealing 
with ít. Compare the following names of the books : Caryüdohükosa- + 
gitibà, (Cordier : Catalogue -du fonds tibetain,. vol. IT, p. 231), Carpū-` 
‘ gui (Op. cit, p. 47), Dokācaryāgīiikūdrştťí (Op. cit., p. 234), etc. These 
works and the Ascaryacaryicaya belong to the same class. This fact 
too, confirms, the reading caryā and not carya (or acarya) in the title 
ofthe book, The word Caryagizika quoted above means ‘a song of 
religious observance’, Similarly by Caryüdoka also referred to above: 
‘one understands a doh or -dohis (a verse composed in the metre called 
dohà!) of a caryü or caryüs, The other titles. of the works quoted 
above in this connection may be explained in this way. Now, the. 
‘last part of Aécaryacaryücaya, Le, caryacaya means ‘a collection of 
caryas, And the word aécarya ‘curious’ or ‘wonderful’ prefixed to it as 
an adjective is quite appropriate. on account of the wonderful way 
in which the subject is dealt with, or of the sandha?-bhagz ‘intentional 

.speech’ in which the work is composed, or owing to both of them. 
. It seems that there was a work called Caryicaryaviniicaya and 
it was known to the scribe of the MS, from which Pandit Haraprasad 
Sastri prepared the edition of the present book, but through mis- 


I Prikrtapingala, Bib. Ind., p. 138. Dohi<avipaths (or dodhaka 
as proposes Dr, Shahidullah in his Chants Mystiques, 1928, p. 62). 

2 Not Sandhya-, See Indian Historical Quarterly, vol, IV, No, 2, 
pp, 287-296, : ह | | | 
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take the former wrote the above name somewhere in the ms, which 
Was in fact not of the Caryacaryaviniscaya but of the A’caryacaryacaya, 
as we have seen, The Caryaücaryaviníócaya has not yet been. dis- 
covered. " i 2 
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Sankara’s Reference to a Buddhist Passage 


According to the Vaibhisikas ahaa is a reality (vaszu-saz), and 
in support of it they quote (Adhidkarmakosavyakhya, Y. 5, p. 16) the 
following passage which reminds: one of the Upanisadic style.) It is: 
introduced.there with the words : uktam hi bhagavatà i 

prthivi bho gautama kutra pratisthita/ prthivi brahmana abmandale 
pratisthita/ abmandalam bho gautama kva pratisthitam/ vayupratisthi- 
tam/ ` vāyur bho: gautama kva- pratisthitah/ akase pratisthitah/ akasam 
. bho gautama kutra pratisthitam/ atisarasi mahabrahmana, atisarasi 

. mahabrahmana, akašam mahabrahmana apratisthitam, analambananam 
iti vistarab/ 

In order to maintain the existence of üZáéa Sankaia in his commen- 
tary on the Brakmastitra ll; 2-24, refers to the same passage in the 
following words : I OE 

 saügate hi samaye prthivi bhagavah kim sanni- 
Sraya ity asmin pra$naprativacanapraváhe prthivyddiIndm ante 
vayuh kim sanni$raya ity asya pragnasya- prativacanam 
bhavativayur dkaSasanniSsraya it. - . 
^ [६ seems that these lines in Šañkara”s commenrary are an abridge- 
` ment of the Buddhist passage quoted above, and not a direct quota- 
tion, Therefore, the difference between the two texts is of. no import- 
ance 

What is the book in which the passage is originally contained ? 


l £ D 
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I See Drhadaranyaka Up., IIT, 9, 20-24. 
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The Twin-gods. Asvins of the Rg.Veda 


The identification of A$vins presented difficulties to the oldest 
authorities on the Vedas mentioned by Yaska and to Yāska himself 
and is still a matter of controversy. We find a lengthy discussion 

Yaska’s ‘Nirukta, We have Aivinau kilasandhau, that is, the 
point of contact between two periods of time.. Then we have . 
two derivations of the word Aévinau: first, they are so ‘called 
‘because they pervade everything, one with moisture and ‘the other. 
with light’; secondly, according to Aurnavabha, because of ‘their 
Aávas (horses or light rays?) Again ‘they .have been said .to 
represent heaven and earth, or day and night according to some, or 
the sun and the moon according to others. According to historians 
they are two pious, kings. Lastly, according to ४६५० himself, 


‘they represent twin-lights or twilights before dawn, half-dark and 


half-light. But none of these views receive support from the various 
hymns dedicated to the A§vins, ` . 

Several other views have been propounded by the modern oriental 
scholars. Thus, according to Oldenberg, Macdonell (doubtfully) and 
Bloomfield the Ašvins are the morning and evening stars. Accord- 
ing to. Weber (in Indische- Studien) they represent the twin stars in 
the constellation Gemini. Max Müller regards them is personifying 


the morning and evening, Dergaigne considers them as the fire of 


the heaven and the fire of the altar. Vodekov takes -them to be ` 
rain-giving and déw-giving deities, Lastly, Brunnhofer makes them 
represent the morning and evening wind, The validity or otherwise - 
of these views will be brought home if we discuss the various epithets f 


` and attributes ascribed to the Ašvins in the different hymns 


The hymns may be conveniently classified for discussing the pre- 
sent question 

First, we consider .the derivations of their names, Aévins, Nasa- 
iyas, and Dasras, Ab already noted by Vaska, the first word may 
mean that 'they pervade in everything, one with moisture and the 
other with light! The term may also be derived in another way 
from agua, horse or rays of light, that is, having. horse or rays of 
light. The. word JVasazya, used about ‘55 times in Rg-veda has been 
shown to mean “not true.” It is also made to mean ‘saver (Cf 
Naenaester, Naenitatit in Young Avesta, meaning ‘endeavouring. about 
—Bartholomae in Altianisches Worterbuch} The word Masatya has 
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been found in the Boghaz-koi tablets (1400 B.C.) (Greswold) ; there 
it means “more than one; The word Dasra means ‘wonder-worker, 
‘There is a corresponding deity in Greek Mythology, named Dioscuri f 


(consisting of Castor and Pollux) which agree with the A&svins in ` ` 


many respects, perhaps. identical ; 
None of these, however, gives any clue to their proper identifica- - 
. tion, I | > 
Secondly, let us discuss the various attributes bestowed upon them, 

The Aévins have been called twins (mithuna), as if inseparable, 
in two hymns (III, 39, 3; X. 17,2) They have many times been . 
compared to paired objects (IL. 39; V. 78, 1-3; VIIL 35, 7-9 ; X, 106 
.2-10. In a single hymn (V. 73, 4) they have been called born 
in different ways (ami) or separately (according to Macdonell) Such 
close association of the Aévins as depicted in the above hymns is far 
from compatible with the above-mentioned views on the physical basis 
of the Ašvins except that which represents them as day and night 
and the twin stars of the constellation Gemini 

They have. been called youthful (VII 67, IQ) and this is quite 
consistent with their. connection with dawn depicted in so many 
hymns š i 
The hues’ and colours ascribed to..the Aávins are of some impor- 
tance for the present discussion. Thus they have been described aš 
‘white ($uóhra, VII. 68, 1), as golden in colour (&iranyapesas, VIII 
8, 2), as honey-coloured (#adhku-varna, VIII. 26 6)and as red (rudra, 
` I. 163, V. 73,8; V. 75, 3 ; VIII, 22. 14 ; VIII. 26 5, etc.). These 
colour-attributes can only be applied to bright objects. The views that 
they are the twin stars of Gemini and that they represent the fire of 
heaven and that of the altar are quite consistent with these views, 
‘Their close association in pair and their white, red or reddish-yellow 
colour are only feasible if they represent the twin stars. The differ- 
ent colours assigned to them are quite compatible with the. fact that 
stars have a variety of colours and some of them exhibit quite pecu- 
liar colours. 
| Thus we can identify the Aévins with the twin-stars of Gemini, 
But we shall have to proceed further : 

Thirdly, we come to the peculiar characters ascribed ro Aévins? 
. chariot, These are very important for our purpose, The chariot 
has been described as golden (hiranyaya, IV. 44, 5), as golden in its 
fellies (tires) (Airanyaya-pavayah, I, 180, I) as having golden bends 
(Liranya-vandhurih, VIII. 5, 23), as having the supporting shaft, axle 
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and wheels all golden (VIII. 5, 29). Again the chariot has been des- 
. cribed as thousand-rayed (sakasraketu, I, 119, 1). The most peculiar 
attributes given to Aśvins car are that it is triangular in shape 
(1, 118, 2); VIII, 74. 8), that it has three bends (that is, three-sided) 
(1. 3 9; L 47, 2; 1. 118, 1, 2; L 157; 3; L, 183, 1 ; VII; 69.1; 
‘VII, 71, 2; VIII, 22, 5 ; VIII, 74, 8), that it has: three pillars (stant- 
. bhas, 1,34, 2; 1, 118, 1), that it has three wheels (I, 34,2; I. 818, 
-2; T, 157, 3 ; I, 183, 1), and that it has three tires to the three wheels 
(pavi, I, 34, 2) In one hymn only, the car has been described as 
‘having two golden wheels (VIII. 5,29). These peculiar attributes of 
the Aévins’ car, namely, the golden colour of the three bends, wheels, 
and supporting shafts, and the triangular shape of the car have not 
been seriously. taken into account by the oriental scholars, Now what 
is the physical basis of this speciality of the A$vins' chariot ? We 
shall not have to search much for it, The chariot represents the 
triangular figure formed by the three stars of the constellation Bharant 
lying just behind the twin-stars of the constellation A$vint, which 
evidently correspond to our ‘Agvins. The three bends and wheels 
of th. car no doubt represent the three stars of Bharani, It might 
be argued that such a triangle formed by three stars is easily con- 
ceivable in front of the twin-stars of Gemini. There are two eviden- 
ces against such a contention : First, the ‘constellation Bharani with . 
three stats forming a triangle has been recognized for a long time 
and is recognized even today. Secondly, the concern of a bull (vrsa) 
with the A$évins is another important confirmatory evidence. Thus, 
we have syaghnzasya miirdhani cakram rathasya yemathu (1, 30, 19), 
(ye keep the wheel of. chariot on the head (top) of the bull), Again 
we have ofgabhaw na mísasat, (forth comes your bull). This bull is 
nothing but the sign vyga. Further the three stars of Bharant are 
. much closer to the constellation Aévini than to the constellation 
Gemini, "m 

We now recapitulate the attributes of the A§vins. which lead us 
to the conclusion that they represent the twin-stars of the constella- 
tion A$vini (Alpha and Beta Arietis) (r) They are inseparably 
united in pair. (2) They are bright with distinct colours, (3) They 
have a triangular car with three wheels and props of gold. (4) They 
have a bull with them I 

We have got a. confirmatory evidence in the, Vrhat Vastistha- 
siddhanta, where we get the name Dasra in place of the Agvini in the, 
list of the asterisms given in Ch, VIII, sl, 18-21. 
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In this connection it may be mentioned that the twin-stars of 
Gemini.have been named Castor and Pollux which are the names 
of the twin sons of Zeus, called, together Dioscuri (Cf. Dasra): It is 
highly probable that the ancient Greek legend writers meant the 
twin-stars ‘of Aévini, but the later writers, ‘by mistake, identified the 
twin-stars of Gemini with the Dioscuri. ` It seems to be-beyond any. 
question that the Rg-vedic sages’ meant the twin-stars of Agvini by 
by their twin gods A$vins. _ EN 


` 


EKENDRA NATH GHOSH 


Bharatavakya I 


I have read with interest Mr, Chakravarty's note on Bharatavakyas, 
I wish to put forward a doubt in accepting Mr, Chakravarty’s sugges- 
tion, The conclusion at which he seems to arrive is that the Bharata- 
vakyas found. at the end of the dramas do not come from the pen 
of the dramatists, but are.only later.additions by the actors (Bbharatas) 

. He says, "It seems that originally the Bharatavakya did not form: 

part of the drama proper,” . s 

Bharatavakya, or something like it, is known to have existed from 
the earliest times. . The earliest works on dramaturgy seem to make 
a reference to it. The ancient. writers never missed to note .the 
necessity of something in the form of a prayer at the end of a work, 
Like Nandi in the beginning, the Bharatavakya at the end was only 
desirable and necessary. "The arguments of the learned writer in 
attributing the .BVs, to the actors would more apply to the case of 
Nandis, I f 

Bharata has said: “aygayafey प्रशसिरभिधीयते 2 and the dramatists 
fully and rightly made. use of this dictum, There are some who 
explain BV. as something “chanted by the actor; divested of his dra- 
matic character” It may have been also so called after Bharata, 
“the father of the Indian drama, to perpetuate his memory.” 

The BV., otherwise known as Prafasti, has been defined as— 


"Pafestaqrétat प्रशस्तिः खात्प्रशंसनम्‌ 1” a 
Comparing this with the definition of Nandi— 
“ईवविजदपादीनामाशीवादपरायणा । नन्दन्ति दवता यक्मात्तस्मान्नान्दी प्रकीत्तिता 1? 
we see that the function of both is almost the same ie. benediction, — 
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Prthvidhara in his commentary on the Mrcchakatika has explained 
BV. as— : 
नाटकामिनवसमाप्ती ग्टहौतां भूमिकां विहाय भरततां प्रतिपन्ने न नटेन या आशौर्दौयते सा भरतवाक्य- 
, भित्यच्यते । यदाह भरत;--अन्ते काव्यख नित्यलाश्क्र्यादाश्षिसुत्तमाम्‌ ! 


He means to say that the verses in question are pronounced by 
the actors, “divested of their dramatic character". It is this phrase 
that raises. a: doubt, and is objectionable, and Mr. Chakravarty seems 
to have been led away by Prthvidhara.. In fact the $loka of .BV. is 
never uttered by the actors “divested of their dramatic character”. 
It is always one of the main. “dramatic” characters. who utters this verse: 
e.g,in the Karpüramafijari of Rajasekhara it is not an actor “divested 
-of his dramatic character" but the king himself in the rôle of a Ring 
who says, M" 

“safer Ape मणीसिजणस अलगुणविणासअरी | 

रित्ततणदावग्गी विरमठकसलाकडक्ववरिसण ॥?? 
and the same is the case with almost all the dramas, — 

‘The dramatists at the time of writing their works were fully 
aware of the various dramaturgical rules and they always tried their 
best to adhere to them, Thus there does not seem to be any reason 
why they should have overlooked such. an important factor as the 
Prašasti, one of the ańůgas of the Nirvahana samadhi. (Of course there _ 
is no questioning the identity of the BV. and the Praáasti). 

‘It is nowhere even suggested that the verse in question is a later 
addition’ of the actors at the time of their staging the dramas. It 
may, however, be admitted that the BVs, perform a different: function 
from the drama proper ; but it cannot be denied that formally they 
have a connection with it, ; . | 

Formally the Nándi Slokas may be said to be a separate piece 
altogether. If they were taken away from the drama, their being. 
aken away would not come in our way of understanding the regular 
drama, They may be said to be the works of later actors, though | 
the very idea that the dramatists should have begun a work without 
Nandi seems to be not too far from ridiculous. 

Now taking up the case of the BVs. we find that formally and 
materially too, they have a regular connection. with the main drama. 
. It is in the form of a regular conversation that towards. the end | 
something in the form of a question comes in e.g. किमस्मात्परं समीहितं 
सम्पादयामि 7. followed with a reply. is ooo Waa, women wo... 
«तथापि ग्रीतितरथ इृगवांसदिदिमलु''*' eand then comes in its own most 


' 
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natural way the BV. Thus there is a visible link between-the drama 
and the BV. Where is the break ? Where is the loophole for severing 
the two? If the BV, be a later addition of actors, where does the 
end come? Before the actual BV., và£yas are all sakirksa, and the 
| akankea is satisfied only after the BVs. are uttered 
~ ` Besides all this, it will be seen that there are different forms of BVs, 
too. ‘Generally they contain an expression of good wishes for all, and 
` do not refer to the main theme at'all. But on the other hand, there. 
are such cases too where the BVs. ‘show definite signs of connection 
with the main theme, e.g., the BV. of Mudráraksasa— 
तथापीदमसत भरतवाक्यम्‌--वाराहीमात्मयो नेसनुमवनविधावास्थितस्वा नुरूपा म्‌ यस प्राग्दन्तकोटिं I 
i प्रलयपरिगता fafrq भूतधाती । 
न्न च्छ रुदिज्यमाना मुजयुगमधुना संखिता aaa: स खीमदन्धटत्यस्चिरमवतु wel पार्थिवयन्द्रगुप्ः ॥ . 
Does not this verse show signs of having a context in the main 
drama? ` f f 
. One more point against attributing the BV. to the actors rather 
"than to the,author is this, It seems that whenever any company 
staged a drama, it had its own BV... This would invariably leave 
‘for us many different BVs. of the same drama, We would have 
every time a new BV. with a new set of actors. If it be argued that 
the. BV, used by the first set..of actors came to be adopted by the .. 
later companies also, it would not be plausible. `A company is not, 
. obliged to, and need not, follow a rival company in matters where 
it can bave its own say. l ; l 
. When we come to the numerous dramas of Bhāsa, we are almost 
_in every case met with the BV. ending with “राजसिंहः प्रशास्त नः।” This 
consistent mention of the same king again and again necessari- 
ly leads us to the conclusion that in these lines the author is eulogis- 
ing his patron., I 
The learned writer later says, “The .use of each of the angas of 
the different Sandhis, however, being not compulsory we have no 
benedictory verse (PraSasti) at the end of some dramas. And the 
presence of the BV. we cannot expect in all cases." I quite agree so 
far, But this is no ground for taking away the Prašasti «nga from 
the credit of the dramatist. There is no basis for supposing that 
because a particular dramatist has omitted some one añzga of any 
Sandhi, therefore all the other dramatists also should do likewise. 
It is surprising that Mr. Chakravarty should have cited the ins- 
tance of Satya-Hariécandra of  Rümacandra in favour of his 
proposition, Here the hero emphatically refuses to utter the BV, 
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This writing. of the dramatist proves beyond doubt the practice of 
mentioning the BV. at the end of a play. If the BVs. were the work 
of the actors then this form of ending would néver have been found. 
Lastly if we accept Mr. Chakravarty's point, we must, before. any- 
thing else, take for granted that all the dramas must have had their 
representation on the, stage at one time or the other. I leave it to 
the readers to judge, how far this supposition can be: justified. I 
never want to dissociate myself from those who hold that in Ancient 
India dramas were staged. But I want to point out that it is not 
reasonable to suppose that all the dramas having BVs, must have 
been staged. In fact, there are many dramas that could never have 
been staged, as they were not worthy of being staged 


VIBHUTINATHA JHA 


Some new Facts about Matsyendranatha 


1 


The history of the various sects of the Nahas, who practised mys- 
ticism, though spread over different parts of India, is shrouded in-a 
deep veil of mystery. A fairly good amount of their literature has, 
of course, been published from various places, But the confusing and 
often contradictory accounts that are met with both in their literature 
and in floating tradition, some portion of which has been crystalised 
in literature, are overwhelming E 

This note has been compiled with a view to draw the attention of 
scholars to some facts regarding Matsyendra—one of the most famous: 
` and. earliest of the nitha-gurus—as they are found in a work which 
is fairly old and thus deserve the critical notice of scholars l 

It is primarily concerned with the meaning of the name 
Matsyendranátha, which is found in various forms (e.g. Macchaghna, 
Macchanda, Macchandar, Mocandar, etc.) xod i 

The name clearly „points to some sort of association of 
 Matsyendra with fish. More than: one account refer. to the story 

as to how Matsyendra entered into the belly of a fish to overhear the 
conversation of Siva and Parvatt.® ^ Very probably, it was from this 
. incident that he derived his name, 


^ 1 JASB, 1838, p. 138 £n.; Amulya Charan -Vidyabhusana, , 
Natha Pantha, Pradisi, 1328 B. S, pt. Il, pp. 729 ff.; Goraksa- 
-vijaya (edition of Bangiya Sahitya Parisad), p. 13. 
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Mahamahopadhyaya Dr, Hara Prasad Sastri was fortunate in light- 
ing upon a Tantra Manuscript in the Durbar Library of. Nepal—the 
Mahi-kaula-jiina-vinirnaya written in characters of about the oth 
century. It is stated in the colophon to have been brought down 
(avatárita) by Macchyaghnapida (colophon to Patala I) or Mazsyendra- 
pada (colophon to Patalà XXIV)! The form macchaghna: refers .to 
one who was a killer (gna) of fishes (maccha—spelt here as macchya) 
Mm. Sastri, therefore, concluded that Matsyendra belonged to the 
‘caste of fishermen. The association of the pure Sanskrit form gina 
with maccha, apparently a tadbhava Prakrit form, may be open to 
question, ` But at least in one Sanskrit lexicon, the Saddaratnavali, 
as quoted: in the Saódabalpadruma, the word is found to have been 
included as being Sanskrit i 
Now we have incidentally come across .passages which not only 
suggest a different interpretation of the name, but gives some new 
information about Matsyendra that are difficult to be reconciled with 
accounts of him found elsewhere, . 
Jayaratha, in his commentary on the celebrated Tantraloka of. ` 
Abhinavagupta, refers to the story of the origin of Kaulaism. He 
` quotes a verse, presumably from an original Tantra work, which states 
that originally it was acquired by Bhairavi, the goddess, from Bhairava, 
the fearful.god, and then from her by Mina—the Macchanda, the ` 
. great-souled, the Siddha in the Mahipitha of Kàmarüpa.? I 
` Another verse is quoted to explain the term, macchaghna. ` It. says: 
“Fetters, the restless mental dispositions, are called macchas and he is 
called macchanda as these have been torri asunder (ccheditah) by him.” 
This sense of the word is, of course, nowhere known to have been met ` 
with in any dictionary and the analysis is, after all, an apt illustration 


I A Catalogue of Palmleaf and Selected Paper Mss. belonging to 
the Durbar Library of Nepal, vol. I] (Calcutta 1915), p. 33; preface 


xix 
i 2 Bangiya Sahitya Parisat Patrika, vol, XXIX, p. 52. 
3 भेरव्या भेरवात्‌ प्राप्त योग॑ व्याप्य ततः प्रिय | 
तत्सकाशात्त सिद्धेन मीनाख्येन वरानने । 
कामरुपे महापीठे सच्छन्देन महात्मना॥ I 
. Lantriloka (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series), pp. 24, 25. 
4 ASE पाशाः समाख्यातादपलासित्तहत्तयः। 


छेदितास्तु यदा तेन अच्छन्दस्तेम Miaa: 
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of what is called folleetymology. But still it claims the attention of 
scholars on account of its antiquity. ; This Jayaratha has been assign- . 
ed by Bühler to the 11th century,".and the: quotations found in his | 
work must therefore belong to a still older period f 
The identification of the Macchanda of the above verses. with 
Matsyendranātha and of Mina with Minanatha seems to be beyond 
doubt, for the connection of them and the Nathas in general with 
Tantrikism and specially with Kulacdra is found explicitly mentioned. 
in more places than one. Weare told in the Seda$a-sizyd-tantra, 
manuscript of which is.in the Durbar Library of Nepal and was — 
described by Mm. H. P. Sastri, that. the Tantras were brought . 
, down on the earth by the nine waüzAas. The work of Matsyendra 
dealing with Kulacara of the Tantras, eg, the Makīkaula-jñħana- - 
vinirnaya, has. already been referred. to. Various other Tantra works 
.by- persons having names. ending in mathe are known.? Some, at | 
least, of them were followers of Nathaism. MN I í 
Macchanda.is here given as an epithet of Mina and we know 
that in some works Matsyendra has been identified with Minanatha,¢ 


.1 J. C. Cbatterji, Kashmir Satvaism, pt. 1, p. 36 

2 H.P. Sastri, of. cit, p. 148 (aa äga भुवने नवनाधेरकल्पयत्‌ ) 

3 Srimatottara Tantra of Srikanthanatha (H. P, Sastri, ‘op. cit 
‘vol. I, p. 255), Lalttircana-candrika of Saccidanandanatha ( Ibid. 
p. 248), Seudbhagya-ratnikara of Vidyanandanatha, disciple of Saccida- 

.nandanatha (ldzd., p. 269), /fRanadipa-vimarsini of . Vidyanandanatha 
Paramahamsa (/d7d., vol. H, pp. Is, 16), Nityotsava of Umanandanatha, . 
"Tantradipanyi of Ràmagopala, disciple of Kasikanandanatha (H. P. 
Sastri, Notices of Sans. Mss, vol II, pp. 79), Kaulas also used epi- 
thets ending in the word azandanatha, Thus the post initiation name 
of the great Tantra commentator Bhaskara Raya was Bhasurananda- 
natha, 

4 Thus according to some accounts the guru of Goraksanatha 
was Minanatha, while according to others it was Matsyendra, Jñane-: 
vara, among others, the celebrated Marathi commentator (13th century). 

. of the Bhagavadgita is of the latter opinion, The Goraksavijaya 
(p. 13) gives Mocandar (apparently: a corruption of Matsyendra) as 
an epithet of Mina, It is curious that according to the Tibetan tradition 

Matsyendra was another name of Luipada, the first of the 84 Maha- 
_ siddhas (Grünwedel, Baess/er- Archiv, Band V , p. 228) 
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though in some lists of the Nathas-the two names are found to occur 
separately. XL E ^ l f 
In another passage of the work under notice Matsyendra is stated by 
Jayaratha to have been the fourth in the list of Nathas. 2. ' But none of 
the lists so far consulted by me are found to give him that positions ` 
` He is generally given the second position béing the son of. Adinatha 
in the list of the Nathas, ae: i uer te Gee 
Still another new fact that we come to know from. this little pass- i 
age is with regard to Matsyenüra's place of origin- Candradvipa in 
‘ Eastern, Bengal was believed to have been the place from which 
the Mahi-haulajiina-vinirnaya and hence probably its author Mat-' 
syendra originated, This appears to be the meaning of Candra-dvipa- 
vinirgata (issuing -from Candradvipa) of the colophon of the work : 
But the verse quoted by Jayaratha points to Kamariipa as his: place. 
. Of origin, It is to be noted that the Tibetan tradition also points to - 
E some -connection of Minanatha with Kamaripa (Grünwedel, Baessler- 
Archiv, Band V, p. 152). - "x x: = 
These verses also help. us, to fix'a limit of the age of Matsye- 
ndra. ‘Having been referred to by Jayaratha ina quotation, .the date 
of which wë do not know, he must have AStrished at a time much 
earlier than the 11th century (the supposed.date of Jayaratha), 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI ` 


A Note on The Paura-Janapada 
The Evidence of the Divyivadina 


In my recent book entitled Hindu Administrative Institutions 
I have briefly noticed the institution of the Panra-Janapada, ५ as it has 
been discussed at length by two scholars of standing, Messrs, Jayaswal 





I Wilson, Essays and Lectures chiefly on the religion of the Hindus f 
(edited by R. Rost, London, 1862), vol. I; p. 214; Amulya Charan 
Vidyabhushana, of. cit, 

2 तदवतारकं तूर्थनाथमैव तावत्‌ lu ufa: 

3 Wilson, doc. cit, Vidyabhusana, of. ct. 

4° pp. 156-158 
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and Narendra Nath Law.'. That the Paura-Janapada “organisations | 
were corporate assemblies is evident from the inscriptions of Asoka 


“and numerous literary references extending continuously from the 


Mantra period of Indian history down to quite recent times These 
have been sufficiently ‘and , critically examined and discussed 


_ Among the host of evidences I wish to examine the interesting episode 
inthe Divyavadana where there is a clear reference to the Paura-Jana- 


pada, meaning from the contents,a representative institution and not 
the whole body of the citizens at large 

In the Kunalavaddna of the .Divyávadàna? we are told that 
Tisyaraksita, the chief queen ( अग्रमहिषी of Asoka, the great Mautya em- 
peror, made overtures to Kunala, son of Asoka, through another wife 


,Padmavatt The pure and righteous Kunala treated the offer with 


“horror which it well.deserved.*  Tisyaraksità became enraged and 


took a vow that day to bring .him to ruin in the near future, She 
was only waiting for an opportunity, and an opportunity.soon pre- 
sented itself 

Meanwhile news reached the headquarters of the empire that 


the people of Taksasils had a tussle with the local ministry and there 


was a deadlock in the government of that province. Asoka at once 
sent his able son Kunala to deal with the situation. Kunala brought 
peace by his presence in Taksasila. ` The citizens of the provincial 
capital: began to love the prince 667 his kindly and sympathetic acts 
and deeds; ‘In the meantime Asoka fell ill, and ‘the. illness was per- 


sistent, . Tisyaraksità consulted the physicians who ` said that taking 


of palandu or onions would effect a speedy cure The chief queen 
cleverly managed to make the king yield to her request, and the 
palündu hastened his recovery. .The emperor was pleased and said 
that he was prepared to grant her what she wanted. She expressed 
the desire to be at the helm of administration for a week This was 
agreed to; The revengeful queen plàced an order as if from the 


‘king, sealed it with the damtamudra and sent it to the Paura-Jàna- 





Hindu Polity, pt. IL ch, XXVII ; I. H. Q vol, II, nos. 2 & 3 
Rock Edict VIII 
XXVII, edited by Cowell and Neil (1886) 


ag water पौरजानपदाः लेखदर्शानात्‌ कुनालस गुणविसतरतुष्टा: नोत्सहन्ते तंद$प्रिये निवेदितुम्‌ ` 
7 Divya, p. 4114. 
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pada of Taksa$ilà for disposal! It must be noted: in this connection 
that there was the council of ministers in Taxila but the order was 
not addressed to-them. The address of the letter containing the 
order was to the Paura-Janapada 

The representatives of the Paura aud the Janapada assemblies met 
and discussed the contents of the letter, The purport of the order . 
was to deprive Kunala of his eyes They were naturally perturbed 
at the royal orders. They did not like to communicate the bad news 
tó'the prince.? Still they could not but do so, . They finally resolv- 
ed to place the matter before him, and the prince was not unwilling 
to obey the royal orders. Kunala was blinded, and when the emperor 
heard this unbearable and’ grievous news, he orderded Tisyaraksita 
the author of the wanton mischief, to be burnt to death. 

The story may be legendary and even mythical. The Divyavadàna . 
may be a late ‘work and could not be cited as the certain evidence 
‘of historical events which took place centuries before, But it must, 
be conceded even by the most critical scholar that the administrative 
details given by the Divyavadana must represent the actual. practice 
of the period, That the: Paura-Janapada carried out royal orders 
was certainly the practice of thé time. Here is an incontrovertible 
Instance to show that the Paura-Janapada was an organised body 
which attended to the local.administration of the province of the 
city. The imperial representatives, the Kumara and the ministers, 
generally supervised their work but could not interfere with the 
details of the administration. The Paura Janapada was so important 
that it was the agent of the king for punishing his own son who was 
the Kumara ruling over at Taksasila at the time. 


V. R. RAMCHANDRA DIKSHITAR 


Reply to Mr. Dikshitar's Note 


Mr. Dikshitar's note does not contain any evidence that was not 

: noted by me while writing the article in the Indian Historical Quarter- 
iy, vol, II, pp. 385-407, 638-650. The Divyivadina (p. 410, line 1) 
says that the order for extracting Kunala’s eyes contained in the royal 
letter forged by Tisyaraksità was intended to be executed by the 


—— À——— —— 


1 Ibid, p. 407. 2 Ibid, pp. 410, 411. 
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pauras of Takeasila (TaksaSilakanàm pauranam Kunalasya nayanam 
vinàóayitavyam) The word paura cannot mean the members of a 
corporate body. This will be evident from’ an exaniination of the 
contents of the letter as given in the next passage ofthe Dzoyavadüna . 
(p. 410, line 3) where the Taksagila-jana, i.e. the people of Taksaéila 
have been askéd to extract Kunala’s eyes. Evidently the expression 
 Takgasilaka paura (appearing in the. genitive plural) in the previous 
sentence ` has been referred to here as Takgasilā-jana. The expression. 
Takgaśilā-jana cannot be taken to mean the members of a corporate 
paura body unless and until there is clear evideuce to support such 
interpretation. Keeping this fact in view we should take the paura- 
.fünapadas, hesitating. to apprise Kunala of the contents of the said. 
letter (Takgasilah paura-janapadah notsáhante......tad apriyam nivedayi- l 
tum) to be the citizens of the town of Takşaśilā and the country parts 
of the province of that name, Í 


NARENDRA NaTH LAW 


: Historical Research* 
Princes. Duty to promote Scholarship f 


-ajn December last the Indian Historical Records Conimission 
beld a session at Gwalior to which certain other states sent representa- 
tives as co-opted ‘members, ` The interest thus evinced ‘in ‘India’s 
history by the descendants of those who have in the past played an 
important part in its making, is of the utmost value, There is 
still much room for historical research and I believe Lam right in say- 
‘ing that the archives of many states contain a wealth of documents 
of historical interest which still remain to be explored. 

No. nation can, afford to ignore the story of its past. No. people 
can properly develop without. knowledge of the factots which have 
gone to make them what they are. The great men of India have been 
primarily . soldiers, law-givers, philosophers and men whose | saintly 
lives have. won them a place of honour in the regard of their 
compatriots. Indigenous literature and the arts which have hitherto 





* Extract from His Excellency’ the Viceroy’s speech at the 
opening of the tenth session of the Chamber of Piinces at New 
Delhi on the 25th February, 1930. I i 
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reàched their highest levels under the stimulus of kingly and princely 
patronage have, in more recent times, received less attention than 
‘formerly under the pressure of those influences which are continually 
operating in the progress of civilisation, This is now being recog- 
nised and patrous of the arts are more numerous than before. 

There can be few better ways in which Indian Princes and the 
leaders of Indian society and opinion can contribute to her future than 
by cultivating and assisting the arts of peace which constitute so l 
formative an influence upon national character. 


` ` ^; 
À few notes on Pusyamitra and the Sunga Empire 


I beg to point out a few mistakes that have crept into the learn- - 
ed article “Pusyamitra and the Suüga Empire? contributed -by Rai. 
Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda in the December issue (vol. v, no. 4). 
of the Indian Historical Quarterly. . ' l 

On:page 591 the learned writer quotes the Bhagavati Sūtra. (xx. 8) 
.and interprets the word “ Kaliyasuyassa" as the eleventh Atga called 
* Kalika Sutra” A little further down he quotes the commentator - 
“Kaliyasuyassa ekádasaügirüpasya" and translates it as “the eleventh 
` Atga of ‘the Jaina Canon? “ Kaliyasuyassa-ekádasangirüpasya ‘a 
does not mean the eleventh Anza only ‘but all the Eleven Aùgas of the 
` Jaina Canon and even some other Sütras such as the Uttaradhyayana. 
-Those Sütras that are allowed to be read during the fixed part 
of the day only are ‘called the Kalka Süzras The passage quoted 

‘from the Bhagavati Sire says that the Kalika Sutras or the 
eleven Angas were totally lost during the medial seven’ inter-Jina 
‘periods, Had it meant the eleventh Anga only the commentator 
vould have used the word '"Ekádasamaügirüpasya" instead of *Ekada- 
$angirüpasya". So Mr. Chanda’s rendering of the 16th line of the. 
Hathigumpha Inscription as given in the second paragraph of page 
592 should be altered in view of the above. 

Again his reading “atikantariyam” in the’ 16th line of the Ins- 
cription and rendering it as "Seven inter-Jina. Periods" seems also 
to be far-fetched. The Jaina Agamas were lost during all the 
medial seven inter-Jina* periods but after the sixteenth Tirthamkara 
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“Santinatha” these were not lost and during the time of Lord Maha- 
vira his fifth Ganadhara Sudharma composed the eleven Aügas that 
are at present in vogue among the Svetimbara Jainas. The inter- 
vening period between Santinatha and Mahavira is so. great—as men- 
tioned in the Kalpa-sttra—that it cannot be expressed in number and 
the rule is that the Sütras prevailing in the time of a particular 
Tirthamkara remains in vogue only till the time of the next Tirthain- 
kara when fresh Agamas are composed. Therefore there seems to be 
no reason why mention should be made of the loss of the Aügas during 
the medial seven inter-Jina periods in connection with the recension 
of Agamas in the post-Mahavira period. ` 
. The Aügas that were restored by Kharavela must have been no 
other than those composed by Sudharma—the fifth Ganadhara- of 
Mahavira. There have been three other’ recensions of Jaina Agamas 
in Northern India—in Pataliputra, Mathura and the last in Valabhi— 
but nowhere in Jaina Agamas such an. expression is found that the 
Angas or the whole Agama Sastras that had been lost in the medial 
l seven inter-Jina periods were restored. Whenever a recension has 
beén inade after Lord Mahavira the Angas of his time only composed 
by Sudharma have been restored. i ; 
Now the question arises, if the meaning of “satikamtariyam”: 
as maintained by the Rai Bahadur is not tenable, what can be the 
most probable reading of this portion of the r6th line of the Inscrip- 
tion? As for myself, I feel inclined to accept Mr,  Jayaswal's reading 
*Angasatikam-turiyam" as. the best and most probable of all the 
other readings quoted by the writer, although his interpretation does 
not appear plausible to me as it strikes ine strange why to denote 
eleven the words “Satikam” and "Turiyam" are used which mean 
seven and four and not *Egarasa or Egadasa" which means eleven, 
I do not indeed remember to have come across such a peculiar manner 
of expressing eleven in the Jaina Agamas. I venture, however, to. 
make a suggestion which, I hope, learned antiquarians will think 
over to see if it can be accepted. It would not be .wrong to surmise 
that Kharavela summoned the congregation to his own country, ‘but 
many of the older Jaina monks could not attend it, as in consequence 
ofthe decline of Maurya power and the defeat of the 'Suügas at the 
hands of Kharavela himself, there was a general political disturbance ` 
which rendered long journey, unsafe for the monks who had already 
removed the pontifical seat from Patuliputra to Ujjain after the time 
of Sthülabhadra or Arya Mahagiri and migrated far into the western 
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` parts of the country. Those monks who attended the congregation 

could collect only the seven Angas out of the eleven and four. 
Milasitras, i.e. Avaiyaka, Dasa-vaikilika, Pinda and Ogha Niryuktis. 

and the Uttaradhyayana Süiras. This explains why the words’ 
“Añga Satikam Turiyam” have been used to mean seven Angas and 

four Mülasütras, It is further to be noted that Drstivada had also not 

been totally lost at that time, but knowledge of some portions of it was 

possessed by only a very few of the pontiffs who could not evidently 

manage to attend the congregation So there is no mention .of the 

recension of Drstivida in the inscription, The absence of any men- 
tion in the Jaina Sütras of this congregation can also be: explained 
by the fact that it was only a partial and not a complete recension and 
no importance was given to it `: ' 

Again with regard to the Mr; Chanda's suggestion that the recen- 

. sion of the eleventh Aága as mentioned in the inscription was probably 
the extensive Digambara recension of the same Aüga, I beg to point 
-out that this is an error in view of the fact: that (1) the Digambaras 
do not believe in any recension of the Afigas or Agama Sastras and 
that (2) the separation of the two sections did not take place even l 
according to Mr.. Chanda himself till: the end of the first century 
A. C. whereas in fact, the recension in Kharavela's time was made by 
the middle of the second century B. C. according. to Mr. Jayaswal, or 
by the middie of the first century B, C, as held by Mr, Chanda. 

I should like to add that there is no serious difference of opinion 
in regard to the size and names of the Aágas between the two Sections, 
of the Jainas. The Svetimbaras also hold (vide Nandi Sura Atiga- 
adhikar, paras 46 to ‘55) that the eleventh Aüga, Vipika-stitra had l 
originally 18432009 words, the major portion of which has been lost.in 
course of time and that the present is but an attenuated form of the 
ancient volume 
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A.CONSTRUCTIVE SURVEY .OF UPANISHADIC PHILO- 
SOPHY by R. D. Ranade (Vol. 2 of An. Encyclopadic History of 
Indian Philosophy), 438 pp., Oriental Book Agency, Poona, 1926. 


THE CREATIVE PERIOD by Prof, S. K. Belvalkar and Prof, 
` R. D. Ranade (Vol. 2 of the History of Indian Philosophy), pp. xxix . 
512, Bilvakufija Publishing House, Poona, 1927.. E 
. About a decade ago an ambitious programme of co-operative work 
on Indian Philosophy in sixteen volumes, to be written mostly by 
Indian scholars, was annouticed -and the most outstanding: names in 
the feld of Indian Philosophy were included in the’ list of prospective 
writers, Of that promised undertaking the present volume (viz, A 
| Constructive Survey) of Prof: R. D. Ranade, who was.the leading 
Spiritin that undertaking, has come out. l 


` Profs, Belvalkar and Ranade have eñtered into a new arrangement 
by which another serial work on Indian Philosophy, to be completed 
in eight volumes, is to be written by‘ them jointly. . The Creative 
. Period is the second volume of that-series,” B Eu l 
These two books which have been published within a year of each * 
Other are in a sense complementary to each other. Prof. Ranade's 
earlier - book is a. synthetic work, based on the lines of Deussen's 
classical work on The Upauisads, and traverses almost the same: ground 
as Keith’s recent treatment of the subject in his Religion and Philos 
Sophy of. the Veda and Upanigads with which it was almost simul- 
taneously published. ‘The joint work is an analytical study -of the 
Upanigads (with an éxcellent synthetic chapter on An Evaluation 
' of Upanishadic Philosophy) and: supplements’ the former work. . It 
provides at the same time an excellent handbook for the study of the 
principal Upanisads almost chapter by chapter and also ths historical 
setting and the inter-relations of these unique , writings of the past. 
| The reviewer makes: no apology tor taking the.two volumes together 
‘as he believes that in spite of the lapse of three or four ‘years sufficient 
notice has not-been taken of these two works in India, "especially of 
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the joint work. . Sharing between themselves a. knowledge of Sanskrit 
English, Greek, French and German, the two authors have been able 
to bring together a mass of information nowhere accessible in such 
convenient form ‘to their countrymen, They have also attempted to ' 
give a picture of the Indian outlook which 18.50 lacking in the writings 
of Westerners. 

As contrasted with the Indian attitude towards the Upanigads | 
which, as the writers justly point. out, is mystical in character and also 
devotional, the foreign attitude has been on the whole critical, The 
most appreciative views are those of Deussen and Hopkins. Gough 
Keith and Urquhart (whose book on Pantheism and Value of Life has 
been wrongly ascribed to Farquhar on p. 483 of The Creative Period) 
` have sought to show up the philosophic, religious and ethical insuffi- 
ciency of the Upanisadic view-point as compared with the’ writing 
of Plato and Aristotle or the Old and the New Testament. Failing 

o get any- satisfactory religion or ethics according to the Semitic or 
Greek idea or standard, they have expressed a surprise that cultured 
India should still turn to these ancient writings for inspiration or 
morality yand Viceroys aud missionaries: have alike taken pains to` 
proclaim the ethical insufficiency cf the Upanigads The writers of 
these two volumes have rightly urged that morality pervades these 
writings as an intangible perfume even though it is not laid down in 
the form of a set of rigid prescriptions pand Hopkins in his two latest 
contributions: on the subject has -rightly. protested against a want of 
appreciation of the Indian view-point, That. almost immediately at 
the close of the period in question the Ja‘na and Buddhist scriptures 
should give a fairly elaborate scheme of morality goes to show that 
much of systematic ethics was being presupposed in older writings 
even though the Giti was not yet and the war with formalistic rituals 
was not yet over. In their treatment of the mystical and ethical 
elements in the Upanisads the writers have brought a fresh outlook 
which cannot fail to interest the reader. 

The joint work undertakes the ambitious task of splitting the ' 
Upanisads up into smaller units and to show the historical stratifica- 
tion of these units, This part requires close and careful consideration, 
especially às almost all canons of interpretation break down in the 
case of the Upanisads where Vedic quotations, repetitions, references 
to earlier writers, secular discourses and sudden transitions in thought 
jostle with one another. The test of style gives an uncertain light 
for although the most ancient compositions are generally in prose 
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the quotations | from pre-U panigadic writers are mostly in verse, 
Identity of names is not always a sure index of identity of.personality 


there is just the possibility that some famous names, like those of 


Aruni and - Yajiiavalkya, were utilised to tag on new compositions, 
just as in later times omnibus. writings of a miscellaneous sort were 
„ascribed to Kalidasa and Saükara. -Hence Barua’s scheme in his Pre- 
Buddhistic Indian Philosophy is not workable in . its entirety, as also his 
forced use of the Hegelian scheme regarding the history of Greek 
Philosophy in his treatment of these ancient writers of India, In 


“the absence of stronger evidence, Belvalkar’s predilection for the four- - 


Upanisads, edited with the:help of Adyar manuscripts by Schroeder 
must also be put down to personal affection : even Ranade partially dis- 
owns their antiquity (Con. Sur., p, 12). But there is much to ‘be. said 
in favour of the inclusion of some Aranyaka texts to elucidate Upanisa- 
dic view-points, as has been done, 

The obscure relationship of Buddhism with the Upanisads remains. 
pretty much where it was, In this matter a .certain amount of com- 
munal zeal.as it were, is evident in most writings: just as in the’ 
treatmeut of the relationship between Greek and Indian speculation : 
while Belvalxar is for putting the obligation on the Buddhistic 
shoulders, Hume in his Thirteen Principal Upanisads guardedly 
alludes, to Buddhistic influences in the. Upanigads Jainism still re- 
‘ mains equally mysterious, especially with its armoury’ of peculiar 
terminology so foreign to other ‘systems of thought, in respect of 
its relationship to these early Brahmanic writings 

There is no doubt however, that in.the joint work Prof, Belvalkar's. 
historical contribution and final evaluation are the most important ` 
parts. . Not being written by .the same person or the same school or 
at about the same time, the Upanisads can with difficulty . be treated 
as a single body of doctrines ; only certain broad tendencies can 
be. indicated, which the authors have successfully done, It is doubt- 
-ful, however, whether the authors’ contention that the wandering sects ` 
were evolved by the Brahmins by contact with peoples of a different 
culture (Cr. Per., p. 81) is tenable, for Brahmanic migration from 
place to place was not.unknown and it is not definitely known also 
whether these other peoples had any.institution of asceticism which 
could be borrowed by the Brahmins. This, like the problem of trans- 
migration, must remain for the present an unsolved problem, and a 
. wholesale infection with these two doctrines, namely asceticism and 

belief in transmigration, almost at the same time in Brahmanism, 
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Buddhism and Jainism must remain one of the ‘marvels of culture 
whose causality is not yet definitely established. "Ranade's long dis- ` 
cussion about the latter in the Com. Sur. (p. 145 ff) is not supported 
by the joint work to any extent (p. 81). 
l Ranade, by subscribing to what has been written in the joint 
work, may be said to have outgrown some of the renderings and 
mistakes of his individual: work. Reference may, for instance, be 
made to Katha [2.20 which is interpreted after Sankara in Com. 
Sur. (p. 341) and differently in Cr. Per. (p.392), the reading *Dliatuh 
prasada’ being more in consonance with Svet. Up. III. 20 and: Maha- 
.narayana VIII, 3. Similarly, Svet. Up, VI. 20 is differently translat- 
ed in Com. Sur, (p. 316) and Cv. Per. (p. 311), and so also Svet. Up. . 
IF- 10 which is correctly ‘and in keeping . with later traditions 
translated in Cr. Per, (p. 305). and wrongly rendered in Com, Sur, 
. (p. 338). - em G ९ x 
There is no doubt that‘ Ranade's own book has been rather | 
hastily written and carelessly revised. Contradictions disfigure its ` 
pages in a glaring manner, Reference may be made, for instance, 
to p. 262 and p. 271 where faith is given contradictory values ; also 
` to p. 3 arid 299 regarding tbe presence of the Vedic ‘spirit `of prayer . 
to the gods in the Upanisads. ‘The greatest blemish is; however, the . 
absolutely unreliable character of the. Sanskrit quotations. There 
are over fifty mistakes in printing, twenty-five mistakes in reference, 
ahd defective quotations numbering over a: dozen,! Sufficient care 
has also not been taken to give the earliest reference in all cases— 
a matter wbich could have Been easily done with the help.of Jacob's 
Concordance to the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita. Thus Maitri 
IL 2 is Chan, 8, 3, 4५ Maitri II. 8 is Br. Ar, V. 9. 158 9, is Br. Ar. IV. 
4. 10, Svet. IV, 22 is R. V. 1. 114. 8, Tait, IL, 8, is Br Ar. IV, 3.33, | 
and Maitri VI. 30 is Br. Ar, L 5, 3, Liberty has also been taken 
in many cases in translating passages, As specimens might be quoted 
Svet. IV. 22, Chan. VIII 7. 1, Mund. IIL r. 10, Chan, IIT, 11. 2-3 
(as emended by Bóhtlingk) Svet. I. 15, Kau. IV, 20, Br. Ar, IIT, 5, 1 
(which stops halfway), Svet. VI.:S, Br. Ar. IIT, 9. 70, Br. Àr. IV. 4. 5 
(addiug interpretation to translation), in addition to a number of 
minor slips. These might have been easily avoided by referring to 
the commentaries or earlier translations, Although Prof. Ranade 
1 The reviewer will be glad to supply the corrections to Prof, 
Ranade direct if he would care to have them, 
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avoids many of the textual mistakes committed by the Nirgayasagara 
edition he falls into some of his own (e.g. Svet. IV. 16, Kena 1. 8) 
. The reviewer is not sure also whether the term Nominalism has been 
- correctly used to indicate the unreality of the world, as in Western 
philosophy Nominalism stands for the unreality of the Universal. and 
not for the Nàmarüpa character cf particulars. 

The good point of the individual work is its faithful rendering 
of the native tradition in an enthusiastic Style, specially its emphasis 


upon the mystical aspect of Upanigadic religion, But the style is.. 


not free from its attendant evils, as a certain amount of avoidable 
length, and looseness "of structure has been introduced, which, the 
reviewer hopes, will be avoided in the next edition. Instead of gett- . 
‘ing into immoderate raptures' Prof. Ranade might also think of . 
introducing a certain amount of philosophic restraint in his treatment 
of the subject, as has been done in the joint work which in techni- 
que is far superior to the earlier work of Ranade.. A few mistakes 
in idiom have inadvertently crept into both works, : 

The joint work raises so many controversial issues in its strati- 
ficatory scheme that the present.reviewer must take a little moré 
time to consider them. “He has no doubt, however, that of all 
'the recent publications on the Upanisads the joint work is one of. the: 
most valuable. vm 


H. D, BHATTACHARYYA 


. 


The KICAKA-VADHA of Nitivarman: with the commentary of 
Janardanasena (Dacca University Oriental Series; No, 1) Edited ` 
from original manuscripts with an Introduction, Notes and Extracts 
from the commentary of Sarvánanda-nága by Sushil Kumar De, M.A., 
D. Litt, Reader and Head-of the Department of Sanskrit and Bengali I 
and Dean of the Faculty of Arts in the University of Dacca, 1929 


The University of Dacca within the space of a comparatively 
short period of its fóundation has done some real good work 
the field of Sanskrit studies as in, other branches Thé very 
- commendable work of the collection of Sanskrit Mss, that was begun 
only a few years back has. madé rapid progress and the .Dacca 
University. can now boast of a big and valuable Sanskrit Manus- 
 cripts Library. The several Bulletins that have been . published’ from 
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time to time contain much that is valuable, And the latest enterprise 
on which the Sanskrit Department is found to have. devoted its energy 
is the publication of an Oriental Series. We have every hope that this’ 
"enterprise will be crowned with all success and we extend our hearty ` 
welcome to,the first number of the Dacca University Oriental Series— 
the Kicakavadha of Nitivarman, It is a Yamaka-Kavya illustrating 
various kinds of YVamaka, It appears to" have been well-known in 
earlier days as is evidenced by quotations from it found in different 
works on rhetorics etc. and by the number of commentaries that came. 
- to be written on it. The editor has utilised two commentaries but the 
existence of some more may be inferred from the anonymous references . 
to and criticisms of predecessors by Janardana (II, 25 ; IV, 19). There 
| is also a Mss, of a commentary of the wotk in the Library of the, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal I 
The editor has taken pains to locate the quotations in the com- 
mentary made from lexicons,. grammatica] works etc, This has led 
to the detection of some errors of the author which were responsible 
for. wrong attribution, Meanings of verbal roots as given by the' com- 
mentator have been referred to the Dhatupatha of. the Panini School 
but it would have been more consistent if the references were made 
to the Katantraganapitha as the commentator was a follower of the | 
Katantra system : 
On the whole.the edition has been an idéal one. The printing and 
tup leave nothing to be desired. In the long introduction the 
` editor has put together much useful and valuable information regarding 
the. work, its author and other cognate matters. A short note on the 
propriety of the references to this Kavya of five cantos in some of the 
colophons as a mahákávya would have been very welcome. The Notes 
in English that follow the text will be of great help in following the 
text even without, referring to the Sanskrit. commentary, 
` The text of the commentary as found in the Ms: appears to have 
been highly corrupt and the editor has in most cases supplied correct 
emendations. . We would take this opportunity of suggesting some 
more for the consideration of the editor. 
(1) In p. 15 (IL 1) ag ur for ated seems to be better, 
(2) कविकाव्यम्‌ (I. 7) might be emended to कवेः काव्यम्‌ | | 
(3) एतदग्रदात्तम्‌ (I. 9.) presupposes the occurrence of some similar 
expression in the commentary of the previous verse which might be 
supplied, l 
(4) 8: (1. 10) supplied from the margin seems to be unnecessary, 
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(s) awaa: [emendation of ताहृशायाम्‌ (11, 8)| 18.8 grammatical over- 
sight. It should be «remm. 1 

The attention of the editor may in this connection be drawn to 
the marginal notes found in the Ms. of the commentary. Such 
notes are found in many Mss. and they are not infrequently the notes 
made by the readers, It would, therefore, have been better if they 
were placed within brackets without incorporating them in the body 
of the text and thus given the benefit of doubt 

As regards the text portion the use of‘some not unusual mecha- 
nical printing devices would have been of great benefit to many 
Thus the use of hyphens (in cases like yaf and wa in L s; 
अ-विधवाय्यते and अवि-धवबाय्यते in I. 13) and ‘the insertion of avagrehas (in 
cases like wasquta:—I. 21à and कृतखस्तिनाइखि--1. 18b) would have gone 
a great way in solving the difficulty met with in breaking up words 
in a compound—specially in cases of pun 
^ In L 10 the omission of a vzsarga sign after sq required by rules 

of Sandhi, is probably due to printer's devil 

I 'In conclusion it must be admitted that Dr. De will earn the grati- 
tude of all students of Sanskrit literature by bringing out this 
critical and beautiful edition of a yamakakivya that was going to be 
forgotten and lost. l 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


THE EMPIRE OF THE GREAT MOGOL, by J.S. Hoyland 
and S, N. Banerjee, D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co. Bombay, 1928. 
Professors Hoyland and S. N, Banerjee have already laid students 


` ofthe mediaval period of Indian history under a heavy obligation by 


their scholarly version of the Commentary of Father Monserrate, written 
in Latin by a Jesuit missionary at Akbar’s Court, which ranks among 
the first rate authorities for the reign of the great Emperor, In the 
present work they have made a further contribution to the history of . 
this period by bringing out in an English garb the Latin book of the . 
Dutchman, De Laet, which was originally published in 1631. The 
book consists of two parts. The first called Geography and Adminis- 
tration of the Mogol Empire gives a valuable account of the provinces 
of the Empire, the Imperial Court, the government, the currency, ‘the 
_ inventory of the Emperor’s treasures (which is of unique ‘interest), the 
military forces, the customs of the.people and so forth; The second part 
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called A fragment of the history of India is mainly a chronicle of the 
events of Akbar's ànd Jehangir's reign. It was based, as the authors 
show in their introduction, upon the materials collected in India by the 
Dutchman Francesco Pelsaert who became the head of a factory 
established at Agra in 1621; Itis therefore entitled to be regarded 
as a contemporary authority for the period which .it treats. 
The translation from the original Latin is easy and natural, while the 
notes which have been collected with industrious care from many 
different sources are always concise and accurate and to the point, 


U, N. G. 


Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
vol. X, pts, iii and iv. i 
T. K. Lappu.—IJ troduction to Trivikrama's Prakrit Grammar. Dr. 
Laddu's introduction to his edition of the Prakrtasabdinusisana 
has been translated here from German by P. V. Ramanujaswami, 
SUKUMAR SEN.— Use of.Cases in Vedic Prose, (Continued). f 
UMESHA Misuna.—Bkddasadyadhikarana of Murarimisra, This isa 
short Mimamsa treatise edited for the first time. 
D. R. BHANDARKAR.—Sahasram-Rupnath-Brahmagiri-Maski Edict of 
Atoka reconsidered. o 
S. N. TADAPATRIKAR.—7//£ Krsna Problem. The, writer traces 
here the spread of the Bhagavata religion and deals .with the epi- 
. sodes from the life of Krsna as described in the different Purinic 
works, I 


“Ibid. vol. XI, pti - 


M. C, Monr—BAi vanisanihi-prakarana of — Jayadevamuti. (An 
Apabhramga Poem). I : 

B. M. BARUA.— The Sohgaura Copper-plate Inscription, - 

K. K. LELE.—À fragmentary Inscription of Mandu. This much can 
be gathered from the fragment that the inscription is a hymn to ` 
Visnu composed by the great poet Bilhana who was . patronised by 
Vindhyavarmadeva and Subhatavarmadeva of Dhara’ (12th century 
A.C.). t oss . l | 

GiUssEPE TUccI— The Jatinirakrti of Jitüri. This is a short polemical 
treatise in refutation of the /2# theory of the Naiyayikas, Jainas 
and Mimamsakas. ` i | ON l 

K. B. PATHAK. — The Age of Panini and Sanskrit as a Spoken Lan- 
guage, Itis argued here that Sanskrit was a spoken language at 

the time of Panini who has been assigned to the seventh, century 

B&O O i l A l 

——. Were the Vijasaneyt Sainhita and the Satapatha Brühmana un- 

&nown to Pia, ‘In disagreement with the opinion of Goldstiicker 
the writer concludes that “the Sukla Yajurveda and its Brahmana 
` were considered Vedic works in the days of Panini,” l i 
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Annual Bibliography of Indian Archeology, 1928 


The third volume of this important publication of the Kern 
Institute contains, like its two previous issues, a carefully.arrang- 
ed list of books and articles on India published during the . 
year 1928, and its Introduction deals with some important topics ` 
under the following headings: Sir John Marshalls Excavations 

_ at Taxila ; Sir Aurel Stein's Expeditions in Baluchistan, 1927-28 ;. 
the Wooden Walls of Pataliputra; Excavations at Nalanda ;' 
the Brick Temple of Pahadpur ; Buddhist Antiquities discovered 
in Burma, Indonesia and Iran. l 


Calcutta Review, March, 1930 


P, K, ACHARYA.~Jndo-Perstan Architecture, f jx 
RAKESRANJAN SARMA.— The Idealism of the School of Digniga 


_Indian Antiquary, January, 1930 


KESAVA PRASADA MISRA— Dz, Keith on Apabhramsa. ` Disagreeing. 
with Sir G, Grierson, Dr. Keith has concluded in his History of: 
Sanskrit Literature that the Apabhraméa language has no relation 
with the modern vernaculars of India. In his opinion Apabhraméa 
was never a vernacular and is only a collective term to denote a 
literary language distinct from Sanskrit and Prakrit. In opposition 
to this view the writer of this article adduces linguistic evidences ` 
to prove that there is an, etymological relation between Eastern 
Hindi (a modern language) arid -Ardhamagadhi Apabhraméa and 
also cites textual evidences to show that Apabhraméa was a 
vernacular and was not regarded so different from Prakrit as Dr, 
Keith supposes it to be, . ` i 

BISHESHWAR NATH REU.— False Statements about King Jayacandra 
and Rao Sika. The writer does not believe in the tradition that 
Jayacandra of Kanauj caused the downfall of Prthvirája, and that 
Rao SIha, grandson of the former, usurped Pali by treacherously 
murdering the Paliva] Brahmans of the place. The story in this 
respect as found recorded in the Prthviriy Riso and Tod's 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan is, according to him, absurd 
and cannot be relied on as historical truth; 

K. de B. CoprinGTon.— Ancient Sites near Ellora, Deccan. 

S. K. DE.—On the Text of the Mahüviracartta, 
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CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI. —Bengals Contri 


Ibid, February, 1930 


R. HALDER.—~-Mistia Inscription of Isünabhala of Vikrama Samat 


886. This fragmentary inscription records the installation of an 
image of Siva by one Gamungasvamin, the preceptor of a chieftain 
named Isanabhata, son of Dhanika. The historical interest of 
this dated inscription lies in the fact that the date of this Dhanika 
agrees with. that of the Guhila chief of that name ruling at Dha- 
vagarta (Dhod) in the Udaypur state. mentionéd in the Dabok I 
inscription of Harsa Samvat 207=A.C. 813. ` हु 


bution to Philosophical ` 
Literature in Sanskrit, This instalment of the article deals with 
the Bengali authors of Vaisnava and Buddhist philosophical works. 
J. RIcHARDS.— Periods in Indian History. ‘The dynastic terms 
such as Suiga or Andhra, religious terms such as Buddhist or 
Muhammadan-and tribal terms such as Rajput or Maratha as applied 
to the different periods of Indian history are unsuitable as they are 
indefinite and in many cases applicable only to limited areas. With: 
a. view to remove this difficulty a scheme dividing the historical 
period of India into three major divisions and each of them again 
into three minor periods has been drawn up aud submitted for 
discussion in the Indian Section.of the, Royal Anthropological 
Institute, “he scheme is being explained in this -continued article 


. containing suggestion of some elastic terms applicable in connection . 


Uu 


H, í š 
S. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI— The Mapimekalai Account of the 


with all the areas. 


Ibid., March, 19 30 


H, FRANKE. — Nozes on Khotan and Ladakh. This portion of these 


continued Notes treats of “the end of Buddhism in Turkestan.” 


CHARLES HILL.—Origin’ of the Caste System in India, The 
article is not yet concluded. ; i : 


Journal of Indian History, December, 1929 


N, SINHA, The Rise of the Peshwas. 

Samkhya. As the account of the Simkhya system of philosophy 
given’ in the Tamil classic Manimekalai differs on many points 
from the classical Simkhya as expounded by lívarakrana, the 
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Tamil work has been assigned a date earlier than that of 

|. lévarakrsna 

.DASARATHA SHARMA.—Gleanings from Sanskrit Mahakivyas. The ` 
view about state-craft, the description of the military equipment 
and military custom and some facts about the religious and social 
life of the people as described in the Stgupalavadha of Magha 
have been set forth here to be an accurate reflection of the surroun- 
dings of the poet in the 8th century A, C. 


Journal of Oriental Research, vol. IV, pt. i ' 


O, K, ANANTALAKSIIMI AMMAL—Stadies in the Upanisads. “This 
section of the article deals with “transmigration and karma" as ° 
discussed in the various Upanisads; : 

'P, T. SRINIVASA [YENGAR — ÒDaka-Pallavas in Indian History 

D. T. TATACHARY A, — Definition of Poetry or Kavya, 

L, V. RAMASWAMI AIVAR.—Dravidic Etymologies, 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January, 1930 ` 


P. C, BARAT.— The Chronology .of the Sena kings of Bengal. 

JWALA PRASAD,— Discussion of the Buddhist Doctrines of Momentariness 
and Subjective Idealism in the Nyayasutras, The writer is of opi- 
nion that some of the Nyaya Sütras supposed by Vatsyayana and 
many other commentators to contain refutations of the Buddhist 

. doctrines of Ksanzkavada and Vijiinayida do not refer to those 
‘Buddhist doctrines at all . 

JEAN PRZYLUSKI.— Le nom de Pecriture Kharosthi, The writer is not 
in favour of the view that the word is derived from Khara and Ostra. 
He suggests on the basis of the Chinese trauslation of the word 
that it is derived from Khara-posta, Justa. meaning ‘skin’ in Iranian, 

DISUESHWAR NATH REU.— The Rastra&utas and the Gaharvüls. 


Review of Philosophy and Religion March, 1930 
vol. I, No. r 


R. NAGARAJA SARMA,—Reign of Realism in Indian Philosophy, The 
importance and character of the philosophy of Madhva have been 
explained here, and his position among the teachers of different 
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schools of philosophy in India as'the ‘opponent of Monism and 
‘upholder of Pluralism, the antagonist of Absolute Idealism, and 
the champion of Realism has been pointed out. 

D. G, LoNDHE.— The Advaita Philosophy of Sankara and its Later 
Development, This is a discussion dealing ‘with the nature and 
‘extent of the development of Advaita doctrines in the post-Sar- 
kara period.. FN B 


Shrine of Wisdom, Spring Equinox, 1930 


` The Awakening of Faith in the Mahüyüna by Asvaghoga.. This f 
is the second instalment of the English renderings of- the Chinese 
version of the Wakapinasraddhotpidastira of ASvaghogai 


-OBITUARY NOTICE 
Henry. Beveridge 
(Born February, 1637, died November, 7929) 


India owes a heavy debt of gratitude to Scotland. Some of her. 
most brilliant Historians hai] from the stern and wild Caledonia. The: 
two Cunninghams, Malcolm, Erskine, Elphinstone and Grant Duff were 
all Scotchmen; and Henry Bevéridge was in no way unworthy of : 
this intellectua: brotherhood, He was like many of them an Indian 
Civil Servant but'he entered the service by passing the newly insti- 
tuted competitive examination in the year of the mutiny. His promo- 
tion in the service was unusually slow ; it is said that the nominated 
civilians, who formed the majority in those days, had a strong 
prejudice against 'competition wallas’ as they had been nicknamed ; 
it is also likely that the catholicity of outlook, which characterised 
Beveridge throughout his official career, proved a great handicap to 
him. Few historians can rise above the unconscious prejudice and 
bias of race while writing about a subject people, but Beveridge be- 
longed to this microscopic minority. It has been recently laid down 
by a London University Professor that/a young historian need ‘not 
make any attempt, conscious or unconscious, to get’ rid of party 
feeling. He triumphantly points out that the greatest historíans of all 
ages. Grote and Gibbon, Macaulay and Mommen, Thiers and Trietsche, 
were all avowed partisans. Beveridge evidently held other views 
about the duty of a historian. He was essentially.a seeker after truth 
and he fearlessly proclaimed what: he believed to be true, This is. 
amply proved by his first two works, "History of the District of 
Bakargaunj" and “The Trial of Nanda Kumar: A Narrative of a Judicial 
Murder." Recent researches have thrown fresh light on the early 
history of Chandradwip, but Beveridge's book still remains unsuperce- 
ded, so thorough was his work and so profound his erudition, He 
‘boldly exposed the atrocities of the Salt Officers in the „early days of 
the Company and expressed in no uncertain terms his strong dis- 
approval of the Salt policy of the Government he served, “It appears 
strange", he observed, “that a country naturally so rich in salt as 
Bakargaunj should have to depend on Europe for the supply of this 
necessary ; and it is to be hoped that some day it will be found possi- 
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ble to manufacture it locally, or at least nearer home.” In the pages 
of the same work he uttered an emphatic protest against. Macaulay's 
sweeping condemnation of the Bengali. “I have said”, he wrote, 
“that Macaulay’s estimate of the Bengali character is not a Correct 
or complete one, I may here briefly state how iterrs, in my opinion. 
It does not do justice to some virtues possessed by the Bengalis 
namely, temperance, frugality and patience. Neither is it quite 
just in the matter of courage, for though the Bengali is cowardly in 
some respects, he is not altogether timid. For example, he is probably 
more courageous with regard to wild beasts than most Europeans. 
The inhabitants of Bakargaunj are hardy boatmen, and often cross 
rivers in rough and dangerous weather. The most serious charge of 
all brought against Bengalis is that they are liars............ I think that 
' the extent of their lying propensities has been exaggerated; and that 
a great deal of what we are apt to consider deliberate falsehood on 
their part: proceeds from nervousness, from want of precision of 
thought and expression, and from our ignorance and impatience....... . 
The general character of the Bengali is amiable. He has no large 
sympathies and little vigour of mind, but he is gentle and affectionate, 
and very charitable to the poor.” The broad minded sympathy which 
underlies this estimate of the Bengali's character won him the go!den 
opinion of the peoplé of Bakarggunj, of which District be was the 
Collector. I once came across some old villagers who knew him then 
and spoke of "Beveridge Saheb" with affection and respect. " The 
Trial of Nanda Kumar" offered íresh proof of his sincerity and courage. 
It was a reply to Sir James Stephen's vindication of Hastings and 
Impey, That his book is not so frequently read as that of Sir James : 
is hardly a discredit to Henry Beveridge, He had foreseen that his 
account of that famous or infamous trial was not likely to be very 
popular, for he had gone much deeper into the details of evidence than 
Sir James, whose igriorance of Persian prevented him from making a 
first hand use of some of the most important documents bearing on 
the subject, It is said that this new publication did not meet with 
the approval of Beveridge’s official superiors, but he most certainly did 
not care, I have so long dwelt upon these early works of Henry 
Beveridge as they are comparatively less known to-day. To the 
average student of Indian History he is known as a great Persian 
scholar and the erudite translator of Abul Fazal's Akbar Nama, 
He and his sécond wife Mrs, A. S. Beveridge had selected the early 
part of the Mughal period for their research and special study," While 
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the husband translated “Akbar Nama” and Jahangir's, “Tuzak,” the 
wife translated “Babar’s Memoirs,” Gulbadan's “Humayun Nama” 
and Count Noer’s “Kaiser Akbar.” It is needless to dilate upon 
‘the superior merits of these works, but I shall fail in-my duty if I 
close this obituary notice without a reference to the courtesy and `, 
kindness with which this great scholar of fourscore years and more 
used to treat-every neophyte who might solicit his help. Nearly ten 
years ago, the present writer sent his first publication to Henry 


Beveridge with a certain amount of timidity, but the octogenerian > ' 


. not only reviewed the book in the J. R. A. S. but began an intimate 
correspondence which was absolutely unexpected. He also sent a 
few notes for publication in the Calcutta Review of which he was 
one of the most distinguished contributors in its early days. Bever- 
idge had probably inherited his taste for Indian History from his 
father Henry, whose "History of India" in three volumes is still 
widely used as à book of reference. His son Sir William is a distin- 
guished Economist, Mrs, Beveridge predeceased her hüsbanda few 
months ago. The void left by the death of this erudite couple 

. will be difficult to fill and Indian historical scholarship has suffered 

- a loss. which will not be easy to repair. 


SURENDRA NATL SEN 
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The Trustworthiness of tho Mahavamsa. 


The “Great Chronicle” of Ceylon, the Mahavansa, is 
generally divided into two main parts, the Mahàvamsa in -the 
narrower sense of the word and the so-called Cülavamsa, 
‘the “Little Chronicle’. The end of the first part is easily 
recognised ab ch. xxxvi, v. 50 where the history of king 

-Mahasena’s reign terminates (362 a.c.), Here in all our manus- 
cripts we read the words Mahavamso nitthito and in most of . 
them also Namo tassa bhagavato arahato sammisambuddhassa 
clearly indicating the end of a work and commencement of a- 
new one. The Dipavamsa, which appears to be a groundwork 
of the Mahavamsa, similarly ends with the death of Maha- 

sena; the Mahavamsa Tik& also does not extend beyond 

` eh, xxxvii, v. 50. 

Nevertheless the end of the Mahàvamsa must have been 
mutilated. Each chapter of the chronicle has a final stanza 
composed in an artificial metre, and we expect such a stanza 
also at the end of the whole poem. But its last half 
sloka simply runs as 

evam puññam apuññam ca subahim so upacint, 
and the Cülavamsa begins with the verse 
asadhusamgamen’ evam yüvajivam subhâsubham 
katva gato yathikammam so Mahisenabhiputi 
It is clear that the compiler of the Cülavamsa has intention- 
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ally veiled the. break, and it is difficult to find it out without 
the help of the Dipavamss, the Tika, and the manuscripts 

The: Calavamsa, as far as I. now can see, consists of 
three different portions. According: to. the opinion which 
hitherto was generally accepted, the first part of the Cila- 
vamsa ends. with the reign of Parakkamabahu II (end of ch. 
55). Tradition. calls its compiler Dhammanitti. This name 
occurs more than once. Wickremasinghe? identified our 
Dhammakitti with the Thera bearing that name who is men- 
tioned in 84,11. He was a famous monk, living in Tamba- 
rattha. King Parakkamabahu II invited him to Ceylon to 
help him, no douht, in purifying the church. Malalasekera 
following Wickremasinghe says? : “The history of the island 
from the reign of Mahüsen 4.0. 302 [sic] to the time of 
Pandit Parakkamabahu of Dambadaniya [= P. II] was com- 
piled by Dhammakitti II under royal patronage". 

But I succeeded in finding out unquestionable traces 
of & break in our chronicle after 79, 84. In four of the 
manuscripts the words namo tassa bhagavato arahato 
sommüsambuddhasso are inserted and a fifth manuscript has 
three division marks after v. 84, as is génerally done at the 
end of a pariccheda, Now just at 79, 84 the history of the 
reign of Parakkamabühu I comes to an end, and the preced- 
ing verses contain a summary of the meritorious works: 
performed by the king, probably ay extract from his Puitiiapot- 
thaka. It is, therefore, clear that Parakkamabihu I was the 
_favourite hero of the compiler of the first portion of the Cula- . 
‘vamsa, that this portion ends with his: death ac. 1186, 
and that the chapters 80 following constitute a second’ 


. I I donot take into consideration the final chapter zor which 
has: been added by Sumangala and Batuwantudawa, the authors of 
the editio princeps 

2 Catalogue of the Sinhalese Manuscripts in the’ British Museum, 
p. 3r 

3 The Pali Literature of Ceylon, p. 142. 
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part compiled by ‘another chronicler Further it now 
becomes probable that the compiler of the first portion of the 
Cülavamsa (37, 51—79, 84) was not Dhammakitti II, men 
tioned in 84, 11, but an older Thera bearing the same name, I 
perhaps the author of the Dathávamsa, Dhammakitti I 
who lived under Parakkamabihu I about the end of his 
reign and under his immediate successors. The exact date 
of the composition of the Dathaivamsa, according to the 
introductory stanzas compared with Cülavàmsa 80, 49f., is the 
year 1211 A.D.1 g 
The secohd part of the Cülavamsa does not end with 
. Parakkamabahu II's reign (89,71), but it extends to ch.-90, v. 
102 or 104 (Parakkamab&ühu IV, 1303-1338) This is 
olearlyshown by the manuscripts. “One of them abruptly 
ends ‘ab: v; 102. In another manuscript the. portion of the 
leaf after v.. 104 is left blank and the sequel. begius on a 
new leaf. Two manuséripts have a double division mark 
after the same verse, The difference iv. the manuscript re- 
garding the final verse of the second parb seems to prove 
that the compiler of the following portion again intentionally 
mutilated vhe end of the preceding one and composed the two 
stanzas 103 and 104 in order to make the break unnoticeable, 

The third and last. part of the Cülavamsa extends from 
the reign of Bhuvanekabühau IIL (Ch. 90, v. 5) to that of 
Kittisirirajasiha (1747-81). We learn from the. chronicle it- 
self (99, 761.) that it was composed at Kittisiriràjasiha's 
. direction, as the Mahivamsa on examination proved to be 
deficient. It euded with the kings of Hatthiselapura (now 
Kurunegala) This perfectly agrees with what I said above 
about the break in the manuscripts after the history of 
. Parakkamabáhu IV, for, this king had in fact his residence 
at Kurunegala. 

The author of the last part of the chronicle probably was 


r Malalasekera (p. 66) says that the Dathdvainsa was written 
in the twelfth century, This appears to be a slip of the pen, 
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the thera Tibbotuvave Sumangala who had come from Siam 
to Ceylon and played an important part in the Buddhist 
chureh in the second half of the 18th century 

The whole Ceylon chronicle, therefore, consists of four 
parts 

I. Mahtivamsa—chs. 1—87, 50 ; 544 B,0,.— 362 A.0, 

IL  Qulavamsa 

lsb portion chs. 87, 51— 79, 84; 369 a.c.—1186 a.o. 

2nd ^ . — » 79, 85— 90,102; 1186 A.0.—1333 ,,. 

3rd » », 90, 105— 100,292 ; 1888 4.6. —1781 ;, 

. The author of I is Mahānāma, of YT. 1, Dhammakitti, of II 

3, Sumangala ; the author of IT. 2 is unknown 

I need not say that, if we try to inquire into the question 
of the trustworthiness of the chronicle, each part must be 
- treated separately. As to the first part (chs. 1—37,50) I shall 
confine myself to a few remarks, as the matter has been fully 
‘dealt with in the Introduction to my translation of the poem.! 

1. There is a good number of fables, legends and tales of 
marvels in the Mahavamse, and we must in each particular 
case attempt to find out whether there is in the narrative an 
historical kernel or not. It is, for instance, evident that the 
story of the three visits of the Buddha to Lanka in ch. Z is 
purely legendary, invented ab a later time in the island 
itself in order to legitimate its sanctity. But we stand on - 
a firmer ground in regard to the report of the three Buddhist 
Councils (chs, 8-6), It is not necessary to assume that the 
report is correct in all its details, But the facb itself can 
hardly. be called into question. The Northern Buddhist tradi- 
tion mentions only two Councils, but the confusion that exists 
in this tradition regarding the date of the Second Council 
does no$ recommend it as more trustworthy than the Southern 
tradition. ? 


I The Makivamsa or the Great Chroniclé of Ceylon translated, 
London, Pali Text Society, 1912, pp. xiiff, 
|. 2 See Mhvs, trsl., pp, lixff, 
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There is also some discrepancy between the Mahivamsa 
on the one side, and the Jaina books and the Puranas on the 
other concerning: the list of Indian kings preceding Asoka 
`. Chiefly the name of Kalasoka occurring only in the Dipa- 
vamsa and the Mahavamsa is,much disputed. But at least., 
` the names and facts mentioned in Mhvs. 5. 15ff., are accepted - 
as true history eve by such, scholars who otherwise look 
upon the Ceylon chronicles with the utmost sceptieism.! 

The passage runs thus 

Nava Nandi tato? asum kamen’ eva narüdhip& 

te pi dvàvisa vassüni rajjam samanusüsisum./ 
Moriyànam khattiyanam vamse jàtam siridharam 
Candagutto ti pafifiatam Canakko brahmano tato] 
navamam Dhananandam tam ghatetva candakodhava - 
sakale Jambudipasmim rajje samabhisifici so./ ` 

. Bo catuvisa vassāni raja rajjam akarayi- 

tassa putto Bindusaro atthavisati kārayi I 
Bindusārasutā sum satam. eko ca vissutà 
Asoko āsi tesam tu puiifiatejobaliddhiko/ 

_ It is sufficiently proved by this and similar passages that 
the compilers of the Dipa- and Mahà-vamsa did not arbitrarily 
invent the narratives, but took their information from a 
source which nob only contained legends and fables but 
also good historical tradition prevailing in India, We would 
cast away the good with the bad, if we neglected the 
Ceylon chronicles in the reconstruction of the Indian history 

. during the period from the Buddha’s death to king Asoka, 

2. The oldest period of Sinhalese history from Vijaya to 
Mutasiva (Mhvs, ch. 6—-ch. 11,6) is rather obscure, The story 
of. Vijaya’s descent from a lion isa typical legend of totemis- 
tic character and explains his clan name Sihala, The colo- 
nisation of Ceylon by a group of immigrants from India 


r Smith, Early History of India, pp. 11off. 
2 ie after Kalasoka, I do not lay stress upon the exactness of 
the numbers, 
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may be taken .as historical, and perhaps also the naine of 
` Vijaya as their leader.” But nob even the question from. 
which part of India the colonists came ean be answered 
in an unobjectionable manner.. The reports in the Dipa- 
and Mahivamsa can hardly be harmonised. The chro-. 
nology is certainly arranged with the purpose of arriving at 
a chronological coincidence of Vijaya’s landing in Ceylon with 
the year of the Buddha’s death. What the ‘chronicle tells us 
about the deeds of Vijaya aud his immediate successors is ` 
à mixture of sound $radition and legends, and i6 is impossi- 
ble to disentangle all the diffieulties 

. Things changé for the better during the reign of Deva- 
nampiyatissa, There is æ widespread tradition in Ceylon, the . 
fundamental tradition of the whole ecclesiastical history, 
(1) that king Devānampiyatissa was a contemporary of king 
Asoka, (2) that Buddhism was first preached in Ceylon under | 
king Devanampiyatissa, and (3) that ib was preached by 
Mahinda, a son of king Asoka. We may, of course, criticise the 
details of the narrative in Mhvs, chs. 13-20, but to contest 
the fact itself, pure: and simple, would not be criticism but 
sterile scepticism, The missionary work of king Asoka, asit 
-is deseribed.in Mhvs, 12, 7-54, has received a striking corro- 
` boration iu inscriptions of relic-urns discovered in Safici 
where some of the names mentioned in Mhvs. and Dipa. 
occur! The name of Mahinda as the missionary. sent to 
Ceylon is confirmed by Hiuen-tsang, who, however, calls him - 
not a son but a brother of king Asoka. The planting of the 
Bodhi-tree at "Auurüdhapura: can also be taken as an histori- 
cal fact, since sculptures on the East gate of the Saiici’ 
tope seem to be representations of that event.? These re- 
presentations would only be 100 to 150 years later than the 
event itself. After all, as to chronology, the date of Dova-. 


1 See Mhvs, trsl,, p. xix. ' E 
2 Griinwedel, Buddhistische Kunst in Indien, pp. 72-73; Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India, p. 302, 
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` nampiyatissa’s coronation, 236 years after the parinirvüna, be- 
longs, I think, to those reliable single dates: which were handed 
down by tradition from generation to generation ‘and which, 
together with thé facts that are supported by ‘oxternal testi- ` 


mony, must serve as a skeleton of Sinhalese chronology.. We. --— 
‘Should renounce all attempts of forming an idea of Ceylon `... 


'. history: if we. reject without hesitation all those dates as 
worthless invention | 
We now gradually approach the time which. may be 


| called historical iu the true sense of the word. The numbers *- 


given in the Mahüvamsa fc: the reigns of the successors 
` of Devanampiyatissa—10, 10, 10, 22 (or 12), 10—appear, it is : 
“true; somewhat schematic but it would be altogether ground- 
Tess to doubt the historical character of the traditions: about 
. Flare and Dutthagimani. ‘The former. was a Damila. He 
came to Ceylon from the Cola couritry and seized the king- 
dom (Mhvs, 21, 1 It certainly tells in favour of the fair- 
ness of the Sinhalese chroniclers that they judge the usurper 
from a remarkably objective standpoint by emphasizing that 
he ruled with even justice towards friend and foe. And they 
also’ speak .with similar impartiality about less dominating 
personalities like the ` Damilas Sena and Guttika, who had. 
conquered king Siiratissa : rajjam dhammena kaérayum 
(Mhvs. 21, 11) 
Dutthagimani is the national hero of the Sinhalese people 
Even today, as I noticed when I was touring in Rohana in 
January and February 1926, many tales of Dutugümunu are 
current in this province about the place from which ho 
started and those which are hallowed either by some important 
event of his life or by his mere presence 

Such popular traditions are also mixed with the historical 
account in our chronicle but it is easy to separate the two 
elements, and we have hardly any reason for calling into 
question the genuineness of the main facts, These facts 
are (1) the war of Dutthagümani with his brother Saddha- 
tissa about the sovereignty of Rohana, and the reconciliation 
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of the twin brothers; (2) the campaign against the Damilas - 


who had occupied northern Coylon and Anur&dhapura ; (3) 2J 


the defeat and death of. king Tara in a single combat with.” 


-Dutthagamani and the great: chivalry exhibited by Duttha-. . 


g&mapi. ab. the time of his burial; (4) the restoration of the E 
national Sinhalese kingdom; (5) the foundation at Anü- 

rádhapura of the Maricavatticetiya, the Lobapasüda, and the " 
Mahathtpa 
.. All these facts are told in the Mahavamsa in a sober and ` 
reliable form. We must not forget, however, that. the Mahar 


. vamsa 18 not a dry chronicle in the modern sense of the word, . 


... bubà poem. Ina poem, embellishments and sometimes also - 


exaggerations: may occur, - But within these limits I have 


tHe sbrong impression—and whoeyer reads tho Mahavamsa 
“i: -withont prejudice will have the same—that the author at 
‘ least wished to tell the truth, . He is perhaps sometimes 


`. misled by his education and by his conviction, on account of 
.his priestly mode of viewing things but he never teils a 
falsehood intentionally, 

‘5, The same holds good with the last chapters 33 to 37 
Nay, the historical character of the account stands ‘forth 


^. even in á bolder relief in this part of the chronicle, The dis- +: 


"gensions and quarrels within the Buddhist community are, 


of course, described from thé standpoint of an orthodox ü 


Theravüdin, bub we get a vivid picture of them and of the 
ecclesiastical history of that period. Very few passages only 
ean be found out, indeed, which invite our criticism Even 
‘the greatness of the last king of the old dynasty, Mahasena, 
who was no doubb a ruler of high qualities, is not entirely 
obscured in the chronicle, although he was at a certain: 
period of his reign a reckless adversary of the Theravada 
Things alter and become more complicated when we pass 
over to the Oxlavamsa, Mahānāma, the compiler of what . 
we call Mahavamsa in the narrower sense of the word, was 8 
comparatively simple-minded author. He sreated exactly with ` 
the same material as his. predecessor, the author of the Dipa- 
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.vamsa. This work chiefly seems to.be a: collection of verses 


quoted. from the various Afthakathas. and other works of .. 
the Porágcs which existed in Ceylon and were composed—in | 


the prose parts—in. old Sinhalese language, ` Mahānāma ह 
enlarged and adorned. the narration .by details which he 
found in those prose paris of.the Atthakatha, or which he 
knew by oral tradition, He is entitled to the name of a poet ` 
but all refinements of a very high order were far from him. 

The compilers of the three parts of the Cülavamsa were 
bo & great extent influenced by, the Indian küvya literature 
and by the rules of the Ind’ poetics, the -alamkara, This 
influence is considerably stronger in the second part than 
in the first, composed by Dhammakitti, and stronger: again 
in the third portion than in the second. The reliability of 
the three portions aud their value as historical sources is 
also different ; ib decreases, generally speaking, from portion 
to portion, while on the other hand, the language becomes 
more artificial and sometimes even abstruse. 

Nevertheless there are some features which are common to 
all the three portions, viz, . 

(i) The want of originality and the monotony of the 
` representation are remarkable. Nearly all the descriptions 
of .a batile. or a festival and so forth are purely schematic 
and composed after. a fixed model. In 78, 56ff. king 
Parakkamab&ahu I is described determining the boundary 
(sima) of a monastery. The passago shows a considerable resem- 
blance, even in the wording, to the description in 15, 188f. 
of the same act performed by Devanampiyatissa.! In the 
latest portion of the chronicle the descriptions of processions 
and feasts performed in honour of the tooth relie (cf. 
e.g. 99, 42ff, 53ff. ; 100, 11f, 24ff.) are as alike as two peas. 
They are mere repetitions consisting of a number. of conven- 
tional phrases, and the compiler clearly imitates similar pass- 
ages found in the preceding portion (85. 112ff.; 89, 19ff). Ab 


I See my translation of the Cülavamsa, II, p. 108, n. 6, 
TH,Q., JUNE, 1930 2 
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‘the same time in one of these descriptions (100, 1f.) he strives 
to show also his botanical knowledge or rather his knowledge 
of the kogas and of the botanical names contained therein. 
Such details of the chronicle must therefore be estimated as 
only poetical embellishment without any historical value. . 
(ii) The compilers of the three portions of . the Cülavamsa. 

have each his favourite hero whom he wishes to extol and to 
glorify.. As already Dr. Rhys Davids has rightly observed,* 
each new chronicler. hurries over the kings preceding his 
favourite and then enlarges’ at length on the events of that: 
monarch’s reign. ^ Dhammakitti’s hero is. Parakkamabahu I ` 
(1158-86), that of the second chronicler is Parakkamabahu II 
(1225-69) with his son and co-regent Vijayabahu IV 
and Tibbotuvave Sumangala’s favourite is Kittisirirajastha 
(1747-80). In the first portion of the history, Parakkama- 
bahu’s reign occupies 18 chapters (62-79) and 241 pages of 
my printed translation, that of his predecessors—nearly eight 
centuries —fills 24 chapters and 231 pages. In the second part 
of the chronicle the disproportion is still more remarkable. 
There the history of Parakkamabahu II and of his co-regent 
- comprises 8 chapters and 58 pages, that of his’ predecessors, 
from 1186 to 1225 A.p. 2 chapters and 18 pages. There is 
also a short appendix belonging to this part which describes 
` the reign of the immediate successors of Vijayabahu IV 
(Bhuvanekabahu I to Parakkamabahu IV, 1272-1833 A.D.) 
in 102 verses on 9 pages. Finally in the most recent part of 
the chronicle the history of the reign of the favourite king 
Kittisirirajasiha is dealt with in two long chapters (99 and 
100) in 45 pages, and that of all his predecessors from 1338 
to 1747 A, D. in 8 chapters in 44 pages, 

~The peculiar character of the chronicle must be kept in 
mind when we try to criticize its reliability. It is clear 
that in the passages where the chronicler deals with the 
deeds of his favourite hero, scepticism is justified, for the 


1 See Malalasekera, Pali Literature of Ceylon, p. 142. 
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 panegyrist is always prone to make exaggerations, suppress 
-facts or even to invenb stories. There can be no doubt, 
for instance, that in his report of Parakkamabahu I’s cam- 
paigns in Southern India, Dhammakitti suppress2s the fact of 
the failure which overtook the expedition after its first 
success. The narrative in the Cülavamsa ends abruptly. 
But we learn from South Indian inscriptions that Parakka- 
mabahu’s general was finally defeated and his head with. 
those of his officers was nailed to the gates of Madhura. 

There is also a great difference between what the Mahi: - 
vamsa tells us about Parakkamab&hu II's reign and what 
we learn from South Indian inscriptions. According to the 
chronicle the ‘king's army freed the whole island of Lanka 
from the Pandyas (83.48) and Parakkamabahu is described 
as the absolute monarch in Ceylon. But the inscriptions tell 
us that about the middlé of the 13th century, 1,e., just at 
Parakkamabahu II's time, Ceylon was ‘invaded by the 
Pàndyas, thab several kings were reigning there ab that time, 
that one of them was killed and another was forced to pay 
tribute, This at least shows that Parakkama could never 
unite the whole island under his rule.? ' l 

Finally I need not add much to the history of Kittisiri- 
rajasiha, the favourite hero of the last chronicler, Except 
the very interesting passage 99, 108-189 where the military 
events of the year 1765 are dealt with, chapters 99 and 
100 have purely a panegyric character. The king is praised 
therein as the liberal patron of the Buddhist church and 
as faithful adherent of the holy doctrine. All the failures 
during his reign are passed over in silence, 

However we must not be hasty in our conclusions, Even 
such passages, where the favourite king is glorified, may 
contain a kernel of historical truth. This especially holds 
good for the chapters dealing with the life and the deeds of 


_ 1 See my translation of the Cilavamsa, II, p. roo, n. I, 
2 See H. W. Codrington, Short History of Ceylon, ^p. 77, 87. 
3 See also 99, 155-166, 
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Parakkamab&hu I. He is depicted, no doubt, by Dhammakitti 

‘as a model king endowed with all the royal virtues and with 

a full. knowledge of the Niti literature, Nevertheless I have ` 
tried to. show! by an analysis of the history of the king’s 
- youth, how with cautious criticism we can.fiad out the actual 
course of the events. 

Chapters. 70 to 79, as even the most careful critic must 
admit, are rich in historical information about the reigu 
of Parakkamabahu the great. First the campaigns of the 
king, (chs. 70-72), his struggle against Gajabahu and Mana- 
bharana for the kingdom, and then (chs, 74, 22 75), his 
‘various expeditions against the .rebels in Rohana are, 
‘described by the chronicler in detail But obviously he 

derived his knowledge of all these particulars from reliable 
" documents. A good deal of the numerous geographical 
names occurring in the report has been identified by 
Mr, H. W. Codrington.? If with the help of these identi- 
. fications we carefully examine the statements of the chronicle, 
: we never meet with serious contradictions or with impossible 
things, but: we are able to understand the strategical plan 
of each campaign and its tactical performance as well as the 
course of the single events whether the king’s army meb with : 
good or temporarily even with ill Success. It may be suffi- - 
cient to refer to the explanatory notes which I appended 
to such passages in my translation of the Cülavamsa 

Parakkamabahu’s expedition to Ramafifia, ie. Burma 
(76.10ff.)- is also mentioned in the Devanagala inscription. 
The name of the port Kusumi, occurring in both the Culavamsa 
. and the inscription, is certainly the same as Küsumanagara, — 
` in Burmese corrupted to Kusmein, the old. denomination of 


1 Inthe Introduction to my translation of the Cülavamsa, vol I 
pp. iv ff. : 
'. 2 Mediæval Topography, Ceylon Historical Association, 4, 1925; 
" Notes on Ceylon Topography in the twelfth Century, JRAS 
` Ceylon Branch, xxix, No, 75, pp. 62ff, 1922. - mu 
3 H. (Ç, G. Bell, the Kegalla District, pp. 73i, 
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the town Bassein oii the western side of the Irawadi Delta.t: 
. The. name’ of one of the two leaders of the expedition, Kibti 
(76. 60), also occurs in the .inseription, The second one, 
Aditta, seems to have died in Ramañña or soon after his return 
` to Ceylon, for he is never mentioned again, neitherin tho - 
chronicle nor in the inscription, It is hardly doubtful that 
the report in the Cülavamsa of the Ramafifia campaign is much 
exaggerated, as the Burmese chronicles have nothing to say 
about such a catastrophe having overtaken their country 

Regarding the other great military undertaking of 
Parakkaina, his expedition to Southern India under general — 
.Lahkàapura, it has been already said above that its final failure 
has been suppressed in the Cülavamsa. The fact itself however 
is confirmed by South Indian inscriptions.? The name 
Kulottunga of the Cola king in these inscriptions corresponds 
to the Kulasekhara of the chronicle 

Chapters 73. 12 ff. and 78.5ff. contain an account of 
the church reforms of Parakkama. It is confirmed by an 
„inscription of the king in the Galvehera at Polonnaruva.S 
"There is also some similarity between the two accounts 
externally. Both start with the schism of the Buddhist 
order under Vattagamani. Both-speak of the intention that 
the Order now should be stable for 5000 years; In both 
. Mahükassapa is mentioned as president of the council, and. 
a parallel is drawn between the church reform in Patali- 
putta under Dhammasoka and that under Parakkamabahu. 

Finally I have to add a few words about the buildings 
erected in Palatthinagara (Polonnaruva) by king Parakkama- 
bàhu. They are enumerated in chs. 73, 55ff. and 78, 81ff, 
The description in our chronicle is reasonable and well intelli- 


I Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, s, v. Cosmin, See also 
Major R. C. Temple, Indian Antiquary, xxii, 1893, p. 18. 

2 See Smith, Early History of India, p. 340; H, W. Codrington, 
Short History of Ceylon, pp. $2, 74. 

3 Ed. Müller, Ancient Inscriptions of Ceylon, p.54, Wickrema- 
singhe, Epigraphia Zeylonica, 1I, 256ff. 
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gible. Mr. W Codrington, has rightly observed! that the 
arrangement is topographical running from south to north 
"It is indeed possible to identify most of those buildings 
with ruins, detected and excavated in Polonnaruva. The 
citadel and the royal palace therein (73, 60) can be traced with 
certainty. The palace was an imposing building although 
the tnousand chambers attributed to ivin tbe cbronicle are 
à poetical exaggeration. To the Jetavanarama. (78, 82) 
correspond the ruins of the so-called Quadrangle, and among 
them the Vata-da-gé to the “round temple of the tooth relic,” 
The Aléhana-parivena. (78, 48) seems to be identical with 
the group of ruins, now popularly bub wrongly. called Jeta- 
vanirima. To it belongs the image-house Lankatilaka which 
even now, as far as I know, bears this name among the inhabi- 
tants of the place. The Uttararama (78, 72) with its three’ 
grottos (gua) is no doubt the so-called Gal-vehera, Not 
far from it an immense heap of ruins, overgrown ‘with jungle 
and looking. like a natural hill, represents the site of the 
Mahathaupa or Domilathüpa (78, 76) 

We now come to that portion of the chronicle where in 
ch. 87, vv. 51-60 the history of seventy four kings is descri- 
bed beginning with Sirimeghavanna who ascended the 
throne about 862 A. n, and ending with Vijayab&hu I, who 
died 1194 a. n. lb therefore covers seven and a half centuries 
The chs. 61, 62, 63 containing accounts of the reigns of. 
Jayabahu Vikkamabahu and Gajabahu make for the transition 
.to the history of Parakkamabahu I 

I do not hesitate to-“call just those chs, 37 to 60 perhaps 
the best and most reliable parts of the whole Mahavamsa 
Its: statements are so often confirmed by external testimonies 
even in details, that, according to my conviction, doubts 
about its general: trustworthiness are not justified, This does. 
not mean, of course, that we must abstain from all historical 
criticism. But if, for instance, the same events are related 


1 Short History of Ceylon, p. 74: 
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in the chronicle anu in a contemporary inscription, we may - 
bake this as a sufficient corroboration of the former account, 

` Thus we learn from the Mahavamsa that king Vijaya- 
babu I conquered the Colas (68, 59), fetched bhikkhus 
from Rāmañäa, (59, 4), erected a beautiful and costly — 
temple for the tooth relic (60, 16), distributed alms three 
times to the poor.of a weight equal to that of his body 
(60, 21), and took care to improve trade-route from the 
province of Uva to the sacred Sumanaktta, the Adam's 
peak (60, 64ff.), Now we read in the Ambagamuva ins- 
cription of king Vijayabahu that he drove away wholly 
the darkness of Tamil forces and brought the whole 
. island of Lanka under one canopy.and the same inscription 
tells us of numerous works performed by him for the further- 
ance of the worship of the Adam's peuk!. The other parti- 
culars mentioned above, are confirmed by a Tamil inscription 
in Polonnaruva.? There we are told that Vijayab&hu invited. 
priests from Aramana, that he, through his senápati Deva, 
had the temple of the tooth-relie built at Vijayarüjapura, and 
that he bestowed thrice his own weighb upon the three 
Nikayas. I may add that in the Tamil inscription a reign of 
fifty-five years is attributed to the king in full accordance 
with the Mahavamsa (60, 71) 

In a similar manner the restoration ef the Maricavatti- 
vibara ab Anurüdhapura, done by Kassapa V (908-913 A.D.), 
according to the Mabàv, 52,45, is confirmed by the slab inscrip- 


I Wickremasinghe, Epigraphia Zeylanica, II, pp, 202ff, 216. 217. 

2 The socalled Velaikkara-inscriptions, written about thirty or 
forty years after the king's death. The Velaikkara, p. Velakkara 
Were a group of Dravidian soldiers or a military clan and accompanied 
king Rajendra Cola I to Ceylon. Then they served the Sinhalese 
kings as mercenaries who had especially taken over the guarding of 
the tooth relic, Wickremasinghe, II, p. 2421f,; Culav,, I, p. 257, n. 5, 
The Velakkara are first mentioned in the chronicle just at Vijaya- 
bahu’s time (60, 36). 
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tion of the king found in his capital! There 7s also in 
this inscription (lines 3-4) the interesting notice that the king 
who was the son of Sena’ II aud his. queen Sangh& imme- 
diately after his birth received the consecration of Yuvaraja,? 
ond the prince is called de-bisevü-jà, the son of the twice- 
anointed queen,?. In the Mahavamsa (61, 12) we read. that 
Sena JE consecrated his son wparaja in the most solemn form 
already on the day of name-giving,* and in 52, ll and 37. 
Kassapa has the surname dvagübhiseko(sum)játa. 

The tenth century .was a stirring time in Ceylon. The 
chronicler (62 70ff.) speaks of an expedition to Southern India 
which was undertaken by Kassapa V (908-918) in order to 
support the Pandu king agains./is Cola rival. But a disease 
broke out in the army aud Kassapa was compelled to bring - 
his troops back, The campaign therefore ended without, 


success, To these events South Indian inscriptions-allude -. 


as Hultzseh has shown. The Cola king Pardntaka I 
(907-947) actually boasts in the Udayéndiraui plates of having 
defeated the Pandya king and of having routed an army of - 
thé king of Ceylon. 


r Wickremasinghe, Epigraphia Zeylanica, I, pp. 41ff; 51 

2 Sinh: Ywvarüj bisev siri pamáná ~ Pali: Yavarajyabhisebasrrim 
püpumitva. ' 

3 Wickramesinghe, Ep. Zeyl. I, p. 46, 50 f 

4 There is a slight difference between the two accounts, ` The 
inscription speaks of a consecration as ywvaraja, the chronicle of that 
as uparaja. In this case, l believe, the latter is even more correct 
than the former. .For the. ysavarija,; as far as I can see, is néver `, 
consecrated, One becomes yaveriza in virtue.of the right of succession 
Or is appointed to that position, if the king has no brother or son as ` 
legal successor. .See ‘Ciilav. transl, J, Intro. pp. xix f. But tbe 


^ abhiseka of an uparāja is often mentioned in the Mahavamsa, The 


conferring. of this title upon. a member. of the royal family, often 
"upon-the ysvaraja himself, was apparently a matter of king’s ‘pleasure 
. At the time: of Kassapa’s youth-the younger brother of Sena H,- 
. Mahinda, was pavarija in accordance with the Sinhalese law (57,13) 


5 J.R. A, S, 1913, pp, 525 Í 
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During the reign of Dappula V (918-930), a Pandya king 

came to Ceylon to ask for Dappula’s help against the Colas, 
Since the assistanca was refused he betook himself to tho 
Kerala country, leaving his diadem in Ceylon (Mahav. 58, 51) 
. Under king Udaya Il (942-950) a Cola king sent his army” 
to Ceylon to fetch the Pandya crown (Mahàv. 52, 40f) But 
although the Colas were victorious in battle and conquered 
the northern provinces, Udaya succeeded in ‘escaping to 
Rohana with the crown and other treasures. The victorious 
Cola king was no doubt again Parantaka I (907-947), men- 
tioned above, for he calls himself in his latest inscriptions . 
conqueror of Iam i,e. Ceylon! 

In A.D. 981 the weak king Mahinda V ascended the throne 
of Ceylon. Sinca he was unable to pay them, the Kerala and 
other mercenaries rebelled. Mahinda fled to Rohana, but 
in Northern Ceylon the mercenaries carried on a military 
- dictatorship. The Cola king, turning the confusion in Ceylon 
to his own advantage, sent troops to the island (Mabàv. 
56,14 f£). The Colas advanced on Rohana, captured the 
king and the queen alive and -brought them with all their 
treasures to India. This took place in the 36th year of 
Mahinda’s reign, i.e, A.D, 1017 

The victorious Cola king was Rajendra Cola I, for he 
boasts in the Tirumalai Rock inscription? of having seized 
the crown of the king of Ham (on) the tempestuous ocean ; 
the exceedingly fine crowns of the queens of that (king) ; 
the beautiful crown and the necklace of Indra, which the 
king of the South (i.e, the Pandya) had previously deposited 
with that (king of Tam); the whole Ta-mandala (on) the 
transparent sea." Thus by this inscription even that single 
statement in the Mahav, 53,9 thapetva makutadini “leaving 
behind the crown and so forth” is confirmed. 


I Epigraphia Indica, VII, Appendix, p. 115, nos. 691, 692. 
Hultzsch, 1, ), 
2 Epigraphia Indica, UX, pp. 229, 233. Hultzsch, 1, 1., pp. 522 f. 
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Rajendra Cola's predecessor, king Rajaraja I (985-1011) 
had also made war against the Sinhalese. The conquest of 
Ceylon is mentioned in an inscription of the twentieth year . 
of Lis reign, ie. A, D. 1005. It seems thav he, like Paran- 
taka, tried to capture the Pandya crown.” But we know 
that the Sinhalese rulers guarded the regalia, the raja. ^ 
sadhana, with the utmosb care, and they were apparently 
so carefully hidden in those disturbed times that even the 
` great conqueror could not seize them. There is no account 
of Rajaraja’s campaign in the Mahavamsa, it only relates 
the later events, the final catastrophe. 

- Already in the second half of the ninth century king 
. Sena II (846-880), according to Mabh&v, 51.27 ff, undertook 
a campaign against the Pandyas which ended with the cap- 
ture and the plundering of their capital Madhura, and indeed 
his son Dappula V speaks of the victory obtained by his : 
father over the Pandyas. In a similar manner king Udaya . 
II's (880-891) struggles in Kohana and Malaya (Maháv. 
51,94 ff) are proved as historical by an inscription of his 
brother Kassapa IV. oe 

Parakkamabahu I’s immediate predecessor Gajabahu 

(Mahàv. 62, 19ff.) is, strange to say, nob mentioned in most of 
: the Sinhalese books. on history. But in the Devanagara inscrip- 
- tion’ Parakkama expressly says that he has brought Lanka 
under his dominion after having conquered bwo rivals, 
the first of whom is called Gajabšhu ; then follows a lacuna 
of about 7 or 8 akkharas which Bell has no doubt rightly 
supplied by Manabharana 

Finally I may refer to a number of names: of ‘monasteries 
and of persons, mentioned in the Mahávamsa— some. of them : 
only onte—and occurring also in ‘inscriptions. The Kassapa- ` 


७ 


. I Ataviragollava pillar inscription, Wickramesinghe, Ep. Zeyl, H 
| 9 44, 48 : 

2 Ep. Zeyl, I, pp. 200, 204 

3 H.C. P. Bell, Report on the Kégalla District, p, 75 
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girivih&ra (44,98 ; 48,24) and the Macchatittha (48,24) are 

ealled Kasubgiri and Mastota in the slab inscriptions of 
Mahinda IV on the Mihintale hill (Ep. Zeyl., I, pp. 216, 221, 
227).  Mandalagiri (46.29 &e.) or Mandaligiri (71.3) may be i 
identified with the Mädqiligiri in an inscription discovered 
at that place (Ep. Zeyl., II, p. 28); Virankurarama (50,68) 
with. the Viràükur& in a Vessagiri inscription (Ep. Zeyl., T 

p. 28); Saüghasena (60.70) with the Sangsen&ráma in an` 
_ inscription of Kassapa V (Ep. Zeyl., I, p.:51); and -Küfatissa | 
(51.74) with the Ku]utisa-rad-mahavehera. in a Polonnaruva 
inscription (Tp. Zeyl., II, p. 80). From .Mahāv. 39.11 we 
learn that Kassapa I enlarged the Issarasamanarama and 
‘that he gave the new vih&ra the names of his two daughters ` 
Bodhi and Uppalavanns and of his own. : In an inscription of 


Mahinda IV.in:Vessagiri we really find the name Isuramenu- -> 


Bo-U pulvan-Kasubgirivihàra (Ep. Zeyl., I, p. 81) 
. Nala, the wife of prince Udaya, the brother of Sena I, is 
mentioned in Mahàv. 50,9 and in the Mahakalatteva inserip- 
tion?, There also occurs the-name of king Kassapa 1V's chief 
seriba Sena who is mentioned in Mahav. 52,33. Kutthaka, the 
senüpati of Sena IT (51.88) is called senavirad Kuttha in two, 
inscriptions. The name of Vajiragga, general of Udaya II 
(51,105 &c.) also occurs in inscriptions in various forms (Ep. 
Zeyl., I, p. 193). ‘There is aslight difference between the 
chronicle (5, 49) and the inscriptions (Ep. Zeyl., II, pp. 184ff., 
194ff.) concerning the name of king Vikkamabahu II's queen 
Sunàri or Sundari. — f i 

I need not say so much about the third part of the chro- 
nicle. Chs. 80 and 81, dealing with the history of 
Parakkamabahu LI's predecessors, and again Ch. 90. dealing. 
with that of his successors, have the same character as the 
portion eomposed by Dhammakitti, They are based on the 
same or similar documents. 


r Ed, Müller, Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, no, 110, 
2 Wickramesinghe, Ep. Zeyl, 1, pp. 164 and 175. 
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Of king Sahasamalla’s! coronation the exact date is given 
- in an inscription. According to. Fleet’s calculation ib took . 
place on. Wednesday, the 23rd August, 1200, and this is the - 
first absolutely certain date in the history of Ceylon. - a 
The two queens Kalyanavati, daughter of Nissankamalla, - 

and Lilavati, dauchter of Parakkamabahu I, are mentioned 

- in inscriptions (Ep. Zeyl; IE, 94,111, 190 ; I, 176f£, IT, 1928) 
The names of the latter and of her general Parakkama (Mahàv. | 

. 60,50 52) occur in the introductory stanza of the Dathavamsa? 
which was composed by Dhammakitti at the general's sugges 
tion f 

` . There is some. difficulty concerning king Kittinissanka or 


Nissatikamalla (1187-1196). No Sinhalese ruler haa left so -. n 


many inscriptions as he, but in. the Mahüvamsa the . 
-aecount of his reign is finished in 9 verses (50, 18-20) 
There is, however, hardly a fundamental discrepancy between 
the chronicle and the inscriptions, In the former, several of 
the meritorious works mentioned in the latter, are enumerated 
as for instance, the adornment of the Jambukola-vihara now 





- 2*7 Dambul, his liberality towards the Church, and his pilgrimage 





to the Adam's peak. ` Others, like his campaigns against the 
Colas and other peoples of Southern India, are passed over 
. 4ü'silenee, There is no doubt that Nissanka was an eminent 
ruler, but he also was a proud man and the founder: of a 
` new Kalinga dynasty in Ceylon. The bombastic style of his 
‘inscriptions probably had the object of increasing its prestige. 
The account of the chronicle is in this case, I think, , nearer 
to truth than that of the inscriptions, — — ह 
Virabahu, Nissanka’s son, and Vikramabahu, his younger 
brother (80, 27, 28), are mentioned in inscriptions (Ep. Zeyl., 
IL, 111, 92). The decline caused by the usurper Magha (80, 58ff) . 
also appears to be true history although external ‘testimonies 


1 Mahsv., $0.32. See the note in my transl, Cülav, II, p. 130, n. 1. 
," 2 Cf Rhys Davids edition in the Journ. Pali Text Soc, 1884, 
+ p 109. f ag 
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are lacking. The rule of Vijayab&hu III (81, 10ff.) represents 
` the national reaction against the tyranny of the foreigner, 
‘The Pandu king Kulasekhara mentioned in 90, 47 as a con- f 
temporary of Bbuvanekabahu I (1272-1283). is no doubt the 
Pandya Kulase'.haradeva I (1268-1308), alias Maravarman, 
-who has left: se veral Tamil inscriptions in Southern India,}- 
In one of them the name of his general Ariyacakkavattin 
- (Mahàv. 90, 44) also occurs.? TR. 
. The remaining chapters (82-88) however have a different - 
` appearance.. They are dedicated to the favourite hero of the 
compiler of this part of the Ctilavamsa, “Parakkamabahu Il 
(1225 1269). “They resemble more a panegyric - than a | 
chronicle. .The author intends to draw the picture of an . 
ideal king, Parakkama is chiefly deseribed as the devoted 
. protector of the Buddhist Order who worships the sacred tooth ॑ 
: relic and celebrates great sacrificial | festivals in its honour, 
The description of the miracle performed by the relic (82, - 
41ff) is elearly the imitation of a similar passage in the old ` 
| Mabavamsa (81, 96ff) and “that of all the, meritorious . 
works done by himself or suggested by the king reminds 
us of a similar description in the latest portion of the . 


` chronicle, 


There may be an historical kernel in some of the narratives ` - 


even in this parb of the Cülavamsa, e, g. in chapter 83 
entitled subjugation of the hostile kings. But Parakkama- 
bahu’s victory is no doubt much exaggerated. We have 
seen above that he certainly never succeeded in governing 
over the whole island, The invasion of the Javakas, related 
in 83, 36f can also be taken as an historical fact, and ib is 
also eredible that the king made his son Vijayabühu co-regent 
(88, 177), as coregency repeatedly occurs in the lash cenburies 
of the Sinhalese kingdom. Vijayab&hu’s name and that of 


Y See Epigraphia Indica, Vil, Appendix, pp. 146 ff, nos, 911, 
919, 920, 921, 
2 See Codrington, Short History of Ceylon, p. 80, 
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his brother Bhuvanekabahu (87, 16) occur in a Yáüpalu in 
Seripbion!. . 

From the end of ch, 90, in its fourth and last part (LI, 3), 
the Cülavamsa gradually loses its value as an historical source 
The introductory portion (ch. 90, v. 105ff, and chs. 91-93) has 
a rather fragmentary character. It extends over the. time 


` from a.p. 1833 to A.D. 1598, comprising the history of the M 


kings from Bhuvanekabahu IIT to Rajasiha I. About the most 
. eminent persons like Alagakkonara (91, 3ff), r Mayadhanu, the 
chronicler has little to say. King Dharmapala is. nob even 


mentioned. From the Cülavamsa alone we hardly get. i 


^ a right idea of the’ disunion, ab that time. of the Sinhalese | 
kingdom ; the chronicler pays regard to the Kandy court d 
only -9 
A. very remarkable episode in the history of Ceylon the Eos 
knowledge of which we oweto Chinese sources is entirely 
passed over in thé chronicle? King Vijayab&hu VI, a scion 
of the family of Alagakkon&ra, was taken prisoner to China in 
A.D. 1409, and there was an. interregnum of about six years 2 
‘in Ceylon. That we have a gap here in the chronicle clearly _ 


appears from the words introducing the history of the next '- 
king Perakkainabahu VI: tato aparabhagasmim then ata later . -: 


. time (91, 15). The heroic figure of Rajasiha L does not also > 
`. stand forth so promiaently as ib deserves. In this case the | 
reason is that the king: renounced the Buddhist faith, went, 
-over to Hinduism and even persecuted the bhikkhus. © 

It is noticeable that just the most important event within 
- the whole period, the arrival on the island of the Portu-. 
cuese (A.D. 1505 or 1506) is nowhere related. The Parangi 
are. first mentioned a century later under king Senaratana 
(95, 4ff.) who was compelled by them to leave Kandy and to 
bring the tooth relie to a safe place. The chronicle alludes 


1 H. C, P, Bell, Arch, Survey Reports Ceylon, 1911-12, p. 63 
2 See my transl, of Cülav, If, note to gz, 14 (p. 214, n. 2); Cod- 
rington, 1, 1, p. 85 f, 89, . 
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here to de Azavedo's expedition against the Sinhalese capital - 
A, D: 1611 : 
In chapter 96 we also hear of victories gained over the. 
| Portuguese by Rajasiha IL-and of his negotiations with the 
Olandas. The most valuable part of the latest Cülavamsa is 
however the passage 99, 108-139 dealing with the military i 
events of the year 1765 whieh were so disastrous for the 
Dutch troops, “But in all these passages we never find any 
information whieh is more aceurate or more detailed than 
what we learn from Portaguese or Dutch. records, We only 
see with a mixture of amazement and coinpassion how Sinha- 
: lese eyes looked at those events which initiated. the: break- 
| down of their old and glorious kingdom 
We hear of victories only and suecessful battles whilstin | 
realty the Sinhalese power was rapidly declining. -Alt failures ` 
or internal frietions aud calamities are suppressed. The stand- 
point of the chronicle is one-sided to the utmost, It was the 
fiction in the Dutch period that the Olandas were servants 
of the Kandy king and entrusted. by him with the protection 
of the coast of Lank& (96, 32; 100, 63). In diplomacy 
the. foreigners were no doubt superior to the Sinhalese and 
perhaps also in recklessness and sometimes even in cruelty, - 
We fully understand that Tibbotuvàve Sumangala paid 
much more attention to clerical affairs than to foreign politics 
Therefore those passages which deal with the messages . sent 
to Burma and Siam by the kings Vimaladhammasuriya I and 
II by Vijayarajasiha and Kittisirirajasiha to fetch bhikkhus 
from those countries and thus to renew the ecclesiastical life 
in Ceylon (94, 15ff., 92, 8tf., 98, 87ff., 100, 54ff.) are perhaps 
of some historical interest, Besides we hear in the last. 


I We hear of such clerical relations between Birma and Ceylon 
already in the Kalyani inscription of king Ramadhipati of Pegu (1746 
A. D.). Cf. Taw Sein Ko, Indian Antiquary xxii, 1893, p. Ir, 29, 85, 
150, 206, 236 (Major R.C. Temple, ib. p. 279), The Singhalese king who 
invited the theras from Birma to Ceylon is called in the inscription 
Bhuvanekabahu (vi, 1473-1480 A D.) 
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chapters of the chronicle, chiefly in chs, 99 and 100 which are 
verbose panegyrics on king Kittisirirajasiha, again and 
again.of splendid féasts and processions ever described with 
the conventional phrages—of the open-handedness of the kings, 
of costly presents dedicated to the tooth relic, of noble monu- 
‘ments and buildings erécted here and there—all in sad con- 
trasb-with the real conditions of the kingdom, so near at that 
. time to 1ts ruin 
To sum up the results of the inquiry : On the whole the 
Mahavamsa-is a trustworthy chronicle and the foremost 
document of Ceylonese history, though of course a sound and 
` cautious criticism can never be dispensed with. The value 
‘of the chronicle. is different in its different parts. The 
first few chapters of its oldest portion (D contain a 
- mixture of legends and historical truth. It is however nob 
too difficult to separate the two elements from one another 
the account of Devanampiyatissa’s reign seems to be historical 
at least in the:main features, and with Dutthagdmanis time 
we reach the firm ground of a trustworthy: tradition i 
The first part.of the Oülavamsa (II, 1) is probably the 
most reliable portion of the whole chronicle although allow- 
‘ances for some poetical licenses must be made in the description 
ofthe character and the deeds of Parakkamabahu I. The second - 
part (IL 2) is hardly inferior to the preceding portion but the 
exaggerations and embellishments in the account of  Parakka- 
mabahu 118 reign appear to Have increased in comparison 
with the corresponding passages of IL, 1 
The most recent portion of the Cülavamsa (IL 3) is at 
the same time the most indifferent part. The narrative of 
the chronicle is incomplete and: one-sided, The Portuguese 
and Dutch reports which now must be considered first, also 
require criticism, bub they are ab any rate more ample and 
exhaustive. Nevertheless even these final chapters of the 
chronicle are not withoub interest, as they allow us an insight 
into the mental condition of the Sinhalese people in that 
tragic period of decline. ह : 
Wing. GEIGER 


Sir Eyre Coote and the Question of Military Command 
| in the Carnatic War ( 1780-89). 


The ninth section of the Regulating Act of 1773 made ib 
illegal for the: presidencies of Madras and Bombay to com- 
mence hostilities or to conclude treaties, without the sanction 
of the governor general and council of Bengal, except in cases ` 
of imminent necessity, or when there were special orders from 
‘the Court of Directors. The Bengal government thus ac- ` 
quired control over the commencement and termination of 
hestilities. - ‘But over the. intermediate function of the con- 
duct of wars, they were given no control. The Act, by consii- 
tuting the Bengal government as a superintending presidency, 
had by implication thrown heavy responsibilities. on their 
shoulders ; and the Directors had expressly made them respon- 
` sible for the security of the possessions of the Company.? 
Besides both Madras and Bombay were to a large extent 
dependent on Bengal for men and money. for the conduct 
of wars Yet-the powers which the Supreme Council 
‘possessed were ofa strictly limited character, An illogical 
position had thus been created which in the face of 
necessity could not endure, . This became patent when war. 
with Haidar Ali broke out in the Carnatic in 1780. l 
` In September of that yoar the Bengal government 
received from Madras the news of the fatal overthrow of Col, 
‘Baillie’s detachment, with an earnest prayer for assistance in 
the crisis. Thereupon the Supreme Council resolved to send 
15 lakhs of rupees to Madras? and a large detachment by sea. 


r Directors to Bengal—39 March 1774; para. I, Bengal Des- 
patches, vol. 7. 

2 Vide article on the ninth section of the Act of 1773 in Calcutta 
Review, May, 1930. 

3 Bengal Secret and Military Consultations, 26 Sept, 17:2, vol. 
56, p. 381. š i 
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Sir Eyre Coote, commander-in-chief of the Company’s forces, 
was requested to proceed with the troops to Madras and “ to 
take the. command: of the army upon that establishment.”* 
The sum of 15 lakhs was consigned to the commander-in-chief 
to be employed for the payment of the troops under his 
command. At the same time he was: authorized to advance 
any part of the money, if he thought it expedient, upon 
request to the Madras government. A. paymaster was 
appointed to be in. charge of the money, so that its expendi- 
ture might remain subject to the control of the Bengal 
government.’ It is interesting to note that the supreme 
government was following the precedent set. by the Madras 
government in 1756, when Clive was despatched to recover 
Calcutta, with powers independent of Fort William. I 
Coote reached Madras in November, 1780. He had 
brought with him the Bengal order for the suspension of 
Whitehill, the governor of Madras, who had not carried out 
the instructions of the Supreme Council to restore the Guntur 
circar to Basalat Jang, the brother of the Nizam; and had 
_ defied the superior authority by suspending John Holland, the 
Bengal agent at JHyderabad from the Madras service. 
Charles Smith, the new governor, was peither in a situation, 
nor had the inclination to set up an independent attitude 
towards Bengal, Besides the Madras government had been: 
thoroughly discreditd as a result of their proved inability to 
defend themselves against Haidar Ali, and were new depen- 
‘dent on Bengal for the means of carrying on the war. 
It wes not unnatural, therefore, that the entire direction of 

the war passed over to Coote, and the Madras government 
were reduced to the position of a commissariat department. 
This did nob mean that the Bengal government now obtained 
the direction of the war. Toa certain extent, indeed, Coote 
represented: Bengal. He was a member of that govern- 


Ir Ibid, p. 395. 


a 


2 Bengal Public Consultation, 27 Sept, 1780; vol. 39, ? 14+ - 
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ment, and he was sent oub by that government to save the ` 
Company's position in the Carnatic, On the other hand, on 
his arrival ab Madras he had taken the second place in the 
Council there,! and become as much a member of the Madras 
‘government as he was of Bengal, Again, 16 was true that 
Coote was at the head of a detachment from Bengal. 
Bat it was a small parb of the English army engaged in the 
Carnatic war. Coote commanded the major part of that 
army nob by any authority that he brought. from Bengal, but 
by the power which he derived from tho various ‘commissions 
that he held. As commander-in-chief of the King’s forces in 
India he possessed supreme authority over the King’s forces 

‘at Madras. As commander-in-chief of the Company’s forcés 
' ja India, he enjoyed superintending powers over the military 
department at Madras,’ though as vague and’ undefined as 
those possessed by the governor general and council over the 
foreign relations of that presidency. To add to these the 
Madras Select Committee gave up their right to direct the 
war in favour of Coote. They sent -instructions to officers in 
command of the Madras forces to obey all orders which they 
might receive from Coote, and remained satisfied with requir- 
ing them to send regularly information of all the material. 
occurrences, Coote’s powers were thas various in their 
origin. No essential part of them seems to have been de- 
rived from the authority of the Bengal government, which 
indeed laeked any power of the kind that they could delegate 
to Coote. ) 

The Directors, however, expected the Bengal government 
to take up the conduct of the war. On hearing of the first 
reports of Haidar’s invasion the Directors wrote to Bengal, 
‘jb will require your instant and powerful exertion to recover 


1 Directors to Bengal—29 March 1774, para 57, Bengal Despat- 
ches, vol. 7. ` 

2 Ibid, paras 50-58, 

3 Smith's Minute and Resolution of Select Committee—Madras 
Select Committee consultations—27 Nov, 1780, vol, 3, p. 2082 
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affairs from disorder in that quarter. We...rely with 
confidence upon your best endeavours being immediately exer- 
. ted for that purpose.” ? “This might mean nothing more than 
an order to the governor-general and council to render assis- 
tance to the Madras government, But the language in which 
they wrote to Madras was unambiguous. They said, “ag our 
governor-general and council must take the lead if negotiation 
be necessary, so must they also direct the plan of joint oper. . 
. ations for all our presidencies if ‘war shall be unavoidable , 
and it is our order that all their requisitions be to the utmost 
of your ability implicitly obéyed."*? The Directors clearly 
realized that for the efficient conduct of the war, a unified 
control of the operations was absolutely necessary, It wag 
a frank acknowledgment of the fact that the Regulating Act. ` 
` had created a position which was illogical, l 
The circumstances however were considerably modified 
when in June 1781 Lord Macartney, 2 man of ability and 
reputation, arrived as governor of Madras, There is no doubt 
that Macartney was actuated by a sincere desire to cultivate 
the friendship of the governor-general, and to co-operate with 
the supreme government. But Warren Hastings never under- 
stood Macartney, and misconstrued his honest criticism for 
opposition, This was because the governor-general had un- 
fortunately developed a dislike of Macartney ‘based on an 
unfounded belief that he was seeking to undermine Lis posi- 
tion at home, Given the best of relations between the 
‘Superintending and subordinate presidencies, tha Regulating 
Act could not be worked. without difficulty, With Hastings’ 
attituae towards Macartney, its working was impossible, The 
question of military command in the Carnatic war thai 
appears to-have been solved to a certain extent by the. self- 


1 Directors to Bengal—11 April 1781, para .6, Bengal Despatches, 
vol irn — l : f 

2 Directors to Madras—Ir April 1781, para 3, Madras Despatches, 
No. o. l i : 
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abnegation of Charles Smits administration, therefore, erop- 
ped up again.. The situation was further complicated by the 
fact that Sir Eyre Goote, who oxcreisod: "hab command, was 
a man whom it was hard to please: 

" Macartney was nob a person to remain’ satisfied in-the 
narrow sphere with which Charles Smith had been content, 
He did aot, indeed, rovoke the resolution: of the former 
government entrusting Coote with sole powers of dirécting 
the war, But he accepted the situation with a. note of 
protest? In no Aimo, differences hobwoen him and Coote 
arose on the subject of atbackine tho Dutch settlements. As 
Coote was indifferent to the nocossity of attacking them 
immediately, Macartney took up the task himself. The expedi- 
tion did not include a single man from the main army. Yet 
Coote complained that the Madras government interfered with 
his command. This was only onc tunone the many grounds 
of Coote's «dissatisfaction with the Madras government, IIo 
was perpetually complaining about the want of transport and 
supplies. He carried with him an unwieldy army, in which 
the camp followers far exceeded the number of soldiers. 
Nobody could suggest to him the need of economy, for he 
would burst out into a childish rage, coustruc any remark as: 
interference with his powers, and threaten to give up his 
command, Flis experience and reputation were invaluable, 
and he was undoubtedly the man best fitted for the ander- 
taking.” But old age and bodily infirmity-had reduced his 
mental powers, and his extremely bad temper made him a 
very difficult inan to deal with. The efforts of Lord Maeart- 
ney to keep him in good humour were of no avail. Differences 
between Coote and the Madras government reached such au 
acute stago that, early in February, 1782, both parties 
appealed to Bengal. Coote sent Graham, his Persian inter- 
preter, to Bengal to place his complaints before the Supreme 


I Minute of Consultation—Madras Select Com, Cons, 6 April 
1782, vol, I2, p, 957. | 
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Council, and threatened to resign the command in case the 
Bengal government did nob interpose their authority On 
their part the’ Madras government complained that Coote 
lid not either disclose to them his plans of military. opera- 
tions, or attend the meetings of the Select Committee. 
Macartney sent his private secretary, Staunton to explain 
matters to Hastings.’ 

Tye governor-general and council were iu a difficult situa- 
tion. But they considered‘ the need of keeping Coote in 
good humour, of the greatest importance. “Accordingly they 
recommended the Madras government to “allow him an 
entire and unparticipated command over all the forces acting 
under your authority in the Carnatic,” excepting the gurri- 
son of Madras. The Madras government were to exercise 
their authority in cases in which the safety of the state 
might make their interference absolutely necessary, But 
in all other cases, they wished that the whole conduct of 
the war might be left to Sir Eyre Coote, Besides, “the 
conciliation of the dependent ‘chiefs of the. Carnatic, . the 
acceptance of terms offered by those of the enemy, and in 
general such other acta as do not fall within the express ` 
line of military command, but which may contribute to the 
, success of its operations" should be. entrusted to Coote's dis- 
eretion; The Supreme Council asked to be excused for their 
intervention. on the occasion by referring to the fact that 
the resources of Bengal were being drained for the defence 
of the Carnatic, which obliged them to regard the war as. 
their own, and “more interestingly though nob so immediate- 
ly our coucern than yours" They reminded Madras that 
they did not assume the powers vested in them by the Direc- 


I Coote to Bengal—3 Feb, 1782, Beng, Secret Cons,, 25 Feb, 1782, 
vol. 63, p. 399 

2 Madras to Bengal—3 Feb, 1782 (1 Feb, in Madras consultations), 
Idem. pp. 405-6. 

3 Macartney to Hastings—3 Feb, 1782— British Museum Addi- 
tional Mss. No, 29, 153 fo. 27. ; 
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' letter of the 11th April 1781 because its exercise would 
have been “as ungrateful to you, as it would be painful to 
ourselves.” The Bengal government did not command, but 
only recommended a certain course of action, “and this degree 
of interference is assumed by us, more with a view to lessen 
the wéighb of your responsibility. by taking on ourselves a 
considerable portion of it,---than for the purpose, of influ- 
encing your measures or of opposing the judgment on which. | 
you had formed them ' 

Hastings was obviously fretting under the limited nature l 
of the powers given to the Supreme Council. Writing to 
Coote he said that “though the Court of Directors have em- 
. powered us to issue our. orders to the other presidencies and 
have commanded them to obey us, yet as they have given us no 

power fo enforce our orders, the obedierice:which may be paid 
to them remains as optional as the compliance which they 
might have given to our advice, before we were invested with 
this extraordinary charge.” . His letter to Macartney 
necessarily assumed a different tone. "The governor-general , 
expressed therein his anxious desire “to co-operate with you 
firmly and liberally for the support of your authority, and 
for the honour of your administration,---”3 

The Madras government were extremely dissatisfied with. 

the Bengal letter, and entered a protest against it in their 
own records They doubted whether it was necessary to the 
success of the Company’s affairs that extraordinary powers 
should be given to Coote when it was certain that the Madras 
government. would exercise their powers for the common 
welfare. They admitted that a distinction could be profitably 
made between the powers necessary to be exercised in a 
“foreign and distant service,’ and those requisite for 


r Bengal to Madras—-11 March 1782, Bengal Secret Cons, 
11 March, 1782, vol, 63, pp. 520-31. 

2 Hastings to.Coote—2; March 1782; Gleig, Memoirs of the Life 
of Warren Hastings, vol. 3, p. 5. 

3 Hastings to Macartney—21 March 1782— of. cit, p. 4. 
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directing military operations near the seat of government; 
giving the commander-in-chief extraordinary powers in 
the former case. The Bengal. recommendations, in their 
opinion, carried “the force. of the most positive com- 
mand,” and amounted to an “absolute dereliction” of the 
authority of the Madras government. Under the circum- 
stances they desired. to be freed from all responsibility for 
the subsequent conduct of the war, while they promised to 
“redouble our vigilance and zeal for the public service.” ? 
. The Madras government discreetly refrained from commu- 
nicating their opinions to the governor-general and council, 
io whom they replied in a. single line that they would pay 
implicit obedience to all their commands contained in their 
letter, Writing to Coote they said that they invested him 
with all the “powers, authorities and responsibilities” which 
the governor-general and council desired that he should 
possess, and that they would conform as far as practicable 
to the recommendations of the Bengal government from a 
sense of duty to their employers, who had directed them to. 
follow the lead of the Supreme Council at that orisis.? 
The Bengal government seemed for a time satisfied that 
‘the line which they had followed bad produced the desired 
effect, as Madras had informed them of their desire to comply 
with: the recommendations, and Coote had expressed his 
‘satisfaction, But soon it was found that the new arranger 
ment was nob working smoothly and that the same quarrel 
between Coote and the Madras government continued. Coote 
showed no desire to consult them or bo inform them. of his. 
plans, and the southern presidency lamented that the Bengal 
government “having vested. nob only all the military powers, 


r Minute of Consultation— Madras Select Com, Cons, 6 April, 
1782, vol. 12, pp. 933-959. | * o 
2 Madras to Bengal~11 April 1782, Beng. Secret Cons, 
29 April, 1782- Vol. 64, p. 380. T 
.3 Madras to Coute—11 April 1732, Elem, ro May 1782, vol 65, 
PIJO: ' 
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but several others in Sir Eyre Coote, the ancient.constitu- 
tional system of this government subsists no more"?! - 

It would be interesting to illustrate the position to which 
the Madras government: were relegated in consequence of 
the powers vested in Coote by the ‘governor-general. and 
council, In June 1782’ the Bengal. government inform- 
ed Madras that a treaty had been concluded with Sindhia, 
They forwarded a copy of the treaty, and left it to the Madras 
government to make.such discretionary use of the informa- 
tion as they considered necessary.* Madras did not then 
wish to show. Haidar too: greab a desire for péace, and 
wrote to Coote asking him whether from any recent events 
he had guessed pacific inclinations in Haidar.’ Tb happened 
that at this time an envoy from Haidar was in Coote’s 
camp.* Ooote in his reply did not consider it necessary to 
communicate this fact to the Madras- government. He 
only wrote that he had done everything, likely to lead to 
peace with Haidar, and “whatever occurrences have happened 
of this nature,” he had communicated to the governor-general 
and council as being the only authority who. could decide.on 
matters of that kind. In this, he said, he acted strictly ac- 
cording to the directions he had received from Bengal5 The 
Madras government naturally complained that they could not 
reconcile the latitude which had been given them to make 
‘discretionary use of the information with any power thab 
might have been given to Coote tó negotiate, ९ 


. I Madras to Bengal—6 June 1782, Id, 4 July, 1782, vol. 65, 
p. 365. i B 

2 Bengal to Madras—3 June 1782, Id, 3 June, 1782, vol: 65, p. 73. 

3 Madras to Coote—27 June 1782, Id, 5 -Aug., 1782, vol, 65, 
pp. 563-4. E 

4 Coote to Bengal—21:. June 1782, Id, 8 July, 1782, vol Os, 
p. 462. l I i 

5 Coote to Madras—28 June 1782, Id. 5 Aug, 1782, vol. 65, 
p. 567. F 
6 Madras to Bengal-~30 June 1732, Id, pp. 536-8, 
LIQ. JUNE, 1930 
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The Supreme Council's recommendations of the 11th March 
1782 had thus taken away large parts of the foreign policy . 
from the hands of the Madras governmenv, and reduced them 
to a position neither dreamt of by the authors of the. Regu- 
lating Act, nor perhaps meant by the instructions of the 
-Court of Directors of the 11th April 1781. 

The Madras government deprived of their powers were 
naturally attempting to shift the responsibility on to other 
shoulders, Jb was with this object that in their letter to 
Coote they had added the word “responsibilities” to the ‘words 
"powers and authorities," The war was not going on well, 
and the Bengal government too were unwilling to have any ` 
‘responsibility on themselves, They desired that Madras 
should follow their recommendations as advice, and keep the 
responsibility on their shoulders. They therefore in their letter 
of the 4th July 1782! withdrew the words which had given 
. the appearance of commands to their recommendations of the 
11th March, and asserted that Madras still shared with Coote 
the responsibility for the conduct of the operations in the 
same degree as they did before. They left ib at the option of 
Madras to follow their recommendations or not, Ab the 
same time they declared that the Madras government could 
not be absolved from the moral obligation to follow them, 
' because circumstances made ib their duty to entrust Coote 
with the sole.conduct of the war. In short they expected 
them to comply with their recommendations of the 11th 
March, but of their own volition. That they did not desire 
to withdraw from Coote the powers, which they had recom- 
mended should be given to him, is clear from the fact that a 
few days later, on the 8th July they gave Coote latitude to 
negotiate with Haidar.? 

The governor-general and council looked forward with 


1. Bengal to Madras—4 July 1782, Id. 4 July 1782, vol. 65, 
pp. 416-430. ' d "T Tn 
2 Bengal to Coote—8 July 1782, Id, 8 July 1782, vol. 65, p. 498. 
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. dread to the time when Coote would come to know that they 
had left it at the option of the Madras government to obey 
or disobey the recommendations. They do nob seem to have 
. addressed a letter to Coote on this subject. Hastings wrote 
to Sir John Macpherson, “...Care must-be taken of 
the double-edged weapon that while we withdraw it from his 
lordship it does not wound the General. That I most fear."! 
Coote was away from Madras when. the Bengal letter of 
the 4th July was received, and no steps were taken by the 
Madras government till his return, "The Select Committee 
was then summoned. : As Coote did. not attend, the Madras 
government sent a copy of the Bengal letter to him, and in- 
formed him that since the governor-general and council had 
censured them for inaction, they were compelled to take up 
again the consideration of measures necessary for the public 
safety and welfare, and thathey should be happy if Coote, 
‘by his presence ab the committee, assisted them in their deli- 
berations. The Madras government unable to get rid‘ of 
their responsibilities, had decided to resume the normal exer- 
eise of their powers, though they were not against allowing 
Coote some latitude in the exercise of his military command. 
Coote however was dissatisfied at the alteration of his position 
and refused to attend the ‘meetings of the Select Committee 
On the 28th September, 1782 the old General returned to 
Bengal in disgust 
oote's departure left the Madras government to aet as 
they liked, unfettered by any other authority. The relations 
between the two presidencies, however, did not improve on 
that account, for. the subordinate government having uu- 


I Hastings to Macpherson—July 1782; H. Dodwell, “Warren 
Hastings’ letters to Sir John Macpherson”, p. 155. . 

2 Madrass to Coote—22 Aug. 1732; Madras Sel, Com, Cons., 
22 Aug. 1782, vol, I4, pp. 2533-37. 

3 Madras to Bengal—30 Aug. 1782, Id. 30 Aug, 1782, vol, 15, 
p, 2676, 
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burdened their mind .in a letter to Bengal on the injustice 
lately done to them,! au acrimonious correspondence follow- 
ed. Besides General Stuart who succeeded Coote in the 
chief command, caused -more embarrasment to the Madras 
government than Sir Eyre had done. The powers exercised - 
by Coote independently of the civil authorities had corrupt- - 
` ed the views of the military officers. ` Stuarts claim as com: 
mander-in-chief of the king’s forces to be independent of the 
Company's civil servants was a mere pretéxt to enjoy the 
extraordinary powers which his predecessor had possessed, 

At the end of 1782 the death of Haidar Ali provided the 
Company with the right moment to strike hard at their enemy. 
The Madras government clearly realised the necessity for 
“vigorous action. Bub Stuart engaged in his quarrel with. the 
civil authorities could nob be induced to advance.? In a series 
of letters to Coote he poured forth his complaints against the 
measures of tlie Madras government.. These letters presented 
before the Bengal board still further fanned the hostility of | - 
the governor general and council against the subordinate 
` presidency. The Supreme Council fell into the assumption 
that the Madras government were incompetent to deal with 
the situation. Since ib was not possible for the controlling 
presidency to supervise effectively the conduct of the mili- 
tary operations, they ‘desired Sir Eyre Coote to return to 
the Carnatic. Coote was willing to take up his duties again, 
but on the condition of being freed from all authority except 
that of the Supreme Council? The board regarded the re- 
quest of the commander-iu-chief as very reasonable, in view 
of the fact that he was the only person who could utilise the 
then favourable turn in the uffairs of the Company, and bring 
the war to an end. They therefore resolved that their recom- 
mendations of the 11th March, 1782 be now repeated in the 


I Id. 
2 Barrow, Life of Lord Macartney, vol. I, p, 172. 
3 Minute of Consultation— Bengal Sec, Cons, 6 Jan. 1783, vol, 69, 
pP. 10-16, 
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. form of commands. In this, they declared, they were authorized 
‘by the Directors’ letter of the 11th April, 1781. They. assur- . 
_ed Coote that he would have “the entire and-effectual support : 
of this governnionb as far as we can constitutionally give 10.17 
Over and above extraordinary powers for the conduct of the 
war, Coote was given a discretionary power to -negotiate and 
conclude a treaty with Tipu. He was also empowered to 
conclude any engagement he might think proper, with any 
of the chiefs in Tipu's service; in order to withdraw their 
allegiance from him.? "Phe Supreme Council decided to send. 
ten lakhs of rupees with the General, and resolved that “this 
and all future supplies of treasure for the service of the army 
in the Carnatic shall be consigned to him.”8 
When the Bengal orders in pursuance of these resolutions 
reached Madras, the subordinate government replied -that 
they had once rebeived such instructions as orders, and had 
béen told that they had misconstrued them. They there- 
fore received them on this occasion merely as recommenda- 
tions, By accepting them in that light, they were aware 
that they kept the responsibility on themselves, But the 
experience they had of the use made by Sir Eyre Coote of 
his sole and exclusive powers made them unwilling to surren- 
der to him again the authority of their government, How- 
ever they would pay attention to the measures which might 
‘be proposed by Coote as a member of their Select Committee, 
They admitted that, in accordance with the orders of the Direc- 
tors, they were bound to obey any plan of operations. direot- 
ed by the supreme government. But nowhere did they 
find any authority given to the Supreme Council to transfer 
` their powers to any other person. 


Id., 9 Jan. 1783, vol. 69, pp. 165-69. 
Id., 27 Feb. 1783, vol, 70, 
Id. : 
4 Madras to Bengal—-19 April 1783, Id, 7 May 1793, vol, 71, 
pP. 502-20. I 
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On Sir Eyre Coote’s return to Madras (April, 1783) the 


government invited him to attend the Select Committee, | 


With reference to his powers; they told him that the whole 
executive power, civil and military, was lodged in the 
governor and select committee of Fort Sb, George and could 
not be transfered, otherwise than by.an act of Parliament l 
oran order of the Company, neither of whieh had ordered : 
such a transfer. They therefore regarded him, while -at 
"Madras, as dependent on their orders, and gave him notice 
“that we shall hold it unwarrantable iu you to do any act 
except in such matters of detail as the Regulations of. 1774 


-. and 1778 allow, without.our participation, or such others as 


time may not allow us to consult you about.” 

. When this letter was written Coote was stricken with his 
last illness, Ile theréfore did not read it, On the 26th April 
1788, a few days after his return to Madras, the great soldier 

passed away. ` It is difficult to say what turn affairs, would 

have taken if Coote had not died at that moment. Coote had 
returned to Madras expecting to exercise the sole power of 
' conducting the war and concluding a peace. The supreme 
government had pledged: themselves to support him. Tho 

Madras govenment had, on the other hand, refused to part 

with ° their powers. Out of ‘this complex situation, the 

Company was extricated only by the hand of providence. 

One thing, however, is clear. The president and Select 
. Committee of Madras could not legally. incur the penalty of 
. suspension for disobedience to this particular order, That 
penalty was prescribed by the Regulating Act, whereas the: 
supreme government, in entrustiug to Coote the sole command 
professed to act according to the orders of the Directors, 

On Coote's death, difficulty arose as to the money which. 
he had brought along with him. ‘The captain of the ship in 
which he, had performed the voyage, delivered the money to, 
Colonel Owen, as acting for Sir Eyre Coote. Colonel Owen 


1: Madras to Coote—24 April 1783, Id., pp. 532-6, 
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refused to hand over the money to the Madras government, 
The difficulty was however removed by the Supremo, Council's 
order to thab officer to make such delivery.! » ° 
In accordance with the instructions of the Court of 
Directors, it was now the duty of the governor general and 


council to issue: orders regarding the conduct of the military . 


operations,: or for the commencement ` of negotiations if such. 
was neccessary. Bub they abstained from giving any such 
order. Their silence loft Madras free to exercise their. 
authority to the best of their judgment. 

It is clear that the. effective prosecution of the Carnatic 
‘War on the Company's side was considerably hampered by 
' these dissensions between the two presidencies, for which the 
Act of 1773 was mainly responsible. While giving the 
superintending presidency every incentive to interfere, the . 
Regulating Act armed them with powers which were merely 
ofa negativé character and left their position extremely 
vague, The Bengal government went beyond their legal 
powers, and found their authority seriously questioned, and 
their orders set ab nought by a government in which the 
tradition of independence died hard.? ह 


A, P. Das GUPTA. 


I Cf, Bengal to Madras—7 May 1783, Id, p. 550. 
(The volume numbers of the ‘Consultations’ are those of the 
India Office). | 
2 The above is one of the topics discussed in the author's un- 
published monograph on the “Relations of the governor-general and 
Council of Bengal with the governor and Council of Madras under the 
Regulating Act of 1773", 


. The. Determination of the Relative Strength of 
à State and the Vyasanas 


The determination of the relative strength of a State 
in comparison with that of another Stete may nob be difficult 
when the difference between the two in regard to strength, . 
financial, military or otherwise, be so great as to be palpable 
When, however, the two kingdoms are, roughly speaking; of 
an equal rank, the determination of the superiority of one 
to another is nob so easy. The basis of the: comparison: will 
of course, be the seven constituents composing the strength 
of a State viz, svàmin, amatya, janapada, durga, kosa, danda, 
and mitra, In normal condition i.e. when each of the two 
kingdoms is in.an equally prosperous condition, with all the 
constituents functioning properly, the two must be : pronounc- 
. ed to be of equal power. Bub ordinarily, one or more of 
the constituents must be subject to one’ or more deficiencies, 
and hence there cannot be.a precise equality between any 
two States held to be of equal rank. But such a small 
difference of power as may exist in this particular ease is nob 
sufficient to enable a king or a politician to be hopeful that 
if a case for a dispute arises between the two States, the 
one that is considered superior by the very small margin 
of power as aforesaid can declare war against the other on 
the strength of that superiority and stands a fair chance of 
success by virtue of the small balance: of strength in its 
favour. But if one or more components of the States be 
affected with one or more of the vyasanas (defects or cala- 
mities that impair or ruin the. efficiency -óf a. component) 
two States, though seemingly equal in power, may in reality 
be very differently situated in point of strength. Similarly a 
. State superficially much stronger than another may have 
its vitals so much weakened by the ‘vyasanas that the State 
seemingly much weaker can well prove itself the equal of 
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the other or even superior to it in actual trials of strength. 
The computation of the strength of a State wes made with 
reference to the seven components named above, This shows 
that for arriving at a conclusion regarding : the relative 
strength of a State, a systematic mode of computation was 
‘resorted to instead of a haphazard- guessing. ‘Of course, in ` 
an estimate of strength like the present, mathematical preci- 
sion cannot be the object of the computation, but is an.index 
approximate enough to enable. a king or a politician for 
guidance in the steps taken by him. The index. thus gained 
may be called a rough one, having regard to the faotors 
involved in the computation, bub yet it is not 80 rough as 
to be wide apart from the actual state of things. It was to 
make the estimate as approximate as possible that pains 
were taken by every king.to collect information about the 
States in his mandala ‘and money was spent, for keeping a 
large establishment of informants who visited the dominions 
of the neighbouring kings and lodged information obtained 
there with the men in charge of the information bureaus ‘of 
their master. For a. king or a politician, the importance 
of being able to make an estimate of the relative position of 
the State in which he is interested as compared with any. 
other State or States, for or against which he is going to 
take some steps full of grave consequences, is very great 
indeed. The process by which the estimate of the relative: 
strength of a State is made rests on some principles which 
may be thus explained 

The seven components of statal strength viz. svàmin, 
(king) amabya (ministers) janapada (territory with the - 
subjects), durga (forts), kosa (treasure), danda (army) and 
mitra (allies) are each subject to vyasanas, and the vyasana 
of each ‘component is graver than that of the succeeding 
component. There are differences of opinion as to whether 
the vyasana of, say, am&bya is less serious than that of svàmin 
and these differences of opinion with their reasons will be 
noted in their proper place elsewhere. Suílice it to say 

LH.Q., JUNE, 1930 I 6 
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that the. principle noted above is sound according to Kautilya 
Thus, of two States A and B of equal status, if A. has.its.- 
king addicted to gambling in an inordinate degree and B has 
its amātya addicted to gambling in the same degree, the. 
remaining six constituents of strength of A and B being nor- 
mal, then A can be considered to be weaker than B, because 
the vyasana of a king is more serious than that of an amatya 
and hence the reduction of the efficiency of the former affects 
the kingdom to a greater extent than that of the latter 
Similary, if A has amatya affected with vyasana and B has 
janapada affected with vyasana, the other constituents remain- 
ing normal, the distress of the former is graver than that 
of the latter according to Kautilya, and hence A is weaker 
than B. In these illustrations, the constituents are different, 
and the nature of the vyasana affecting them is assumed to be 
` the same. There may be cases in which the same constituent 
in each of the States may be affected with different, vyasanas. 
The king of the State A may be addicted to: gambling, and 
the king of B to drinking. In such cases, there are, of course, 
_ differences of opinion as to which. vyasana is more serious, 
but if one of the opinions that appears to be the most reason- 
able and weighty, be followed, a definite conclusion will be: 
reached. Should Kautilya's view be adopted in this instance, 
a king addicted to gambling is more dangerous than a king 
given to drinking, and hence B is weaker than A; the other 
‘constituents being assumed to be normal. Hence, in the : 
Kautiliya there is treatment of the relative seriousness of the 
vyasanas of different kinds of the same constituent. in two 
different States, The determination of the ally-strength of . 
` two States is difficult, because the constituents of the. allies 
on each side are to be examined. It is in view of the impor- 
tance of the subject for a king or a politician who has to have 
a workable estimate of the strength of the State with which 
he is concerned in comparison with the other State or States, 
. for or against which serious courses of action are about to 
be adopted by him, that Kautilya is at so much pains in 
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bringing together the data fora safe guidance. The subject - 
involves.no doubt many complications and also many points 
on which there is ‘scope for much difference ‘of opinion as 
will be apparent from the details that follow. There is also 
room for many hair-splitting arguments making the compli- 
cations still more complicated. But in spite of all these 
drawbacks, an estimate of the relative strength of a State 
is always necessary before any important political steps ean 
be taken for or againsb one or more neighbouring States, 
Mere unaided guesswork in such matters is likely to be 
produetive of evil by giving a wrong notion of the actual state 
of things and pointing to a wrong course of action, while too 
much of hair-splitting argumentation on points where’ there 
is room for differences of. opinion instead of following some 
authority or other on the point or points involved can ‘only 
lead to confusion and unsettlement of decision. Hence a via 
media should.be adopted by following the mos ‘practical 
and reasonable of the various opinions according to  Kautilya's. 
suggestion, if necessary, in reaching the conclusion as to the 
relative power of a State in a particular inter-statal situation. 
The chapter on the Vyasanas in the Kautiliya opens with 
this sentence: Vyasanayaugapadye saukaryato  y&ütavyam 
raksitavyam voti vyasanacinta [ (in cases of) vyasanas (defects 
or distresses) befalling (the constituents of) both the States, 
the consideration of the vyasanas is for determining whether 
it will be more advantageous to take the offensive or the 
defensive attitude]. Here the words 'vyasanayaugapadye 
and 'yatavyam raksitavyam vē are to be specially noted. The 
firs& expression implies that vyasanas have affected one or 
more of the constituents of both the: States that are about 
to take important actions concerning each other, while the 
words ‘yatavyam rakgitavyam vet? indicate that though the 
‘courses of action’ (gunas) may be six, or more if their combi- 
nations be taken into account, they can be reduced, for the 
purpose of consideration of the relative strength of two States: 
or two groups of States, to the offensive and the defensive 
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actions, In fact, of the ‘six courses of action’, the question 
of sandhi can only come in-after the yana is made by one side 
. or the other and the actual fight (vigraha) takes place between 
the two parties reducing one of them to such a position that 
he has to sue for sandhi (treaty of peace), The defensive 
attitude is, of course, üsana. The question of sam$raya arises 
in cases in which a conflict takes place between a powerful 
State aud a weak one, and the former has net its strength 
reduced by vyasanas to such an extent that the difference in 
respect of power between the two States is noh substantially 
great. As regards the remaining course of action, dvaidhi- 
bhava, composed as ib is of the elements of sandbi (alliance 
or cessation of war by a treaty of peace) and vigraha 
including yáua, the consideration of the vyasanas has concern 
with it in both its aspects of yüna and sandhi (alliance) for the 
purposes of the adoption of an aggressively hostile, or a 
defensive attitude respectively. Thus the words yatavyam 
and raksitavyam are comprehensive enough and include those 
aspects of the other courses of action that should be adopted 
after a consideration of the vyasanas of the two States or two 
groups of States concerned. The purpose of limiting the 
consideration of the vyasanas to courses of action between 
two States, both affected with vyasanas more or less, is to 
exclude the cases in which both the States have all their 
constituents of strength in s normal condition, or in which 
only one state is affected with vyasana and the other is nob ; 
because in the former case, the vyasanas do not enter 
into account at all because they do not. exist, and in the 
latter, the difference of power between the two States is 
likely to be glaringly evident. . 

On an examination of the treatment of the vyasanas in- 
the five chapters in Book VIII of the Kautiliya, we find 
that the vyasanas of the svamin receive the greatest amount 
of attention, as two chapters (2 and 3) are devoted toit. The 
army and the ally are allotted a separate chapter (5) The 
relative seriousness of the vyasanas of all the seven cons- 
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tituents of strength. is treated in the first chapter, the treat- - 
ment being brief in respect of each of the constituents, while 

the -fourth chapter treats of the vyasanas of the janapada : 
and treasure., The vyasanas of 016 or. two high officials, such . 
as the sannidhatr and samaharty, have a place-in the chapter 
on account of ‘the bearing of their duties on the finance of 
the State. , EN e. 

The question of the treatmept of the vyasanas, i.e., serious 
defects, or distresses of the constituents naturally implies 
that there should also be s treatment of their excellences 
in order to clear up the idea about the standard of qualities 

expected in regard to each of the constituents, "These quali- 
ties have been dwelb on in the Kautiliya in several plaoes,! 
Of course, in respect of many of them, e.g., the army, thé 
fort, or the finance, much elaboration. of the standard to : 
whieh each should come up is not necessary. " 

I now proceed to treat of the details about vyasanas of 
the various ` constituents of statal strength on the basis of 
the Kautiliya. Asstated already, the vyasana ‘of each of 
the seven constituents, svàmin, amütya, janapada, durga, kosa, 
` danda and mitra, is according to Kautilya graver than that 
of the succeeding constituents in the chain. The reasons why. 
Kautilya thinks so and why the exponents of other schools. 
of opinion or other politicians thought otherwise will be: 
found from the following table : l 


See K., VI, ch. I; J, chs, 9, IG. 
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Though in the table given above, the relative gravity 
of one of any two of the components of statal strength affected . 
with vyasanas is shown, the extent to which a component 
is affected should always be closely examined. The remnant 
of strength that is left in a component affected with vyasana 
may be large in spite of its diseased condition. The. factors 
(varying of eourse- with each component), by reason of which 
-the strength still left in a componert may be great, are : (४) 
numerical strength, (b) devotion to. the sovereign, and (c) the 
internal stock of energy still left. The remnants of strength 
left with a State after the reductions due to the vyasanas. 
may be so large that they may well be effective against the - 
components of another State specially if the latter be a little 
smaller. Hence, attention should be directed to the degrees 
. of the vyasanas affecting the components and. also to those 
components that are in their normal condition i.e. unaffected 
with vyasanas, There may however be cases in which’ the 
nature of the vyasana of one or more components of statal ` 
. strength is such that it may ruin the efficiency of all the 
remaining components In. these cases, the vyasana though 
confined to one or a small number of components is very 
great indeed. | 
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III 


This Section treats of three kinds of vyasanas brought 
` about by the three blemishes having their origin in anger 
` (krodha), viz, vikparusya (use of abusive language), artha- . 
; diigana [abuses relating to wealth including (a) adána.(refrain- | 
ing from making gifts when they should have been made), 
(b) &dàna (exaction), (c) vináša (destruction of others’ sources 
of income) and (d) parityaga (non-protection of wealth where 
it should be protected)], and dandaparusya (use of violence or 
an unwarranted degree of s&me in dealings with others). Ib 
also deals with the four vices having their origin in passion 
_ (kama): mrgaya (hunting), and addiction to the three W's, 
` viz. wine (pana), women (stri), and wager (dyüta). 

It is held by some that the vicos due. to anger are more. 
injurious than those due to passion, because the causes for ' 
. anger are more numerous than those for passion. Many a 
. king has been reported to have been killed by the subjects 
 provoked by the actions of their kings. The range of provo- 
.eatives of kama is limited, though it has in its list of victims 
many kings who have died of diseases caused by over-indul- 
gence, or have been killed by enemies venturing to attack .. 
. them by reason of reduction of their. treasure and strength 
` brought about by their addiction to kama, Kama leads one, 
subject to it, to elevate the unoworthy, and Kopa causes in a 
" similar way the oppression of the worthy, The vyasanas 
. arising from these two are serious ones and should be avoided 


^ by & king 


The Dasarajna Battle 
विश्वस्य मितभूत॑ d $4 नला. विचारबे। 
दाशराज्ञे निमित्तं वा विश्वामितरसुनिनं वा ॥ 


Of the references to historical events that we..find in the -Reveda, 
the.battlé between king Sudas of the Trtsu-Bharata clan and a con- ` 
federicy of Ten Kings on the banks of the Ravi is. the best, known to : 
': students of ancient Indian history, But the words of the hymns (VI£,18; 


. VII, 33; VII, 83 &c.) describing or mentioning the battle are so obscure | ' 


© that in spite of efforts of scholars we have understood very little of the 

` actual course of the engagement. The circumstances that led to tlie fight ` 
` are also not very clear and various are the surmises that\ have been . 
made by scholars on this point. The most prevalent view is that 


“ Visvamitra, being jealous of Vasistha at his snatching away from him . 


the priestly office of King Sudas, organised against the king this league 
of ten chiefs;! When studying the question of some river identifications 
in the Rgveda, some years ago, it occurred to me that Visvamitra 
could not be held responsible in the matter, My views on this point 
were published three years ago in my paper “Identification of the 
Rgvedic river Sarasvati and some connected problems" (Journal -of 
the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol, XV, pp. 58:63). 
But as my treatment of this particular problem is likely to be over- 
looked by scholars, the paper being mainly a geographical. one, lam 
placing before the readers of this journal what I feel about Visva- 
' mitra's responsibility in the matter of the War of Ten Kings. 

John Muir, writing in 1872, could.not decide for want of sufficient 
data whether Vasistha or Viévamitra was Sudas’s earlier priest.? I 
was therefore impossible for him to dogmatise about  Viávamitra's — 
responsibility in the Dašarajña Battle, But the Vedic Index says, 
Visvamitra “was certainly at one time the Purohita (domestic priest) 
of Sudas, but he seems to have been deposed from that post, to have 
joined Sudas’s enemies, and to have taken part in the onslaught of the 





I Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol Il, p.275, Keith in 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp 81-2, Nripendra Kumar Dutt, 
Aryanisation of India, pp, 106-7, Abinash Chandra Das, Rgvedic Cul- 
fure, pp. 357-9. 

2 Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol, 1, Second Edition, p, 375. 
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kings against him, for the hymn of Sudas’s triumph! has clear reference 
to the ruin Visvimitra brought on his allies.” But are there any certain 
indications in Rv. VII, 18 to the effect that Vasistha.was exulting. 
over the discomfiture of ViSvamitra as a priest of Sudas’s enemies? 
To my mind, there is none, That both Vasistha and Visvamitra were 
at different periods priests of Sudas is certain, But the, question to 
decide is who came earlier, Epic and Purāņic . tradition represents 
Vasistha as an old brahmin priest and Visvamitra as acquiring brah- 
minhood and consequent priestly power after great struggle. This 
change in Visvamitra, the tradition further says, was due to his.coveting 
the brahmanical power that Vasistha ‘could wield as his birthright. 
Applied to the Rgvedic incident, this should plainly mean that Vasis: 
tha was Sudas’s priest earlier than Visvamitra. The cow over which the 
later literature represents ViSvamitra as fighting with Vasistha seems 
to stand for the priestly fees which were given in the form of cows. 
Taittiriya Samhita, VIL 47? Sankhayana Brahmana, IV, 8, Tandya 
Mahabrahmana, IV, 7. 3 represent Vasistha as wanting to avenge him- 
self on the descendants or people of Sudas for his killing onc hundred 
sons of the sage at Visvamitra’s instigation. This shows that ViSva- 
mitra had hold over Sudas after Vasistha lost his. Manu-smrti, VII. 
41 holds out to scorn Sudas Paijavana for disrespect to brahmins and 
this can hardly be understood if the brahmin Vasistha came as 
Sudas’s priest after ViSvimitra who was originally a kgatriyà had been 
ousted from that office, Consequently we should not assume that 
Vi$vamitra being dispossessed of Sudás's priesthood, tried (unsuccess- 
fully) to show to the king his folly in choosing Vasistha as his priest 
by organising a league against him. 

‘ From later literature and 6 priors consideration let us turn to the 
text of the Rgveda, If Visvamitra ever tried to punish Sudas, we 
should expect in the Third Book of the Rgveda some hints against the 
king or his clan but we find nothing of the; kind. In hymn 33 of 
the Book we find. Visvamitra taking the Bharatas across the Beas and 
the Sutiej, seemingly eastward,? and hymn 53, which makes reference 





I Rv VII. 18. 

2 वसिष्टो इतपवीऽकामयत. विन्देय प्रजामभि सौदासान्‌ भवेयमिति etc. 

3 Notice that Vipa$ is mentioned before Sutudii in the hymn and 
it must have come earlier in the march. The natural conclusion there- 
fore is that Visvamitra marched, from west to east or south-east and 
not the other way, 
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to this crossing in verse 9 shows from verse Ii onwards that Visvamitra 
is taking on Sudas to further conquests. These aré the only two 
places in the Third Mandala where we have mention of Sndis or his 
Bharatas and in both places Visvamitra appears as his friend. Fur- 
ther, in III, 23 we find two Bharata princes, Devasravas and 
Devaváàta mentioned as having kindled fire on the banks of the 
Sarasvat!, the Drgadvati and the Apaya, and this cannot be understood 
if Visvamitra fell out with Sudas and his Bharatas, and tried to rnin 
him by leading against him a host of ten kings, 

I have already mentioned that the details of the battle are not clear. 
But one thing is sure, that Sudas’s adversaries tried to overcome his 
army by breaking the dam of .ae Ravi or some such device, but 
they were themselves carried away by the stream (VII, 18, 5 f£). Sudas 
seems to have made good his escape by a clever retreat ( सखा aama- 
atfeyan, “the friend Indra rescued his friend Sudas from both the 
sides" v, 64). One feels that Visvamitra is ridiculing this real retreat 
which Vasistha was bragging as victory due to his advice and intercess- 
ion with Indra, when Visvamitra says in IIT, 53. 24 that before he joined 
the Bharatas, they knew only to move off and not to march forward 
but now they push on their horses in battle as swiftly as the released ` 
bow-string,! When "Vesistha had joined Sudas's services he too had 
boasted: that before his coming, the Bharatas were like cowherds’ sticks, 
stripped and poor, but as soon as Vasistha became their priest the Trtsu 
people began to swéll,? Vi$vamitra's vaunt seems to be a reply to Vasis- 
tha’s and is fully justified because Sudas's career as a conqueror and a 
coloniser of non-Aryan lands (IIL, 53-14) begins after Vi$vümitra joins 
him, That the priests in Vedic times were advisers in battle and 
leaders in colonisation is further corroborated by the well-known 
story of Mathava Videgha and Gautama Rahigana in Satapatha 
Brahmana I. 4, 3. 10ff. It becomes thus extremely difficult to suppose 
that Visvamitra preceded Vasistha in Sudis's priesthood, Conse 
quently he could not have brought about the League of Ten Kings. 

But are there any indications.in the Rgveda as to what priest was 
watching the interests of Sudas’s adversaries when Vasistha was aiding 
him? Probably there are. That both Visvimitra and Vasistha 

1 SW इन्द्र भरतख gapafuer चिकितुनं प्रपिल्वम्‌ । 
fester edi न fre} ज्यावाजं परिणयत्त्याजी d 
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brag that they increased the power and prestigé of Sudas and his 
Bharatas after ther joined his services shows that both of them had 
. predecessors in the office. And Vasistha’s predecessors seem to have 
been the Bharadvajas. They were the priests of  Divodàsa (VI. 16, 19 
etc)! who according to the explicit statement in VII, 18. 25 b ( दिवोदासं न 
पितरं सुदासः ) was the father of Sudas, The Bharadvajas also connect 
themselves with the Bharatas (VI, 16.4.19) and with a Ksatrasri, son 
of Pratardana in VI, 26.8, Pratardana, we know from other sources, 
was a son of Divodasa.? Kathaka Samhita XXI, 10? refers to Bhara- 
dvaja having helped Pratardana to get a kingdom, It is clear thus 
that the Bharadvajas were connected with’ Sudas’s family, but that 
he himself did not have much to do with them. If he rejected them 
in favour of the. Vasisthas or they championed the cause of Pratar- 
dana’s succession instead of his own (K. S. XXI 10), then it is not 
impossible that the estranged Bharadvajas should have some hand 
in the DaSarajfia Battle. The authors of the Vedic Index believe 
that there is “clear reference (in VII, 18) to the ruin Visvamitra 
brought on his allies.” We have instead a wish for the conquest of 
Piru “of unavailing speech in worship” ( विद्ये awartq VIL 18.13). 
The meaning: I assign te «wap is borne out by VIL, 18.9 [e * qara 
इन्द्रः ggat अमितानरखयन्मानुषे -afizara: (of impotent speech) ] and the fact that 
सुधा, seemingly connected with aq, means in the later language ‘false,’ 
The Bharadvajas seem to be the priests of these Pürus too (VI, 20,10) 
and it is not impossible that Sudas's battle ‘had some intimate connec- . 
tion with a feud with the Pürus,* for the hymn describing. the battle 
expresses a wish for the conquest of the Pürds and another hymn in 
the same collection (VIL 8. 4) refers to this conquest having been 


achieved, Any more definite information than this seems at present 
unavailable in our texts, 


KSHETRESACHANDRA CHATTOPADHYAYA 





r weqe भारतो ववहा पुरुचेतनः Raa रत्पतिः ॥ 
~ 2 Saakhayana Brahmana, XXVI. 5 ; Kaugitaki Upanisad, IIL, r, 
3 एनेन q वे भरवाजः Taqa deren fü तती वे स crea अभवत्‌ ( = अजयत्‌ ) 
4 Ihave shown in my Identification of the Rgvedic River Sarasvati 
» pp. 55-6, that RV. L 63-7, VI. 20-10 and I. 130. 7 prove that the 
Bharatas were closely connected with the Pürus and very likely as a 
branch of the same clan, 
5 Fora fuller treatment of some of these points see my paper 
referred to above, pp. 53-63 


The Administration of the Delhi' Empire in the 
pre-Mughal period 


The fall of Prthviraj in..the second battle of,Taràin and the. 


consequent establishment of the Muhammadan power in India, brought |. 


about important changés in. the political atmosphere of this country. 
and imparted freshness and a.new vigour into the Indian: soil, . “The 
new powers began to. formulate rules and regulations for the propet 
administration of the country. `. The system of Government which the 
pre-Mughal sovereigns. devised for the administration’ ० India was. 
borrowed mainly from the, country from which they came. The 
administrative system which they established was military in its origin 
and it retained its military character to the end o 

Like other Muhammadan : states, the Delhi Empire in the pre- 
Mughal period was a theocratic one with the Emperor as its vicegerent 
upon earth, The sovereign was thús the head of the church and state— 
the powers of Pope atid Casar combined in one hand. He was thus 
all-powerful in the state both in things spiritual and temporal, Al- 
though in strict theory he “was responsible to the general body of 
‘the Muhammadans for- the proper discharge of his duties, in practice 
he was an absolute autocrat responsible to nobody,” his actions 
were tempered only. “by his fear of the Muslim soldiery and his 
reluctance to incur social odium.”! (Sarkar’s Mughal Administration, 
p.27). No constitutional body like the parliament of these days in 
England to enforce its will upon the sovereign and checkmate his 
whims and caprices was ever framed or conceived of by the Muham- 
madan legislatórs of that age, Of course, there was an advisory 
council and we get references of this council in almost all the leading 
Persian authorities of this period but the power and’ status of this 
council depended primarily on the will of the reigning sovereign. 
First, the council consisted of some of the high officials of the state 
whom the king could confide upon and who were the creation of the 
king himself. The council was thus a nominated body and nota 
popular or representative body elected by the people themselves, It 
sat only when the king summoned it and its principal function was to 


Es Es st uma 
I The sams remark was true in the pre-Mughal period. 
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advise him on certain important matters of state which came up for 
discussion aud not to enforce its will upon him; he was free either 
to accept the advice of the council or to reject it and in fact, when- 
ever the interest of the king ran counter to that -f the council, he 
rejected its proposal. If necessary the council was dissolved and new 
men to suit his will were again taken in, in place of the old members; 
so, the existence of the council depended. solely on the caprice of tbe 
‘reigning sovereign, A council which was the creation of the king 
himself and which depended on the will of the sovereign for its exis- 
tence could not be expected to serve, in any way, as a check upon 
the autocratic action of the sovereign. 

Writing about the reign of Alauddin Khilji, Nizamuddin Ahmed 
says in his Tabaqati-Akbari, "Although in the early period of 
his reign he used to take counsel with people abont matters of policy, 
and allowed them to interfere in them, yet in his later years, when his 
mind was free from anxiety about everything, and all his political 
projects ended according to his wishes, he did whatever came into his 
thoughts, and accorded with his views and did not take counsel with 
any one in such matters" (i De, Tabaqati-Akbari, p. 185; it, 
Tabagat-i-Akbari, Persian text, p. 168) The above sentence throws ar: 
good deal of light on the status and position of a council in those days, ` 
In another place writing about the reign of Ghiyasuddin Tughlag, the 
same author says, “He granted them (some nobles) permission to 
sit in his assemblies and consulted them about the laws and rules 
which previous Sultans had framed for securing the stability of their 
empires and for regulating the affairs of the people,” (De, Tabaqat-i- 
Akbari, p. 209) It clearly shows that Ghiyasuddin Tughlak acted 
with the advice of his council, n 

Sultans like Altamash (Raverty, Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 731), Balban 
(Briggs’ Ferishta, vol r, p. 255) and Jalaluddin Khilji (De, op, cit, 
p. 145) generally took the advice of the council before taking any 
important step in any direction, The importance which Balban 
attached to the advisory council can be best shown im the following 
line of advice which he gave to his son, Muhammad Sultan, “Do not 
attempt anything without consulting wise men," (i. De, Tabaqat-i- 
Akbari, p. 107, ii, Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Persian text, p. 9r) thereby 
referring to thc advisory council. n 

In Tabaqat-i-Nasiri "(Raverty, p. 731) we find reference to the 
President of the. council during the reign of Altamash, Reference 
about the same office is also found in the Tabaqati-Akbari (De, Taba- 
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qatiAkbad, p. 153 (ii) Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Persian text, p. 138) 
towards the beginning of the reign of Alauddin when Sanjar who was 
brother-in-law of the Emperor and who was given the title of Ali: 
Khan was entrusted with this post ; so it is, clear that there was also 

"President of the Council" —which is of absolute necessity for the 
working up of every Council 

Next in importance to the kine was the post of Wazarat-i-Mamalik ` 

or Wazir-ship of the realm (Raverty, Tabaqati-Nasiri, p. 698) which 
corresponds to the modern Premiership ; the very title indicates that 
the person who was entrusted with this high position had enormous 
powers in-his hands and tbat all other officers of the state were his 
subordinates ; but it must also be borne in mind that, in practice, 
his power increased or decreased according to the temperament of 
the reigning sovereign. During the reign of Alauddin Khilji or 
Muhammad Tughlaq the position of the Wazir was no better than a 
.Secretary to register his will or to follow his instruction but the 
state of things was otherwise during the reign of Sultan Nasiruddin 
or Mubaraq Shah—the former entrusted much of his work to the 
Wazir in order to devote his time to religious pursuits, but the latter 
wasted his time in frivolous amusements and cared little about - 
the administration of the kingdom. During the reign of such sove- 
reigns the Wazir became actually all-powerful in the state. It need 
also hardly be said that the Wazir being the nearest person to the king 
enjoyed the confidence of the sovereign in a degree which no other 
official did, The Exchequer and Revenue Officer were under his 
control During the reign of Firuz Tughlaq we clearly find that the 
state industries, Royal Mint and Public Works were also under his 
control (Elliot, vol. IIL, pp. 355, 357-59) There were other ministers 
‘subordinate to him, each in charge of a department, .but these 
ministers may best be termed as “secretaries instead of ministers be- 
cause they had very little independent position and their. works were 
liable to supervision by the Wazir. Among the Secretaries the most 
important of which we get reference were :—Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Secretary for Petitions, Secretary for Correspondence (De, 
Tabagat-i-Akbari, p. 126; Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Persian text, p. III); 
and Secretary for Commerce (De, Tabagat-i-Akbari, p. 154). 


The Imperial Household and Kurkháuas 


From the available sources we get a lucid idea about the 
management of the Royal Household—the only point, about which no 
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material is still forthcoming, ‘is whether there was any ‘post similar 
to the Khani-Saman or High Steward of the Mughal period. The 
systematic arrangement. of the separate departments tn which the 
Royal Household was‘ divided and its: management lead us to the 
conclusion that there was certainly a similar office in the pre-Mughal 


|", time, The Household was divided into several branches, each branch 


` in charge of-a separate officer ; among, those branches the follow- 
ing may be mentioned:—(i) the kitchen, which was in charge of 
. Cliashnigir or “comptroller of the (royal) kitchen.” (Raverty, Tabaqat-i- 
` Nasiri 723, 736); (ii) wardrobe in charge.of Sar Jamader or 
“Head-keeper of the wardrobe” (Raverty, Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 758) (iii) 
bed-cliamber in charge of a nobleman (Briggs! Ferishta, vol. 1, p..451) 
' (iv) harem in charge of Malik Dinar or “keeper of. the harem” (De 
Tabaqat-i-Akbati, p. 164); (v) elephant stable, horse-stable and camel 
stable—each in charge of an officer. From the writing of Shamsi-Afif 
iu Tarikhi Feroj Shahi we get a good account about the working and 
` management of the Royal Household and those of the Karkhanas 
in the reign of Firuz Tughlag; he says; "Sultan Firüz had 36 royal 
establishments, for which enormous supplies of articles were collected 
rand the annual outlay on which was very large., Some of them 
were in receipt of a regular payment. (ràyati) ;. others had no fixed 
income (ghairrayati Thus among the*rayati establishments there 
were the elephant, horse and.camel stables, the kitchen, the butlery, 
the candle department, the dog-kennels, the water-cooling department 
and otter similar establishments, . These received a regular . monthly 
- allowance of one lac and sixty thousand tankás for fheir.. expenses in . 
addition to which there was the cost of their furniture and the monthly ^; 
salaries of the accountants and other officers’ which -also 'ámoutited;to |: — 
one lac and sixty thousand silver tankas, ‘Ih the establishmenits.w pd 
received no-regular allowance; such as the ‘wardrohe;, 






` évery year according to orders given,’ In: the winter season: six lacs. of | 
tankas were expended on the wardrobe, besides the: outlay^for the 
.Spring and summer.. 80,000. tankás were expended ‘on the- alamkhána 
` in the purchase of articles, besides the salaries of the accountants and 
the wages.óf the work: people, “About 2 lacs of tankás were: expended 


: in the carpet department... Each. of these ‘establishments. was under . 
`. Ü the charge of a khan ‘or malik of high rank—Khwaja Abul Hasen .- 


P Khan was charged with the general. superintendence of all. the. Kar: 
~ "khánás. and through him galt: orders were. issued to. the respective. 
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establishments, There was a separate financial department (Dewan 
Khana) for the Karkhanas in which the general accounts were kept, 
but the accounts were rendered to, and recorded ip, the Exchequer 
(Dewan-i-wazarat), So the Exchequer not only kept an account 
of the land revenues (ikta) but also of the expenditure of the Kāi- 
khands (Elliot, vol, HI, pp. 356-357). 


Dewan-t-wasarat 


Dewan-i-wazarat was a very well organised department under the 
Delhi Sultanate in the pre-Mughal period. ` This office kept an account 
of all the departments of the empire. It kept an account of the land 
revenues and although there was a separate financial department 

(Dewan-khana) for the Karkhanas, their accounts were also received 
and finally checked in this office. Writing about the reign of Firoz, 
Shamsi Aff says, “The managers (Muharrir) of the Karkhands also 
had to attend in the Exchequer at the end of every year and present 
abstracts of their accounts, showing the balance of cash and the stores 
of goods” The -fief-holders also had to submit an account every year 
to this office. On this, the same author says, "In this reign 
there were audits.of the accounts of the fiefs, When the feudatory 
came up from his fief to court,.he was brought before the Exchequer, 
where an audit of his accounts was held and the results were reported 
to the throne. The balance was struck and the chíeftain was questioned, 
after which he was sent back at once to his fief.’ (EWiot, vol, III 
PP. 356-357). In this manner the accounts of all the departments 
were submitted to this office for final audit, Under Firüz Tughlaq 
. this department attained great perfection and many corruptions were. 
checked with the help of this office, In the reign of Sikandar Ladi 
also the rule of audit and inspection of accounts were strictly adhered 
to and cases of defalcation and embezzlement were brought to justice 
whenever. detected irrespective of status or position (Brigg’s Ferishta, 
1, p. 574) 

The. Judiciary 

The Emperor was the highest court of justice in the realm and we 
find innumerable instances of the Emperors dispensing justice in 
their own fashion, Next to him was the chief Kazi of the Empire 
(De, Tabaqati-Akbari; p. 154; Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Persian text, 


P. 135) who was, as his title signifies, the head of all Kazis of the 
Empire in matters of law and justice, Every provincial capital 
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had a Kazi and besides many other places of | importance 
bad also a Kazi In this, connection the names. of some of 
the important places which had a Kazi may ke mentioned :— 
Delhi (De, Tabaqat-i-Akbari; .p. 209); Badoan (87885 Ferishta, 
ol I, p. 377; De, Tabaqati-Akbari, pp. 142,186), Gwalior (Raverty, 
Tabagati-Nasiri, pp. 644, 667), Oudh (Raverty, Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
p.664; De, op. cit, p. 186), Malwa, Gujrat (De, op. cita p. 218) 
Kurra (Brigg's Ferishta, vol, I, p. 377), Bengal and the Deccan 
(De, op. cit, p. 209) “There were also Kazis for the purpose of 
administering justice in the army. But we do not know what 
was the jurisdiction of each of these Kazis and it seemed, moreover, 
that the smaller towns and villages had no Kazi of their own and 
no reference is found of Kazis being appointed in these places. 
How the litigations of these places were disposed of we do not know. 
definitely but it seems probable that they were left at the mercy of the 
village. panchayats and local arbitration which were still prevalent in 
India. So as regards justice the people of these places practically 
derived no be from the Government, And, moreover, even in 
“those big acc ER Where Kazis were appointed their number was ‘very 
insufficient in proportion to the number of cases to be tried by thém 
and.their jurisdiction was extremely large, so, the litigants had to 
undergo great difficulties and to wait a long time before their grie- 
vances might be redressed 

In those days the main defects of the judicial department were 
that there was no regular organization of courts from the highest to 
the lowest or a judicious division of the area to be served by each 
court. Moreover, justice was administered in a "rough and ready 
fashion” end no written judg ment was passed 

Offences which required severe punishment, were :~(1) ‘perversion 
.from the true faith, (2) deliberate murdez, (3) adultery by a man whose 
wife was living, with a woman whose husband was also livinu (4 
treason against the sovereign, (5) heading an insurrection and atte mpt- 
ing to-cause a revolution, (6) siding with the enemies of the sovereign 
and helping and aiding them by supplying intelligence and weapons, 
and (7) disobeying the orders of the sovereign and treating them wit! 
conturhely.” [ (i) De, Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p 233) ; (ii) Tabaqat-i-Akbari, 
Persian text, p.217). “The lot of the criminal was véry hard and 
the mode of punishment extremely rough which may be best des- 
cribed in the words of Ferishta as follows :—*1t has been usual... 
to spill Muhammadan blood on trivial occasions, and for small crimes, 
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to mutilate and torture them, by cutting off the hands and feet, and 
` noses aud ears, by putting out eyes, by pulversing the bones of the 
living criminal with mallets, by burning ‘he body with fire, by cruci- 
-fixtion and by nailing the hands and feet, by flaying alive, by the 
operation of ham-stringing, and by cutting human beings to pieces." 
(Brigg's Ferishta, vol I, pp. 462-463) These things continued till 
the reign of YFirüj Tughlak who being moved by these horrors made 
an attempt to put a stop to many of these cruel practices but they 
were too deep-roucd in the soil to be stopped by one stroke of the 
pen ; they might have been mitigated te some extent during his life. 
time but after his death things reverted to the old order and throngh- 
out the mediaval period of Indian history we find almost the same 
picture, 


JOGINDRA NATH CHOWDHURI 


The Caste of Candragupta Maurya* 


-. The controversy over the caste of the Mauryás is not of very old 
origin. Every one is familiar with the tradition that makes him a 
scion of the Nanda dynasty and bis family name a derivative of Mura, 
his low-caste mother or grandmother, The Buddhist traditions were 
not seriously considered but by scholars who made the Buddhist scrip- 
. tures théir sole authority.! 

The Hindu tradition of his being a Südra was first seriously 
doubted in un interesting paper by Mr. Haritkrishna Deb.? Since 
thén scholars have become more and more willing to regard Candra- 
gupta a ksatriya, Dr. Smith agreed with Mr, Deb, Dr, Hemchandra 


* This paper was read before the Oriental Society, Allahabad 
University, 

I | leave wholly out of account Dr. Spooner’s theory of the 
Zoroastrian origin of the Mauryas. The 'Spoonerian Zoroastrianism', 
as Dr, Subimal Chandra Sarkar calls it, has already been criticized by 
scholars and the controversy need not be reopened. 

2 JBORS., 1918, pp. 91-94. I 

3 Smith, EHL (4th edition) p. 44, mw £, 
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Ray Chaudhuri, after many forceful arguments, comes to the same con- 
clusion as Mr. Deb, though on totally ‘different grounds,!: I shall 
here gather all evidences available on the subject. Though in the 
main I shall agree with the statements of Mr. Deb and Dr, Ray 
Chaudhuri, and especially with the latter, I shall show how some - 
of their arguments are untenable, , 

Mr. Deb's arguments are briefly as follows: The Brkathuthi- 
manjari of the Kashmirian poet, Ksemendra, as well as the Kaz/ri- 
saritsigara of Somadeva make Candragupta. the son of Viirvananda, 
the previous Nanda. The passages concerned are : 


योगनन्दे यश:शेषे पूर्वनन्दसुतस्तत: ^ 
चन्द्रगुप्ती इतो राजा चाणकां < महीजसा॥: 


महासली छायं खेच्छमचिरास्चां विनाशशरेत्‌ । , 
j geared wate qaga हि मूसिपम्‌ ॥ १ 





greed aiae निवेशितः us 


" The Pürvanandas, according to Messrs Deb and Jayaswal, furmed a 
Keatriya dynasty, as distinguished from the Navanandas, the new 
Nandas who were certainly Südras 

The next argument of Mr. Deb is based on a passage in Kautilya's 
Arthasastra, where Kautilya declares that a weak but.highborn king 
is preferable to a low-born but strong king. The passage in ques- 
tian is 


नवेऽप्यभिआतीऽनभिजञात इति। दुबलोइमिजाती बलवाननभिजातों राजेति। e ›.. इुबलम- 
red weed खयमुपनसन्ति | बलवतशानभिजातखोपजाएं विसंवादघन्ति। 5 
Such a passage cannot come from the minister of a Südra king. 


Mr. Deb then turns to the Madririksasa, a political drama that 
has for its subject-matter the revolution in Magadba, In this drama, 
Canakya uninformly addresses Candragupta as Vrgala, the diction- 
ary meaning of which word is Sidra. What could nakya gain, says 





Raychaudhuri, PH AZ (2nd edition) pp. 165 and 225 
Brhatkathimañjari, Lévi's edition, p. 47. 
Kathisaritsigava, Bomb, Edn, 2, p. 10. 

{bida p. 14. 

Arthasastra, Mysore 2nd edn, p. 326, 
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Mr. Deb, by constantly drawing pointed attention to his mastet's low 
." birth? Canakya always addresses Candragupta, according to him, with 
. the derivatives of kavat, generally supposed to correspond to Hindi 
आप and Bengali wiWfq, This is utterly incompatible with sala. 
Then he proceeds to make an ingenious suggestion on the basis of 
‘a manuscript of the drama preserved in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, This manuscript, written in the Bengali script, 
substitutes Vrsabha,‘a hero? ta brave man’ in place of Vrsala, A 
similar confusion between the two words is also’ found in some cases 
in the Puranas, 
Dr, Ray Chaudhuri’s arguments are as follows: The Mahivamsa 
represents Candragupta as a scion of the Moriya clan 
मोरियानं afara दंसे जातं सिरोधर । 
चंदगुत्तो ति पञ ज्ञातं चाबक्‌को ब्राह्मणो ततो ॥ 
नवमं धननन्दं वं Wrden चण्ङकोधवा | 
सकलै जेबूदौप॒खिं wa समंभिसिंचि सो ॥* 
This Moriya clan, according to the Mahiparinibbanasuttanta, an 
ancient Pali text, lived in Pipphalivana and belonged to the ksatriya 
caste ; 
अध खी पिपफलिवनिया- मोरिया कोसिनारकानं 'मलूलानं gi ure 'भगवा पि खत्तियो मसं fq 
खचिया'।% 
In the Divyavadana, Bindusdra says to'a girl: 
लें नापिती अहँ राजा fa मूर्धाभिवित्ता कधं मया साधं समागमी भविप्यति | 


In the same work, ASoka says to one of his queens: 
देवि, अहं चतियः कथं पलाण्ड परिभ्रक्धामि 15 


Dr. Ray Chaudhuri's last argument is that in a Mysore Inscription 

of the r4th century, Candragupta is called ‘an abode of the usages of 
: eminent ksatriyas, 

The latter arguments are quite valid and must be regarded as final, 

But Mr, Deb has run to the extreme, and has made some untenable 


I Pargiter, DK A, pp. 28, 37. 

2 Geiger, Makivamsa, P. T, S., p. 30. 

3 Jfahüparinibóanasuttasta, vi. 26, in the Digha Nz&dya, Y. 1, S., 
vol. II, p. 166. 

i Cowell & Neil, Divyavadana, p. 370. 

5 did, p. 409. 

G Rice, Mysore & Coorr from inscriptions p. tO. 
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remarks. He.has asked, what could Canakya gain by constantly 
drawing pointed attention to his master's low caste ? The reply to his - 
question is given in the drama itself, when a Kaficukin, wondering at 
the power of Canakya says: 


" 


7 तत्‌ स्थाने खलु वषली QUSE. e e 
निरौहा रासीशसुणभिव तिरस्कारविषश: ॥ 


‘It is proper that king Candragupta would be a Vrsala to him. 
To. the desireless, kings are objects of disrespect, as if they were 
straws’, 

Canakya addresses Candragupta, according to Mr. Deb,, with the 
derivatives of bhavat, lf he did, it was not incompatible with Vrsata ; 
for passages can be quoted in hundreds from classical Sanskrit litera- 
ture where kings address menials with dsavaé.* It appears that there 
was actually no distinction between ¢vam and havin. The only places 
where Cànakya and Candragupta meet in the drama are Acts III and 
VIIL, in all of which places Candragupta is addressed with the deri- 
vatives of Yusmad, Only twice towards the end of the drama is he 
addressed with dhavat ; it is also to be marked that he is no longer 
called Vrse/a there. . i 

, Equally untenable is his argument that Vrsadsa is the correct 
reading instead of Vrgale, For, not only does Canakya address him 
by that term, but sometimes Raksasa too, e.g. 


पतिं erm वा 24 भुवनपतिसतैरभिजन 
' गता fag NS पलमविनीतेव हषली i? 


We cannot even imagine that the deadliest of Candragupta's enemies 
would even address him ‘with such an honorific as vrsabha, More- 
over vrgala and orsali have been put in juxtaposition here in order to 
show their relation and to take advantage of a possible alliteration, ` 

I shall quote'one more passage in connection with this Vrsabhe 
problem, The passage is uttered by Canakya: i 


a genera nran- 
रध्यासितं च supe e uo राजञाम्‌ | 


1 Mudvairikeasa, Act 111, sl, 16. f 
2 E.g. Sakuntali, Act lI (N. S.P, 1922, p. 68, Cappeller, p. 20) 
cat ( परिजनं विलोक्य ) अपनयन्तु भवन्तो छगयावेशस्‌ । 
3 Mudradriksasa Act VI, śl. 6, 
4 Ibid, Act IIT, 81, 18. 


"^ 
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Anyone knowing Sanskrit would understand how it would be a redun 
dant expression, if not actually a fault, if. ins tead of aĝa sU THN w 

read व्घमेण वविण ux: Cágakva addresses Candragupta as Vrsala 
even when he is angry, as in numerous passages in Act HI; when in 
indignation, one wouid hardly address the object of his anger with such 
terms as Vrsadia. 

Thus we have to face facts as they are -The author of the 
Mudriviksasa knows that Candragupta is a low-caste man, It is the 
manuscript of Mr. Deb that is in the wrong. The confusion between 
the two words may be accidental or deliberate. In the Allahabad 
Pragasti of SamudraGupta, the two letters bba and la look 
somewhat alike and a confusion is not impossible, Even in modern 
Devanagari, there is such a possibility. l ; 

Jayaswal argues that there were two Nanda dynasties in 
Magadha, the first consisting of Nandi(-a-)vardbana and Mabanandin 
‘and the second of Mahapadma and his eight sons, This suggestion 
is based on the Brhatkatha-mavijari and the Kathisavitsigara, where 
both the words Pürvananda and Yogananda occur) But in both 
these works, Pürvananda is distinguished from Yogananda but not from 
Navananda, And all traditions agree in interpreting Navanandah as: 
Nine Nandas and not’ new Nandas. For these reasons Mr. Jayaswal’s 
theory has not been accepted by scholars, 

The tradition that Candragupta was the son of Nanda’ is known 
aiso to the author of the Mudraraksasa. Some of the passages showing 
this may be quoted :— 

चिरं धयणोढा गुरुरपि भुवी यास गुरुणा ॥ 
घर तामेवीच्चैनंबवयसि वोढुं aafaa: 
Again: 

नन्दान्व एवायमिति सुहज्जनापेचवा चामाद्यराचसबन्द्रगर्त न सह संदधीत 1° 

Thus the Mudrariksasa, the Brhathathimaifari and the Katha- 
saritsieara know of the origin of Candragupta from Nanda, It is well 
known that the latter two books are based on Gunidhya’s Br hatkathé 
a book written in Paióici Prakyt in the rst century B.C, or A.D. Un: 


fortunately this book is now lost, and we cannot ascertain what were 
the exact contents of the book, Froma passage in the Avaloka of 





1 /BORS, 1915, pp. 871. 
2 Act til, 8l. 5. 
3 Act IV, 
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Dhanika, a commentary on Dhanafijaya's Dabertipaka, it is evident , 
that the Jfudrarabsasa derived its plot from the Arhathatha : 

तव ITNE मुद्राराक्षसम्‌-- | 

चाण्क्यनास्ना तेनाथ शकटाबग्टहे रहः । 

wet विधाय awa aqa निइती रपः ॥ 

योगानन्दघशःशिषै पूर्यनन्दसुतल्ततः । 

चन्द्रगुप्तः कृती राजा चाणक्येन महीजसा ॥ 

इति बचत्कथायां सूचितम्‌ a 

Thus when three independent works, all claiming the same book as 

their original, represent Candragupta as a scion of the Nanda dynasty, 
^ we may reasonably conclude that the Arkatkath’ too contained this 
tradition, : 

The saying that Candragupta ‘was the son of Mura, a low-born 
woman, by Nanda, is not corroborated by any reliable authority, 
Dhundhiraja, the commentator of the Mudriviksasa, gives the follow- 
ing genealogy of Candragupta : f I 

King Sarvirthasiddhi had two queens, Sunandá and Murai. From 
Sunandá was born the Nandas and from Mura Maurya. Maurya’s 
son was Candragupta. 

We should place little confidence on this genealogy given by 
a commentator writing in as, late a period as 1635 Saka Year 
ie. 1713 A.D, This is in direct conflict with the story of the drama 
itself, which -makes Sarvarthasiddhi a cousin of the  Nandas, 
placed on the throne as a stopgap after the destruction of the 
Nandas, The Mura tradition was a later creation, probably to give 
a satisfactory solution to Candragupta’s family name Maurya in 
harmony with his Vrsala caste mentioned in the Mudrara£sasa, Thus it 
is evident that if we connect Candragupta with the Nandas, we cannot 

. offer any interpretation to his family name Maurya. 

The Puranas offer us no solution here, The general reading of 

the Matsya, Varaha and Brahmanda is + 


इत्येते नव मौयां वे भोक्ष्यन्ति च वसुन्धराम्‌। 
sata weed पूणं तेभ्यः शङ्गं गमिष्यति i? 


The Vayu Manuscript (d) of Pargiter reads इत्येते, नन्दसम्मूताः This is 
evidently an intentional variation to suit the traditional Nanda origin ° 


1 Under I, 68 of Dhanafijaya. Nirnayasagara Edn. p. 34. 
2 Pargiter, op. tit, p. 30. 
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of the Mauryas. Another manuscript reads: कलौ pagarai This is 
obviously a wrong reading and may be discarded, — 

There is only one sentence in the classical histories which concerns 
our subject. This is from Justin: “This. man (Sandrocottos) was of 
mean origin?" This does not lead us far because it can be takeu to 
suit equally whether Candragupta is taken as aSüdra orasa Ksatriya 
of humble birth. 

Thus for a satisfactory solution of the .problem, we have to fall 
back on the Buddhist sources, which have been quoted at length 
in connection with Dr, Ray Chaudhuri’s arguments. They say, to put 
in brief, that Candragupta was a descendent of the Moriyas, a noble 
Ksatriya clan of Pipphalivana, As the Mahüparinibbanasuttanta is a 
fairly old text, at least older iban any Hindu autbority available on 
the subject, and as its evidence is supported by a distinctly separate 
tradition preserved in the Divyivadina, we may accept its testimony 
as trustworthy. But we should not forget that most of the arguments . 
of Mr. Haritkrishna Deb are not sound, and some of them must 
be ‘summarily rejected. Nor should we forget that the Brkatbatha 
probably knew Candragupta to be a scion of the Nanda dynasty, 
and that this origin is supported by one manuscript of the Vayu Purina, 

The seemingly contradictory statements of the Buddhists and the 
Brahmanas, 1 think, can be reconciled. The dictionary meaning of 
the word vrsa/a is Sidra, But in early books in Sanskrit we find the 
word used in a different sense. Mr, Jayaswal, in a note to Mr. Deb's 
paper, informs us that according to the Mahibharata the word means 
a heretic? The Arthasastra uses the word in two places. The passages 
are: है 
परित्राजिका afana दरिद्रा विधवा प्रगलभा amA अन्तःपुर हांतसत्कारा महामावकुलान्यधि- 
| El Ta que वषल्यो व्याख्याताः 17 and 

कुलनीवीग्राहकस्वापत्ययने, विधवां छनन्‍्दवासिनों प्रसह्याधिचरतः agai स्प शतः, प्रत्या्षन्न- 
नापदि अनभिधावतो, निष्कारणमभिषावने कुतः, शाक्याजौवकादीन्‌ वृषलप्रत्रजितान्‌ daang 
भोजबत: शत्यो दण्ड; ।* 

Dr. Shamasastry has taken the word to mean a Südra at both 
places* and it is not an altogether absurd meaning, But the meaning 

1 McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, 2, p. 327. 

2 Arthasistra, Mysore Edn, p. 20. 3 Ibid., p. 199. 

4 Shamasastry, Arthasastra (translation), Bangalure, 1929, pp. 
20 and 224. 
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‘heretic’ or ‘particular sect of heretics’ would suit the context better. 
For in the first passage, which is about. the spies, the inspiring of 
confidence: in the suspected is the main thing and a Südra woman 
would be the last person to be trusted and in the second passage 
vrsala is mentioned with other heretical sects, and it appears that 
‘Sakyajiwakadin’ isan adjective of ‘yysalapravrazitin, So the whole 
-passage should be thus translated. ‘Any one entertaining in dinnets 
dedicated to gods, or ancestors, heretical ascetics belonging to the 
Sakya (Buddhist) and Ajivaka (partly Jain) sects, shall be fined a © 
hundred papas. ` | 

Here the Manusmrti would help us. Dr. Bühler has shown tbat 
it cannot ‘be earlier than the 2nd century B.C. and later than the 2nd 
century A.D.' The. references fo Brahmanical supremacy in social, 
‘religious, and even in political fields would certainly leave the impress- 
ion that it was written in a period of Brahmanical ascendancy, and : 
‘there are two interesting §lokas. in the book : I 


शस्त्रं दिजातिभिग्रौह्य' धर्मों बवीपरुष्यते । 
दिआतीनां च Salat Rad कालकारिते ॥ 
and l 
सैनापत्यं च राज्य' च दण्डनेढलमेव च | 
` ` सर्वलोकाधिपलं च वेदशास्वविददति u* 
In these álokas Mi. Jayaswal rightly sees an attempt to justify the 
usurpation of the throne by the Braiimana Pusyamitra in c. 185 B.C. 


so that we may place the Dharmaáastra in a period nearer to the 
` 2nd century B.C, than to the 2nd century A.D. 


The Manusmrti is quite clear on the point that Vrsala was either 
the general name of the heretics or the name of a particular anti- 
Brahmanical sect: 

शनकैस्तु क्रियालोपादिमाः चतियजातयः | 

वृषलल' गता लोकै ब्राप्नाणादशनेन च ॥? 
In the list of such tribes that follows, we do not find mention of the 
Moriyas ; nor is it wise to think that the list is to be taken very seri- 


ously. But the $loka is of immense importance to us, because it tells 
us the true origin of the Vrsalas. I f 


1 SBE, vol, xv,, Introduction, 
.2 VIII; 348 2 XII, 100, : 
3 X45 Jolly reads armurfaaga च+ which is better. 
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There is another sloka in the Manusmrti which strengthens our 
conviction all the more: 
वषो हि भगवान्धर्ससरस्य q: कुरुते waq । 
| f ans q विदुदंवास्तस्ांद धर्म न लोपयेत्‌ ॥1 
The verse occurs in a context whence it appears certain. that it refers 
to the duties of a king. The interpretation is fanciful ; but it seems 
that within the living memory of the people wasa king ora dynasty 
of kings, who on account of violating the Brahmanical religion had 
been styled Vrsala. f ; 
` But there is another sloka where the word occurs distinctly in the 
sense of a Sidra: 
` वषलीफ नपीतरु निःश्वासोपहतस्य q+ 
तसां चैव प्रसूतस्य निष्कृतिनं विधाखते ॥ ? 


Two explanations of the inconsistent use of the word is possible, One 
is that the word was now ina stage of transition from its original 
meaning of a heretic to its later meaning of $üdra, Another sugges- 
tion is that the śloka is an interpolation. For in the Slokas preceding 
it we find sanction for Brahmanas to marry Sidra women. This was 
utterly unsuitable to the taste of the later Brahmanas, and so, instead 
of altering the whole text, they inserted a Sloka with a view to prohibit 
such intermarriages. x s , 

Had Candragupta any heretical tendencies ? According to Tho- 
, mas ‘the testimony of Megasthenes would seem to imply that Candra- 
gupta submitted to the devotional teaching of the Sramanas as oppos- 
ed to the doctrine of the Bráhmapas,?- Rice vigorously held. that 
Candragupta was a Jaina, We may, however, regard the matter 
as undecided. But were not the activities of Asoka alone sufficient 
to provoke the Brahmanas to a hatred for the same dynasty ? I am 
awake to the arguments of Dr. Ray Chaudhuris thát none of the acti- 
.vities of ASoka was directed against the Brahmanas. But it can 10 
longer be doubted that it was Buddhism that Asoka propagated,* 


1 VIIL 16, 2 IIL. ro. 

3 Early Faith of Asoka, p. 23. 

4 Op. cit, pp. 39. Fleet opposed him in the Ind, Ant, 1892 
p. 157 ; Ep. Ind, IIL 171 n. 

5 Op. cit, pp. 224 ff. 

6 Bhandarkar: 46०४०, pp. 116 ff. 
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and so the missionary work of Ašoka was certainly displeasing to 
the Brahmanas, and hence they vilified him. A similar instance is found 
in the case of the Rgvedic king Sudás. Vedic literature does not 
miss an opportunity of extolling the king for his generosity But 
. the Manusmrti says that Sudās was ruined through want of discip- 
line; The reason has been suggested by Mr. K, Chattopidhyaya: 
‘He abandons his hereditary priests, the Bharadvajas, for a new 
priestly family, the Vasigthas, and the Vasisthas too in favour of 
Viávàmitra, who probably did not belong to an old priestly 
family’? Another parallel case is that of the Vratya Ksatriyas, who 
became degraded, according to Manu, because they became 
Sávitriparibhrasta. The list of the Vratya tribes contains the name 
of the Licchavis who were regarded by the Buddhists as pure 
Ksatriyas. Thus I have been led to believe that the Mauryas. were 
really Ksatriyas, and later on became Südras in the Brahmanical 
eyes on account of their heretical tendency The Buddhists, to whom 
non-observance of Brahmanical rites was no cause of social degrada- 
tion, but rather the other way, continued to call them Ksatriyas, 
and have recorded the true fact in the Mahiparinibbanasuttanta, the 
Mahivamsa and the Divyavadana I 
There may be another reason for the Brahmamnas.to degrade 
Candragupta. After defeating Selukas, he married a Greek princess, 
possibly a daughter of the vanquished sovereign Our ` authority 
for this is Strabo, who says: “Selukas Nikator gave them to Sandro- 
kottos in concluding a marriage alliance, and received in exchange ` 
500 elephants” Even Hindu tradition is aware of this historical fact, 
The Bhavisya Purana says : 


. चन्द्रगुमखत: पश्मान्पौरसाधिपतेः सुताम्‌ | 
agaa aiara यावनों बीद्धतत्परः ॥ 5 


1; VII. 41. 

2 Identification of ‘the Rgvedic River Sarasvati and some connect- 
ed Problems, Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, 
vol. XV, pp. 62 

3 X, 20-22, 

4 McCrindle: Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 
P. 859, . "PN 

s IIL 6.43. Quoted by Jayaswal: /BORS, 1915, p.93. We 
have got here a further evidence that Candragupta was a Buddhist, 
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Thus the whole dynasty had Greek blood in it and this might have 
. given the Brahmanas a just cause for indignation.* 

We need not wonder that Canakya, a Bráhmana, helped Candra- 
gupta, a herétic, to the throne. His motives for doing so were pure- 
ly political, and scruples of creed-distinctions need not have debarred 
the statesman. from taking advantage of the proper man. Moreover, 
Candragupta might not have broken away from the Brahmanical fold 
in his early life, when he was raised to the throne. Like his grand- 
son, be might have turned to be a votary of either of the two here- 
tical sects sometime after establishing his position, - 

Thus I summarize my conclusions: Candragupta was in reality a 
high class Ksatriya of the Moriya clan of Pipphalivana.? He marri- 
ed a Greek princess, and possibly embraced a protestant religion, | 
And his grandson though having perfect toleration and respect for the 
Brahmanas, used the whole energy ofthe state ín the propagation 


I Three centuries later, Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumayi married the 
daughter of Rudradaman, But we do not know of any loss of caste 
that the ‘eka-brahmana’ had to undergo. Perhaps Rudradaman was 
a full-fledged Hindu by this time. Or else the people had now be- 
come quite accustomed to such marriages, 

2 We often come across attempts to associate the Mauryas with ' 
‘peacock? Some writers have even called the dynasty ‘the Peacock 
dynasty.” Sir John Marshall finds ín the peacocks in the lowest 
architrave of the eastern gateway at Sifichi ‘a special allusion to 
Ašoka, (A Guide of Sanchi, p. 62). Dr. Spooner attributed some punch- 
marked coins with peacocks on them to the Mauryas (/RAS, 1915). 
Some colour to this theory is lent by the fact that ASoka could not 
long give up his habit of taking peacocks (Rock Edict 1), flesh of 
which, Buddhaghosa informs us, was delicious to the people of 
Madhyadeáa (Bhandarkar : op. c, p. 16). Hemacandra’s  Parisigta- 
parvan says that Candragupta was the daughter's son of the chief 
of the village named Mayüraposaka (Ray Chaudhuri, of, ८४४, p, 225). 
Tbis, coupled with the fact that peacocks were tamed in the parks 
of the Indian royal palace (McCrindle : of, ci, p. 141), an information 
which Aelian got probably from Megasthenes, makes it probable that 
the Mauryas kept a large number of peacocks to be used as 
food, But this is all uncertain, and goes against all tradition. This 
must be rejected, unless there is something in the Buddhist texts to 
` connect the Moriyas with Mayitra, 
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of Buddhism. For these reasons, the Bráhmanas regarded the Mauryas 
as Vrsalas or heretics, Later on, the word Vrgala changed its 
significance and came to mean’ a Sidra, Hence the Mauryas 
came to be regarded as Sidras, The next step was to connect 
them with their Südra predecessors, and to find out a fanciful inter- 
pretation of their family name. Thus Candragupta became an illegi- 
timate son of Nanda by Mura, a low caste woman. 


AMALANANDA GIIOSH. 


NOTE: 


In communicating the above paper of my pupil, Mr, Amalananda 
Ghosh, I have the following remarks to make. The word vrsa/e seems 
to mean &üdra in all the three places of the Manusmrti. The context of 
X, 43 is the enumeration of the various Samkarazatis and their func- 
tions, and everything seems to be in favour of the tribes and castes’ 
mentioned in vv. 43ff. being vile Südras in the eyes of our author 
In the light of X, 43 we may take हल in VILI, 16, an otherwise colour- 
less verse, to mean wgq. It should be remembered that wa does not 
mean our ‘religion’ or ‘creed’ but duties prescribed by the Sastras. 
Mr, Ghosh himself admits that «wat in IIT, 19 means a Sadra woman. 
As regards the verse being an interpolation, this depends on how 

“we take III, 14-19; my personal impression is that these six verses 
“were added at the very time when the old Manava Dharma-Sitra ` 
received the present metrical form, I do, however, think that vrsala 
could well have meant a heretic in earlier times. Instead of follow- 
ing the etymology suggested by Manu (VIII, 16), I would suppose 
that the word originally meant ‘pious’ (vrga=dharma--la, cf. Sri-la, 
srira, madhu-ra etc), then ‘following a religious sect, then ‘a non- 
conformist, or heretic’ The word pasanda, it will be recalled, has 
a parallel history, Passage, next to the sense-of a ‘vile Sidra’ is very 
easy of comprehension. On the question of Candraguptas caste, I 
would like to emphasize the fact that the Puranas really do not call 
him a Südra. aa: weft art भविष्याः शूद्धयोनय: of Matsya, Vayu and Brah- 

I I have strong reasons for not following Prof, Hopkins and 

Mr, Batakrishna Ghosh in rejecting the old hypothesis of a Dharma- 
sütra original for our Manusmrti, 
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manda Puranas and ततो am भविष्यन्ति शद्रप्रायास्व्धामिका: in Bhagavata and 
Visnu with reference to the Nandas need not make all the succeeding 
kings Südras, for the Suügas and the Kanvas were certainly not Südras, 
Also the &Zdrayoni or &udraprüya Nandas themselves need not have 
been considered full Südras, simply because Mahipadma’s mother 
was a Šüdra woman, Inter-caste marriages, anuloma and sometimes 
even pratiloma, were prevalent and by constant hypergamy the 
Nandas may have risen to the status of full Ksatriyas.! Conse- 
quently Candragupta could be considered a Ksatriya, though the 
son of a Nanda. His Nanda ancestry is fairly well-authenticated, 
because the Brhatkatha seems definite on this point, As regards the 
name Maurya, I think it is a metronymic, of course not meaning 
Mura-putra, but Moriya-putra or Moriya-dauhitra, Metronymics like 
Vasisthiputra Pulumayi, Daksiputra Panini, etc, are too well known 
to require citation. Hemacandra actually knew Candragupta to be 
the daughter's son of a Mayüraposáka ` (obviously a Mayiriya or 
Moriya) king. Consequently Candragupta was perhaps a Maurya 
only through his mother's line and his successors may have called 
themselves Mauryas because of the founder of the line having called 
.himself one. A partial parallel may be cited ‘from Gupta history. 
Candragupta I married a Licchavi princess, and his son by that wife 
was preferred to the throne, who was proud to call himself a Licchavi 
dauhitra, -Samudragupta's. successors kept up that epithet for -him 
in their epigraphs, Similarly the Nanda-born Candragupta may have 
: felt pride in tracing: his ancestry on the. mother’s side'to the Mayüriya 
(Moriya in Pali literature and in Prükrt) Ksatriyas of Buddha's time. 


K, CHATTOPADIIYAYA 


r In later times, however, the Südra-born Mahapadma and his 
issues would not be considered Ksatriyas but Sudras, 


Ravana and his Tribe 
H 


We have compared before (/.H.Q. V, pp. 281ff.) the customs of 
Ravana's tribe with those of the Kuis and found that there is 
little or no difference between the two. Now we enter upon the 
study of the names of the tribe in Laika. The Kuis are known to 
the world by aname quite different from what they call themselves 
by. Their Telugu neighbours call them the ‘Khonds,’ while the 
Oriyas give them the name of ‘Kandh’, But they take pride in 
. calling themselves ‘Kuis’. The Gonds call themselves ‘Koitor’.? 

Scholars like Caldwell and ‘Grierson thought the meaning of the 
word Kui was obscure, Caldwell says “some consider Khond, a kindred 
word with Gond, and derive both names from the Tamil word 
Kundru, a hill, literally a small hill, the Telugu form of which is Kozda. 
This would be a very natural derivation for the name of a hill people ; 
but unfortunately,.their nearest neighbours, the Telugus call them 
not Khonds but Gonds, also Kods; and as they call themselves 
Küs, according to Mr, Latchmaji, the author of the grammar of their 
language, the existence of any connection between their name and 
Kundru ot Konda, a hill, seems very doubtful.. The term Kw is evi- 
dently allied to Koz, the name by which the Gonds call themselves, 
and which they are fond of lengthening into Koitor.” 

It is right that they should be called Khonds because they 
live in hills, The Rakgasas also are given a similar appellation in 


1 “The tribe is commonly known under the name of Khond, The 
Oriyas call them Kandhs and the Telugu people, Gonds or Kóds. 
The name which they use themselves is Kü and their language should 
accordingly be denominated Kui. The word Kuis probably related 
to Koi, one of the names which the Gonds use to denote themselves. 
The Koi dialect of Gondi is, however, quite different from Kui" 
(Grierson). 

" [t has been asserted, indeed, that all the Gonds, when speaking 
of themselves in their own language, prefer to call themselves Koitors, 
This word is plural appellative regularly formed from Koi ” (Caldwell). 
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the Ramayana. They are called the ‘Latka-nivasinah, In my paper 
on the aboriginal names in the Ramayana, it has been shown that 
Lanka means high, so a hill. 'Lanka-nivásinah! consequently signi- 
fies hill people As for the name ‘Kui’ by which the people call them- 
selves, it means in their language ‘fighting men’, Kuz-givea means to 
attack, The weapon which every Kui always carries is Kuv@ri or 
Kuradi which means a weapon (art) to attack with; Koi and Koya 
are other forms of the word, The name by which they are proud 
` to call themselves indicates their natural disposition to attack others 
with little or no provocation. Ethnology shows that the Kuis are descen- 
dants of the Raksasas of Lanka, and now the name Kui tells us of 
the cruel propensity of these men, We have now to study what the 
name Raksasa signifies. But before we take up the study of the 
meaning of the word Ràksasa, it is but necessary to enquire, to 
which of the tribes this word is applied in the epic. 

Three distinct tribes, each separated by at least 100 miles from 
the other, are implied by the name of. Raksasa in the epic. The 
first is the Virádha clan near the northern end of the Dandaka forest, 
As declared by Viradha, the representative of the clan, it was des- 
cended from Java and Satahrada. It was known by the,name of 
Ràksasa. Viradha himself tells Rama (III, 2-12): “Aham vanam idam 
durgam virádho nama raksasah, carámi sAyudho nityam rsimamsani 
. bhaksayan,^ [He preyed upon the flesh of the inhabitants of the 
Dandaka forest (rsi) ]. I 

The second clan `known to the Aryans as  Ráksasas was that 
of Kabandha. The name by wbich these clansmen called themselves 
was Danava (111-71.7) because they were the children of Danu. 

The most cruel and the strongest was the third and it is represen- 
ted by the inhabitants of Laika and its suburb Janasthana, The 
name by which they called themselves and by which the Aryan 
settlers of the Dandaka forest called them is Raksasa or Raksa, ` 

In the Uttarakanda these men are said to have got that appella- 
tion because they had carefully guarded the waters that God 
created in the beginning of the world. But nowhere in the other 
books of the poem is this quality mentioned of these men ; nor ís 
there even an allusion to it anywhere in the other books. The ex- 
pressions like Ráàksasáh pisitas$anah (III, 36. 3) and Raksasin pisi- 
tiganan (111, 54. 18) tell us something other than the watching of the 
waters. These statements intimate that the Raksasas were flesh- 
eaters, When Rama with his wife and brother went to the settlement of 
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Sarabhaüga, all the colonists (tápasah) requested him to see the. 
corpses of the colonists (muninam) that had been killed by the 
Raksasas (111, 6. 16) I : f 

The settlers said that, as they did not wish to spoil the merit they 
had earned for ages, they did not curse the Raksasas even though 
the latter were eating them away (III. 20, 15.; When Rama did not 
find Sita in the Parnasala, he thought that she had been devoured 
by the Raksasas (111, 60, 30. He was led into the belief that she was 
devoured by the Raksasas, because he knew that they were cannibals, 
We have seen that Viradha, though of a different tribe, lived on 
human flesh, The other tribes living in and about the Dandaka 
forest recognised the people of Laika and their kindred as men 
living on human flesh, — Kabandha speaking of the talents of Sugriva 
says (III. 73. 32): 

nara-mainsašinam loke. naipunyád adhigacchati. 

Commentaries say that 'naramawsásinim ' means 'Raksasanam', 
It is now clear that the people other than the inhabitants of Laükà 
called them by the name of Raksasa, Let us now see how. they 
exhibited their own nature of preying upon human flesh, 

Ravana himself was a cannibal. Finding that Sità was seduced 
neither by his wealth nor by his personal appearance and prowess, 
he threatened her that his cooks would cut her body to pieces for his 
morning meal (TIT, 56, 26). 


=. 


tatas tvam pratarašartham südašchetsyanti lešasah 


Marica and his associates disguised themselves as beasts of prey 
„and feasted on the bodies of the Aryan colonists of the forest région: 
| Sirpanakha threatened to eat Sita that Rama might have no objec- 
tion to marry her (IIT, 19, 28; TIL 18, 16; V. 24. 39. 48 ; VIL.8 22). * 


This blood-thirstiness of the Raksasas is personified in the form of | 


Kumbhakarna who is represented as devouring the Vanaras pell, mell 
The above illustrations from the Epic assert that the word Raksasa 
is used by Valmiki to signify the cannibalistic nature of the people of 
Lanka, Consequently the word must have originated from a word ` 
` that means blood i MEN UE 
In Telugu there are ‘Rakkas? and ‘Rakasi’, both of. which mean the .. 
drinker of blood. When the final syllable ‘asi’ of" ‘asi’ is: taken away, : 


only Rakka or Rakk remains, which means blood. It ‘appears as i 


Rakta in ordinary use; one ‘k? being changed to: “th, Ey Kui also f 
Rakka is used in this sense, This word’ exists: in. all the ‘Dravidian, ; ^ 
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languages. This is one of the words that has one into Sanskrit from 

Dravidian, 
I Rákàási and Rakkasi have both been adopted into the Aryan tongue 
with a slight change, K generally changes to Ch in Dravidian languages; 
so Rachasi and Rachchasi are formed, In Sanskrit Ch is ‘changed to 
Ks, and Ráksasa and Raksas are found in that language, 

In the Mahabharata (III, 274. 2. 9) Khara and Siirpanakha are said 
to have been born to Rika, one of'the three wives of Pulastya. Since 
Khara and Sirpanakha ‘are called Rakgasas, it appears that this. 
derivation represents metaphorically that the word Raksasa is derived 
(born) from Raka (Rakka). 

Closely allied to the Raksasas are the Pisicas, Immediately 
after Siti had been carried to the mansion of Ravana, he is said to 
have ordered the Pisacas to keep guard over her (IH. 54. 14). 

The Raksasas seem to be identical with the Pisacas, though they 
are treated as two distinct tribes in Amarakosa and other books. I 

In the Svarga-khanda of the Padma-purana, it is said that bhüta, 
preta, and piSacas live in mid-air. 

And above these but below the solar sphere are the Ráksasas said 
to be wandering about. 

_ It is this kind of interpretation unsupported either by reason or by 
the natural state of things that made these tribes live in ultra-mundane 
worlds. Obsessed by such notions we are unable to identify these 
tribes though we daily come in contact with them: We see them 
but we cannot identify them with the Raksasas and Pisacas whom 
. we believe to be living beyond human ken. The same is the case 
with the others that are enumerated along with the Raksasas and 
the Pióicas. But with the help of ethnology and philology we have 
identified the ancient Raksasa tribes with the modern Kuis, Similar- 
ly the GuAyakas, the Gaudharvas, the Kinnaras, the Vidyüdharas, the 
Apsaras, the Yaksas and the Siddhas who are all classed as the 
Devayont tribes can also be identified with the peoples that are found 
in India, if only we study their respective languages and customs 
in the right way. 

Now coming to the etymology of the word 2186 we can see 
that because the people indicated by the word are identical with the 
Raksasas, the word signified the same thing as the name given to 
the people of Laika, Therefore its etymology also must be akin to 
that of Riksasa, In Sanskrit it 1s treated’ as a compound made up 
of Piktam (mmsam) abnati, but a very laborious explanation is given 
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for the formation of the word :--८६ +“harmany an” iti ap; tatah prsod- 
aradini yathopadistam iti sta bhagasya lopah; as Dhügasya Sac- 


‘adeéah.” The disappearance of a part of a word and the substi- 


tution of a different termination is all -done just to give it an 
Aryan appearance, Pita becomes first + Pr’ by the disappearance 
of ‘Kita’; then ‘eé+an’ become Sica instead of ‘Ga’; so the word - 
Pi+sica=Pisica is formed. This explanation, on the very face 
of it, shows that the word is foreign to Sanskrit. The word appears 
to be formed of Pisa and aca; in Dravidian languages there is 
no difference between s and e; so Pisa--asa is found 3 ‘asa’ or asi 
is a personal termination in Kui, and Pisa or Pra means flesh. Thus 
Pisist, as pronounced by the lower class of men in the Telugu country, 
is’ obtained. When pronounced by the refined men it becomes 
Pisaci, ; 

Now we understand that the Raksasas and the Pigacas show by 


their very names that they were bloodthirsty and were preying 


upon humaa flesh, This character of these men is again exhibited ' 
by the Kui tribes whom we have seen to be still maintaining those 


- customs which the Raksasas of Lanka are said to have followed in 


days of yore. The Kui tribes are spoken of as the people that had 
sacrificed human beings till the middle of the eighties of the last cen- 
tury, This human sacrifice was so very common amongst the Kuis 
that in the year 1841, as many as 240 Mariahs (human victims) bad 
been sacrificed at the new moon feast in February of that year.. 
“ Between 1837 and 1854 Col. Campbell was the means of rescuing 
1506 mariah victims, of which 71 7 were males and 789 females," These 
figures confirm their love for man-slaughter, This human sacrifice appears 
to me to be a relic of the ancient cannibalism. The love of blood 
was so ingrained in them that the man-slaughter of ancient feast 
was adopted for purposes of worship in subsequent times when 
preying upon men was given up either by outward compulsion 
or by the reform in their own society. This sacrifice has been given 


„up now on account of the vigorous watch kept over the tribes by the 


British government. Yet the faith in the efficacy of blood'has been so 
strong that they have substituted a buffalo for the man and they treat 
it with as much cruelty as they used to do with the human victim. The 
intensity of the cruelty of a human sacrifice can better be understood 
from the description of a Mariah sacrifice from the Ganjam District 
Manual —— auo ee mE : A, T 

In the Ramayana, tribesmen allied to the Raksasas are also men- 
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tioned, Mandodar; the wife of Ravana, mourning over the body of 
her lord says that he wasthe son: of the daughter of Yatudhana 
(Yatudhanasya dauhitra), Vatudhàna is one of the names of Nairrta, 
the lord of the South-west: corner of the world, That Ravana is 
given the appellations of Nairrtah, Nairrta-patih, shows that he became. 
‘the ruler of the dominions which had belonged to his maternal grand- 
father who had no sons. The Ramayana informs us that Malyavat 
was the father of Ravaga's mother (VI. 35. 6). 

Tatas tu sumaháprajtio Malyavan nama Raksasah 

Ravanasya vacah śrutvā iti matémaho’bravit. 

This correlated with ‘Yatudhanasya dauhitra' tells us that 
Malyavat was of the Yatudhana tribe, Though there are not sufficient 
data given to confirm it, the tribe may be identified with one ofthe 
modern tribes, if the etymology of the word Malyavin is found out. 

The word and the relationship of the holder of the name with the 
Raksasas now identified with the Kuis, suggest that itis formed from 
Malai, a Dravidian word for a hill Itis also ‘pronounced Malaya as 
in * Ganjam Malayas.” When ‘an’ the Dravidian masculine singular 
termination is added to it, Malaya-an, is formed. Since V is used to 
prevent hiatus, the word becomes Mala-ya-v-an or Maleiyavan, a man 
of the mountains or a mountaineer. Caldwell gives Malayinan asan 
example of a word in which the masculine singular termination is 
annexed to the oblique case or inflexional base, He further says, 
‘sometimes, the inflexional ‘in’ is merely added euphonically eg. 
“there is no difference in meaning between Villan, a bowman and 
Villinan, which is considered a more elegant form.” So there is no 
difference between Malei-y-in-an and Malei-v-an, This derivation 
shows that in the time of Ravana also there was a tribe kindred to the 
Rákgasas, and they were known as the Malayavins just as the Khonds 
in modern days are said to have got their name from a word which 
means a hill, 


( To be continued ) 
G, RAMADAS 


When was the Gommata image at Sravana-Belgola 
| getup?* | | 


Gommafa, Bahubali? or Bhujabali was, according to Jaina tradi- | 
tion, the son of the first Tirthankara known as Rsabha, Adideva or 
Puru, and the younger half-brother of Bharata, with whom he fought 
for the empire of the world. Gommata gained victory in the battle 
but generously handed over the kingdom of the earth to his elder 
brother, who thereupon ruled over it and thus became the emperor 
of the world, the first of such emperors (adi-cakre$vara) 
Gommata, for his part, retiring from the world, devoted himself to . 
the practice of austerities, got rid of all traces of karma and became 
a Revalin; and thereupon, the emperor Bharata set up at Paudanapura 
a statue of him which measured 525 bow-lengths in height and. which 
came to be known as Kukkute$vara or Kukkuta-jine$vara owing to 
the fact that the region around it became infested with faukkutasatpas 
Or cockatrices 


* The following abbreviations have been used in. the course of 
this paper i 

DKD for Dr, Fleet's Dynasties of the Kanarese 
Districts in the Bombay Gasetteer.(1896), Vol. I, Part 2, : 

EC for Epigraphia Carnatica, The second volume contains the 
inscriptions at Sravaga-Belgola, and. a second edition of it 
has been recently published by Rao Bahadur R. Narasim- 
hachar, The references in this paper are to this edition, ' 

EL for Egigraphia Indica, 

SB for Sravana-Belgola inscriptions. 

1 Following the Kannada usage, I have here written this word 
(and similar words) without final n, though the correct form is Bihu- 
balin, l 

2 See ŚB inscription, No, 234 ; EC., vol, ii, Intros p.12, Itis the 
opinion of Mr. R, Narasimhachar (EC. vol. Il, Jniro,, p. 12 Transla- 
Hon, p. 97) that this inscription was written in A.D. 1180, I have 
however shown, in my article on Boppana the author of this ins- 
cription (p. 195 of the Kannada journal Praéuddha-barpátaka, No, 
37A), that it is very probable thatit was written some years later, 
in A.D, 1195-1200, l 
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This saint and hero seems to have had a peculiar attraction to tle 
Jaina sculptors who worked on a large scale; for there are now stand- 
ing in Southern India no less than three colossal monolithic images 
of him. Two of them are in the South Kanara district of the Madras 
Presidency, one measuring about 41 feet in height, at Karkala, and , 
the other, about 35 feet in height, at Yenür. It is made clear by the 
inscriptions written on them that the former was set up by Virapandya 
in 1432 A.D, and the latter by Timmarája of the family of Camunda 
in 1604 A.D. (see Hultzsch in EI. vii, 109) 

The third image, which is the most colossal of the three and mea- 
sures about 57 feet in height, is standing on a hill, which rises about 
4oo feet above the plain, at Sravana-Belgola in the Mysore State. 
The inscriptions written on it are undated; and hence one has to 
seek the aid of extraneous evidence in order to’ find out when it was. 
set up 

Regarding this matter, there are two different accounts given ii 
Jaina books. .According to one, contained in the Munivamiabhpudaya ` 
of Cidananda (c. 1680 A.D.) and the Rajavali-kathe of Devacandra 
(a Kannada work written in A.D. 1838), the image of Gommata with. 
that of Paréva was brought from Lanka by Rama and Sita, and set 
up and worshipped on the larger and the smaller hills at Sravana- 
Belgola; while, according to the other account, contained in the 
Bhujabali-cavite (a Kannada poem written by Pañcabāņa in c. 1614 
A.D.), the ‘god’ Gommata, being pleased with the devotion of Camunda 
raya, manifested himself in the form of the stone image on the larger 
hill at Sravana-Belgola. The Sthala purana of Sravana Belgola (of 
very late date; translated in Ind. Ant, II, 130f.) and the Bhujabali- 
ataka of Doddayya (a Sanskrit poem written in A, D. 1550), on the 
other hand, say nothing about Ràma and Sità, but mention merely 
that the image of Gommata was standing at Sravana-Belgola and that 
Camunda-raya got it touched up by sculptors and consecrated it. The 
date of consecration was Ky. 600, Vibhava, Caitrasu 5, Sunday 
coupled with Mrgasiras and Saubhagya-yoga, and the time, Kumbha- - 
lagna on, that day, according to the following verse contained in the 
latter work : 

Kaly-abde sat-chatakhye nuta-Vibhava-samvatsare masi Caitre 
paficamyam $uklapakse dinamani-divase Kumbha-lagne su-yoge/ 
Saubhagye Mastanamni prakatita-bhagane supraSastam cakara 
Srtmac-Camunda-rayo Belugula-nagare Gommateéa-pr atistham.// 
As the year Ky, Goo corresponds to B,C, 250r, it is manifest that 
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this is an absurdly 'early date, especially since it is mentioned in this 
work itself that Camunda-raya was the minister of the king Rájamalla, 
belonged to thé Brahma-ksatriya caste, and was a disciple of Ajitasena 
and Nemicandra. 

We therefore leave aside these legendary accounts and turn to mote 
trustworthy evidence. Inscriptions no. 175 (in Kannada), 176 (in 
Tamil), and 179 (in Mahratht) that are incised on. the image of Gom- 
mata in Sravana-Belgola state that it was set up by Cámundaraya. 
To judge from the palaeography, these inscriptions belong to the 
roth century A.D. and were in all probability written at the very 
time when the image was made and set up. A similar statement is 
made in SB inscription No. 254', written in 1398 AD. while SB 
no. 234.2 written in praise of Gommata and his image by the -Kan- 
nada poet Boppana or Sujanottamsa in A.D. 1195-1200 (see no. 3: 
above) states likewise that the image was made and set up by 
Gommata or Camunda-raya who was in the service of the Ganga 
king Rácamalla, This Racamalla is, according to Mr. R, Narasim- 
bachar (EC., II, Intro. p. 15), identical with the Ganga king of that 
name who ruled in A.D. 974-984 ; and he therefore observes that, since 
the Camunilariya-puripa, composed by Camundaraya in A.D. 978°, 


r Ll 102-5:  yasmin$ Cámunda-rájo Bhujabalinam inam Gu- 

mmatam karmathajiiam (for karmathanyam ?») bhaktya 
Saktyà ca muktyai jita-ssuranagare ’sthapayad bhadram 
adrau/ l 


t3 


LI aff. ......ant ddandu tad-devakalpaneyim mádipen endu 
; madisidan int }-devanam Gomatam// 
srutamuin dargana-suddhiyum vibhavamum sad-vrttamum 

. dánamun I 
dhrtiyun tannole sanda Ganga-kula-candran Racamallam 
| I jagan-/ 
nutan dtbhumipau advitiya-vibbavani  .Camunda-rayain 
Manu- 
pratimam Guinmatan alte madisidan int 1-devanam 
- yatnadiin// 

3 Thisisa mistake, The Cümmudariya-burüma was completed, 
as stated in the final stanza, on Phalyuna su 8 coupled with Monday 
and Rohit, in Saka 999, Isvara. | According to the southern luni-solar 
system, the sanvratsuva [vara corresponded to Saka 900 current or 
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. does riot mention ‘the setting “up. of Gommata's image in the long 
. account it gives of ‘the author's achievements,’ and since, according 
` to tradition, the consecration took place in. Rácamalla's reign, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the image was set up after A.D. 978 and 
in about the year 983 3 

A different opinion has -been expressed ‘by. Dr. R Shama .Sastri 
in the Annual Report. of the Mysore Archaeological Department jor 
the year 1923, pp. 165, when ‘discussing the question of the starting 
‘point of the Gupta era. Dr. Sastri cites there first, from Pandit Khüba- 


-candra’s introduction to his edition df. Nemicandra’s Gommatasira, ` ` 


the following stanza : ; . 
Kalky-abde sat-chatakhye n ta-Vibhava-samvatsare masi Caitre 
paficamyam šukla-pakse dina.nadi-divase Kumbha-lagne su yogej 
Saubhigye Masta-námni prakatita-bhagane supra Sastam cakara 
érimac-Camunda-rayo Belugula-nagare Gommateša-pratisthám// 

The Pandit has extracted these. verses from the BáAzóalzcarita.! He then 

observes: “No dating can be better furnished with all necessary 


A.D. 977.; but in this year, the tithi Phálgunasu 8 was in no way 'con- 
nected with the #aksatra Rohint and the date is hence irregular 
for this year, | 

According to the northern luni-solar system, (for other examples 
of northern luni-solar Jovian samvatsaras in Southern India, see my 
`. book, Sese Saka Dates im Inscriptions; pp off, 48ff. Saka: ooo, 
Isvara corresponded to Ky. 4977 or A.D, 976. In this year, Phalguna-su 
!8 began on Monday, 27th January 977 A.D. at about 31g. 35. (Sürya- 
siddhanta) or 26gh, 255. (Arya-siddhanta..and Brahma siddhanta) 
after mean sunrise. And the #a#satra Rohini, too, began to be current, 
. according to the unedjual-space sysem of Garga, at tabout 39g. 499. 
(Sarya-siddbanta) or 3224. 45. (Arya and Brahma siddhantas), and 
‘according to the urequal-space system of Brahmagupta, at about 
| 38g. Lap. (Stirya-siddhanta) or 31g%. 8p. (Arya and Brahma siddhantas) 
after mean sunrise of that Monday. It is evident therefore that 
it is this Monday (27th January, 977 A.D.) that is referred to in the 
Camuidariya-purina and that that book was completed on this 
day. 

For other instances of Saka dates that cite the zii and mafgaira 
that began late in the day instead of those that were current at sunrise 
‘see pp. 69ff. of my above named book E 

I Z.e,Doddayya’s BAujabaltéataka mentioned above, 
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verifiable means than this. We have an era, the Jovian cyclic year, the 
lunar month, a definite lunar day, constellation, yoga, and what is 
most necessary, the’ weekday. Though’ the exact date of neither 
Nemicandra nor of Camundaraya is known, yet it is ascertained ` 
beyond doubt that both of them flourished about the close of the roth 
century A.D, and the first half of the 11th. At the close of his. Aji- 
~ tanathapurana, Ratnakara’ says that under the patronage of Camunda- ` 
' raya he wrote the Purana in Saka 915 (Vijaya Samvatsara) corresponding 
to A.D. 993. -It follows from. this that. Camundaraya, the. minister 
and general of the Gatiga kitig Racamalla, must necessarily have been 
at the time in the flower of his youth; Similarly, Vadiraja, tne author 
of Parsvanatha Kavya, written, as stated in the beginning of the work 
itself, in Saka 947 {Krodhi Samvatsara) corresponding to A.D. 1025, 
makes mention of the.name of Viranandin as a celebrated writer whom 
Nemicandra acknowledges (verse 638 Labdhisira) as one: of his two ` 
teachers? the other being Abhayanandi. Accordingly we have to 
find out which of the two Vibhava years, one coinciding with A.D, 
68 and another with 1028 would be in harmony with the factors of 
the Calendar mentioned in the verse.” He then proceeds to verify ` 
and find out the European equivalent of this date with the help of 
the tables contained in Swamikannu Pillai's book, and gives on p. 17 
the details of his calculation which sbow, according to him, that . - 
on Sunday, 3rd March 1028 A.D; Caitra-su 5 of Vibhava, nakgatra 
Mrgasiràs and-Saubhagya-yoga were current at the time of Kumbha- 





1 Dr, Sastri confounds herë two’ different Kannada poets, The 
poet Ratnakara, whom he names, lived in the 16th century A.D., and 
.. wrote two works, Zzz/o£a-Gata£a, and Bharatesvaracarita in Saka 1479 
| Of AD, 1557. The Asttanithapurina (this is also known as Ajita-fir- 
thakarapurina and Ajita-tirthakara-purana-tilaka), on the other hand 
was written by: the poet Ratna in 993 A.D. Ratna also wrote, in about 
982 A.D, Sihasabhkima-viyaya or Gadi-yuddha, commemorating ‘the’ 
exploits of Jrivabedetiga Satyiéraya who succeeded his father, the 
Cálukya Taila 11 Ahavamalla, as king irr A.D, 997, and two other works, 
Paraéurüma-carita and Cakre$varacarita That. have not come down: 
to us, at some time befóre 993 A.D 
2 This, too; isa mistake, Vadiraja mentions merely that Viranan- 
din was the author of the Candraprabha-carita, and says nothing 
about «his having been the teacher of -Nemicandra, author of: 
Gommatasiva and Labdhisára, | I l 
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lagna, that is, about 5327. after sunrise. And he therefore arives at 
the conclusion that Camunda-raya set up Gommata's image on that. 
day, and then proceeds, taking this date as the basis, to erect a vast 
superstructure about the starting point of the Kalki era, Gupta era, - 
All this is wrong 
`. In the first place, the. details of calculation given by Dr.” Sastri 
himself on: p. 17 £z; show. that, the makgatra MrgaSiras was not current: . 
at the time of Kumbha-lagna on .Sunday, 3rd March 1028, that the 


-. nakgatra Rohini was current at. that time, and that Mrgagiras began 


to be current only towards noon of the following. Monday. But. (as 


I have: shown elsewhere), the. calculation made by Dr, Sastri is not 
correct ; and a correct calculation, made with the help of the same ^ - 


tables of Swamikannu Pillai as Dr, Sastri has.used, shows that at the 
time of Kumbha-lagna on the above mentioned Sunday, the za£sazra 
and yoga current were respectively Krttika and Viskambha; and that 


 Mrgaéiras and Saubhagya began.to be current: at about 1६2४, and | 


5026, respectively after mean sunrise of Tuesday, sth March, 1028 AD . 
Again, it will be noted that the stanza Kalky-abde sat-chatakiye... 


" fo, which Dr. Sastri attaches so much importance is the same as. ` 


the stanza cited by me above excepting that the first word’ is. 
ead by Pandit Khübacandra and Dr. Sastri as Ka/ty-abde instead 
of Kaly-abde, There is no doubt that. this is a wrong reading; for 
not only is a: Kalki era unknown and the correct reading Kalp-adbde 
found in all MSS of Dogdayya’s poem, but it is mentioned’ by other ' 
Jaina authors also that the image of Gommata was set up in the. 


' Kaliyuga year 600; compare Mr, Narasimhachar’s. observation on 


p. 15, Intro, in EC,; vol. II that “the traditional date of the con- 
secration of Gommata by Camunda-raya given in ‘several literary - 
works is Sunday the fifth lunar day of the bright fornight of Caitra 
of the cyclic year Vibhava corresponding to the year 600 of the Kali- 
yuga era 

It thus becomes clear that Dr. Sastri's opinions that there wasa 
combination of Vibhava samvatsara, Caitra-su 5, Mrgasiras and Saub 
hagya at the time of Kumbha-lagna on Sunday, 3rd March 1028 AD., 
that Camundaraya set up Gommata’s image on that day, and that 
the Kalki era began in the year 127 A,D., are all unfounded. 


i On p. 175 of No. 33 of the Kannada journal Prabuddha- 


karnataka referred to above, in the course of my article on Nága- 
varma, 
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Secondly, we have definite evidence; to show. that the image was set ; : 
up löng before :.1028: A,D,; and what we know of Camunda-raya from, ` 





I a not have been living in:1028 A.D, but, bad, in. all. probability, died * 
pu long before. .. i." : l 


.;. dt is qüite. true that, as observed by Dr. Sastri, a Camunda-raya did- 
~ fourish'inthe first half of the rrth century-A.D. and as a matter of fact, ` 
. we know.--of at least three persons of that name who lived in the 
` Kannada country in that period and who held a high position 


x (5). We thus find. mentioned. in ‘two inscriptions! at Belgāme ' 
(EC, VIL, .Sikarpir 120. and 1601, pp. 163, 193 dated in 1047 A.D.) a. 
Camiugdaxaya who was governing the Banavase- Twelve-thousand, ` 
P Santalige .One-thousand;. and: Hayve’ Five-hundred; provinces. as the; 


eR 





inscriptions and ‘other ‘sources indicates conclusively. that he’ could. ::. 


Now, in order to. avoid misconception, I may remark here that. :- 


feudatory of the W. Calukya king Somegvara I Trailokyamalla-Ahava-. es 


. malla, and who caused: to ‘be constructed. by ‘his subordinate Nàga- .... 


p ~ varma, ‘templés dedicatél to..the worship of Visnu; Siva and Jina 
‘The titles? given to. him.in these inscriptions indicate that he belonged. 


० » tò a family of feudatory chiefs who originally ruled at.Banaváse and 
| ` who perhaps were identical with the.Kàdambas; f ; bas 
^^ .. (2). Different from the above is the dandan&yaka, Cam: 


. P. 152) as the father of Nagavarma dagdanüyaka, and grandfather -of 

Caumiüinda-üya-dandanáyaka and: Sarvadeya-daridanayaka. As this 

i _ Sarvadeva was ‘holding . the high position of makāsīmantīdhipati and 

makõpracanda-dandanīiyaka ünder the W. Calukya king Vikramaditya - 

VI, in. 1093 3.9. his grandfather. Camunda- aya must have been ` 

- living in A.D, 1043 or earlier ; . 

(3) : A third Camunda-raya* is mentioned as’ his patron by the.. 

r He is mentioned.in an inscription. at Gáma also (E.C, VII 

p. 83) which is dated.in 1061 AD, as the governor of the Banavase. 
Twelve-thousand province : 

' 2 For the titles; see EC., /oc. cir E 

3: His name is mentioned as Raya, which is ati abbreviation of ` 

the full name Cämunda-rāya ‘formed by the elision of the first word 

Cimunda in accordance with the varttika winapi pratyayam 

"^üirvottara-ba-Tayor vi lopo vicyah on P. 5-3-83. We find this abbreviat- 

ed name Riya used of the maAümandale$vara Cámunda-ráya (mention- 


`) 





munda-raya mentioned in another isncription at Belgame (Sikárpür 114, — 
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“a Kannada poet Nagavatma in his work Chandombudhi which was writ- 


` ten in about 1030-40 /A.D;: This Camunda-raya,: it is stated in. this ` 
‘work, held ` the position of. mantrin and ‘sandhi-vigrahin (minister for. ` 


Peace and. War) under the Ganga. king Rakkasaganga who had the l 
title of gandara muli, and who, as. I. have ‘shown elsewhere’, is 
identical with the Gaüga king of that name who was the nephew of king 
. Racamalla. who riled ín:074:984 A.D... As this Rakkasaganga. was the. 
disciple.of the Jaina Guru Srivijaya Odeyadeva, and lived till about.1047. - 
A.D, (see. JBBR AS, 1927, ‘vol. 5; p. 160), his. minister Cámundaráya 
` too must have been living in that year or earlier, l I 
The Cáàmunda-rüya who.set'up Gómmatàá's image’ at, Sravana-Bel- , 
Zola," howéver, was: a. quite different person from the. three Cámunda- 
rdyas mentioned:above,- “This Camunda-raya was-the disciple of the 








Jaina guru. “Ajitasena and ‘was: Known: as Gommata-räya also as we ` l 





learn fromthe: verses: found at the. end- of -Nemicandra’s / Gorzaata 
sära (Karma-kanda' verses-965-572) : i E 
The epithet daZ£Azpa is applied to.kukkuda-Jina in v. 968 in: order. to.. 


B ‘distinguish ít from the sbknuta-]ina (Gommata’s image) which; accord 


. ing to tradition (see p. 290 above), : was. set up by Emperor Bharata at... 
.| Paudanapura ngar Madhura in. Northern. Indias. | 77 See teg 5 
The last “ofthe .verses -(v.; 972), it "will be seen, mentions 
`a commentary that‘ was written in the language of.the country i.e. in 
. Kannada, by Camunda-raya on the Gowmálasara at^ the time when 
that/work was being coimposed?. "by Nemicandra, and that was known 
- ed above): in inscription.No, 151 of Sikarpür, (p; 193, line 21 negalda 
: vattipaka-vrajake  Rüyana: kotta. ) and line 25: e eli éandapam Rayam 
and in inscription No, 120 of Sikárpür (p. 163 in line 32: ¿gam Rayana . 
. besadim), We find it also used in Sikürpür inscription No, 114, of the 


dandatiüyata Camunda-raya (mentioned above) in-line .20 (p.152) and ` 


| efhis grandson Cámugda-ráya:in lines 29 and 36 (p,-152) and. lines 13 
` and 23 (p. 153) It iS’ likewise üsed iñ an inscription at Marale (EC 

vol. VI, pp. 128f)..0f. the -Zandanüyata Camunda-raya who was an 

. Officer of the Hoysala king Visnuvardhana and. was-kriown as Rayana- 
` dandanayaka-also; see line t4 on p.131... 

| ; t Tn my Kannada article on the poet Nagavarma; Prabuddha- 
Karnataka, No, 34, p. ‘172 ` . 

|. 2 From the- following observation bhagavin  Nemicandra-siZ- 

dhantadevas catur-anuyoga-catur-udadhi-piragas Cámunda-rüya -prattbo 

dhana-vyijena of Nemicandra’s disciple -Madhavacandra at the begin- 
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as Vra-mártindi! | Now Viramürtimdi means composed or written 
by Viramartàgda ®; and Vira-mirtinda was one of the many titles 
. which were .borne by Camunda-raya who was the author of the Ca- 
ine mdarüya purana mentioned above, 

This author has there said of himself at the end that he was born ° 
‘in a Brahma-kgatra family, that he was the disciple of Ajitasena, 
that the Ganga king who was known as Nolamba-kul&ntaka, Gaüga- 
kulaccüdámani, Jagadekavira and Dharmavatara, was his parama- 
.'spümin, and that he had acquired the titles samara-dhurandhara, 





ning of his commentary on Nemicandra’s Labéhi-sira, we learn that 
that work, as well as the Gommata-siiva and other works, were in fact 
written by Nemicandra for the express purpose of instructing Camunda- . 
raya, And this Camunda-raya, was the minister of the Gañga king - 
Ricamalla, according to the following observation of Abhaya- . 
candra (in the beginning of his Sanskrit commentary on the. 
Gommatasiva). Gabga-vamSa-lalàma-..$rimad-Rácamalla-deva-mahtvalla- ` 
bha- mahámátya -pada-virajamana-ranaraigamallasahayaparakramaguna- 
ratna - bhisana - samyaktva - ratna-nilayadi-vividha-guna-grama-nama - 
samásádita-kirti- . . srimac-Camundaraya-bhavya-pundarika, 

1 It has been observed by Pandit Manobaralala Sastri, at p. 

4 of the introduction to his edition of Nemicandra's Trioka-sūra, 
that itis this Vüramárfándi that is referred to by KeSava-varni in the 
following stanza, nemicandram jinam natvü siddha $ri-füana-DAusamam] . 
vritim Gommatasirasya kurve karnáta-vrititah]| that stands at the 
beginning of his Sanskrit commentary on the Gommata-sira, This 
` opinion seems to. me to be incorrect. For, KeSava-varni does not say 
in the above stanza that the /arnzta-ort/ that he has used was written 
by Camunda-raya; and since he himself wrote a Karpata-vrzti. (known 
as Gommatasara-barnütaba-vrtti and Jiwa-tativa-pradipiki) on the 
Gommata-sira in Saka 1281, Vikarin or 1359 AD, (Karnataka-kavt- 
carite, 1, 335), it is, in all probability, this work that he utilised as 

basis in writing his Sanskrit commentary on the Gommatasira, 
2° Similarly formed words are - Bilam bhatti, Satkavinandi,. 
_Brahmanandi, Gadidhari, Dinakart, Rimarudri, Riémisrami, etc, 
which are used to denote the well-known scholia written by Balam- 
bhatta, Sankarünanda, Brahmánanda, Gadadhara, etc, on , Vayhavalkya- 
smrti, Bhagavad già, Advaita-siddhi and other works. 
3 Viramiartanda is also’ found used in many stanzas of the 
Camunda-riya-purina to-denote the author Camunda-raya. ` 

4 Paramasvintin means ‘great master; but the epithet parama 
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vira-mürtánda, rane-rangasimha, vairt-kula-kiladanda, bhuja-vikrama, 
samara-Para$urütta, satya- Yudhisthira, pratipaksa-viksasa, bhatamirin, . 
samyakbtva-ratnübara, $awcabharana and subhate-cidimapi because 
he (1) defeated Vajvala-deva in the battle of Kliedaga, (2) showed 
great heroism at  Gonüru in. the battle against the Nolambas,: . 
(3) fought single-handed against Rajaditya at Uccangi, (4) killed | 
Tribuvana-vira in the fort of Bageyir and made Govindara 
enter into it, (5) killed Raja, Basa and other .champions in ` 
the fort of King Kama, (6) killed Mudu-Racaya, known also as Cala-. 
danka-gatiga and Gaügara banta, in revenge for slaying his. younger ` 
brother Nàgavarma, (7) never told an.untruth even in jest, (8) défeated 
many champions of the énemy’s army, (9) slew crores of brave soldiers ` 
in battles, (10) pos essed in a high degree truthfulness, liberality 
and other virtues; (rt) turned away from others’ wives and wealth 
nd (12) was the crest-jewel of most valorous feudatory chiefs, And 
it heñce becomes.clear that this author is identical with the Cámunda- . 
raya who is praised in the above-cited verses of the Gommata-sira 
as the erector of the Gommata image at Sravana-Belgola and author 
of the commentary named Vira-martindi. I shall hereafter refer 
to him as the Ganga general. Cámunda-ráya in order to distinguish 
him from the other Camunda-rayas mentioned above 
Inscription No: 281 at Sravata Belgola is devoted to the praises 
of a Camunda-raya; and: states. that he belonged to a Brahmaksatra 
family, that when his own, master Jagad-eka-vira, by order of King 
` Indra; raised his arms to kill Vajvale-deva, the younger brother of 
: Patalamalla, he pressed forward on his elephant and routed the enemy, 





indicates in addition (compare the analogous use of this word in parama- 
guru) that Nolambakulantaka was the predecessor of the king who 
. was at the moment of writing, the master of Camunda-raya. .This 
was Rácamalla who was the.successor of Nolambakulantaka and ruled. 
from 973 to 984 A.D.. ' 

I. The Sanskrit work 'CaürifPa-sara was, according to “the pas 
sage that is found at the end, written by a Camunda-ráya who 
had the title rama-ranga-simAa, This Camunda-raya, howsver, was 
the disciple of Jinasena and was styled Maharaja, and he seems 
therefore to be different from Camunda-raya, author of the Cásunda- 
rüya-purüma and Viramirtindi, who was the disciple of Ajitasena 
minister and genéral of the Gaüga king, and who is nowhere men- 
` tioned with the epithet Maharaja. 
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that he distinguished himself in the wars against the Nolamba king," 
and that he frustrated the attempt of Caladaüka-gaüga to seize the 
the Gaüga empire by force, This inscription, which is incised on the 
northern face of a pillar, is fragmentary; but, ncverthless, the few 
details: mentioned in it of Camunda-raya, being, clearly, the same as 
those mentioned in the Camundariya-purana, show beyond’ doubt 
that the Cimunda-raya mentioned in it is identical with the Ganga 
general Camunda-raya, Mr. R Narasimhachar, theréfore, is in al 
probability correct in surmising (EC. II, Intro, p. 24) that the other 
faces of the pillar. contained portions of the same inscription and 
perhaps gave.a precise account ‘of the time and circumstances in which 
Camunda-raya had the inscription and the Gommata image set up 

Similarly, it is very probable that the Cámunda-riya who built the 
: Càmundarüya-basti at Sravana-Belgola and is mentioned in ŠB, 122 
‘is identical with the Gaüga general Camunda-raya I 

It is this Gaga general 'Cāmuņda-rāya who was the patron of the 
above mentioned Kannada poet Ratnat (Ranna) . This is shown 
not only by the poet's reference to him as Gadyga-mawdala-cakresvara- 
hatakittama-niyaka ‘the best leader of the army of tbe ruler. of the 
Gaga. country! in his Sihasabhima-vijaya (1, 40) but also by his 
mention of him immediately after Nolambakulàntaka, see Ajétanatha- 
Purana: 
It is likewise shown by the fact thateRanna wrote two books which . 
` he named Zaraáurüma-carita and Cakrésvara-carita (these books were 
written by the poet in the name of his son and his daughter, whom ' 
he called Raya and Attimabbe respectively after his patron and patro- ` 
ness) As-already observed above these books have not come down 


1 This is the opinion of Mr. R. Narasimhachar also ; see his 
Karnitaka-kavi-carite, 1. 54. I likewise agree with him ii identify- 
ing the Jaina priest Ajitasena whom Ranna mentions (in his Ajita- 
nütha-purüma) as his guru with the Jaina priest of that name who 
“was the guru of the Ganga general Càmunda-raya. 

2 Eng. trans),: “Great (was) Bütuga; greater than him, Marula; 
greater than him (was) Nolambantaka. Much greater (than him) was 
. Camundaraya in dina and dharma (giving of gifts and performance ` of 
beneficial works). Great undoubtedly was Satkaraganda; and great art 
thou, O Dana-cintamani, inasmuch as thou hast taken on their burden: 
(of supporting and promoting the Jaina faith) and art carrying it | 
“through, I 
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to us; but nevertheless, there can be no doubt that the origin of 
the name Daraéurüma-carita is to be found in Camunda-raya’s title 
samara-l"ara$urüsia, and that Ranna has described in that 
book the exploits of this samara-Para$urima (his patron Càmunga- | 
raya) and also of Jamadagni's son ParaSuráma, Compare in this respect 
Ranna's book Sahasadhima- vijaya whose name is founded on saa sa- 
Bhima, one of the titles of Irivabedeüga Satyasraya, son and ` 
successor of the W. Calukya king Tailapa II. In this book the poet 
describes the exploits of Sahasa-Bhima (i.e, lrivabedehga SatyaSraya, . 
son of Ranna’s patron Tailapa) and also of Bhima tbe Pandava, 
. Similarly, there can-be no doubt that the Caéreivara-carita had for 
its subject-matter the life-history of the ‘first emperor’ (zg caereávara) 
Bharata and desribed how. he fought with, and was vanquished by, 
_ his younger. brother Bahubali, how Bahubali magnanimously made 
over the empire to him and became a evalin, and how Bharata set. 
up a statue in memory of Bahubali, etc, and that the occasion for 
writing it was furnished by Cámunda-r àya's setting up of the Gommata 
image at Sravana-Belgola. And thus the names of these books too, 
it seems to me, show that Ratna’s patron Camunda-raya was iden- 
tical with the Gañga general Camunda-raya. 

On the other hand Mr. R. Narasimhachar’s opinion (pp. 2ff of the 
Introduction to his edition of Nagavarma’s Kavyavalokana; Karni- 
_taka-kavi-carite, Y. 44) that this Camundaraya was the patron of 
the Kannada poet. Nagavarma also, is incorrect. This opinion is 
founded by Mr. -Ndrasimhachar on Nagavarma’s statement in his 
Chandombudhi that he was the disciple of Ajitasena, and that his 
patron was Anna or Raya who was the mantrin and sandhivigrahi 
of Rakkasagaüga who was known also as ga p dara m @ # ut š 
(Pearl among Champions). This Ralkasagaüga is identified by Mir. 
Narasimbachar with the Gaùga king of that name who was the son 
and successor of R&camalla, and ruled in 984-999 A.D, The poet's 
guru Ajitasena is identified with Ajitasena, the guru of.the Ganga 
general Camunda-raya. Relying also on Doddayya's statement in 
the Bhujadali-sataka that‘ King Racamalla bestowed on his general 
Camunda-raya the title raya on account of his liberality, Mr. 
Narsimhachar identifies the poet Nagavarma’s patron with the Ganga 
general Camunda-ršya, and in addition, because he is referred, to 
as amma! also, identifies the poet Nágavarma himself with the 





1 Anna means, literally, ‘elder brother’; but this word is used 


LH,Q, JUNE, 1930 13 


- 
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general Camunda-raya’s brother who is mentioned in the Cimtundariya- 
Purina : 


All this is wrong because 

(1) In the first place, the epithet rà ya is used, as we have 
seen above (p. 296), of three other Càmunda-ráyas ; and since it would’ 
be absurd to suggest that r ya isa title bestowed on these three 


` persons also, it follows that-Doddayya's statement in the Bhujabali- 


sataka is based on a misunderstanding and is incorrect. The word 
vaya is,in fact, an abbreviated form of the name Cümunda-rüya, as has 
already been pointed out above (p. 296, fn, 3) 


(2) The poet states in the Chandombudhi that he was a Brahmana 
and that he was the eldest son of Vennamayya. He cannot therefore 
be identical with the general Cà mutda-raya’s younger brother who 
was a Brahma-ksatra, or with the younger brother- of any person 
whatsoever, . Again, Nagavarma, brother of the Ganga general 
Camunda-raya, was killed by Caladan kagatiga before the Camunda- 
rūyapurīņa was written, Le, before 27th January, 977 AD. He could 
not therefore be identical with the poet Nagavarma who mentions the 
name of*King Bhoja (of Dhara), who ruled in 1019-1060 A.D, in one 


of his works (the Kannada Kadaméari), and who held the position of 


Katakopadhyaya in the court of the W, Calukya king Jagadekamalla 1 


` who ruled in 1015-1042 A.D, (see JBBRAS 1927, vol. 3, p. 137) 


(3) The Rakkasagaüga, mentioned in the Chasdombudhi too, 
cannot be identical with Racamalla’s son (984-999 A D) For, as 
pointed out above, the title gandara mükuti is applied to 
him in the Chandombudhi; and since this title is used in an inscrip 
tion at Humca (EC.. VIII, Nagar 35) of the Gañga king Rakkasagaünga 
who was the son of Vàsava-deva, younger brother of the above-named 
Racamalla, and not of the other Rakkasagaügas known to us, it follows 
that it is this Rakkasagaiga who is referred to in the Chandombudht.- 
As this king was ruling till about 1037 A.D. (see JBBRAS, 1927, - 


- vol. 5, p. 160), his minister Camunda-raya, too, must have been living |` 


about that time. Again, while it is said of the author of the Camunda- 
rüywpurüna that he was the mantrin and senüpati of the Gáüga king, 
it is said of the poet Nagavarma’s patron that he was the mantvin 





as a name.of the general Camunda-raya in his Camundariya purina c 


and of other Camunda-rayas elsewhere, and hence it seems to. bé an-- 


` other abbreviated form of the name Camunda 
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and sandhki-vigrahin of the Gañga King; and this too indicates that 
the two Ciimunda-rayas were different persons 

The foregoing statements make it clear that the Ganga general 
Camunda-raya is different from the three Caimunda-rayas mentioned 
on. p. 296 above. I shall now show that this Camunda-raya. was 
not living in 1028 A.D. and that the Gommata image was set up by 
him at Sravana-Belgola long before ard March 1028 A.D. 

(1) We have seen above that the Gommata image set up by Ca- 
munda-raya at Sravana-Belgola is referred to ih Nemicandra’s Gom- 
mata-sara, Verse 66t of this book? is cited (see p. 5 of Pandit Khüba- I 
candra's introduction to his edition of the Gommatasira-jivakinda, 
and p. 5 of Pandit Manoharalala Sastri's introduction to his. edition of 
Nemicandra’s Trilokasira) in the Prameya-kamala-mirtanda of Pra- 
bhacandra, which is, in its turn, referred to in. the Praweya-ratna malé 
(see JBBRAS, 1927, vol. 3, p. 147) of Anantavirya, who is mentioned 
by Vadiraja in his Parsvanittha-cariia which was completed on 27th . 
October, 1025 A.D. (see zbid., p. 140). It follows hence that the 
Gommata image of Sravana-Belgola must have been set up some 
- years before 1025 A.D. 


I Similarly, it is apparent that the poet Nagavarma is not iden-' 
tical with the Nagavarma who was the subordinate of the mahamanda- 
lesvara Camunda-raya mentioned above or with the Nagavarma- 
dagdanàyaka who was the son of the dandaniyaka Cáàmunda-ràya men- 
tioned above, Like these officers, however, and like the Ganga 
general Camunda-raya’s brother Nagavarma, too, the poet. Nagavarma 
was a soldier and has said of himself (in the Chamdombudhi) that he 
was like the son of Kunti (i.e., like Arjuna) in battle. 

Likewise, it is very probable that Ajitasena who was the guru 
of the poet Nàgavarma was different from the Ajitasena who was the 
guru of the Ganga general Camunda-ráya, The latter Ajitasena be- 
longed to the Senanvaya of the Müla-saügha, while the former is 
perhaps identical with the Ajitasena Vadibhasinha who belonged to 
the Arufgulanvaya of the Nandi-gana of the Dravida-saügha and was 
the disciple of Srivijaya-Odeyadeva mentioned above, and is men- 
tioned in several inscriptions at Humca (Nagar 35-41) as the disciple 
of Srivijaya-Odeyadeva, (see also ZDMG, Ixviii, 697). 

2  viggahagadim dvanna kevalino samuhado a jogi ya/ 

siddha ya anahárá sesa ahàárino jiva// 
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(2) We have also seen above that Camunda-raya has said in the. 

"undarüya-Purüma that his master was the Gaga king known as 
Nolamba-kulantaka, Dharmavatara, and Jagadekavira, These titles 
are found amongst the following that are used of the Gaüga king 
Marasiinha in SB 59 (p. 11 ll. 36): Ganga vidyüdharam| Gangarol 
gandem| Gahgara sihgam]| Ganga cudamani] Gatga-vajram] Calad- ` 
` wHaraügam] Guttiya Gaùgamj Dharmüvatüram] — Jagad-eka-viram] 
Nudidante’'Gandam| Ahita-Mirtandam| Kadana-karbaiam] Mandalika- 
Trinetram] | $rimnan-Nolambakulantaba-devam, T hey are also used 
of him in the Hebbal inscription published in the Indian Antiquary, 
xii, 170 (see DKD, p. 305); and the title Wolaméakulantaka is applied 
to him in many inscriptions (see EC., III, nro, p.6) Hence there 
is no doubt that the above-cited titles in the Camundaraya-ñurana 
refer to this Marasimha, and that it was this Marasimha who was the 
pärama-svīmi of Camunda-raya; and. Mr. Narasimhachar’s opinion 
(EC, Il, Intro, p. 45; Kaárüatüka-kavi-carite, 1, 39) that these epi- — 
` thets refer to Rácamalla is incorrect ' 

From the many laudatory epithets that are applied. to this Mara- 
simha in ŠB 59, we learn that he conquered! the Gürjara king at ` - 
the time of Krgnaraja’s (ie, the Ragtrakiita king Krsna III s) northern. 


dig-vijaya, that he broke the pride of Alla, that. he dispersed. the .. ` 


bands of #iritas dwelling on the skirts of the Vindhya forests, that 
` he protected the army of the Rástraküta Emperor at Manyakheta (i.e 

. ` Malkhed), that he performed the anointment of the Ràstraküta King 
. Indra who was away from Malkhed, that he defeated Vajvala, younger. 

brother of Patalamalla, that he took the hill-fort of Uccaügi, that he 


. defeated the Calukya prince Rajaditya, that he: won victory in the ` 


battles fought on the banks of the Tapi-at Manyakheta, at Gonir, | 
Uccaügi and Pabhase, and. that he supported the Jaina faith and . 
erected dasadis and mitna-stambhas at many places, : 
_ Since Camunda-raya was a general under this king, it is to be ex- `. 
pected that some of the expeditions .and fights mentioned above 
should be referred to in the account-of his exploits given: in the Ci: 
‘mupdarivya-purina; and we do, in fact, find. that the fights against 


Rajaditya at Uccaügi, against the Nolambas at Gonür, and against a 


Vajvala, younger brother of Pàatàlamalla ‘are mentioned in that book 
also, n 





for vata. 


Vidita, in line 8 of the inscription, is, I think à. mistake"... E 
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As regards the fight with Vajvala, it is explicitly stated in the verse 


: EN. SB. 287, that both Marasipha (referred to in this stanza as Jagade- 


` kavira) and Cámunda-raya took part in the battle, that when, at the 
behest of King Indra, Márasimha began to attack the army of Vajvala- 
deva on his elephant, Camunda-raya accompanied him, aud fought in 
front of him on his own elephant, This battle, we learn from the 
Cimupda-riyapurana, was fought at Khedaga, ie, Khefaka, which is 
.the ancient name of the town now known as Kheda? in Gujarat (see 
Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji's Early History of Gujarat p 
115 in the Bombay Gazetteer, 1896, vol. 1, part 1) 

Who was this King Indra. that, as. indicated by the above-cited 
'"stanza- of SB.: 287, was present. at the scene o f battle in-Gujarat and 
ordered Marasimha to demolish the enemy ?. The name Indra suggests 
~ that he belonged to ‘the. lineage of the .Rastrakitas; and we have 
in fact met above with a king of this name whose anointment was 
performed by Marasimha.-.. This king is identified. by Dr. leet (DKD 
p: 424) and Mr. R, Narasimhachar (EC., IT, Ingro., pp. 44, 47) with - 


the Indra who is.described in SB. 133.ás the daughter's son -of Gatiga- E den ue 


'Gaógeya (ie, the Gaüga king .Bütuga), the son's son of King Krsna 
and son-in-law. (or sister’s son) of Raja-ctidamani, and who died in 
AD. 982 at Sravana Belgola, And, further, this King Krsna, too, is 
‘identified with the Rastrakita king. Krsna. III ‘by Dr, Fleet who 
accordingly shows this Indra as the son of an unknown son. of Krsna 


-. 4MHi-in the ‘genealogical table that-he- has given of the Rástrakütas in 
,- his DKD (opposite to p. 386) 


Now.Y am inclined to agree with Dr, Fleet that the Indra men- 
tioned in SB, 733 js the son's son of the Rastrakita king Krsna IH 
but I doubt whether it was this Indra, who was crowned king by 
Marasimha. SB. 133, mentioned above, which is solely concerned 
with the praise of this Indra, applies to him the titles Ratta-kandarpa, 
 Rája-Mártanda, Calad-ankakara, Calad-aggali, Kirti náriyapa, Eleva- 
bedeüga, Gedegal-dbharana, Kaligalol ganda, and Birara bira, and 
describes at length his skill in playing polo; but it does not contain 
"one word that would indicate that he was a crowned kine who had 
the titles samasta-DAuvanüsraya, &i-prihvi-vallabhe, mahārajidhirāja, 


‘I According to Dr. Hultzsch (EI, 1,52) and Dr, Fleet (DKD, 
pp. 352,413), however, Khedaga or Khetaka is the ancient name of the 
town now known as Kaira (headquarter of the Kaira district), which 
is likewise in Gujarat 
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paramesvara and’ paraina-bhattaraka, or that he was the last of tlie 
- Rastrakuta kings who ruled over the Seven-and-half-lac country. On 
. the other hand, it applies to him (impliedly) the epithet rüya-amuja' |` 
or prince in line 52 and seems therefore to indicate that he was not . j 
: a crowned king ; : ; 
Itis my belief therefere that Dr, Fleet's. above-cited opinion is | 
incorrect, and that the Indra-raja mentioned’ in SB. 133 was never ` 
crowned as king. Even if one grants, however, that he was crowned 
as king, his coronation must have: taken place after the defeat and ' 
: death of the Ràstraküta king Kakka or Kakkala II in A.D. 973 and | 
before June 974 (See DED, p. 424); and since Indra's first concern after: 
his coronation would be to strengthen his position and to crush. the 
Calukya forces, it is not conceivable that, before doing this, he would ' 
` widertake an expedition in Gujarat against Vajvala-deva within twelve 
months after his coronation and before the death of Maárasimha ` which 
-took place at some ‘time before Asagha (June-July) in 974 A.D. (see 
` DKD, p. 424) | 
` The foregoing considerations thus make it clear that the battle 
of Khedaga was not fought in A.D. 973 or 974, and that King Indra who I 
was present at it, was not the Indra,? son's son of the ".astraküta 





1 “Lying is their greatness ; giving and eagerly taking back, 
their deliberation; fondness for others's wives, their thought; not 
making gifts, their cleverness ; loving and deceiving, their learning ; 
such being the 4^se, how can one mention by name the present-day 
princes and compare Indra-raja with them ?” 

2 Anexpedition against Gujarat by Tailapa’s. forces under the 
command of the general Barapa is mentioned in Merutuüga's Pra- 
bandha-cintimani (Milaraja-prabandha), and. also in Somesvara’s. 
Kirtikanumudi, Hemacandra’s Dvyüsraya-küvya, Arisimha’s SuEr£a-sam- ` 
Firlana and in the Hamuira-hivya. Ranna too in his: SáZasabMuna- 
vijaya, likewise mentions that Irivabedeüga Satyaéraya, when he was ` 
yuveraja, fought with’ and vanquished the Gürjaras. As we know 
that Tailapa fought six times with, and finally’ overcame, Mutija, the 
Paramara king of Malwa, it is also very probable that his armies 
fought in Gujarat on more than one occasion with the Giirjaras, 
it is not, however, .conceivable that these armies were on any occasion 
led by Indra, or that these fights took place before Marasimha’s death 


in A.D. 974 ; 
Similarly, we learn from SB. 59 itself that Marasiniha had occasion 
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king Krsna IIL. The only other Rastraküta king of that name who 
could have been a` contemporary of Maárasimha was Indra Ill who 
. succeeded his grandfather Krsna II in A.D. 915 and ruled till 916-17 
Of the three inscriptions of his reign that are mentioned in DED (p. 
415), two copper plates were found at Navsari in Gujarat (see ZDMG, ` 
vol 1, 322-9); and it is. mentioned in-them that Indra had ` 
come from his capital Manyakheta to Kurundaka* (the modern 
Kadoda on the bank of the Tapt) for his pattalandha-mahotsava 
E (festival of coronation) which took place on 14th February, 915 A.D. It 
is also stated .in the Karda plates of A.D. 972 (Ind. Antiquary, xii 263) 
that Indra’s predecessor Krsna I] fought with the ‘roaring Gurjara’ and” 
that Krsna's enemies, being frightened, abandoned Khetaka and the 
territory (mandala) surrounding it and fled, while it is said in the 
Cambay plates (EI, vii, 3off.) that fhe armies of Indra III took Kanauj 
` $n A.D. 916 from tbe Pratihara king Mabipala and also wrested from 
him. Surastra and other adjoining provinces. .— 

All this indicates that Krsna II was, engaged towards the end of 
his reign in fighting with his enemies in Gujarat, that his grandson. . 
Indra was with him at that time or went to Gujarat immediately after 
Krena's death, and that, not wanting’ to go away from the scene of 
fighting, he had his coronation ceremony performed in Gujarat at 
Kurundaka, continued the fight with his enemies and captured Kanauj, 
There seems therefore to be no doubt that it was this Indra who was 
present at the battle of Khedaga in which Marasimha and Ca- 
munda-raya fought with Vajvala-deva. This battle’ must have been 
fought at some time in A.D. 915-16; and even if we suppose that: 
 Cámunda-rüya was very young, aged only eighteen years, when he 
took part in it, it would follow fhat he must have lived in about A.D. 
897-98, and could not have been living in 1028 A.D. 

As a- matter of fact, we can conclude from the stanza? piriyamv 





to fight with the Gürjaras in the course of the northern dig-vijaya 
of the Ragtrakiita king Krsna HI, We do not know, however, of any 
prince named Indra who could have been in command of the expe- 
dition at that time 

I This village as also Khedaga were in the Lata country which 
in A.D. 900-916, formed part of the Rastraküta empire, 

2 Of the persons named in this stanza, Butuga is the Gaüga 
king of that name who was the father of Marasimha,; Marula was 
the son of Butuga by Revaka-nimmadi, daughter of the Rastrakita 
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Biitugan üfanim Marulam...cited above from the Afitanüthapurkma ` 
that Camundataya was not living at the time when that book 
was completed in. 993 A.D, For it is said in this stanza that Bütuga 
was a great promoter and supporter of the Jaina faith, that’ after him, 
Marula, after Marula, Nolambantaka, Camunda-raya, and after Ca- 
. munda-riya, Saükaraganda, were ‘likwise great supporters, and that 
"after Sankaraganda, Danacintamani was capably discharging the burden 
carried by them; and it becomes thus evident that Camunda-raya 
was not living at that time. Hence too it follows that he must have 
. set up the Gornmata image before 993 A.D. { ^ 
(3) This fact is brought out clearly by the follewing stanza also 
of the Ajitanitha-purina I 
unnata-Kukkutésvara-Jinésvaranam Jina-bhakte pogi kañ- 
bannegam annamam bisufu parvatamam pärid ere taj-Tina-/ 
" sannadol Attimabbege patha-Sramam 8ral akala-vystiy aytennado 
déva-bhaktig adu códyame kollave puspa-vysbigal// 


` It is stated in this stanza that when the devout Attimabbe (the pat- 
roness, above-mentioned, of the poet Ranna) went, fasting, to see, 


us "king Amoghavarsa- Vaddega; and Nolambantaka,-of course, is Māra- 


` simba, whe was the. son of Butuga by Kallabbarasi. Camunda-raya 
` is ‘the minister and general of Márasinha.- Of Sañkaraganda, nothing 


i ‘is known, while Danacintamani or Attimabbe. was the patroness of 


"the poet Ranna. She was-the, daughter of the ..Zendanayaka Mallapa | f 
"who was an officer of Tailapa II, wife of the dendanayaka Nagadeva 


who was the son of the .melapradhana. Dallapa, and mother of the -. me 


‘padavela Annigdeva -or Tailapa who. too. was an. officer of Tailapa 
IL: After her-husband’s death, she devoted herself to a spiritual life,- 
“and following the example of her father and her uncle the dandaniyake . 
Punnimayya, who commissioned the. poet Ponna (who had received 
| .the title of Ravecakravart? from‘ the Rastrakuta Krsna ILI) to write. 
‘the: Sintinitha-purina (life-history of the Tirthamkara Sántinatha), ` 


"she commissioned ‘the poet Ranna (who too had received the title `. 


_ of Ravi-cakravarti from Tailapa Il) to’ write the Ajitanatha-purina 
and describe the life-history of the Tirthamkara Ajitanatha, She 
also caused to be made 1500 gapuras, flag-stáffs flying gay flags, 1500. 


° @ipa-milas of gold, 1500 bells, 1500 Jina images worked with gold and - 


" precious stones, etc, and she made so many munificient gifts that she 
came to be known as Dénacintamani (Wishing-stones in granting 


gifts) 
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the Gommata image, and felt much exhausted when climbing the 
hill, a shower of rain fell miraculously’ and revived ber. The refer- 
ence to the 'climbing of the hil shows that the Gommata image was 
set up by Camunda-raya at Sravana-Belgola, and it was not the mythi- 
cal image set up at Paudanapura on the plain by the Emperor Bharata. 
This latter image was, besides, as already mentioned, not visible to . 
the eyes of human beings. है 
It is hence evident that the Gommata image of Sravana-Belgola 
` was in existence in 993 AD; and since, as Mr, Narasimhachar has 
said, it is reasonable to assume that Camunda-raya would have alluded 
to it and to his title of Gommata-raya (which, doubtless, was due. to 
his having set up the Gommata image) in the Camundaraya-purina 
In case he had set it up already, one may conclude that it was set up. 
after 977 A.D. We will therfore not be far from wrong if, for the 
present, we assume that it was set up in about 980 A.D 


A, VENKATASUBBIALL 


Hyder Ali's Fleet 


One of the most formidable enemies the English had in India’ 
was Hyder Ali, the able and energetic ruler of Mysorz, He formed 
a steadfast alliance with the French against their common adversary. 
His. son Tipu went farther and opened negotiations with many 
foreign potentates, Zeman Shah of Afghanistan, the Imam of Muscat 
and last but not least, the Sultan of Turkey. His ambassadors , 
received a warm welcome at Versailles and although these diplomatic 
efforts met with scant success, Tipu could very well claim to be the only 
Indian prince who took any interest in the world politics of his day, But 
an Indian ruler could not expect to form an effective alliance with 
Muscat or Constantinople unless he had a strong fleet at his command, 
Tipu, it is well-known, made an attempt to organise a good fighting 
fleet, but it will be a mistake to suggest that Hyder had failed to appre- 
ciate the value of a powerful navy, His English enemies were strong on 
the sea, his Portuguese neighbours still relied on their navy in their 
struggle with Indian states, even the Peshwa possessed a fleet of his 
own. When the conquest of the Malabar coast put Hyder in possession 
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of thé famous ports of that region he naturally aspired to extend his 
power over the sea, but our knowledge of his naval policy is extremely 
limited. We know that he had a fleet and we also know that his 
men-ofwar: were of no ‘use to him in his war against the English. 
But when he actually undertook the organisation of his navy and 
what agencies he employed for this purpose are not.generally known, 
5 It is, however, not impossible to supplement our meagre knowledge 
on this subject with some scraps of information from unpublished 
Portuguese record ` 

Col, Wilks mentions Hyder’s fleet but once. In 1768 the Mysore 

` admiral deserted his master's cause and joined the English.! Low gives 
the following account of this incident iu his History of the Indian 
Navy:* “Early in 1768, the Bombay Government fitted out an ex- 
pedition, consisting of a squadron, of their ships, with four hundred 
European troops aud a large body of Sepoys, to attack Hyder Ali's 
sea ports on the Malabar coast, The enterprise was completely suc- 
cesssful. The expedition first made its, appearancee off Onore, or 
Honawar where Hyder Ali, the great ruler of Mysore, familiarly ° 
known at this time as Hyder Naick, had begun to prepare a fléet. 
He had, however, alienated from his interests the captains of his ships 
by appointing as his admiral Ali Bey,? an officer of cavalry, who of 
course, was totally ignorant of nautical matters, The consequence 


was that, when the expedition appeared off Onore, Hyder's fleet, cou- ` 


sisting of two ships, two grabs, and ten galivats, sailed and joined 
the English. Onore, and Fortified Island, at the mouth of the Onore 
river, were captured, and thence the expedition sailed for Mangalore.” 
Thus in 1768 his fleet proved worse than useless to Hyder. On land 
he could hold his. own against his enemy but on the sea he had the 
misfortune of witnessing his fleet going over to the other side. Hyder . 
‘was not the person to be disappointed by a single disaster, however 
serious, and we shall see how he made a fresh attempt to recoup his 
loss and reorganise his navy. 

If a contemporary Portuguese letter is to believed, the numerical 
. Strength of Hyder’s fleet was somewhat greater than that indicated 
by Wilks and Low, By 17C5 H yaer bad risen to sufficient eminence 


r Wilks’ Historical Sketches of the South of India (2nd edition), 
Vol, I, p. 331, . 

2 Low, History of the Indian Navy, Vol, 1, p. 153 

3 Lutf Ali Beg, according to Wilks. 
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and a short biography of his was forwarded to Lisbon along with.a 
letter, dated the 26th January, 1764. This brief but interesting sketch ` 
gives a fairly accurate account of Hyder's conquest of Kanara but 
does not say anything about his naval power,! Im a letter, dated the’ 
23rd September, 1765, we come across the first notice about’ Hyder's 
growing power on the sea.? It runsas follows: “The whole of this 
part of Asia (now) enjoys the benefit of a peace (which is) insecure, 
.on account of the unbridled ambition of the potentates who rule 
this area : Our neighbours, the Marathas and Aidar Ali Can 
‘concluded it during the last winter, and the freedom in which 
the latter is, permits, him to augment a fleet. which has already 
begun to cause us some. aüxiety, and if at present we fear him 
as a pirate, we Lave reason to apprehend that time and luck may 
give him the power to ruin us. We know that his fleet now consists 
of thirty vessels of war and a large number of transport ships,’ 
It is commanded by an Englishman with some European officers,” 
` Ina letter, dated the 12th December of the same year? we again read 
of Hyder's increasing maritime power, It will not, therefore, be 
unreasonable to infer that Hyder first launched his fleet sometime 
between 1763 and 1765, and like many of his neighbours employed 
European officers to command his navy, But itis a matter of surprise 
that his admiral should be an Englishman. Wilks and Low say 
nothing about the nationality of the admiral who joined the English 
so readily, , Nor do we know whether the Englishman, mentioned in 
thé letter quoted above, continued to hold his command till 1768, But 
apart from the discontent attributed to the appointment of a cavalry 
officer to the chief naval command, the ready rebellion and desertion 
ofthe feet may very well be explained by the nationality of the 
admiral, It may be noted in this connection that not merely the 
English officers, but European commanders of other nationalities as 
well, deserted Daulat Rao Sindhia during the second Maratha War 
It is not unlikely that Hyder appointed Lutf Ali Beg to the head of 
his fleet because he could not implicitly trust the commanding admiral ` 
who happened to be an Englishman. But this is a mere 
conjecture, 


I Archivo Ultramarino, Oficios dos Governadores, Mago 2, 
No, 12. l . 

2 Officios dos Governadores, Mago 3, No 44- 

3 Officios dos Governadores, Mago 3, No, 25. 
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We learn from a letter! addressed by Jose Pedro da Camara to 
Martinho de Mello e Castro on the 28th December, 1778, that Hyder 
was again building a large number of men-of-war and a Dutchman 
was employed to strengthen the harbour of Bhatkal. The letter 
deserves. quotation: “I should particularly inform you that the 
Nabobo Aidar Ali, aspiring to make himself as respectable on the sea 
as he is formidable on land, has ordered the construction of many 
sailing ships? in all the places of the south coast (which are) big 
enough for this great work, He has hitherto in the sea orin stocks 
eight three-masted ships which carry 28 to 40 pieces (of artillery) and 
a similar number of Palas, also in the sea. or in stocks, of lesser 
tonnage, For making a‘ greater progress in the work and to provide 
necessary accommodation for building and preserving the most 

` powerful fleet in Asia, he began this month to build a stockade above 
the water line in the gulf of Batical, which is situated near Onore on 
‘the firm land to the south, and is very near the island of Angediva, 
with the intention of constructing a huge mole which will enclose a 
port, where, (at the full tide), it is said, a large fleet can anchor, The 
projected work also includes fortification for the defence of the port. 
It is being at present outlined according to its’ circuit inland ; it will 
have an enclosure big enough for a large borough for the residence of 
numerous merchants of all nationalities who are expected to be 
attracted by the gift of convenient plots of the neighbouring lands and 
the Joan of capital, which will ensure their establishment in that.place 
where large warehouses for storing goods, articles and ammunition for 
a big - marine, and factories for the work of a busy arsenal have been 
so well planned.” The letter proceeds to say that this great work was 
under the charge of a Dutchman named Joze Azelars, who was origi- 
nally an ordinary shipwright in the service of. the Dutch East India 
Company, He professed to bea skilled engineer, when he entered 
. the service of Hyder Ali, and undertook to finish the work in three 
years at an estimated cost.of seventeen ‘lakhs of pagodas, . Jose Pedro 
da Camara, to whom we are indebted for this information, was of 
opinion that it would be impossible to complete the work in the 
stipulated period for lack of skilled workmen, and we do not know 
whether this grand scheme was ever realised, 
We read. in another Jetter (in the same bundle), dated the 11th 





"r Officios dos Governadores, Mago 5, No, 70, 
2 Embarcagoens de gavia. 
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May,. 1779, that the work was not progressing satisfactorily." After 
` giving a brief account of Hyder's annexation of the Krsna-Tunga 

bhadra doab, the letter proceeds to say, "the mole that the Nabobo 
planned at Batecal, very “near Angediva, is being built very slowly,. 
because the, Dutch director of the work encounters difficulties enough 
in the inlets of the bay and (experiences) greater opposition from the . 
Brahmans, who assist him: as inspectors or overseers of that work 

This is all that I can inform Your Excellency about the progress 
made by this terrible prince"! 

Hyder died in 1782, but before his death his fleet suffered - another 
terrible disaster, as we learn from Captain Low, “In the latter part 
of 1780, Sir Edward Hughes, while on the West Coast of India, dealt, 
a fatal blow to the rising maritime. power of Hyder Ally, against 
` whom we were engaged in a life and death struggle. On the 8th 
of December, beine with his squadron off Mangalore, the principal 
dockyard and naval arsenal of Hyder Ally, the Admiral saw 
two ships, a large grab, three ketches, and many small vessels, at ` 
anchor in the roads with the Nawab’s flag flying on board them. 
He immediately stood in, and findiüg them to be vessels of 
force, and all armed, anchored as close to them as the depth of — 
` water would allow, and ordered ‘ the boats of the squadron to : 
destroy them, under cover of the fire of two ships of the Bombay 
Marine, "This service was conducted with the usual spirit and activity 
of British seamen, and, in two hours, they took and: burnt two ships, 
one of twenty-eight, and the other of twenty-six guns; one ketch 
of twelve guns was blown up by the enemy at the instant the boats 
were boarding her; another ketch of ten guns, which cut her cable, 
and endeavoured to put to sea, was taken, and the third, with the 
smaller vessels, were forced on shore, tlie grab only escaping into 
the harbour, after having thrown everything overboard to lighten 
her,"? 

Thus ended the great projects of Hyder Ali, and the naval .power 
of Mysore died in its infancy. Col, Kirkpatrick was of opinion that 
Hyder had bestowed little or no attention on the organisation of a 
fleet, but the Portuguese letters, mentioned above, leave no doubt 





I rchivo Ultramarino, Lisbon, Officios dos Governadores, Maco 
5, No. 28 

2 Low, History of the Indian Navy, Vol. I, p. 178 

3 Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan, p. 415 
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that-Kirkpatrick's conclusion, based on negative evidence alone, -can 

no longer be upheld, The earliest reference to: Tipu's fleet was to 

be found, according to Kirkpatrick, in a letter! the Sultan addressed 

to Mir Ghulam Husain on the 24th September, 1786, “The navy" says 

Col. Wilks, “was not finally organised on .paper till.1796, and can 

scarcely be.deemed to have had a practical existencé,"? -The mari-: 
time hopes of Mysore perished with Hyder, and although Tipu estab- 
lished commercial relations with the Imam of. Muscat, he did not 

succeéd-where his father had failed,® 


SURENDRA NATH SEN 





1 Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan, p. 414. 
2 Historical Sketches of the South of India (and edition), Vol, II, 
| ७, 267. It is, however, difficult to accept this statement of Col, ` Wilks 
In 1787 an alliance between the Portuguese and the Marathas was 
‘proposed against Tipu. Two articles of the’ draft treaty provided- for 
Portuguese naval co-operation with the Marathas against Tipu’s fleet 
It is, therefore, clear that. Tipu’s fleet had a practical existence as 
early as-\1787; Officios dos Governadores, Mago 20, No, 95, Biker, 
Tratados da India, Vol, VIII, pp, 224-32 

3 Copies of four letters written at different times to one Raghuji 
Angira, who is described as Captain of Hyder Ali's fleet, are to be ` 
` found in the Goa archives; These letters, however, furnish no in- 
formation about the Mysore-fleet except that à Hindu officer once 
occupied a high office in Hyder's navy हि 


Sraddha and Bhakti in Vedic Literature 
- I 
The word kakti, as a religious technical term, makes its first his- 
torical appearance at a comparatively late period in Indian religious. 
history, This is probably due to the fact, as we 
apap e shall see presently, that ¿#ak#, as a mystic and 
| monotheistic form of loving devotion, requires a 
personal deity for its object and involves an attitude of mind which 
is hardly compatible with the Vedic and Brahmanic idea of worship ` 
and ritualism; but at the same time, bhakti need not in itself be in- 
consistent with a polytheistic view of the world, and the germs out ` 
of which the idea of bhakti developed must have been inherent in 
the primitive tendencies towards ritualistic magic, animism, totemism". 
and other forms of early belief, from which must also be traced the 
beginnings: of the more orthodox systems of, Indian Philosophy. ` 
Ideas ate of greater significance than words ; and the intuitive realisa- 
tion of the idea of bhakti may run through the whoie of early litera- 
ture and may possess greater historical importauce than what a soli 
tary word like bhakti or $raddhà, used in early literature, would do, * 
The original Indo-European religion is still a matter of specula- 
tion, and it is not clear if the idea of bhakii was present in it. Meillet? 
who has recently sought to reconstruct this early 
religion through linguistic palaeontology, main- 
tains that it was a simple and primitive affair, 
but it had some fine and noble features about it. What is interesting 
to us to note is that there was, according to Meillet, the idea of faith 
(*kred-dho, erédo, braddha) in a beneficient and enjoyment- giving (*óAo- 


No trace in Indo- 
I:uropean religion. 


1 Some of the names of the tribes and families of the Rg-veda 
such as Kasyapa (tortoise), Matsya (fish) Aja (goat), Gotama (great 
ox), Vatsa (calf), Saunaka (son of a dog), KauSika (owl), M&ndükya (son 
of a frog), Sigru (horse-radish) are supposed by scholars to point to the 
survival of totemism in Rg-vede; but Hopkins (PAOS, 1894, p. cliv) 
doubts this. i l ` 

2 A. Meillet, Linguistique Historique et Linguistique Générale 
(Paris, 1921), pp. 326-329. See Suniti.Kumar Chatterjee, Foundations 
of Civilisation in Lidia, Welteverden, 1929, p. 72 (Reprint). 
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gos, haga, bagu,bogu) deity who belonged to the sky or heaven (*dezwos, 
divas, deus), to whom holy libations were poured (*ghutom, Autam). 
But, as Schrader? very pertinently pointed out long ago, though Latin 
credo is certainly identical with Sanskrit Svaddha (=“trust, confidence 
belief, truth, uprightness”),it is wholly arbitrary to assume that the word 
. was an expression of religio in the primeval period The equation of 
- Vedic bhaga with similar words in Zend. and Anglo-Saxon may or may ` 
not prove anything, for the question of direct borrowing or indepen- 
dent evolution is not entirely precluded; but the predicate cf a deity’ as: 
the giver of all good things, even if it possesses a certain religious 
significance, is not conclusive as to the presence of faith or devotion for 
a personal god. Again, even if the pouring of libations be establish- 
ed as a characteristic of early belief, the mode of worship which it 
indicates and which is to be presumed from the Vedic ritual of home, is 
fundamentally different from that of BU which is involved in the idea 
of bhakti, "E l 
It would be interesting in the light of the above suggestion to. 

examine the passages bearing on óradWAü in Vedic literature itself l 
. š From a careful consideration of these passages 
oo ‘it would appear that Schrader is undoubtedly right 

m in rendering the word in English às “trust, con- 
fidence, belief, truth; uprightness,” without any implication of a sense 
of loving devotion, although authorities like Max Müller,? Macdonell,® 
Whitney and Lanman* would translate it, rather misleadingly, by 
the word ‘faith’ Apart from the well-known Sraddha-hymn (Rg-veda, 
X, 151), the usual form in which the word occurs is éraf+ y dha, . 
. either as a finite verb or as a participle as in the following : 

i, $5,5—ádhà caná šiád dadhati tvigimata indraya (Sarana : tvisr-. 

mata indrdya sarve janah Srad dadhati/ árad iti satya- 


In the Rg-veda. 
nama/ indro balavan iti yad ucyate tat satyam eveti 


sarve pratipadyante) 


— 


I Pre-historic ‘Antiquities of the Aryan People, trs. F. B. Jevons,. 
London, 1890, pp. 142, 415. 
2 The Upanisads (SBE), Oxford, 1900, Katha-Upanisad, i, 2. 
3 Vedic Mythology, p. 319 ; also in Art. ‘Vedic hymn’ in ERE. 
4 Atharva-veda, Trans, and Notes (HOS), pp. 209 (iv, 35, 7), 233 
(v 7,5 but explained in the notes as ‘confidence’), 372 (vi, 122, 3), 
: 536 (ix, 5, 21), 589 (x, 7, 1), 591 (x, 7 11) etc. l 
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i 103, 3—sá jativarma $raddádhana ójah púro vibhindánn acarad 
f |." ví dasth (Sayana : $raddadh ànah — adarátióayena kamaya- 
manah) , ; 
" i, 103, 5—6réd indrasya dhattana viríaya (Sayana: grad dhattana = 
bahumanam kuruta) 
04, 7—Srát te asma adhayi (Sayana: asmabhih Sraddha krtà) 
12, 5—érád asmai dhatta sá janasa indrah (Sayama : sa indro'stiti 
l vi$vasam atra kuruta) 
|| vili, 75, 2—Srad vigva várya krdhi (Sayana : $rat satyani krdhi kuru). 
X, 39, 5—$rád arir yáthà dádhat (Sayana: Srad dadhat=$radda-, 
dhyat) l l 
` X, 147, I —Srát te dadhami (Sarana : $raddhà namadaratigayah) 
The other forms of the word are I | 
Sráddhitam i, 104, 6—$ráddhitamm te mahatá indriy&ya (Sayana: ` 
Sraddhitam=asmabhih ^ $raddhanam krtam, tvadiyam 


oi, 
ii 


balam babumana-pürvakam stuma ityarthah). 

- $raddhámanah (compounded), ii, 26, -3—devandm yah  pitáram 
avívasati Sraddhimana havísà bráhmapaspátim (Séyana : 
Sraddhamanah  éraddha manasi yasya tādrśah san). 

Sraddhamanasya x, 113, g-$raddhamanasy& Srnute (Sayana: 
manah-Sabdat kyac/ $raddha-yuktayáà manasa icchaya 
$rnute). I 

But the word éradgAà itself in its various case-forms occurs: 
$raddháyà (instrumental) viii, r, 31—éraddháyahám ráthe ruhám 
| (Sáyama: Graddhaya ` adaratisayena yuktah. san ratha | 
"^" A ruham arohayam), 

ix, 113, 2—rta-vakéna satyéna śraddháyä tápasá sutá 
indrayendo piri srava (Sayana does not explain the 
word śraddhā here). 

éraddba (instrumental), vii, 32, 14—Sraddha it te maghavan parye 
divi vàjf vajam sigasati (Sayana: $raddhà —$raddbayà 
yuktah san). | f l 

Sraddham (accusative), i, 108, 6—tam satyam graddham abhi $ hi 
yátám (Sáyana : adaratiSayena krtàm uktim). 

ix, 113, 4—$raddhám vádan (Sayana: yajamánánám- 
&tmnopeksitàm vadan). 

Sraddhé (locative ?),i,102, 2—asmé sürya-candramásabhicákse Sraddhé 
kám indra carato vitarturám (Sayana : éraddhe= 
Sraddhartham/ cakşuşā drste vastunidam satyam iti 
éraddhotpadyate.) 


LEQ., JUNE, 1930 15 
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It will be seen-from the relevant extracts given from .Sáyana's commen- 
tary that the word &rat is always interpreted as ‘truth,’ satya, and $rat 
+ dA in its various forms is explained variously. as conveying the ` 
sense of adaratisaya, bahumina or vi$vüsa, Sayana would, therefore, 
take the word to mean ‘high regard,’ ‘ esteem, or “belief in truth, 

In the Sraddha-hymn of the Rg-Veda, x, 151, ‘Sraddha, as an 
abstract deity, is said to'be invoked morning, noon and 
evening. Through Sraddha fire is kindled, oblations ` 
are offered and wealth is obtained. Sraddha favours him 
who bestows or desires to bestow gifts and performs sacrifices: Such. 
skilful exaltation of Sraddha as a goddess is also to be found in Zaz££z- 
riya Brahmana ii, 8,8 and. iii, 12,3, 1-2, where she 15 said to dwell with- 
in the gods, who obtain their divine quality through her ; and, invoked 
as the mother of all wishes, the foundation of the world, the upholder 
of all and the first-born of the divine order, she is‘asked to accept ob- 
lations. Obviously, Sraddha, as a personified abstraction, has here a 
somewhat extended significance. Sayana explains the deified abstract 
conception rather vaguely as “a particular human desire" (gurnga-gato'- 
bhilasa-visesah). This sense is accepted by Uvata and Mahidhara in 

their commentaries’ on the Vijasaneyi-Sambhita of the 

v Yala Yajur-Veda ; and they generally agree with Sayana in 
interpreting éraz as ‘truth, satya, (VS, viii, 5 ; xix, 30), 

and šraddha as ‘trust, vi$vàsa, or ‘belief in the existence and generosity 
of the gods, dstikya-buddht, On: VS, xix, 30, Uvata with whom 
Mahidhara agrees, remarks : évad iti satya-namasu pathitam|  tadasyum 
` dhigate astikyenaivam eiad iti st ŝraddhā punya-kitam manevivesrh ` 
. and this passage would make clear Sayana's indefinite explanation of. 
éraddhü as a particular form of human desire, the word ‘desire’ being 
not very happy in implying a state of belief in the existence of the gods 
(Gszibya), It is true that on VS, xviii, s Mahldhara explains éraddAz 
somewhat narrowly as “belief in the next world” (sara-loka-visvasah), 
but on VS, viii, 5 ($rál asmai naro vácase dadhatana), Mahidhara, like 
Uvata, explains: grad iti satya-namasu  Dalhitam.........áraddham 
kuruta astikya-buddhim &urutetyarthal,! One passage of the Vajasaneyt- 


In the Sraddha- 
hymn. : 


I Itis not necessary to take into account corresponding or similar 
passages in the. Katha or Maitriyaniya recensions of the Yajur-Veda ; 
but they can be easily found out with the help of the excellent indices 
given in L, von Schroeder's editions of the texts. I : 
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Samhita, however, clearly states that Sraddha is truth ind Aéraddha 
is falsehood (xix, 77) : : ; : 

drstvé rüpó vy&karot satyanrté prajá patih/ 

áSràáddhàm Ánrte'dadhác chraddh&m satyé prajapatih// 
“ Prajapati, having beheld the- two forms, separated Truth and Lie 
from one another. He put Agraddha unto Lie, Sraddha unto Truth.” , 

A similar examination of the passages of the <Azharva- Veda ` where. 

the word áraddhü or its various forms are used- would 
confirm the above indications, In almost all the cases," 
again, where Sayana comments on the passages in 


In the Atharva- `: 
Veda. s 


question, he explains the word, used in its different forms, as adara, 
‘regard’ (xi, 2, 28), vi$vüsa, ‘trust’ (xi, 2, 28), abhilasa-visesa ‘a parti- 
-cular wish’ (xi, 10, 22), or astikya-buddhi ‘belief in truth’ (vi, 122, 3 ; 
xi,9, 9, ‘The kind of belief that is understood by the word will -be 
clear when we consider that in the Rg-veda, if not in the- later Vedas, 
the word évaddha in its various forms occurs in the hymns addressed 
chiefly to Indra, as also occasionally to "Agni, -Asvind, Soma or 
Dráhmagaspati? It is never employed in the fervent hymns to 
Varuga, in which alone, in the whole of Samhita literature, we can 
éxpect to find an experience of intense devotional fervour akin to. 
the feeling of bhakti, Even in Rg-vedic times there must have pre- 
vailed some amount of scepticism regarding the existence and gene- 
. rosity of the gods; and in a well known passsage of an Indra-hymn, 


ne 





r On the following passages there is no commentary by Sayana, 
but the sense of the passages would require similar meanings of the 
word évaddhit : v, 7; 5 ; ix, ५ 21; X, 75; 15 X; 7 IL 5 xlii, 6, 2; xv, 2, 
5; xv, 7, 2-45; xv, I6, 4. The form áraddadhünal occurs in xii, 3, 7 ` 
and &raddadhünena in ix, 5, 7-11; but in both these cases the word is 
not explained by Sdyana. In one passage (iv, 30, 4, Srudhi ruta 
éraddhéyam te vadāmi), Sayana explaining the word $radZ/ieyam says: 
&raddheyam braddhatavyam| $raddha bhaktih| taya pripyam para-tattva- 
svarüpam vadimy upadisüni] The explanation of bhakti is obviously 
inadmissible: but probably the meaning of the word Sradahd in this 
passage approximates to ‘wisdom’, as in Atharva-veda vi, 133, 4, where 
the girdle of disciplehood is addressed as daughter of Sraddha and is 
asked to assign the disciple to Mati (thought) and Medha (wisdom). 

2 The occurrence of the word in an address to Brahmanaspati need 
not be made the ground for any monotheistic conclusion. 
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in which this attitude is alluded to, the poet exhorts the people ta 
. have belief or confidence in Indra (ii, 12, 5): 

yám sma prccháínti kúha séti ghorám 

utém ahur naísó astftyenam/ 

sóaryáh pustfr vija iva minati 

I 864 asmai dhatta sá janasa Índrah// 

“The terrible one of whom they ask ‘where is he’ of whom they also 
“say ‘he does not exist’; he -diminishes the possession of the niggard 
like the (player’s) stake, Bélieve in him ; he, O men, is Indra,” 
This ‘belief is not the sentiment of devotion or supplication for mercy 
which finds expression in Varuna-hymns, but astikya-buddhi, as rightly 
explained by the commentators: and the way in which this belief 
is opposed or supported in Vedic texts shews that it could not -have 
been taken for granted, . f = 
' . In one passage of the Atharva-veda® (vi, 122, 3) Sayana explains 
the word Sradiadhinih as harminusthina-tatparih, and in: another 

place in the same text Sraddhii is explained as tad-anu- 
^ Ier sense of oh hána-visayü . astikya-buaddhth, implying thereby the 
raddha. < By. 

sense of a belief in the efficacy of ritualistic worship. 
This must have been the later meaning of the word éraddha 'when. it 
was connected directly with. ritualism and with ZzZsznà or sacrificial 
fee paid to'the officiating priest, Although thís sense seems to have 
been foreshadowed even in the Sraddha-hymn of Rg-veda, x, 151, 2. 
Oldenberg, relying on two passages from the Katha-Upanisad |, 1f, 
(tam ha kumaran santam daksinasu niyamandsu SraddhaviveSa), and 
Laittiriya-Brihmana ii, 11, 8, If, supported by passages from other. 
Vedic. texts and later ritualistic and Smrti works, attempts? to as- 





I Macdonell’s translation in Vedic Reader, Oxford I9I7, p: 49 
(modified). Cf also i, 55, 5; vii, 32, I4. ^ 

2 Bloomfield (Atharva Veda, p. 77) would take the word $radd ha. 
in such passages to mean “faith that expresses itself in work, namely 
in dakgipa”. The. connexion of §raddhg with istápüria and the ` 
equation ‘of pur/a with daksina (Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, 
P 194-5) seem to be rather far-fetched; but the latter Brahmanic - idea 
of Sraddha as the promoter of the sacrifice and its attendant gifts can- 
not be denied, See below. i . " 

3 ZDMG, 50, pp. 448-50, Cf, Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, ` 

` pp. 186-193, 201, 
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cribe this narrower- connotation to the term ézadaha used in Vedic 
literature in geueral, connecting it with the idea of gift, with special 
reference to the generosity to the, priests who officiate at a sacrifice, 
That is to say, ‘he who-is liberal in offering dakginā to the priest at 
.the sacrifice is supposed to have éraddhi. But it is not necessary to 
find this restricted sense in every passage in the Vedic texts, nor 
is it always suitable or justified.” Oldenberg, however: is undoubted- 
ly right in holding that’ this became the general sense of the word 
in later ritualistic Brahmana literature, when the personification 
‘of. Sraddha, who made men believe in such a god as Indra and in 
in the efficacy of sacrifice to him, became an important thing in the 
eyes of the priests, who naturally exalted her as the giver of their 
daily food,? Sraddha, as a Rg-vedic goddess, may not be .more than 
a poetic symbol, but it must have been. symbol whose importance 
could not be denied, from a very practical point of view, in. the priestly 
ritual. The Sraddha-hymn itself speaks of Sraddha bestowing her ` 
favour on thosé who offer sacrifice and are liberal in their gifts (x, 181, 
2). Passages like dakgina $raddham apnoti (VS, 19, 30), $taddadhanena 
dattah (AZkarva-veda, ix, 5, 11), yada hy eva Sraddhatte "tha daksinam 
` dadati, or, kasmin nu daksiná pratisthiteti éraddhayam iti (BrAad- 
üranyaka-Up. iii, 9, 21), Sraddhaya deyam  a$raddhayadeyam (Zuzzz- 
viya-Up, i, IT, 3) may be cited in support of this later conception of f 
Sraddha as the promoter of the sacrifice aud its attendant sacrificial 
- fee; i f 
. In equating §rat with satya and sraddhi with visvasa, the commen- | 
` tators, of course, follow the indication given by Yāska in his 
Nirukta, He explains the word raž (in Nighante iii, 
10) as one of the synonyms of truth (satya-nimint, Nir, 
. ‘iii 13), and Svaddha (in Nighantw v, 3) as' an attitude 
of the mind based on truth (sraddhinit, Nir, ix, 36). Durgacarya 


Sraddha in the 
Nirukta. ‘ 


I See, for instance, the passages already cited above, as well as 
those given under $redd4a in Jacob's Concordance to the Upanisaids, 
(Bombay 1891) p. 931, f 

2 Keith, Religion ant Philosophy of the Veda (HOS, 1925), pp. 
249-50. There is a late Rg-vedic hymn addressed to Daksina, x, 107, 
2; which extols the liberal patrons, somewhat in the flattering manner 
of the dīna-stutis, 

3 They cleatly refer to Yaska, when they say: sea£ra-nümeasa 
pathitam., ह 


U 
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remarks on this that évadéhi means that intuitive attitude of belief 
which one assumes towards the caturvargas and which does not under- 
go any change, The tutelary deity of this intuition is’ called Sraddha 
whom Durga identifies as a "manifestation of Agni, This Vedic 
deity Sraddha becomes the daughter of the Sun in Satapatha-Br, xii, 
7, 3 II, and of Prajapati in ads. Br. ii, 3, 10, 1. Her relationship 


is further worked out in the Epics and the Purapas;! 


It is clear from what is said above that éraddA in the Vedic texts, 


„at least in the Vedic Sambitás, must have conveyed a sense which 


was never.akin to the mood of bhakti as a form of loving devotion to a 
personal deity, but simply implied confidence, trust ‘or belief based on 
the knowledge of truth. The earliest formulation of the doctrine of 
bhakti in the Bhagavadgita, which is followed also in the systematic 


Sandilya-stitra, clearly implies that bhakti may presuppose or may be ` 


the result of knowledge or belief, but it is not identical with them; 


for it is, in its purest from, a kind of personal affection directed - 


- solely and simply to a deity, a rapt communion with or participation 


` 


in the life divine, realised in an ethical or emotional frame of mind. 
This sense is hardly present in the-passages which bear upon éradgAa 
in the Vedic texts ; and even in later'literature éraddha is not always 
used synonymously with लावा, ` : > ° 

The term 22487 in the technical reli gious sense is nowhere employ 


ed in the Vedic Samhitás, "The root fa from which the word is deriv- 


ed is used in its various verbal and other forms,? but : 


The term bhakti 


Sea „nothing is gained by an examinations of these passages, 


In RV., i, 127, 5 Agni is spokén^of as extending his 
favour by discriminating between bhakia and abhakta, but it is riot 


necessary to read into the passage a strict technical sense, and Sayana - 


rightly renders the terms simply by sevamaua and asevamiha among 


‘the Yajamanas i.e, worshippers who do or do not worship Agni. for 


protection.® An analysis of the numerous Vedic passages in which: 





1 E.W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology (Strassburg 1915), pp. 86, 140, 
165, 199 etc 

2 In Panini’s Dhatupatha (ed, Boehtlingk) there are two roots 
bhaj—(t) bhaj sevayüm, ‘to serve’ in the DBhüclass I, 1047, and (2) 
bhaj viranane to distribute’ in the Cur-class, x, 194. The root 
bhaks ‘to eat’ is supposed to be a secondary form of the root éka. 


3 Boehtlingk and Roth, Sanskrit Woerterbuch, render the word by . 


augethette 
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. the V bha} occurs in its various forms would shew that the root is used 
with various.shades of meaning, such as (i) ‘to distribute, allot, appor- 
tion, (ii) ‘to furnish supply, bestow,’ (iii) ‘to share with, (iv) 'to partake 
of’, ‘enjoy’ (v) ‘to set about’ (vi) ‘to resort to’, But the word is. 
‘hardlyrever used in the special sense of ‘to love’, ‘to adore, from 
which the term kakti in its technical sense is derived, ^ ` . 

. The term bhakti or bhakia itself is used in other senses in Vedic ` 
literature, but with these we have no concern, The word dhakti often 
. signifies distribution, partition, separation or even por- 

iS der) tion or share; and in the Mirukia as well as in the Rg- 
literature. veda-Pratisakhya it is employed in the sense, of ‘success- 
: ion,’ ‘order,’ or series, or.as meaning ‘an attribute,’ 
Yaska speaks (vii, 24) of the Brahmanas as “given indeed to too large 
an inddlgence in metaphorical expréssion” (bahu-bhakti-vadini hi brihe 

S manani bhavanii)* In vii, 8, again, Yàska speaks of the morning ` 
libations as the bhakits of Agni.? Here the phrase agni-bhaklini 
apparently means ‘things which resort to or relate themselves to Agni’ ; 
for the use of the word appears to be sanctioned in this sense by. 

_Panini, iv, 3, 95. Panini’s rule‘ lays down that ap affix (a). comes. after 
a word in the first case-ending in construction, in the sens: of ‘this - 
is his object of bhakit.. "The Kasiki-Vriti explains: bhajyate sevyata 
itt bhaktih, srughno bhakiir asya itt éraughnah.. Similarly the term 
müthura is cited. as an illustration; meaning apparently ‘one ‘who 
‘resorts to Mathura.’ In other words, the term bhakit in this aphor- 
ism, implying ‘resorting to,’ ‘serving, ‘worshipping’ has a passive ‘sense, 
and means ‘a thing-resorted to, served or worshipped.’ Although the 
suffix z in bhakti, according to Panini, should otherwise indicate 
‘bhava’ or condition, yet it signifies for the purpose of this rule, not 





r Laksman Sarup (The Azgkamtu and the Nirukta, Eng. Transl, 
and Notes, Oxford, 1921, p. 126) translates ‘the Brahmanas indeed, 
speak of many divisions’: while Durga explains dhakt as gupa-kalpani, 
We here follow the rendering of Belvalkar and Ranade (Hist, of Indian 
Philosophy, vol. 2, p. 9). Bhakti, as a logical technical term, regularly 
means ‘metaphorical expression’ in later philosophical and rhetorical 
systems, 

2 Sarup (of, cif. p. 117) translates as ‘share’: but Belvalkar and 
Ranade (of, cit, p. 467-68) more correctly render it as 'bandhu', for 
the explanation of which term see below, 
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resort,’ “worship” or ‘devotion’ as an abstract noun, but the thing that 
is resorted to, served, worshipped or liked. All this would indicate 
that by the time of Panini; and possibly of Yàska, the idea of loving 
devotion was already associated with the term bhakti, but the word 
itself signified ‘worshipped’ or’ ‘loved’ in the passive sense, and not 
‘love’ or ‘worship’ in the abstract, But at-the same time it would be 
uncritical to maintain that this sense was present in the early Vedic 
passages themselves : 
As the linguistic consideration of the terms éraddhé and Oak 
as employed in the Vedic Samhitás do not carry us to a definite 
conclusion, it would perhaps be more profitable to ex- 
peee akin tö amine the content, and spirit of the hymns them- 
hymns. selves for any trace of the idea of Bhakti or of some 
. religious consciousness closely ‘akin to it. Bhandarkar ॑ 
has already referred? to certain hymns addressed to Dyaus and 
Aditi, in which a feeling similar to' personal devotion or love is ex- 
pressed to these deities by invoking them intimately as ‘father’ or 
‘mother’ and asking them to be as gracious as a parent. to the child 
', Considering that this is probably an abiding feeling of the human 
` heart, We. cannot indeed assert that it was entirely absent in Vedic 
times ; but the idea of bhakti or loving’ devotion centering ‘round 
some specific god or gods, finds expression not šo much in the manifold 
` elaborateness of ritual worship, but in the psychological mood with 
which praise or worship is offered.. Such a mood must have been very 
ancient in India, and is ‘traceable particularly in some groups: of 
hymns in which the particular deity addressed is conceived in more or 
less intimate and affectionate terms as a god of grace and bene- 
volence.: The later Brahmanic ritual probably destroyed the spirit of 
these verses by reducing them to somewhat verbal and mechanical 
formulás; but there can be no doubt that in some of the Rg-vedic 
hymns, more specially-in the Varuna-hymns, the feeling; expressed as 
it is. in the forms of mythological fancy and verbal mystification 
is more or less clearly traceable 
It has been very often remarked that the Vedic poets lacked what 
may. be. called deep faith ; but the statement requires some important 


{ See Bhandarkar, Vazmaczsm, $30. 
2 Op, cit ) I 
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qualification. .It is true that the praise . offered in most hymns 
"E ‘implies nothing more than gratitude for benefits receiv- ` 
WS ed, ‘as well as belief in further acts of generosity. 
rs to his. . The,enumeration. of the -kind acts of the gods in the 
past is only one form. of expressing this gratitude and 

belief, ,The outlook is very often materialistic and the poets love to 
clothe their utterances in the form of petitions. Nevertheless, the 
impassioned language in which this praise and prayer are very often 
expressed shows without doubt 4hat a firm feeling of devotion was. 
not entirely lacking. . The gods as,a race. are, no doubt, conceived as 
Superior, sinless and ethically ‘apart, but the attitude of the worshipper ` : 
in many cases, passing far beyond,a formal acknowledgement of favours 
bestowed, is intimate and familiar, as Hopkins remarks,’ to a degree 
unknown in. any other ancient religion. The gods are not only feared 


` but also admired and loved ; and the gods, in: their turn, are sàid-to ^" 


love their worshippers. Even the. terrible god Indra is invoked as 
` “father and mother" (viii, 1,6; viii, 98, 11), and his fatherliness is ` 
emphasised in some, hymns in which he is invoked in the same way as 
` a.soh invokes his father (iii, 53, 2), His friendship for the devotee is 
often mentioned (iv, 17, 17; iv, 23, 5-6.; x, 112, IO), and one poet 
speaks (iv, 68, 11) of this friendship as sweet (svids). Further even 
than this, his “ brotherhood " is often so real and intimate that he is 
addressed with astonishing familiarity as a brother (iv, 23, 6 ; iv, 25, 
etc.) Even Agni, the most ritualistic of the gods, is invoked in 
similar terms, of tender and intimate relationship as father, brother, 
son, and even mother of men (i, 31 10 5, ii, I, 9; vi, I, 5; vi, 2, 7), 
the dearest and nearest of divinities (iii, 3, 4; v, D 9 ; vi, 2, 7), the 
most kindiy friend (i, 67, 1; i, 94, 14 ; x; 7, 13) f 
This intimate mutual relation between the devotee: and his deity 
I . , is further indicated by the idea of the gods as belonging 
Idea of friend- ‘to one family with man, The gods are not only gene- 


family zelat lon: rous and gracious and fond of men, but the mush be- 
cu i loved gods are directly and familiarly addressed as 

friends and relations, and more intimately as father or 
brother, Agni is invoked as an Angiras, belonging to the Vedic 
family of that gofra-riame ; and probably from this sense of relationship 


some Vedic clans bear the names which were originally epithets of 





I Ethics of India, New Haven, 1924, p. 11f. 
LHQ., JUNE, 1930 16 
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the gods, and vice versa, . Bergaigne! is probably ‘right in stating 
that this is not merely a poetic fancy, but that the terms in which the 
relationship is expressed, indicate the conception of a real family 
relationship between the worshipper and the high gc3s, and Vedic 
. poets, like Vaéigtha, sometimes claim forgiveness and mercy on grounds 
of friendship and family affection, 
There can be, no doubt, that in most of these hymns of . praise 
I there is'a note. of feryent thanksgiving, but they also 
bo indicate an ethical fram’ of mind, involving a devout as 
well as impassioned conception of the deity, The reve- 
rent yet affectionate manner often verges upon emotional love, Hop- 
kins points out? with fine discernment that: an expression of erotic 
mysticism is not lacking in some of these intimate and familiar hymns 
where the god-seeker (devayu) and god-lover (deva-kima) dwells upon 
his spiritual experience with a somewhat sensuous delight, which is 
only toned down by the consciousness that his relation with his god 
is rather one of family relationship. We need not go so far as to hold 
with the same critic that the . “bhaktt or loving devotion, which some 
scholars imagine to be only a laté development of Hindu religion, 
is already evident in the Rg-veda, even in its dangerous trend towards 
,eroticism" ; but itis possible to maintain that the terms in which this 
devotional attitude is expressed are often impassioned and even erotic 
enough to indicate strong traces of a feeling of intimate and loving 
devotion, Ina hymn (x, 43, 1f.) addressed tó Indra, for instance, the 
poet says: "All the desires of my mind, seeking happiness, unite in 
extolling thee, As wives embrace their own husbands, even so they: 
embrace the faultless and generous Indra for support. O Indra, my 
. mind, directed towards thee, never turns from thee, and on thee I rest 
my desire," Another poet cries (iv, 25, 1): "What ardent lover of the 
god (uban deva-kamah) has today enjoyed the friendship of Indra?" In 
a well known hymn, again, the Aévins are questioned (x, 40, 2) as to. 
where they were by night: “(Who draws’ you to his house, as a widow ` 
does her husband's: brother to the couch, ora woman doesa man?" 
These traces of erotic expression of a passion for the gods bear unmis- 
takable testimony to the presence of an emotional love and not mere - 





SUE Religion Védique; vol, i p. 35. Cf. Hopkins, of, cit, p. 12. 
In this is probably to be sought the origin of the Brahmana doctrine 
of the sacrificer’s community and alliance with the gods 


2 Op, cit, pp, 8, 9 
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devout meditation on the attributes of the deity. The gods were, no B 


doubt, anthropomorphic, but they were sufficiently individualised to be 


invoked by name and form (#amabhi vüpebhih) and even inspire a sense. ` 


of affectionate intimacy and familiarity associated with personal devo- 
.tion. ^ Mp: ° . ; 


‘ This attitude is nowhere so clear as in the hymns to Varuna, 


The ‘reason for this is that Varuna was conceived in a.special sense. 


as the moral sovereign of the universe, who is a 

a . © puhisher of sin and falsehood, ‘but is gracious to the 
i supplicant and the penitent, and who vouchsafes his 

divine friendship to the ardent devotee; while the attributes of 
"a god like Indra are clearly those of physical superiority and of 
dominion, his cosmic and ritualistic character being chiefly emphasis- 
5 . ed. Heroic action is characteristic of the soma-drink- 

f Fo | ing’ and fighting Indra wlio is conceived specially as 
ion a” a universal warrior; while moral sway is distinctive of 


‘the holy and reposeful Varuna to whom the guardianship of the moral . 


"world is ascribed. If Indra is specially associated with Satya, truth, 
Varuna, with his unalterable ordinances (vratini), if connected with 

b ^ Rta, the moral order; and Rig is regarded as. more 
weder and than Satya. ' Indra bestows liberal gifts on his wor- 
. I shippers, but Varuna punishes them as well as forgives 
‘them for sin, Prayer for forgiveness and mercy is a characteristic 
‘Hote of the hymns dedicated to Varuna who is one of the most perso- 
nalised of all the ‘Rg-vedic gods, and the feeling expressed in these 
hymns is very difficult to distinguish from incipient bhakt.* In 
this respect attention may be drawn to the Rg-vedic hymns ii, 28, 
v, 85 and vii, 86, 87, 89. Endowed with’ sovereignty and mystic 
power (maya) Varuna is represented in these ‘hymns not only as 





y Keith, op. cit, pp. 83, 84, 248-49. Cf, Hg-v., X, 190. 

2 The hymns addressed to the Aditya and Aditi hérself may be 
considered in this connexion, for with Varuna and Mitra they form a 
group of benevolent deities who afford protection against temptation 
. ofsin and against disease and suffering, which result from sin, This 
aspect of Vedic religion, though present in a lesser degree in some 
other gods, is prominent in this group ; for in the case of other gods 
the ethical connexion is clearly slight and artificial, : 

3 Macdonell: interprets the word maya as ‘craft’, ‘skil?, ‘divine 
trickery’ and even ‘wile’, which practically follows the mean'ags given 
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.a saviour in times of distress but also às a god of grace and mercy, 
punisher as well as remitter of sin, whom the devotee 
aoa sica invokes with a sincere feeling of dependence and . suppli- 
cation, ft is true that Vedic hymnology, as a rule, is not 
directly concerned with questions of morals or faith, and the idea of 
sin, which consists chíefly in the transgression of divine ordinances 
and of which disease is supposed to be the punishment and reminder 
may be somewhat physical and external? It should be conceded that, 
' what ís emphasised ís belief in .the existence and generosity of the 
` gods and in paying due honours to them. A man should, in the 
opinion of the Vedic poet, be conscious of his sinand seek forgiveness, 
` but the moral aspect of this consciousness of sin or penitence need 
` not be exaggerated. Nevertheless, even if the spirit of the Varuna- 
hymns do not indicate-such single-minded devotion? and such ethical 
frame of mind towards a specific object of worship as is indicated by 
the term bhakti, they still give evidence of a psychological mood of 


dependence and supplication to a god of grace, in which indeed one ` 


must seek the origins of a doctrine of dkakéz 
It is interesting to consider the relation of. Varuna to his worshipper 
-indicated by these hymns, We have a graphic account here of the 
I intimacy which .Vaisigtha and: his family enjoyed. with 
M Varuna and of how the intimacy was broken through 
worshipper, sin, The god is represented to be on a footing of 
friendship with-his worshipper, who communes with 
him in bis celestial abode and sometimes sees him with his mental 





by Béhtlingk and Roth. The word probably. covers the abstract super- 
natural power as well as the concrete deed and proof of it, On this 
word see Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, p. 159. 
I sumat, mrlika, suáeva - , 
2 Onthe Vedicidea of sin as a pollution or miasma, see Keith, 
op, cit, pp. 244-45 (full references) ; Griswold, Religion of the Rg-veda, > 
Oxford 1928, p. 125 ; Hopkins, of, cit, Ch, ii, also pp. 42f : 
3 The Vedic poets are, no doubt, accustomed to the flattery of 
each deity in turn as the supreme god. ‘This rudimentary henotheism, 
even if it.is regarded as the first step towards pantheism, is not - 
incompatible with the conception of Varuga as the supreme moral 
. Sovereign, to whom exclusive devotion is due as a god of grace, 
4 The very name of Varuna’s associate deity, Mitra (=a friend), 
is also significant, i 
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eye (i, 25, 18 ; vii; 82, 2). In one hymn (vii, $8, 4-6) the poet reflects 
on his former companionship with his god, when Varuna and him- 
self sailed on a ship togetherin Varuna’s heaven, and the god made 
him a seer + if he sinned against the god, still as his true friend, the 
god will forgive him. In another: hymn (vii, 86),! the, worshipper 
asks Varuna if it was an old sin which made the god angry. with one 
who is a friend and who is always full of praise and devotion, He 
pleads that the god's ordinances were transgressed, not through deli. 
berate intent, but through lack of thought and through the sinful | 
nature of man which makes one liable to seduction of one kind or: 
other, He hopes that his penitential psalm will reach Varuna and 
make the heart-of his god complaisant, and he vows to offer his service, 
like a slave, to the mercifnl, erewhile the angry, deity He throws | 
himself completely at divine mercy for release from the sins of his 
- fathers, as well as from those committed by himself, just as a calf is 
released from the rope. In another short but fervent hymn (vii, 89) 
the devotee pleads passionately for mercy 

“May I not, king Varuna, go down. to the house of clay. Be gra- 
cious, mighty lord, have mercy P' 

“Since like one tottering I move; O slinger, like inflated skin, be 
gracious, mighty lord, have mercy !” 

“O thou strong and mighty god, through want of strength I went 
astray. Be gracious, mighty lord, have mercy tee I 

“Thirst came upon thy worshipper, even when he stood in.the 
midst of waters) Be gracious, mighty lord, have mercy !” 

“Whatever wrong we men commit against the heavenly. host, . 
O Varuna, whatever law of thine we break through thoughtlessness, 
for that iniquity chastise us not, O god 1” 

His devotion is all that he can offer to appease the anger of his. 
Forgiveness as god, and the poet hopes to soothe Varuna by his 
an act of grace. prayer and praises just as a horse is soothed by kind 
words (i, 25, 3). It is the grace of the god, obtained through his: slave - 





1 The hymn with translation etc. will be conveniently found in 
Macdonell’s Vedic Reader, p. 135. I ` 

2 For translation of this hymn, see Max Müller, Fist, of Ancient 
Sansk. Lit, (Allahabad Reprint 1926), p. 285 Griswold, op, cif,, p. 123 

3 This is a reference to the disease of dropsy, which Varuna is 
supposed to inflict on sinners, 
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like devotion that makes him the beloved of his deity, guiltless ‘and 
happy-hearted (vii, 86, 7), Forgiveness is conceived as an act of grace 
but it is necessary to note here that the Rg-vedic belief in the forgive- 
ness of sin nearly disappears in the later orthodox philosophical 
theories, as being incompatible with the doctrine of Karma, The 
belief, however, survives as a religious attitude in heterodox and 
popular cults, among which Vaignavism must be counted as one of the 
most important, : 

It will be noticed that what is emphasised in this exalted concep- 
tion of Varuna is not his mystic power, nor his cosmic and ritualistic 
attributes, but his ethical süperiority, his acts of grace and his friendly . 
attitude towards the devotee. Oldenberg? and others. are undoubted- 
ly right in stating that the moral quality of Varuna, as also of the 
Adityas in general, is of a different kind from that of Indra and other . 
gods of the Vedic pantheon, to whom ethical attributes form, in the 
words of Keith, rather an outward accretion than an internal principle. 
It is natural therefore that the ethical and mystic frame of mind in 
which an attitude of bhakti is possible should find expression in these 

. fervent longings of the human heart for direct communion with divine 
life and for forgiveness and mercy, although its philosophical back- 
ground may not have been consistent or adequate, 

In the later cult of sacrifice elaborated in the younger Vedas and 
eel the Brahmanas, this aspect of Varuna’s character steadily 
charucter in disappears, and like cther gods he is drawn gradually 
later literature. . : i : 

into the allembracing net of ritualism, He waned into 
a kind of inferior Neptune, lording it over pools and waters; and the 
great conception of Ria or order was replaced gradually by the pessi- 
mism of Karma, With this marked change in his character, as well as 
in the general religious outlook which produced it, the spirit which 
inspired the devotional hymns dedicated to him iu the Rgveda can 
hardly be traced.in later Brahmanic speculation, For these reasons, 
as well as for the fact that Varuna owes a special elevation as a mono- 
‘theistic god probably through the theological ideas of a particular 
Vedic clan (Vagistha), Varuna never became the centre of a mono- 
theistic faith in later times, 





1 Religion des Veda, pp.194f,-which see also for the idea of Rta, 
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From what has been said above it is clear that the term bhakti as a ` 
Teras cupiat religious - technical expression must have come into 
ance or tie. E existence at a later time, but the origin of the idea may 
Indian religious be reasonably sought in the religious fervour of some 
literature, - _ of the devotional hymns even of the Rg-veda. The 
term bhakt itself is certainly of Indian crigin, and there is indeed 
nothing un-Indian or extra-Indian in the frame of. mind which it indi- 
cates, We do not come across the word itself till the time of the Upa- 
` nigads; but the attitude. of mind which it implies in its ecstatic vision 

or loving experience of the deity, realised in a more or. 
A E less ethical or emotional sense, was not altogether absent 
I peesenk in eariy even in the'ren.ote age of _the Samhitās, It has often 
in an inchoate’ been maintained, in accordance with the later theories 
‘Sem ' On the subject, that bhakit is essentially a monotheistic 


attitude of the religious sense:' and from this it has been presumed 


1 Grierson, lart. “Bhakti-marga” in ERE. The Bg-vedic con: 
ception of Varugà represents the nearest approach to ethical mono- 
theism, which must be distinguished from the speculative monotheism 
of the Hiranyagarbha-Prajapati hymns. See Griswold, of. cit, pp. 
348, 353. Hopkir.s (Religions of India, pp. 67f, 172) may be right in 
his contention that Varuna-worship was not originally monotheistic 
and that no monotheism can be predicated of the worship. of a god who 
is regularly associated as one of a pair with another god; but in 
the Vasigtha family book, if not in other family books of the Rg-veda, 
Varuna is given a special elevation by the theological conceptions 
of one of the Rg-vedic clans of priests, and his worship here can 
not. be very well regarded as a phase of a. perfunctory henotheism, or 
ofan opportunist monotheism, even if Varuna himself cannot be strict- 
ly regarded as a monotheistic personification, It may also be pointed 
out that although Vedic henotheism has been characterised by Bloom- 
field (o£. cit., p. 199) as “polytheism grown cold in service and unnice in 
its distinction" and is thus very far removed from real theism, 
there is. yet some truth in Macnicol's contention (Indian Theism, 1915, 
p. 20) that henotheism may also imply not mere mendacious flattery 
or blurring of distinctive outlines in the conception of the gods, 
but also “the worshipper's vivid realisation of the presence and the 
personality of one particular deity to whom he bows his head.” In 
such an attitude it would not be a mistake to seek the roots of a devout 
adoration, leading to monotheistic devotionalism, 


' 
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that we cannot expect to come across the idea until religious specula- 
tion arrives at a monotheistic stage, and that such a stage did not begin 
till we come to the Upanisads, It has also been stated that the spirit 
of Bhakti is not realised until the devotee, in a mystic way, realises his 
fundamental unity with the deity and therefore true bhakti iwplies a 
I monistic view of the world. But an historical exami- 
Bhakti need not 
be always nation of the question will make it clear that the practi- 
monotheistic or cal religious sense which is expressed by the term _bhakit 
i need not always presuppose a monotheistic attitude or 
even monistic view of the world, and that there is nothing in the idea 
which may be inconsistent with a pluralistic, as also with a polytheis- 
tic view. Hence it is not surprising to find that such a passionate year- 
ning of the human soul for escape from the ills of life ina rapt and 
ethical vision of the deity should be present even in the genial, hearty 
polytheistic nature-worship of the Vedic Aryans, as also in the primi- 
. tive (and presumably non-Aryan) spirit-worship, hero worship or 
ancestor-worship. It is true that philosophical monism or monotheism 
supplies a fine background and exalts the spirit of bhakti to a finer 
form, but in the earlier hieratic beliefs as also in later popular religious 
cults, a dualism was more or less involvedin the distinction between 
the devotee and the deity: and the loving adoration of a supreme 
deity has not been found unaccompanied by a polytheistic feeling of 
reverence for “other gods” Even the Bhagavadgiéa (iv, 11 ; vti, 21-23 ; 
xi, 23), the earliest authoritative work on monotheistic d4akiz, recognises 
the consciousness that there may be other gods worshipped by other 
deluded people, who have no idea of what the true god is, but they 
are nevertheless actuated by the true spirit of bhakti, even though it 
is inadequate. Such views make it clear that rigorous monism or 
, monotheism need not always lie at the root of bhakit, nor need it 
form its historical starting point. In its strictest and highest philo- 
sophical sense perhaps bhakti implies a complete ecstatic realisation 
of a personal deity in the individual consciousness ; but 
Phaku as fr, in a practical and popular sense the. spirit of kakti 
Senay may be divergently, if inadequately, expressed ; and 
: as an historical fact, ii need not always. appear asa 
strictly monotheistic or monistic religious sense, “The merit of 
bhakti” it has been very aptly remarked! “as a popular plebeian 


I Belvalkar and Ranade, History of Indian Philosophy, vol. ii 
(Creative Period), Poona, 1927, p. 409. 
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religion consists in just this that it needs no metaphysical prepara- . 
tion in its devotees. From the point of view of those who believe 
in an, external and. infinitely | merciful god it is absurd to suppose 
that the god would wait until mankind reached a particular metaphysi- 
cal evolution and learned to clothe.the prayer in a grammatically and 
philosophically accurate form before He actually revealed Himself 
in answer to man’s fervent and sincere appeals for help and guidance.” 

. We, need not doubt, therefore, that. an inchoate but true spirit of 
bhakti was present in the: early religious literature of ‘the Rg-veda. 
The later monotheistic philosophical attitude ‘is not fully defined 
until the doctrine of bhakti is officially’ systematised: in such works 
as the Bhagavadgita or the sü£ras of Sandilya. . 

The anticipations ‘of this attitude, however, are not absent even: 
in the earlier Upanigads. ` If the Brahmana ritual did not give direct 
l scope to. this feeling, it was paving the. way’ to the 


AM symbolic Kratus and ‘Upasanas of the Aranyakas and 
‘monotheistic , the Upanisads ; and if the rapt communion and con- 


r religious sens. templation of the Absolute—the brakmainanda of which 


` some of the Upanigads speak —be not bhakti iri its.real sense, because: 
of the cool intellectualism of this theosophy, an approach is doubtless 
made to.this psychological attitude of yearning for the supreme deity 

` in some of the fervid passages of the Upanisads, which give eloquent 
expression to theistic devotionali sm, l 


(To be continued) I 
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Taranatha's History of Buddhism in India 
(Translated from the German version of A, Schiefner) 
VI 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF KING ASOKA 


This is about the time. of the young days of King Asoka, His bio- 
graphy is as follows :—King Nemita with 500 ministers ruled, wielding 
great power over the lands lying in the north of the country of Cam- 
pšrna,t belonging to the series of extreme border-lands, He had at the 
beginning six sóns, Lakgmana, Rathika, Sankhika,. Dhanika, Padmaka 
and Anüpa.? Later on a merchant's wife by having intercourse with the 
king became pregnant. As this child was born of the wife of the ` 
merchant on the day of expiry of the period of mourning, which was 
` due to the death of the king's: mother, the king named him Asoka, 

because he was born on the day when the period of mourning ended. 
: As he grew up, he became very proficient in the sixty sciences, eight 
crafts,’ art: of writing; calculation etc, And once in the midst of men, 
the ministers asked a brahmin, who was an astrologer,* as to which of 
the king's sons would get the rulership ; in reply he said : "It is he who 
eats the best food, puts on the best garment and sits in the best place," 
Thereupon both the prime ministers asked him in secret and he replied 
that the best food was the rice porridge, the best dress was the rough 
felt and the best seat was the earth, ` While the other sons of the king. 
lived in abundance of wealth and riches, ASoka had only ordinary food 
and dress, hence they understood that he would become the king, In 
` the meantime many Hillmen of Nepal and Khasa® became. rebellious, 





I Perhaps derived from Campa-karna. [The derivation suggested 
by Schiefner does not help as much. The Tib, name is tsa, mpa. a, rna 
which may be equated to Sans, Camparna (mod, Camparan), a place 
near the Nepalese Terai.—Tr.] in र 

2 In Tib, dge. va. can, sin, rta, can, dui, can, nor, can, padma, can, 
sot, can, 

3 Tib, drtag, pa—Tr. . 

4 Ger. seher, Tib, Itas, mkhan.—Tr, . M" 

. § Tib.kha, sya, Cf, Burnouf, Introduction, p. 362, n, 2, besides 
the form Khasya in Lalitavistara, p. 123 (transl, Foucaux), © ^ ©. 
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Aáoka was ‘sent „with an. army to subdue’ them; he conquered . the 
hill-men without any difficulty, arranged for taxes, hostage and . tribute 
. and made them over to the king The king said: “As I am pleased 
with your wisdom, power.and bravery, I shall give you: whatever you: 
desire," . He replied: "As here in this place other; brothers will 
encroach upon my rights, may.the town. of Pataliputra as the dwelling 
place and all! requisites wished for be given to. me", When the father 
had granted this, he made in the town:..500 pleasure gardens, surround- 
` ed himself with, 1000 female musicians and spent day and night in the 
gratification of desire, - As then in the land of Magadha King Camasa: 
died.and none.of his twelve sons, although chosen, assumed the throne, 
the minister and Brahmana Gambhiragila carried on the rulership for 
: one year, At that time king Nemita got into enmity with him .and 
there was a great fight on the bank :of. the Ganges in which the six - 
elder sons of the king took part, but the king died at the time," Appre- ° 
hending (lit, in the supposition) that if the news of death of the king 
. became, known, the people of Magadha would. gain in power, both the . 
ministers kept it secret and they themselves carried on the government 


but when the inhabitants of .the city: came to know it after seven: ^ ` 


days, they began to disobey the orders of both the ministers. . .Remem- 
bering what the Brahmanas had prophesied, they sent: for :A$oka and: 
made him the ruler. . When: the six sons.of the'king had conquered 
the people of Magadha and taken the six towns, they heard on that : 
day that Ašoka had been installed in the rulership. They refrained from 
going to the countries north of the Ganges and ruled "with their 560. 
ministers in these six towns, Rajagrha, etc. of which Aüga was the 
sixth. Of the sons of the king the first revered the secret teaching of 
the Lokayatikas, the second Mahadeva, the third Visnu, the fourth the 
secret-teaching of the Vedanta, the fifth the Nirgrantha Pingala,® and - 
the sixth the Brahmana Kaušika Brahmacarya ; each of them gave to 
. the teaching honoured by him a place of abode, Asoka believed in the 
words of those who.held in veneration the Dakinis and Raksasas of the 
Bhrgu family and held Uma besides the Cemetery-mother as divinities, 


I The six cities are Sravasti, Saketana, Varanasi, Vaisali, Campa, 
Rajagrha. Of these cities Campa lay in the Anga country. See 
Lassen I, p. 143, and Csoma in Asiatic Researches, XX, p, 61. 

2 The Tibetan Text has gser, can which I consider to be a corrup- 
tion of gser, skya, = Pingala. The last appears in Burnouf, op. cit., 
p. 360 
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Ashe gave himself up for one year to the enjoyment of pleasures 
(kama), he was called Kamasoka, As ‘he got into enmity with his 
older brothers, he carried on a fight with them for several years and at 
last killed the six brothers with their 500 ministers, conquered also 
many towns and ruled over the whole land between the Himalayas 
and the Vindhyas, He was so very ill-tempered and cruel that before 
he had inflicted punishment he could neither have his sleep nor take 
his food. From the morning (lit, commencement of the day) he inflicted 
punishment such as killing, binding, beating and the rest, and then if 
his mind obtained: peace, he sat for food. Ksemendrabhadra said 
that although there were very many stories of the king's warlike deeds, 
he did not relate them thinking them to be'unnecessary, so I too, al- 
though various Indian stories have reached my ear, have not written 
‘them down here, Guided at the time by Brahmanas with perverted 
views, ASoka devoted himself to the offering of living beings. He erect- 
ed an offering-house particularly at the instruction of Rei Gokarna ` 
‘of the Bhrgu family, who said that if he could bring an offering by 
killing 10,000 men, he would be able to extend his dominion, and 
at the same time he would attain emancipation. While searching: 
for a man who was able to kill 10,000 men, he for some time 
could not find one, At last he met at Tirahuti, a man of Candala caste 
whom he ordered to bring into-that house all who deserved death, and 
kill them until the number 10,000 was full, This, as the king himself 
declared, would be an offering-vow made in favour of Uma. 

In this way when he had killed one or two thousand ‘men, he went 
out of the city of the dead and met a bhikkhu who with the hope of 
bringing a change in his life, told him various stories of the sufferings 
of hell which one has to undergo in consequence of killing; without 
however awakening in him the root of virtue. That hangman thought 
that he had so long killed men by hanging, now however, after hearing 
the stories of the bhikkhu, he.could likewise kill in a different way, viz, 
by burning, cutting, lynching and so forth and in these manifold ways 
he killed 5000 men in the offering-house, For this reason his former 
name was changed and he came to be known as Candagoka? or the 
cruel Agoka. At that time a disciple of the Arhant Yaśas, who was a 
learned Sramanera and lived in contemplation of the Yoga-ways, came 
by mistake (lit, not knowing the way) into the interior of the offering- 





` 1 See Burnouf, op. cit, p. 365, 
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house, As the hangman wanted to slay him with the sword, lie asked for 
reasons, When the hangman had related to him the previous circums- 
tances the Sramanera begged that he might be killed after 7 days ; in 
the meanwhile.he would not go anywhere and, dwell in the offering- 
house, The hangman agreed to it ; and the Sramanera saw the offering- 
. place wholly filled up with flesh, blood, bones and-intestines, and as a 
result of this he -realised the 16 kinds of truth! as well as the imperma- 
ence of everything etc., and before the lapse of 7 days he attained the 
- rank of an Arhant and performed supernatural feats. On. the day of 
expiry of the sevenday’s respite the hangman thought that-as he had 

not séen. any man of such description before this he would. arrange l 
also for a sort of death not happened-before. He put the Sramanera in ` 
a big cauldron filled with sesame oil; made a fire and sought to 
burn him, but although the fire burnt day and night, it could. 
not injure his body in tbe least, The hangman reported the matter 
© to the king who became astonished and went into the offering 
house to see tliis, The hangman seized his sword and went up to kill 
him. On the -king’s asking the reason of it, he said that the vow, 
pronounced by the king himself, was that before 10,000 men were 
killed, all that might come into the house must be put to death. 
The king replied: *Much more must thou, because thou camest 
here before me, be killed first.” When they were thus quarrelling : 
with one another, the Srdmanera sent down a rain and produced 
.lightning. He passed through the ‘air and showed other magical 
feats whereby both the king and the hangman became very 
faithful, touched his feet and awakened in themselves the seed of 
knowledge. On his delivering a discourse the king became repentant 
for his misdeeds and destroyed immediately the offering -house, In 
order to atone for his sins, he invited the Sramanera to stay. He, 
however, said that he was not in a position to offer the remedy 
for the sins and further said that in the East in Kukkutarama lived 
the teacher and arahant Ya$odhvaja who was in a position to absolve 
the king of his sins, Hearing this king sent to the Arahant a message 
with the request that the Venerable. One may come to Pataliputra and 
absolve him of his sins and in the event of his not coming he himself 
would go to him, As the Arahant knew that if the king himself 


I 16 kinds of truth evidently refer to the 16 ksanpas into which 
the four truths are divided, See La Vallée Poussin’s transl, of the . 
Koga, ch, V, Intro,~~Tr, 
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` came, he would ‘hurt many persons, so he himself ‘went to 


Pataliputra, taught the king the law all day long; in the night after 
coming to tlie vihára he gave instructions to the four cíasses of his 
disciples, Since the meeting of the king with Arahant Yasa, the king 
became very believing, spent his time, day and night, in virtuous works, 
and daily supplied food to 30,000 clergymen, At the time when Arahant 
Yaáa was staying in Magadha and the neighbouring regions, it happen-. 
ed that the king had sent 500 merchants to fetch jewels from the Jewel- 
island, They got their ship well-equipped; filled. the same with various 
kinds of valuables and returned home, When on this side of the coast 
they sat for rest, the Nagas sent a sea-wave and carried away all their 
goods into the sea, They gradually improved by throwing their lives ` 
on the charity of foreigners, As it was said that the merchants would 
reach Pataliputra after 7 days, and as no one had heard what happened 


to them, Brahmanas, Parivrajakas and a mass of innumerable men . . 


gathered together to see the colour of the jewels ánd their wonderful 
qualities, When the king together with the great crowd of men.came to 
the pleasure garden on the 7th day, the merchants appeared with only 
the upper portion of their bodies covered and looked exhausted and as 
this was quite contrary to the expectation, the crowd : of men dispersed 
with derision, On the king's questioning the merchants, they narrated 
the events. “O, Your Majesty, if thou dost not subdue the Nagas, 
nobody in future will have the desire to fetch jewels ; it is there- 
fore proper, O King, that thou shouldst inflict punishment.” Being 
urged in this manner, the king thought of the matter and questioned 
in various ways about the means, As the Brahmanas and Pari 
vrajakas had. no information, a gifted Arahant with six Abhijíiás 
(Ger, Klarsichten) gave himself up to. meditation and came to know 
that the house-god would teach the means, but in order to show that 
the king himself had thought over the matter so that people might not 
have the conviction that he (the king) had sided with the bhiksus, 
and that the Tirthikas might not spread calumny, he (the Arahant) 
said to the king that there was. a means, which the: house-god 
would point out in the same evening. Just at sunrise the house-god 
` hovering in the. air said, “O king, show to Buddha great veneration, 
he will subdue the Nagas,” Thereupon said the gods dwelling on the 
earth,. “Honour the saügha of Arhants, they will perform the subjuga- 
tion” On the following day when the whole crowd ‘of people had 
assembled, he announced the prophecy of the gods and asked what was 
to be done, The ministers replied: “Ask the Arhant himself who. 
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gave you the advice yesterday." When he had stepped in and had 
been asked, he said that he would devise an effective means, . On ‘a 
copper-plate he wrote, beginning thus: “O Nagas, hear the command 
`of King Aśoka” and continuing it thus, “Give back to the merchants | 
the jewels kept by you.” This plate was. thrown into the Ganges 
and some golden. images of the King and of the Nagas each 
within a .cover made of eight metals (astadhatuh, Tib. $Hod— Tr.) . 
were placed on the top of a high rock at a very prominent 
crossing of. the city, On the following day one noticed that the 
Nagas had got enraged and thrown the copper-plate ` by a strong. 
whirlwind at the gate of the palace, tlie image of the king 
however, was bent towards the: Naga-images. On the king's asking 
the Arahant, the latter admonished ‘him saying, that “As: yet the 
(religious) merits of the Nagas are greater than those of the king, the 
latter, in order to increase his own merits, must honour the Buddha 
"and the Saügha, "And when the king showed sevenfold-greater vene- 
ration than ‘before to the Buddha image and the Caitya, the Arhant 
betook himself in the twinkling of an eye to the regions of gods and 
Nagas and gave the information “to’ all the Arhants. After the ` 
king had erected a big house for the entertainment (of bhiksus) 
and the Arhant had struck the gong, all Arhants assembled 
there from Sumeru and its neighbouring places, The king main- 
tained the 60,000 Arhants with all requisites for three months long. 
At that time the image of the king grew higher and higher 
every day and in 45 days it attained a height equal to that 
of the image of the Naga, Thereupon ths image of the Naga 
shrunk daily likewise for 45 days and bent itself down at the foot of 
the king's image. All men, however, were very much astonished at. 
this and saw how great must be the merit of venerating the three 
vatnas, When one had thrown the former copper-plate into the 
Ganges, a messenger of the Naga came in human form with the 
message that the jewels had been conveyed to the bank of the ocean: 
and the merchants might be sent in order to fetch them. When 
the king was about to follow them, the former Arhant said: ʻO king, 
this is not a great wonder, If thou commandest them (tlie Nagas) 
to bring the jewel on their shoulders in seven days and if this is 
carried out, it will be a great wonder” As the king acted aggord- 
ing. to the instruction of the Arhant, the Nagas in the form of 
merchants brought the jewel on the expiry of 7 days amidst the 
gathering of kings and a crowd of countless persons and bowed 
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 dewn before the feet of the king, This was ‘a spectacle for the 
crowd of people, The king also arranged for a great feast 
When the king had ‘completed the magic formula of Yaksa- 
Yàna! there appeared horses as big as elephants, men as high as palm- 
trees, and even a powerful fourfold (cauranga—Tr.) army of Yaksas, 
‘ With these he brought under his control. without harm the lands, . etc 
` lying south of the Vindhyas, He ruled.all the provinces of Jambudvipa 
in the north of Himalayas, the snowy mountains lying on thé other : 
side of the Li country, and extending up to the ocean on the 
east, south and west and besides r5 small dvipas Thereupon 
-Arhant Yagas told him the prophecy made by the T eacher, the fully 
enlightened Buddha, and encouraged him to decorate the surface ` 
of the earth with caityas containing the relics of the Tathagata 
As Buddha-relics became necessary, the king and the arhant Yaga: 
with.a great crowd of men went to Rajagrha in order to unearth 
the relics hidden there by AjataSatru under the ground of the great. 
caitya, But when they had gone thrée men's depth into the earth, they 
could not find the spot on account of an iron wheel which was revolving 
violatently producing fire, Then an old man ofthe region showed 
an expedient, (namely) that ‘if one could lead to the spot a stream 
.of water from a mountain situated 3 yojanas west of the same place, 
the wheel would cease to turn and the fire would disappear, When 
the earth was again dug, the king saw there ona copper-plate the 
inscription recording that in future a needy king would bring up. the - 
Magadhan portion of relics of the Tathagata kept there, So, the 
king on account of his pride thought thaát.he was not the. same 
person who would unearth the relics, but it must be. some other person, 
He was on the point of turning back, when on the request of the Arhant 
Ya$as, the earth was again dug to the depth of seven men's height 
Seven coffins, one within another the first one of which was made of. 
iron, were, opened, The middle of the Teacher's skeleton, which 
had been originaly the Magadhan portion increased to a measure 
of six loads, As the king saw in the four corners of the coffin pre- 
cious stones which were placed in special offering vessels and which 
cast’ light one yojana. wide and the worth of each of which could not 
. be measured by the entire riches of the entire kingdom of Aéoka, the 
pride of the king was broken, He took from there a great quantity 


C r In Mafjuirim: I In Matyjuérimiulatantra, leaf 321 appears simply de, nas, gnod. 
sbyin, 6iù, rta. grub, (thereupon he perfected himself in Yaksa-way), 
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of relics, put the coffins at the place as before, concealed them and 
placed also the iron wheel again at its place, Then the mysterious 
water was led again to its former course, the fire burnt as before and 
the wheel whirled, whereupon its top was covered, He then issued 
` orders to the men -of every region, while he despatched messengers 
and executors with the help of the highly powerful Yaksas. He 
erected Caityas in the eight principal places, an enclosure in Vajrásana 
and he built Caityas with the Muni's [i.e, Buddha's—Tr.] relics in all 
northerly countries lying on this side of the Li country and in all 
countries of Jambudvipa, On the same day the 84000! caityas were 
completed, Thereupon-he sent orders to all lands that 1000 lights, 
. incense and flower-garlands.be offe ed daily to the caityas Offering 
10,000 gold, silver and vaidürya piichers filled with scented water and 
the five kinds of nectar to the Bodhi tree, he paid his respects to it 
from a distance with ro,ooo incense-pots and lights, For three months 
. he. daily supplied with all requisites 60,000? Arhants whom he had 
invited, and who hovered in the air over Pafaliputra, He maintained 
` the venerable teachers and ordinary: bhikkhus all over the earth, At last 
he gave to every bhikkhu a robe worth 100,000, On the evening of the 
same day the king and his retinue, wishing to see the caityas, were 
carried on the shoulders of the powerful Yaksas and in seven days they 
visited the caityas of the (¢ri)raznas of all lands of Jambudvipa one after 
another and showed tenfold more honour to them. .To the caityas of 
Buddha and the Sravakas he gave gold decorations while he decorated 
the Bodhi tree specially with all jewels. On the eighth day the 
king as a result of, his meritorious service expressed repeatedly 
the desire to become a Buddha, the best of men.* When he invit- 
ed the people to have pleasures and rejoicings, many of them 
thought that these enterprises of the king attended with so much 
trouble were but of small gain and, as the-king in the meanwhile 
had not yet obtained the highest and complete insight, it was question- 
éd as to whether the king’s prayer would be fulfilled, The king then 
‘said “Should this prayer of mine be fulfilled, may the great Earth 


I This figure is based on the tradition that Buddha preached 
84,000 dhammakkhandhas in 45 years, Seddhamma Sangaha (J.P.T.S., 
1890), p. 65 ; Mahavamsa, p. 36.—Tr. 

2 Cf, Mahivamsa, p. 36,57४, 

3 This isa general epithet of Buddha, Narottama, see MahaVyut, 
p. 2. 
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quake and may a rain of flowers come down from heaven." Immediately 
after these words were uttered, the Earth quaked, a rain of flowers came 
down, At this the men became faithful and the wish was confirmed, 
On the day when the arrangements for Bhikgu-maintenance’ for three 
months in honour of the consecration of the caityas came to an end, 
the king gave to many otdinary bhikgus who had all come there a 
great feast in the pleasure-garden and showed special attention to the 
‘oldest bhikgu sitting at one extremity ‘of the bench, This ‘bhiksu 
was vety dull, simple, and unable to quote a single Sloka; among 
the young bhikgus there were, however, many who knew the tripitakas), 
After the meal-time was over, those sitting at the bottom of the 
bench asked the old bhiksu whether he knew the reason why the king 
was showing him honour, The.old bhiksu replied in the negative, 
They said, “We know it ; as the king wished to hear the law, he would 
come immediately, and you must teach him the law.” At this 
` ‘° the old-bhikgu was troubled within his innermost heart, He thought 
that since his consecration he had not learnt a single áloka lin 60 
years, Ifthe king on account of that reason only had given him 
thé excellent food, he would have given it to other bhiksus and looked 
for an expositor of the law. Now he has eaten thé food and 
does not know what he should begin, and thus he was caught with 
remorse. The god dwelling in that garden thought that the king 
should not become unfaithful before that bhiksu, and appeared in 
another form before that bhiksu and said to him that if the king 
caine to him to hear the. law, he should tell him, ,"O great 
"King, if the Earth with its mountains will vanish, how much 
more should the power of the king? This is to be thought of 
sériously", In due course the king came and put on him a gold- 
coloured double garment and sat down to hear the law, When the 
bhikgu had spoken as above, the king, as hé was very faithful, thought 
that it must be very true, A shudder came over him and he pondered 
Over its sense, Thereupon the god of the pleasure-garden said to 
the old bhikgu that he should not eat the least particle of food offered 
to him by the faithful, As the bhiksu prayed for instruction and had 
concentrated hiinself to meditation, he obtained in three months the 
grade of an Arhatit and spent the summer in the region of thirty-three 
gods in the Parijata garden. When he came again to Pataliputta in 
the middle of the monks and the crowds of people, he filled all the 
régions with petfume, as the garment bestowed by the king was 
imbued with the Parijata perfume, When the other bhikgus had. 
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enquired . of the cause and he had narrated the events that happened; 
all were astonished, Then by and by the king alsó heard it and as 
he thereby. saw the power of the law—that even a very dull-minded 
bhikgu can, obtain the grade of an Arhant—as also what a gar- 
ment given by him had achieved and what usefulness would accrue out 
of other gifts, he arranged again a great feast of five years' duration for 
300,000 bhikšus, In the first part of the forenoon. the Arhants, in the 
second ‘the Venerable Teachers and in the third the ordinary bhiksus 
. were supplied by him with excellent food and diess, Thereupon the king 
vowed to give at the end of that time 1009 millions of gold to each of ` 
.. the clergy of Aparantaka, Kashmir and Tukhara, and gave it in full 
measure to- the clergy of Kashmir and Tukhàra as well as other re: 
. quisites. in equal measure, : To the clergy of Aparantaka, however, . I 
: when the king had yet to grant 40 millions of gold and requisities, he 
was ‘attacked by a serious illness. The king's descendant (grandson) 
f Vasavadatta (nor, lhas. byin = Vasu-deva-da tta—T r.), however, who was 
the keeper of the gold treasures, disobeyed the king's order and did not 
give the rest of the. gold to the clergy. As at the time many arhants 
` and bhiksus came to the king, he in order to quench his thirst (of giving) 
gaye them with a believing heart a half handful of myrohalanst, The 
Arhants then cried out in one voice, “O king, the merit of this gift 
is mucli greater than the former gift of 960 millions of gold at the 
time when thou -hadst the rulership.” A maid-servant overpowerd 
by the heat of the day fell into slumber ‘and let drop from her hand 
a fan having a handle of precious jewels and it touched the body 
of the king. At this .he got into rage at the thought that for- 
merly great kings washed his feet but now a low maid-servant showed . 
him disrespect ín such a manner, and died, Ín consequence of this 
anger he was reborn in Pataltputra in a big lake as a Naga, When 
the Arhat Yasa reflected as to where a king so devoted to the religion 
could be reborn, and. saw that he was reborn in that lake as a Naga, 
The Arhant came to the bank of the lake, and as the Naga as a result 
of his former passions for pleasure had come to the surface of the 
lake and had seated himself near the Arhant and was about to 
devour the birds and other excellent creatures, the Arhant asked him 
to control himself. As he now denied himself food, he died and was. 
reborn among the gods of Tusita heaven, This king spread the Buddha 


1 Amalaki, cf, Hiouen Tsang, II, 428 and Burnouf, op, cit, 
428, where the name of the nephew is given differently. 
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teaching on all sides through the establishment of monasteries in all 
lands ruled by him and many seats of learning. As he obtained faith in 
the Buddha teaching his former name was thenceforward changed and 
he was called the Dharmagoka, the Righteous Asoka. As he could not 
give to the bhikgus .of Aparantaka: more than 960 millions of gold, a 
clever minister mentioned to the king that there was a means inasmuch | 
as he could give to the clergy his whole kingdom and then it would be 
100 kotis, As the king saw its justness, he gave over the rulership to the 
clergy. In order to increase the merit ot the king, the clergy carried on: 
the rulership for two days, Then the clergy was given, unaccountable 
gold and property, and the rulership was taken back, and Agoka’s grand- 
són Vigatásoka! was selected for the rulership, In Ksemendrabhadra's 
historical work his life history is narrated in full and in the. seven 
Avadanas belonging to the Sravaka-pitaks, viz,’ (1) in Asoka Avadàna, 
(2) in Avadana of Asoka's conversion (Tib, btul = Vinita--Tr.), (3) in 
Avadàna of Naga subjugation (Nàga-vinaya— Tr.) by. Ašoka, (4) in 
‘ Caitya or Stüpa-Avadana, (5) in Avadana of Utsava (dus:ston—Tr.), 
(6) in Avadana of gold gift (Suvarpopahára—Tr.) and (7) in Kunala- 
Avadána, Of these the second and the seventh have been translated 
into Tibetan, .Of the other. I have seen Indian texts, The Avadana of 
83 gold-gift and the other. stories are found also in the work Desire- 
creeper (Kalpa-lata evidently referring to Ksemendra’s Avadana-kalpa- 
lata). The sixth section : the life history of King Asoka, l 


ee r 

I This is perhaps another name of Sampadi, In the Indian 
Avadanas the brother of Agoka is called VitaSoka (see Burnouf, op. cit,, 
PP. 415 ff | 


The Guna-Doctrine in Bharata 


It is somewhat remarkable that no writer-of the pre-dhvani schools, 
with the exception Vamana, offers'a general definition of Gana. All 
these early' writers have thought it ‘sufficient to mention the different 
Gunas as undefined excellences of poetry, assign a place to them in 
. their systems and merely describe. and classify . various kinds of: such . 
excellences. 2 यो u i A 

Of Vàmana's predecessors, Bharata makes, the gunas, along: with 
dogas and alamkāras, suborditrate to rasa’ on the ground -that they all | 
` constitute the váciábAinaya or anubhava ‘which ‘calls forth vasa. He 
` devotes the whole of thesixteenth chapter of his work to thé treatment 

of the different elements that constitute as: well^as embellish poetry 


He-úses: the term satakbaóraya. in; connection with these. entities, and 


‘it,is noteworthy that in. some places he distinctly. uses the terms: £fvya- ` 
- ganas and kivya-dosas, which-will be.cleat if we remember that the ` 
Nataka in theory constitutes, from the earliest times, the réya variety - 
ofthe Kavya. ५ : x l 

. At, the, commencement - of chapter XVI (K.M. text)!. Bharata 
` discusses in some detail thirty-six. varieties of dramatic. Ja£sznas with 
which we arè not directly concerned here,? Next in context. comes 
the treatment of alamkāras.or figures of poetry, of which four (namely, 
awama, ruüpaka, dipaka and yamaka) are mentioned, defined and 
‘classified, They are followed by the treatment of satabaóraya dogas, - 


ae 





Throughout we shall use the abbreviation K, M, for the Kavya- 
mala and Ch. for the Chaukhamba text of the Nátya-Sastra; `“ 
'. 2 The laksanas do not separately exist in the treatment of 
` later’ theorists, excepting ‘the chapter on dramaturgy in . Viévanatha’s 
Sihitya-darpana, but the functions and characteristics of -some of 
the laksapas (as mentioned in the K, M, text) aré attributed to gunas : 
and alamkáras by some of the pre-dhvani writers ; while later writers 
like. Vi$vanatha include some of them under the name of natyalamkatra, 
It is remarkable at the same time that the laksanas, as mentioned 
in the Ch, text, are almost the same as those found in ViSvanatha, 
excepting prapti and kgobha which receive the names of jfiapti and 
'samksepa in the Sahttya-darpana. I 
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which are also called £évya-dogas, and which, like the gunas that come 
after them, are enumerated as ten in number. : 

The definition and classification of /akgana, alamkira, and guna 
are somewhat dogmatic. The fundamental distinction between these 
three classes of poetic excellences is hardly. apparent, and . some 
of the characteristics of Jakganas may as well be considered as belong- 
ing to alamkiras and gunas. Apparently an early writer like Bharata 
` does not mean to imply any theoretic distinction between Jakgapas, 
gunas and alamkaras, but accepts and repeats traditional nomencla- 
ture, just as in Bhámaha and partly in Dandin the distinction between 
ganas and alamkaras is not very sharply indicated, 

Bharata's dogas, however, unlike those of Vamana and others, 
constitute a positive entity’ and the gupas are described as the nega: 
tions of these faults.* In this connection, it may be noted that each 
of the gunas of Bharata is not, in fact, the negation of a corresponding 
doga, although gunas like his $/zsa and prasida may be construed 
some of their aspects, as the opposites of dogas like agudha and 
arthantara, Perhaps it is not suggested that each of the gunas should 
be strictly regarded as an opposite of an already defined doga, For in 


I Jacobi is probably right in remarking that the dosas have been 
treated as positive entities from the commonsense point of view, for 
it is easier to find out a fault and grasp its function, while an excellence 
is more conveniently apprehended by considering it as a negation of 
an easily understood fault, (Sb, der preuss, Akad, xxiv, 1922, p. 223 
referred to in S. K, De, Sanskrit, Poetics, vol, ii, p. 14) i 

2 The K.M. text, after mentioning and defining the dogas, reads: 
guna viparyayad esàm madhuryaudarya-laksanah, The reading has the 
sanction of Abhinavagupta, but it is difficult to see why madhurya and 
andarya should be specifically mentioned here ; for, as defined by him, 
they are hardly opposites of any particular.dosa discussed by him, The 
Ch, text reads: eta eva viparyastà gunah kavyegu kirtitah, From 
Abhinaya’s comments it is.clear, however, that by viparyaya we need 

eens ‘opposite’, for in that case we would have to have 
ie to an ingenious way of admitting. an imaginary set of faults, 
exactly opposite of the. gunas , mentioned —which- is «certainly not in 
harmony with the: context, : But we should understand by the term 
viparyaya absence or non-existence,. Abhinava distinctly remarks : 
etad-doga vighata eva guno bhavatityarthah/ kim viseganair ityaha— 
madhuryaudarya-laksanam anke(?) yesam, 
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that case it would. have been enough if ‘the definition of a doga were: 
given, and there would have been no need for defining the correspond- 
ing guna separately, as the guna could be easily deduced from the 
' doga defined, What is probably meant is that each gupa is to be 
regarded as the negation of some goga or other, and not necessarily of 
those alone which ate defined. Thus it is possible to imagine a set of 
ten gunas, or more accurately viparyayas, corresponding to the ten 
dogas, and these may of may not correspond to the ten gunas formally 
enumerated by him, ie.a guna, in his opinion, is merely of the nature of 
a dosabhiva, This, perhaps, finds a parallel in the two sets of dogas 
and viparyayas tespectively, hinted at by Dandin and explicitly stated 
by Bhoja,! one ‘of which constitutes the formally defined dogas and 
the other constitutes the viparyayas of the defined excellences. It will 
perhaps be still more reasonable if we agree with Abhinava that vipar- 
yaya should mean vzgAaa i.e. absence or non-existence, Abhinava, in 
explaining Bharata’s description. of the gunas, remarks: etad-doga- 
vikinam brutt-sukham dipta-rasam ca yadi bhavati tavata gumüntarair 
alamkivais ca hinam api kivyam laksana-yogivyabhicarityuktan,* From. 
this it is clear tbat poetry, in Abhinava's opinion, even: without’ further 
embellishments, satisfies its definition, provided it be free from the 
faults mentioned before,and it succeeds in.giving pleasure to the reader, 
` It may be asked that since the dogas, as the very name suggests, 
constitute factors which should be carefully avoided, how is it that 
they have been treated by Bhárata in a context which deals exclusive- 
ly with those elements that go to enhance poetic beauty? The 
reason is not far to seek. We have only to remember that the dosas 
in Bharata’s work precede in context to the gunas; it is enjoined 
at the outset that the composition should be ‘faultless,’ so that the 
reader may stand on a standard basis and prepare himself for the 
appreciation of poetic excellences that are described immediately 
afterwards, `The post-dhvani writers, too, remark in- mote than one 
place: anyo guno'stu và mists mahün nirdogati gunah. The Kama- 


X Sarasvati-kanthabharana Kavyamala ed., p. 24. The sécond 
set of dosas which are the negations of corresponding gunas has been 
termed Aritimat (gunandm dréyate yatra Sslegadinam viparyayah). 
PrakaSavarga also follows this procedure. 

2 The text in the commentary reads lakgana-yoga-vyabhicari 
which is probably corrupt or due to scribal error, 

3 Quoted in KeSavamisra’s Alamkiva-iekhara, ii, ® 
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dhenu (on Vimana’ Kivyilamhiva-stitra-vrtti 11/1/1) states that it is 
admitted on all hands that the dogas give a deterring effect: to poetry, 
but how can they be avoided unless their nature has been fully under- 
stood ? It 4s-also necessary to remember in this connection that 
later writers like Bhoja, Prakasavarga and others have divided gunas 
into three classes, of which one deals especially with dogas that have 
ceased ‘to be such on account of their not marring the poetic effect 
under special circumstances, With reference to such dogas Mammata 
and Viévanatha, however, use the term guna by upacira (i.e, secondari- 
ly); but in their opinion such gupas do not appear to fall under the cate- 
gory of the technical excellences,: It will thus .be clear that theorists: 
of all ages have dealt with the dogas and gunas side by side, and 
have even tried to establish a relation between. the two ; and readers 
and aspiring poets had to study both carefully, so that: the one might 
be avoided and the other utilised, 7 i I 
The early writers on poetics apparently regard dogas and gunas 

as absolute entities, —that. is, they are taken by themselves, and not 
in relation to rasa as attributes or absence of attributes, conducing 
to' its dévelopment or non-development. Although some of these 
writers take guna as dogabhiva and others consider doga to be guna- 

` bhava, they all agree in this that both these elements constitute 
entities. which can remain independent ‘of any other constituent ele- 
ment of poetry. ` The term viparyaya, which almost all of these early 
writers use in connection with gunas and dogas, has puzzled commenta- . 
tors and scholars, Our task, howeyer, will be simplified if we take 
the: word to mean abhiva or anyathi-bhiva according to the tenour 
and treatment of the writer who uses the'term, MM PE 

‘From what has been ‘said: above it would be an useless attempt 

to find in the specific gunas of Bharata always a direct. negation of 
the faults: previously mentioned by -him ; for . while presenting, in a’ 
` few cases, the negation of some of the aspects of the dogas, his gunas 
have often been given independent definitions, These definitions 
` are, however, not always easy to grasp, Bharata's text itself is un- 
` certain, and, as can be expected in an early theoriser his treatment is 
often unsystematic and confused, The later sources which now exist 
to enlighten us: as to the views of Bharata seem to haye lost the 
spirit of Bharata’s treatment, . As for instance, Abhinavagupta, on 
principle, reads the views of Vamana into the gunas. of Bharata. . He 
has tried systematically to attribute to Bharata’s. treatment the 
twofold characteristic of each of Vamana’s gunas; both as a éabda- 
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guna and as an artha-guna, It is possible that Abhinava thinks that 
Vamana deduces his two classes of gunas, relating to gabda and artha, 
from Bharata’s composite definitions which, in his Opinion, give indica- 
tion of this twofold aspect: in each guna. Both Hemacandra and 
Manikyacandra, again, who criticise the gupa-doctrines of pre-Dhvani 
writers adhering, in the main, to the views of Mammata, seem, in spite 
of minor differences, to have drawn upon one ultimate source which ` 
cannot now be traced. The words and expressions used by both.. 
coincide verbatim in many places. Both refer to the views of ‘Bharata, 
. in connection with each of the Sunas of Vamana and Dandin. They 
do not always quote Bharata but often summarise his views.’ ` In 
their attempt to trace the development of the concept of guna, Hema- 
 candra and Manikyacandra apparently indicate that Vamana estab- 
lishes his own view by a criticism of Bharata's treatment, and that 
` Vámana in his own turn has been Similarly criticised by Dandin. 
Thus Abhinava, on one hand, and Hemacandra and Manikyacandra, on 
the other, seem to have viewed differently the relation between Bharata 
and Vamana, inasmuch as in Abhinava the two theorists are made 
to represent identical views about the gunas, while in Hemacandra and 
Manikyacandra Vamana is supposed to criticise and oppose Bharata 
in establishing his own system, only to prepare the way for Dandin. 
In the latter case, however, we' are confronted with chronological 
difficulties, for here we have to accept the position that Dandin came 
after. Vamana. š $ 
But a perusal of the texts of Dandin and Vamana does not con- 
vince us that each criticised on principle the views of his predecessor, f 
In some plàces these later writers and commentators have the habit 
of reading their own views into the works of older theorists like 
Vàmana and. Dandin. We shall try to make this clear as we go on 





व. £o long as we had to depend entirely on the-K, M, text of this 
chapter of the Watyañastra, the views of Bharata on some of the 80085 
as referred to by Manikyacandra arid Hemacandra appeared strange 
and could not be reconciled with the readings of the only available 
text. The definitions of Bharata's samata, samadhi, ojas, arthavyakti 
and udaratá as presented by Manikyacandra and Hemacandra are 
different from those found in the K. M. text, The recent publication 
of the text in Chaukhamba Benares Series has thrown further light 

-on these points and made most of their remarks intelligible, 


LH,Q, JUNE, 1930 . r0 
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with: Bharata's gupas and. the treatment they received.at the hands. 
` of theorists who came after him. 
We have already said that Bharata describes gynas as negations 
` or absence, or morc accurately the abandoning of dosas, He enumera- 
tes the gunas thus: . 
Slegah prasadah samata samadhir 
_ madhuryam ojah pada-saukumaryam/ 
_arthasya ca vyaktir udarata ca 
kanti$ ca kavyasya guna dašaite//1 


We propose-to consider Bharata's conception of each of these gunas in 
detail 


I, Lesa is defined in a twofold: way -in two separate, verses 
(i) The guna consists essentially of S/ega or coalescence, and : involves dd 
a coalescence (&/sta/d) of words connected with one another ` (samaq... | 
dhinuparasparam) through the collection of ‘meanings ‘desired byth 
poet (ipsitenirtha-jatena), (ii) This naturally well-knit (svazal, supratibad. se te 
dham) coalescence is in appearance clear (sphutam svabhivatah) "but is: ` E 
to be comprehended by means, of a subtle discernment ‘(wicara- ` 
. gahanam).? ; E : i k 











-3 The K. M. text reads kāvyärtħa-guņā daśaite. . This does not. 
seem to be the right reading; for the definitions show that they cannot - 
be regarded merely . as. artba-gunas, unless we separate kávyartha. and š 
take it as “the sense of poetry,” which phrasing -is really redundant. ` 
It is doubtful. ágain if the distinction between Sabda-' and artha-gunas, 
which is not. clearly; indicated even ; by: Dandin, was, at all . known . 
to Bharata. Our.reading here.(küvyasya gunàh) has the sanction of | 
tthe Abhinavabharatt and of the Ch, text uU E: NE 

2 . . ipsitenartha-játena sambaddhanuparasparam/ 
` élistata ya padanam hi 81९88 ity abhidhiyate]/ 
vicüra-gahanam yat syát sphutam caiva svabhavatah/ 
svatah supratibaddham ca Slistam tat pariktrtitam// : 
; (K, M. text, XVI,.93-94). ` 
The Ch. Text reads vicarya-zrahanam vrtyà in the first ‘quarter and . 
svatah supratibandha$ ca in the third, quarter of the second verse 
' Supratibandha$ ca. is a doubtful reading. For vicara-gahabam, ‘Abhi- 
` nava appears to note an alternative reading, which he printed.-texts 
do not give : vicdropahatam, which he explains ‘as vakra(m) ‘ghatama- 
nam vety arthah uer 
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Abhinavagupta explains the first of thesë verses as: kavi-samut- ; 
prekgitayā paraspara-sambaddhayáü yojanaya , sampannam yad ipsitam 
artha-jatam, tenopalaksitasyirthasya upapadyaminasya upapadyamüna- 
Ami gunah slegah, For illustration Abhinava- takes the same verse ` 
as has been given by: Vainana to illustrate his own arthaguna &ega, _ 
In explaining this illustrative verse (drstvatkisana samsthite Priyatameyt > 
Abhinava remarks: atra manorathātito'py cha-kinta-niyiki-yugala- 
hydaya-grahana-laksanarthah.... asambhivanispadam na bhavati, tena 
kutilo’py ayam kramo na hrdaye ulvanatvam ` bhajate; mafjati hydaye DC 
u yatah sarvasyeti, The last part of the: remark’ seems to follow .and -. 
explain Vàmana 111,2,4, where the artha-guna blega. has. been defined: 
-as.ghatana &egal, with the remark: krama-kautilyanulvanopapatti-yogo 
ghatanii, where the idea of papatti (or upapadyamiinata aš Abhinava | 
puts it). of many ideas. occur. Again, by Bharata's séprattbaddha 
Abhinava is reminded of Vamana’s Sabta-guna lesa which has been 
. defined as masrnatuam ; for ` Ahhinava expressly remarks: sad eva 
nüsrmyasut ucyate, the masrnaté being, in his opinion, . the effect of 
sandhi and. the use of anuprisa, Vimana: explains ¿asrnatoa as: 
yasmin sadi bahuny api padiny ekavad ?hüsante ; Abhinava echoes this 
and says: padiniins Sligtatü paraspara m... .sambaddha-Dandhanataya 
anckam eka-padam iva: bhāti? Thus, Abhinava attempts to approxi- 
mate the twofold definition of 812४ given by. Bharata to the artha- 
. and éabda-guna dlesa defined respectively by Vamana, Without holding 
that the approximation is in. every respect justifiable, we may say 
that in the two definitions o£ Slega given by Bharata it is not impossible 
to distinguish with Abhinava two aspects ‘of the -guna : relating 
respectively to $abda and arthe,—the one ‘consisting essentially of a ` 
mere smooth: arrangement ‘or coalescence of words, and the other 
emphasising the wellknit diction which makes a suitable meaning 
clear on the surface by a commingling of ideas, हु i 

Hemacandra and Mánikyacandia, on the other hand, take only one 
aspect of Bharata’s. treatment remarking : svabhiva-spastam viciva- 
gralamam vacah slistam iti Charatah, They leave out the idea of 
Vamana’s $abda-gzuma which, Abhinavagupta thinks, is involved in the 
expressions &isteta and supratibaddha, They represent Vamana as 
rejecting Bharata’s definition on the ground that the qualification 





I This well-known verse is found in some versions of the Amaru- 
Sataka, i 
2 This passage in the commentary is extremely corrupt, 


n T 
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svabhüva-spasta etc, is nothing but the clever ¿se of word and its sense 
and does not constitute a special arrangement of diction, and hence ‘it 
is not a guna, Manikyacandra also takes exception to the quali- 
fication of. vicara-gakana which, in his opinion, 1s mere dexterity in 
using suitable word and sense and not an excellence of diction 
So &/esa must, he thinks, be defined as an artha-guna, after ‘Vamana, 
indicating masynatva or smoothness., ` ; l 


IL PRASADA, Of this excellence Bharata gives only one definition, 
but apparently it has refereace both to Sabda and artha. It consists?’ 
of a clearnéss through which the sense, which is not directly stated 
appears from the word used? from the relation of the easily under- `, 
stood word and sense, Perhaps by this guna Bharata means, as: 
suggested by Dr. De, some kind of sly hint or. secondary sense, (arts ` 
tah arthah), transparent from the word used, which would correspond ` 
to such metaphorical meaning as 1s comprised. int the figure vakroki? 
of Vamana or in the /aégané of later writers ; or it may refer to such. 
indirect thing as is implied in figures like mudrü defined by some ` 
‘later rhetoricians, Abhinavagupta, however, regards Bharata's pra: ‘° 
` sada as equivalent to Vámana's artha-guna of the: same name, for he 


remarks :- so'rtho. vaimalyüsrayo'pi vaimalyam upacirit. The artha rn 


cannot itself be vaimalya.; the qualification is used.in. a metaphorical .. zn 





‘I. vicüra-gahanam gabhirartham abhidhanabhidheya-yyavahara- ~ ae 8 

















- vaidagdhryam, na tu gumpha-dharmah, p." Igr....-. ०: 
2 athanukto:-budhair yatra.sabdad arthah pratiyate/ 
sukha-Sabdartha-samyogat prasadah parikirtyate 





3 .We accept the’ reading Sabdad .arthah.of the 
|. of &abdo'rtho và of the Ch. text, although -the latter 
. ; explanation. of. -Manikyacandra and- Hemacandi 
`` appears to have been accepted by*Abhinava, We 
-3 ing Sabdarthazsamyogát (K M.yinstead of' bdarth 
| iq We accept; thé; -émended:. readi ukh 
(K:M.) ` The" actual readi “mu 
mislection,: as ‘Abhinavagupta’ 
`. point, makes; it clear; = Abhinayá. expla 
apeksate.yah Sabdárthah:. Jacobi proposes to read .mikhya and thinks .* 
that Bharata's prasada corresponds .to U 
hardly. justifiable, ..See Sanskrit Poets 
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sense, This certainly corresponds to Vamana’s’ artha guna: prasida, `> 


which has been defined as arthawaimalyam,). «a, a 
Manikyacandra and Hemacandra, however, remark : vibhakta-viicya- 


vacaka-yogat anuktayor. api | 6abdürthayoh, pratipattih ' prastdah, to Uo 


‘which Manikyacandra further adds; prasiddhürtha-padatü iti bhava, ` 
pada-pürvikü tad-arthivagatir iti éabdärtliayòr: grahanam, In this ` 
connection Hemacandra cites anonymously .from the Kicaka-vadha® | 
Stheillóstration ©) 1 J; Do "IO ME 
' ` yasyahur ati-gambhira-jalada-pratimam galam/^ - tet 
` sa vah karotu nihsaigam udayam prati; mangalain//- ee 


ios 


Here, the qualifying: words yasya ‘Jalada-pratina® are so - well-known 
(prasiddhirtha-padati) that it. at once .makes clear that ‘Siva is. here | 
meant, -Hence he remarks: seyam -vitegánüdhara: vip andi util, : 
for here 'we haye a mention of the v/tegya; Siva by the very qualifying - 
visegana itself, viz, pasya jalada-pratinia. Me ASH UNE A 
c TIE “SAMATA or evenness, consisting of ‘expressions which are 
not redundant’ or difficult to: inderstand-and which do not contain an 


‘excess ‘of clirna-padis.? Vamana explains cürna-Pada as adirgha- 


Samasa and. anuddhata-pada, short compounds.and soft vocables ; while 
Bharata defines it as: E Pu Are 2 ps 

; anibaddha-pada-cchandas tatha caniyatakgaram/ 

I arthapeksaksara-yutain Jüeyam Cürna-padam budhaih//+ 
which also emphasises the composition of short compounds and the 
use of letters depending on nothing but the sense, : 
~ Abhinava makes Bharata’s samata equivalent to the éaóda.guna 
` samat of Vamana, remarking : éabddaniim samatvat SAM ALE» irgha- l 


SaMSO Dy atyanta-samīsa ca wisanati, tâd viparyayena samat, . 


upakyünta-tnürgüparityaga-rüpetyubtam avati. This is an approxima- 
tion to Vamana’s Sabda-guna samat defined as mirgibhedah and 
explained as pena margenopakranas tasyatyagah, Then again, 


I 


I Abhinava, as usual, approximates this definition also to 
Vamana's šabda-guna prasada remarking: ............ ata eva Saithilya- 
tma Sabda-gunah prasadah, but our manuscript is so corrupt here that 
it is difficult to follow what arguments lead him to this conclusion, 
2 Ed, S. K. De, i, 3. 
3. naticirpa-padair yuktá na ca vyarthabhidhayibhih/ 

na durbodha tai$ ca krtà samatvat samata mata// (K. M, text). 
4 K, M, text, xviii, 5r, P. 195, 
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Abhinava reads durbodhanath in place of sa gurbodhā ofthe K. M. 
text, and attempts to find in Bharata’s samata the idea of Vamana’s 
artha-guna samata as well, Commenting on vyarthabhidhayibhil 
in Bharata’s definition he remarks : nisprayojanam artham ye bhidadhati 
&abdánam na tv etad vaimalyam iti prasidena nirastam etat, Therefore 
he proceeds to explain, referring to the next pada of the definitive 


yerse.: na hi: sarvathü misprayojanata, api tu sad api. prayojanam 


durbodham, tad üha durbodhanair iti, After this he goes on to say : 
abhidhiyate asmai ityabhidhinam prayojanam, It appears that the 
reading of the third pida of the verse (XVI, 96, K. M. text—na 
durbodhi fai ca krtü), which Abhinava now explains, is metrically 
defective, From the prafika.of words commented upon, Abhinava, 
however, seems to read the two words durbodhanath and abhidhinam 
(=prayojanam) in this part of the text; but no possible combination 
of these can regularise the metre. Is it possible that Abhinava gives 


` here the still metrically irregular reading : durbodhanais cábhidhanam ? 


or does it read better as: durbodhair abhidhinais ca ? In this connec- 
tion, Abhinava cites the verse ¿yufa-sumanasah &undal, puspodgames- 


` valass drumih, quoted by Vamana as an illustration of vazsamya or 


prakrama-bheda, This verse is a description of rtu-sandhi, and as such 
the mention, in the second line, of malaya-maruta, which belongs 
peculiarly to the spring, is out of harmony in the context. Yet its 
mention is not absolutely redundant since it helps to awaken 
vipralambha &rhgüra. _ Abhinava goes on remarking : kintu prakramam 
sphutam na pugnattti vigamata. This (particularly the word sphutam) 
explains ‘the term durbodhanaih or durbodhaih in Bharata’s definition. 
The prakrama-bheda here can be avoided if we replace the second foot 
of the verse by manasi ca giram badhnantime biranti na kokilil 
and then the verse would be an instance of avaisauya or samata as an 
artha-guna. All this of course, follows Vamana’s explanation in his 
Vrtti to II2,5. A 

Hemacandra and. Manikyacandra, however read: araspara- 
vibhisana-gunalamkirah samam itt bharatah, which corresponds to 
Bharata’s definition of samanta, as found in.the Chaukhamba text.' 


eee 


I anyonya-sadréam:yatta tathé hy anyonya-bhiganam | 
alapkara-gunas caiva samasat samata yatha // 

Obviously the readings samasat and yatha are mi 

They should be samatvat and matā as in the K. M, text, 


slections here. 
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They ‘indicate that Dandin rejects this definition. on the ground that 
gunas and alamkaras, which are themselves bhinnidhikarana cannot 
adorn each other, This is certainly not the .view of Dandin, but the 
commentators read their.own view here in accepting the a/amkaras as 
related to the £avya-Sarira and the gunas to küvyazmü, In Dandin's : 
work, however, these entities are not Jhinnadhara, since they both 
adorn the kāävya- arira, ] 


IV. SAMADHI is that special embellishment by which the peculiar 
or distinguishing sense (arthaya vi&egah) is understood by men of 
critical discernment,! Abhinavagupta remarks in this connection: 
yaspürthasya, abhiyuktaih — pratibhánütisayavadbhir vibego’pirvah 
sollikhita (?) upalabhyate sa samihita-manah-sampadya-visesaivid 
artho vi&istah samüdhih. This explanatlon closely follows Vamana’s ` 
vrtti: samüdki-karanatvit samadhih on 111,2,7, in connection with the 
definition of samādhi as an. artha-guna In the second line of Bharata’s 
- verse on samadhi Abhinava apparently reads prakirtitah( =paritah) and 
` not prakirtyate, and takes the relative tena ` as referring to tbe word 
samadhi: samüdhi-&abdasya go rthah parihara-labgamas tena yah prakir- 
titah paritah samantüd ükrüntyà uccáranema)sampantàh, sa ca sami 
dhih| akrantyoccirane | ürohüvaroka-krama eva, This explanation . 
ürohüvaroha-krama, depending on wccüzana, is meant to make the defi- 
‘nition correspond to that of Vamana’s darokivarohakramah samadhih 
(L11,1,13). + l 

Hemacandra and Māņikyacandra explain  Bharata's definition of 
this guna simply as: arthasya gunántara-samüdhanat-samüdhih : but 
the two texts of the Natya-iisira which we at present possess do not 
lend any support to this definition? Of course it is somehow possible 


I  abhiyuktair vi$esas tu yo'rthasyaivopalabhyate/ 
tena cárthena sampannah samadhih parikirtyate// 


2 Hemacandra and Manikyacandra’s explanation speaks of 
superimposition (samadhana) of some special or distinguishing quality 
on the sense, and really corresponds to Dandin’s samadhi, which 
consists of the transference of the qualities or actions of one thing to 
another, that is, metaphorical expression generally, Dr. De was 
apparently relying on the commentaries of Manikyacandra and Hema- 
candra when he took Bharata’s samādhi to be “superimposition of 
something special or distinguishing in the sense”, The Ch, text reads 
the definition as : 
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to arrive at this position from the definition of samadhi given in the 
K. M, text, but it cannot be taken in any sense as the direct summari 

. sation of any of the definitions found in the printed texts. Hema- 
candra and Manikyacandra think that Vamana does not accept the 

definition of Bharata as referred to by them, since it is nothing buta 
special case of atiéayokti. 


V. -MaDHURYA consists of sweetness, where a sentence heard many 
times or repeated again and again does not produce weariness or dis- 
gust, The text of Abhinava's commentary on this passage is corrupt 
in many places, but it is clear that he reads érufam for riam and 
vakyam for bavyam of the K, M, text. This reading is supported by 
| the Ch, text, as well as by the remarks of Hemacandra.and Manikya- 

candra on this point, Itis clear that Abhinavagupta here, as else- 
where, reads the views of Vamana into Bharata and presents madinurya 
. from two view-points, viz, as a &qbda-guma and as an artha- guna, He 


remarks: pad yasmüdd hetor vübyam ruta saméaya-viparyayayor G 


aspadam na bhavati tan midhuryam| drāghiyasi samāse tau (= samsaya- 
viparyayau) avasyam bhavata iti tad-viraha eva mādhuryam babda-gunah, 
This is undoubtedly an elucidation of Vamana’s orthak-padatva, which 
has been explained in the vr//ias samisa-dairghya-nivyttt, Yn Abhi- 
nava's opinion Bharata’s madhurya is also an artha-guna consisting of 
ukti-vaiciterya, as defined by Vamana. Thus: punah punar apy uktam 
arthajatam yad yasmadd hetor avagitam avagihanena vairasyena (0) tad 
. Vacana-vatcitryaimakam madhuryam ` artha-cunah. , , ५ ५६५ ७ vacanántarü- 
bhidhepataya hi sa evartho vicitro bhavati i 
Hemacandra and Manikyacandra think that the definition given by 
Bharata is too wide, for it would include even the harsh utterances of 
a beloved person which do not produce disgust. It is for this, in their 
opinion, that Vamana defines the éabda-guna as prthak-padatva, which 
too has been later on discarded as too narrow a definition, 


upamasviyahistinam (?) arthanam yatnatas tatha/ 
praptanam cati-samyogah samadhih parikirtyate// 
which is certainly a corrupt text and does not give us any solution here, 
I  bahuéo yüt krtam kavyam uktam vapi punah punah/ 
nodvejayati tasmadd hi tan madhuryam udahrtam// 
2 The text of the commentary is extremely corrupt and incorrect 
here. Perhaps Abhinava meant to explain it thus : * yasmaddhetor 
avagahanena vairasyena yojayati. 
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VI. 0155: (i) Strength, where the composition is clare cterised 
by the use of varied striking and dignified compound words, having . 
letters agreeable to one another.’ (K, M. text). (ii) This excellence 
occurs where there is richness of word and its sense and where a low ` 
or censured object becomes an object of exaltation? (Ch, text) 
Abhinava accepts the first definition, reading simurigail for the 
obviously corrupt sã iu svaraih of the K. M. text, and. explaining 
sünuraga as yatra varnair varnantaram apeksyale tatra. sinurigatvam 
He takes the example quoted by Vamana to illustrate ojas asa babda- 
guna (vilulita-makarandà mañjarīr nartayanti) and remarks in, this 
connection: atra ra iti babo nda-kabdam sva-gurutvügapekgate......... 
| ead eva gidhatvam ucyate. Butif the reading is altered to veluleta- 
madhu-dhàárü matjarir lolayanti, it would be no instance of gadha- 
bandhatva, since the letters dha and lo are by themselves guru ; hence 
they are jazyapekga or dependent on themselves, and unlike the letters 
za and sa in the former reading they have no samuragatva, That is 
‘why this second reading would not be an instance of gadkatva or ojas. 
Abhinava further remarks: nividivaya vatayaiva samüsena sambksepena 
yuklüni padám yatrartha-bhiyin iti samkgepo .nümürtha-guma ofal... 
ekam apt vastu udarair bahubhih padair upanibadhyate vistaratmakam 
apy ojo 'rtha-zumal. This explanation of the elements of samasa and 
vistüra is certainly. after Vamana’s remark in connection with the 
artha-guna ojas defined as arthasya praudhih, and agrees with the 
memorial verse which Vamana quotes 
adarthe vakya-racanam vakyarthe cà padabhidha/ 
praudhir vyasa-samasau ca sabhiprayatvam asya tu// 


Hemacandra and Manikyacandra accept the second definition of 
Bharata’s ojas found in the Ch. text. Hemacandra paraphrases the 
verse’ thus : avagWasya hinasya và Gabdartha-sampada yad udattatoam 
nisfücanti kavayas tad oja iti bharatah. In other words, this excell- 
ence consists in imparting loftiness to an object which is low or treat- 





1' samasavadbhir vividhair vicitraié ca padair yutam/ 
sā tu svarair udáraió ca tad ojah parikirtyate// (K, M, text.) 
2  avagitavihino ’pi syad udattavabhavakah/ 
yatra Sabdartha-sampattis tad ojah parikirtitam// (Ch. text) 
The first line is probably corrupt. From the remarks of Hemaca 
and Manikyacandra (though Manikyacandra’s text itself is a bit cr 
here) the reading would apparently be avagito ‘pi hino ‘pi. 
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ed with contempt; that is, glorification of the inglorious, They criti- 
cise it remarking that this cannot be a special excellence, since even 
the depreciation of a noble object may as well constitute a case of ojas, 
and Manikyacandra distinctly remarks: ahininavagitasyapakarsane- 
"auwjasóbi gunasya prüpteh. Hemacandra refers to the view of one 
Maügala, who is reported to have criticised to the same effect, and 
adds that poets have got three sorts of liberty in their t.eatment of 
a subject. Sometimes they extol an insignificant object, sometimes 
they depreciate an elevated character, and in other cases they see 
the thing as it is (with the poet's eye) and describe its true nature. 
Hence such a characteristic would not, in his opinion, constitute a 
special guna. : I 
VIL SaUKUMARYA consists of an agreeable sense which 
results from agreeably employed words `and from well connected 
. euphonic combinations,’ Abhinava, as usual, equetes this with 
Vamana’s sau£umürya, both as a éabda-guna and an artha-guna. 
The phrase saksa-prayojya $abda brings in the idea of Dandin's «zzs- 
. thuraksara-priyata and of Vamana’s ajarathatva or &emalatva. Again, 
the aparusya of Vamana, which consists chiefly of the avoidance of 
disagreeable or inauspicious statements, is said to be implied in Bha- 
rata's sukumarariha or agreeable sense. 
` Manikyacandra and Hemacandra still see a difference between 
: Bharata and Vamana, for they remark: sukha-Sabdartham saukumar- 
yam iti bharatah, subha-$abdam eva itt tu vamanah, 


VIII. ARTHAVYAKTI. Explicitness, (i) in which the meaning 
is. apprehended as soon as the word is employed? (Ch. text); 
(ii) which describes the nature of things as they appear in the world 
by means of well-known predicates .(K. M, text). It is clear that 


I sukha-prayojyair yac chabdair yuktam su-Sligta-sandhibhih/ 
sukumarartha-samyuktam saukumaryam tad ucyate// (Ch, text). 
This reading is accepted by Abhinavagupta, The K,. M. text reads 
mukhya-prayojyair yacchandaih (Z) or mukhya-prayojyais :chandobhih 
as a more correct alternative reading in the footnote. 
2  yasyárthanuprave&ena manasa parikalpyate/ 
anantaram prayogasya sarthavyaktir udahrta// 
3  suprasiddhà dhatuna tu (?) loka-karma-vyavasthita/ 
yà kriya kriyate kavye sarthavyaktir udahrta// 
Should not loka-karm? be loka-dharma? ? 
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the first of these definitions corresponds to -Vamana’s tabda-guna 
arthavyakti, which is explained by him as jhatityartha-pratipatti- 
hetutva, while the second would approximate to his artka-guma of 
the same name, which has been defined as vastu-svabhiva-sphutatva, 
The Kavyamala text here is obviously corrupt, Abhinava reads suprasi- 
' ddhabhidhiyina in place of suprasiddha dhituna fu, which’ is unintelli- 
gible, This phrase he explains as. suprasiddham abhidhünam abhidhi- 
vyüpüiro yasyüm kEqoya-kriyayam sa arthavyaktih babda-gunah. In his. 
opinion, therefore, this excellence occurs where the expressed sense 
containing well-known and well understood predicates, prevails, and . 
therefore it is a Sadda-guna. - Abhinava considers it also as an artha- 
guna; but his remarks in this connection are not sufficiently clear. ` 
The verse prethegu Sankha-kakala-cchavigu cchadünüm, which he cites: 
as an illustration is taken from Vamana where it is given as an ex- ` 
` ample of vastu-svabhiiva-sputatva, i.e,, of his arzka:guna arthavyakti, 

` Hemacandra and Manikyacaridra, however, attribute quite a differ- 
` ent definition to Bharata, remarking : yasminn a-tathi-sthito’pi 
tathi-sthita evirthah pratibhiti so'rthavyaktir gunah iti bharatah, This 
definition hardly corresponds to those found in-the printed texts. 
They consider that this gupa of Bharata is only a special aspect of 
_ prasüda, and that therefore Vamana rejected it, 


IX. Upara or UDiTTA. (i).An exaltedness which is marked by 
superhuman and other varied feelings and by the erotic ($rügara) and ` 
‘the marvellous (adóñsta) t (ii) An excellence which characterises a 
composition by the presence of diversified or charming sense (citrir- 
thail) and of well-spoken words (suA¢ail.), which have more than one 
' particular sense and which are inarked by elegance (sausthava-samyu- 
taih),? 

Abhinavagupta, who accepts the first definition, explains the exce- 
lence thus: yatra miinusocitam api dioyataya, akarunidi-yuktam apt 
irigirena, avismaya-sthiinam apy adbhutena yuktam varnyate tad-gatair 
vi vibhivinubhividibhih, tad udüram, taira audaryam artha-gumah. 
In other words, the excellence consists iw describing what is not 
divine as divine, what is not marvellous as marvellous, what is hardly 


I divya-bhava-paritam yacchrügárádbhuta-yojitam/ 
aneka-bhava-samyuktam udaram tat prakirtitam// (K, M. text), 
2 anekartha-visegair yat süktaih sausthava-samyutaih/ 
upetam ati-citrarthaih udattam tac ca kirtyate// (Ch. text). 
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tender as full'of.erotic sentiment,either by the delineation of these senti- 
ments of the erotic and the matvellous or by the vibhavas and anu- 
óhavas thereof, This, he goes on to say, has been called agramyatva 
by others (etad eva cigrimyatvam anyair “ktam and explains agra- 
myatva as follows: grimyam Ai vastu yathi-sthitam  ayofita-racani-: 
visegam prasiddhi-mitrapramipam ucyate, tato'nyad agrümyam. In 
his opinion, therefore, this aspect of wdüra corresponds to Vámana's 
artha-guna udarati, which the latter defines as agramyatva, Abhi- 
nava.means, perhaps, as his citation of Vamana’s illustration on this 
point shews, that what is grümya or vulgar must ‘not be entertained in 
poetry. The illustrative verse from Vamana is free from vulgar effects, 
which have been removed by a careful depiction of such feelings and 
sentiments, It is interesting to 1006, however, that the reference. to 
feelings and sentiments in this guna‘of Bharata approximates it partly 
to Vamana's artha-guna Fang, “The implication `of adbhuta rasa,” 
as Dr. De points out, *and tlie characteristic that it deals with divya- 
bhīva indicate probably certain w£arsaviün dharma, causing wonder, 
such as Dandin's wdara would contain," The use of the expression 
° qneka-bhiva-samyukta leads Abhinava further, by a great deal of 
forced interpretation, to read the idea of Vamana's šaóda guna udarata 
(vikatatva) into Bharata’s definition, remarking : Zafra fi tulya-jita 
ariga-lingadt-bhedena itthambhitzo. aartaki-sannivesah, bharate tad 
uktam vikataivam narinrtyamünatoan iH. 

Hemacandra and Manikyacandra remark with reference to Bharata’s ` 
| dara: bahubhih sukgmats ca visesaih sametam udáram itt bharatah, 
which is somewhat akin to the second definition given above from the 
Chaukhamba text, with the difference that they apparently read s/e- 
maih for stktath of the printed text. They think that Vamana rejects 
this definition of Bharata on- the gronnd that it does not constitute a 
special guna ; it is only an,ullekhavan arthah or a meaning of a descrip- 
tive or aliusive nature. 


X. KANTI or loveliness which delights the mind and the ear 
` Or which is realised by the meaning conveyed by graceful gestures’ 
(dads) [K.M, text] 

_ Abhinava apparently accepts this reading of the K.M. text and 





I yan manab-érotra-visayam ahladayati hinduvat/ ` 
Hladyarthópapannam và tám kantim kavayo vidub// (K.M. text). 
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explains hlüdi as liādi-ceştū: but the reading in the Ch, text! is 
somewhat different. According to this latter text, the guna Rants - 
would consist of a composition of words (Sabda-bandha) which by its 
special device (srayogena) appeals to the mind and the ear and causes 
calmness or limpidity (prasidajanaka). Abhinavagupta thinks that 
the delight is the outcome of the conspicuous presence of rasas like . 
the erotic, and as such Bharata’s definition corresponds to that of 
“Vamana’s artha-guna kūānti, which is defined as dipta-rasaiva and 
explained by Abhinava as: vibhüvüdinim diplatvam iti yüvat, Abhi- 
nava, moreover, thinks that this guna also corresponds to Vamana’s. 
sabda-guna anti, which is defined as brilliancy or aujjvalya, without 
which &. composition would be merely reproductive and stale (yad- 
- abhüve purüna-cchüyetyucyate). I ) 

Hemacandra and Manikyacandra think that Vamana does not 
accept the definition given by Bharata because the guna müdhurya 
too has been defined. as pleasing the ear and the mind, Hence, in 
their opinion, Vamana defines Rant differently. 

It will be seen from this enumeration: of Bharata's gunas, both 
by themselves and with reference to the interpretation of later writers, 
that in spite of the attempts made by Abhinavagupta and others, 
a great deal of obscurity still remains, and it is difficult’ to understand 
what Bharata sometimes means exactly by a particular gwna.? The 
conception is often not very definite, and individual gnas are not 
kept strictly apart from one another or saved from overlapping, Nor 
is his enumeration exhaustive and his distinctions convincing, It 
would be perhaps too much to expect such strictly accurate theo- 
retical definition and classification in an early writer like Bharata. 
On such definitions and classifications even later writers have not 
always been clear and consistent, and wide divergence of opinion has 
prevailed over the question in the history of Sanskrit poetics. One 
need not be surprised, therefore, that Bharata's gunas, even if they 
agree in nomenclature and somtimes in substance, do not really 
correspond to those of his immediate successors. Nevertheless, with 
the exception of Bhámaha, the scheme of ten grmas, outlined by 


I yo manah-Srotra-visayah prasada-janako bhavet/ 
Sabda-bandhah prayogena sa kanta iti bhanyate// (Ch. text). 
2 The obscurity is partly due to the uncertain nature of the 
text and partly to the inchoate conceptions natural to, an early 
theoriser on the subject. 
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Bharata, is conventionally adhered to by all later writers, until we 
come to the Dhvani school; dnd in some cases even the conception 
of his guna is substantially accepted, 

It would.also be clear from the above detailed consideration of 
of Bharata's gunas that Abhinava attempts throughout to approxi- 
mate Bharata’s gwnas to those of Vamana, and, consequently splits 
up each of Bharata's gunas into a sadda-guna and an artha-guna 
To attain this specific end, his interpretation naturally becomes strain- 
ed and far-fetched in more than one place. Whenever he thinks it 
difficult to make out the point he wants to emphasise from Bharata’s 
text he unhesitatingly modifies or interprets: the reading of the text 
so as to get his point somehow established. As illustrations of 
, Bharata’s gunas Abhinava selects exactly the same verses as are 
given by Vamaua for the same purpose, and explains them in the 
light of Vamana’s definition and interpretation. Judging from such 
cases, it would be evident that Abhinava's extraordinary treatment of 
Bharata's gunas would not very materially help the critical reader in 
the way of comprehending the original views of Bharata himself, 

Although it is not possible to accept Abhinava's system of splitt 
ing up each of Bharata’s gunas into a babda-guņa and an artha-guna, 
corresponding to those of Vàmana, it would not pe wrong to hold 
that Vamana might have received the hint of his twofold classification 
of the gunas from Bharata’s treatment, There is no evidence to 
shew that Vamana’s latter distinction between Sadda-guna and artha- 
guna was at all known to Bharata, but taking his definitions as they 
stand in both the editions of his text, it would seem that most of 
Bharata’s gunas are of the nature of what Vamana would cail artha- 
guna, while some of them can be well interpreted as comprehending 
aspects of a &a2da-guna as well. Thus, some of his gunas refer to écbda, 
some to arihe, while others to both these eletaents. If we depend upon 
the Kavyamala text, Bharata’s Ulega, Samata, and Sukumāratā seem to 
possess a twofold function on the very face of the definitions given, and 
cannot in any way be mistaken, This could not have been lost on 
Vamana, who perhaps developed the ideas further, probably in accord- 
ance with a tradition obtaining in his Riti schcol and divided system- 
atically each of his gupas into that of éada and artha respectively 
As a result of such an elaborate procedure, he had to give a thorough- 
ly new shape to all the gunas of Bharata, which, though outwardly the 
same in name and number, received new and different connotations 
at his hands and are in reality doubled in number, 
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With this assumption and restriction there would be no difficulty in 
accepting generally the view represented by Manikyacandra and Hema- 
candra that the successors of Dharata established their own systems by 
criticising and improving upon Bharata’s conception of the gunas, 
but treating them in connection with the later theory of Ritl, of 
which there is no trace in Bharata’s work. At the same time, we 
must not be led away by every detail of tne views represented 
‘by Manikyacandra and Hemacandra, for these are often extremely 
'coloured by the ideas of the post-dhvani period ; and some of the 
opinions that they pass under Bharata's name in their works are not 
_ to be found at all in the texts of Bharata which we now possess, 


PRAKAS CHANDRA LAHIRI 


1 The text of Abhinavagupta's commentary on Bharata Ch. xvi 
has been quoted from a copy of the manuscript in the possession of my ° 
teacher Dr. S, K. De, who kindly lent it for my use. Dr. De, whose 
expert knowledge of the subject needs no mention, guided these investi- 
gations throughout, looked over the first draft of this essay and spared 
no pains in helping me in various ways,—for which I acknowledge my 
deep obligations to him, But for the opinions expressed í am alone 
responsible, 


Antiquities of Assam 


The ancient temples, sculptures, images, inscriptions, and coins, 
offering a fruitful field of research to the antiquarians, show that Assam 
attained a high degree of perfection in art and architecture along 
with other provinces of India, The ancient name of Assam is Kama- 
rüpa, and it is so called in the Epics, Puranas and Tantras. Its capital 
was Pragjyotispura or the city of Eastern light. In the pre-historic 
period Narakasura, Bhagadatta, Bana and other mythical kings 
ruled here. The period from the 7th century to the 13th century 
witnessed powerful sovereigns like Bhaskara Varma, Harzar. Varma 
and Sankal Bhaskara Varma was invited by the emperor Siladitya 
' to attend the great assembly at Kanauj. Harga marched to Kanauj 
in state along the south ‘bank of Ganges, “while Bhaskar Varma, 
who seems to have been the most important. of the attendant Rajas, 
kept pace with him on the opposite bank: he had with him 500 
elephants clad in armour. Kanauj was reached in the spring of 644 
A.C, after a journey of go days. Processions were brought out daily . 
at which an image of Buddha was carried ; the canopy was borne by 
Harga himself, attired as God Sukra, while Bhaskara-clad as Brahma 
waved a white Cauri, This went on for many days.” It was Kumara 
Bhaskara who invited the great Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang to 
Kamaripa. Hiuen Tsang’s account throws a flood of light on that 
period of Assam history which otherwise would: have remained 
in oblivion. In the 13th century. the Ahoms, a tribe of Mongolian 
stock, came to Assam. They reigned for 400 years and made remark- 
able progress in art, architecture, religion, literature, etc During the 
halcyon days of the Ahom rule (Rudra Singha, Gadadhar 'Singha, 
. Siva Singha) many roads were constructed, temples erected, tanks 
excavated and beautiful structures raised, Assam was invaded 18 
times by the Muhammadans, but owing to the strength of the govern- 
ment, no expedition could continue long. Even thé expedition 
supported by Mughal artillery sent against the province the last 
time suffered a defeat at “Saraighat” at the hands of “Lachit Barphu- 
kan.” Since then the Mughals abandoned the project of subjugating 
Assam for good. The Burmese invaded tbe country at a time 
-when civil dispute had weakened the government. The depredations 
caused by the Burmese were so vehement that the inhabitants, being 
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unable to tolerate their oppression, deserted their own habitations 
and fled to the neighbouring. territories for self-protection. - At. this 
juncture (1826), the British came in and restored peace, The influ- 
ence of the Koch and Cachari dynasties was also very great. The 
‘ Koch king Nara Narayana in Kamatapur was the Vikramaditya 
of Assam. His court-poet Purugottama Viuyavagiésa, the, Sanskrit 
grammarian, compiled a, new treatise named Ratnamala Vyakarana 
which became more popular in Kamrup than tlie Panini. Malladev 
of that dynasty rebuilt the temple of Kámáksya ; Chilarai, his younger 
brother, defeated the 2a4sa of Gaur, The Cachari dynasty too had 
established itself in Dimapur and Mibong leaving brick-built forti- 
fications and stone pillars as `a sign of its remarkable achievements, 
Thus Assam, passing through the successive periods of peace and pros- 
perity, trouble and watfares, frequent natural calamities like earth- 
quakes, has still remnants of her past glories. 

` -Assam temples are generally built on the tops of hills, near a tank 
or river, or at the junction of two or more rivers, The images in the 
temples are generally made of stone, bronze, silver and other precious 
metals, The only image made of wood hitherto discovered is the idol 
of “Jaganndtha” in the broken temple at Mitani, a village 4 miles from 
the Khetri Ry. Station of the A,B.Ry. in Kamrup district, Images of 
Visnu, Mahcšvara, Ganeáa, and many other images of the Vaisnava 
and Sakta sects are scattered throughout the province 

Assam architecture and sculpture may bs roughly divided according 
to two periods: (i) Pre-Ahom and (ii) Ahom 

In the first period fall the all-stone structures of the Kamaksya 
and Uminanda temples (before these were re-built) and the stone 
city belonging to Banaraja of Sonitapura. ; 

To the second period belong all the brick-built structures, temples, 
stone and brass images and other decorations in carved stones. 

Assamese art and architecture reached a high degree of perfec- 
tion and may well bear comparison with those of North and South 
India. 

. The basalt image of Durga found in the Bamuni hill, Tezpur, 
the stone gateway of Jiajury T. E. Nowgong, etc. are masterpieces 
of Assam carvings. In the Ahom period the royal auditorium was 
called Solang, which was usually 120 cubits long. The structure and 
the wood-work decorations of the palace were so striking that the 
Muhammadan writer Sahabuddin, who accompanied Mirzumla in his 
expedition to Assam in 1662, writes "My pen fails to describe in 
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detail the other arts and rare inventions employed in decorating the 
wood-work of the palace, Probably nowhere else in the whole world 
can wooden houses be built with such decoration and figure-carving 
as by the people of this country 


Now we shall deal with some hitherto unknown inscriptions and 
images. 


. Stone inscriptions 


Stone inscriptions in Assam may be classified into two groups: 
(1) Pre-Ahom inscriptions, że., those belonging to the period prior 
~ to the 13th century, Z4, the coming of the Ahoms into Assam, 
(2) Inscriptions of the Ahom period, Ze, the inscriptions posterior 
to the 13th century (during the reign of the Ahoms). 
We have hitherto discovered three pre-Ahom inscriptions, vzz., 
(1) The Tezpur Rock inscription, 510 Gupta era, Ze, 829-30. 
(2) The inscription on the Visnu image of stone found at Deopani 
(near Dimapur Ry, Station) and deciphered by Mr, K. N, Dikshit 
(3) The inscription on a rock in the vicinity of Kanai Doroshi in 
North Gauhati, 1127 Saka, Ze, 1205 AC. (the period of Bakhtyar 
Khiljí's invasion) 
Of the Ahom period we have inscriptions which refer to the con- 
struction of temples, excavation of tanks and celebration of certain 
memorable incidents of history. Inscriptions on "Vigraha" are not 
also wanting. During the Ahom rule, whenever a temple was erected, 
the date and the particulars of the king were inscribed on a slab of 
stone, 3 cubits in Jength and 134 cubits in breadth with decorations 
on the border, Every inscription began with the word svasti and 
ended with the date which was invariably inscribed not in numerical 
figures but in a.form like गगणगुणगुरेन्द्शाके (46,1660). The language of the 
"inscription is Sanskrit inscribed in old Assamese caracter. In- 
scriptions purely in  Assamese character and language are also 
available. though their number is few. Letters of the inscriptions 
are cut deep into certain plates and sometimes they arc elevated. 
The Assamese word for stone inscription is "Silar Phali^ ‘Phali’ 
comes from.the Sanskrit ‘Phalak’, [t is also called “Gadya”, the tech- 
nical term used by the people for the text contained in inscriptions 
attached to temples, The moveable or the -portable image of Uma- 
.nanda in Gauhati bears an inscription in Sanskrit stating the time 
and the maker. A stone pillar like the Lihga image of Siva bears 
an inscription which speaks about the Ahom victory over the Muham- 
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madans and fixes the boundary between the Ahom dominion and the 
Muhammadan territory. Thus Assam contains numerous inscrip- 
tions (as a specimen, see the attached plate) 


Images of Stone and Bronze 


The temple images in Assam are generally made of stone, bronze, 
silver with ornaments of gold and. precious gems, They are worship- 
ped in temples on tops of mountains, on the river bank or tank and 
- in the midst of a place where good and great men live. Broadly 
speaking, images may be divided into two groups: (1) Acala or 
fixed images, and (2) Cala or moveable images. The immoveable ` 
image is called Müla Vigraha and the moveable image is called 
Calanta Vigraha, Every temple has generally two sets of images 
The Calanta mürti or the moveable image is brought out of the temple 
on ‘the occasion of festivals The Mila: Vigraha is invariably large 
and heavy. and firmly fixed in the pediment. ` Images are wor- 
shipped in standing, sitting and reclining position, but the last position ` 
is not allowed except in the case of Visnu. f 

On the walls of the temples, rocks and gateways are seen the 
carvings of different Hindu images. Generally, DaSavatara or the 
ten incarnations of Visnu, viz, Matsya, Kürma, Varaha, Nara- 
simha, Vamana, Paragurama, Raghavarima, Balarama, Krsna, Kalki, 
the different forms of Aditya or Sungod, Vi$vakarmà, sages etc, are . 
found depicted, but no regular worship is offered to them like the 
idol inside the. temple on the altar, 

The objects of worship, contained in the Assam temples, are Sala- 
gramas, Lihga forms of MaheSvara, different manifestations of Visnu, 
Devis, Z.e,, the supreme diety as a female principle, Ganapati, the re- 
movet of obstacles, and other minor gods. 


Navagrahas or Nine Planets 


Citracala or Navagraha hill is to the east of the town of Gauhati, 
There are nine planet figures of stone set up on a pediment in a 
zodiacal circle, Sürya, Candra, Mangala, Budha, Brhaspati, Sukra, Sani, 
Rahu. and Ketu constitute the nine grahas or planets, According 
to the Sástras these planets are represented as follows : 


Surya's great chariot has one wheel and is drawn by seven 
horses, he has a lotus in each hand, wears an armour and has a shield 
over his breast, has beautiful straight hair, and is surrounded by halo 
of light, 
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Candra is represented in white colour, clothed in white garment, 
` surrounded by-a halo, and adorned with ornaments and garland of all 
sorts of flowers, - f ; 


Maigala is represented in fire-like red colour, clothed in red gar- 
ments, seated upon Simhisana, with three arms bearing Gada, Sila, 
Sakti weapons and as one in an Abhaya or Varada pose, ' 


Budha is represented in yellow colour, clothed in yellow gar- 
ment with three arms bearing Khadga, Khetaka, Gada and one in 
Varada pose. 


Brhaspati is represented in yellow colour, clothed in golden yellow 
garments with three arms bearing Kamandalu, Aksamala, Danda and 
one in Varada pose, Sometimes this planet is represented with two 

arms having a Pustaka and an Aksamala, 


Sukva is represented in white colour, clothed in white garments, 
having four arms and bearing the same weapons as Brhaspati, Just 
like him it is sometimes represented with two hands bearing Nidhi 
(treasure) and a Pustaka. l 


Sani is represented in black colour, clothed in black garments, 
small in stature and somewhat lame in one leg. He has two arms 
bearing a Danda and an Akgamala and sometimes one in Varada 
pose. f 


Rabu is represented on a Simhasana or a silver chariot drawn by 
eight horses, According to some it possesses four arms, three of which 
bear Khadga, Khetaka, Sila and one in Varadi pose and some- 
times he possesses two arms carrying a book and a woollen blanket. 


Ketu is represented in dark colour having two arms in Abhaya 
pose and a Gada, and sometimes on a chariot drawn by ten horses, 
But all these planet figures are in the Liüga forms with pieces of 
oi cloth of different colour wrapping the Lingas. Regular worship 
is carried on still by the votaries, A stone inscription records that 
under the orders of the king Rajeévar Singha, Tarun Duarab, com- 
mander-in-chief of the royal army ` stationed at Gauhati, built the 
^ temple called Navaratna on the Citrácala hill, and consecrated it to 
the Navagrahas in 1674 Saka era. 


Devi or Goddess 


The Sakta sect of the Hindus worship Devis. But the other 
followers, namely, Saivas and Vaisnavas, also worship Devis, as Sakti, 
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according to them, is the personification of universal energy, 
“Without thé. co-operation of this goddess the absclute Brahman 
of itself can achieve nothing." In Assam: the Mahdpurusia, 
22,, the followers of the religion established by Mahapurusa Saikar ° 
‘Dey, is never allowed to worship Sakti according to the strict injunc- 
tions of the religion, The images of thé goddesses worshipped 

Assam; are Durga, Kali, Candi, Laksmt, Sarasvati. . 1n the Ahom 
period “Durgotsav” was not in vogue amongst the people, but when .. 
the 'Ahom king became Hindu, the Brahmanical influence introduced 
the püjàin the Raj family and consequently amongst certain high 
class people. Falgotsav was more widely celebrated than Durgot- 
sav, which, however, has widely spread at the. present time more 
for the sake of enjoyment. l I 


Relics of Ancient Pottery 


In re-excavating a tank in the Assam Valley, a large quantity 
of ancient earthen pottety was found in 1916 by Sir Jogendranath 
` Barua, M.A, B.L., Additional Judge. These relics are generally 
earthen pots, bowls, plates and jars of different size and shape. Some 
of the articles, chiefly the pitchers and pots, are glazed, smaoth and 
of peculiar colour, which appear to be still fresh. Potteries of this 
particular quality are not fonnd in Assam at present. Mr, K.N, 
Dikshit, the archeologist, after ‘careful examination, expressed 
his opinion “that they were older than specimens of ancient 
. pottery discovered in other parts of India” On our visit to the 
Museum at Taxila in the Punjab, in November 1928, we saw 
innumerable specimens of ancient potteries found in the Taxila 
excavation and other specimens of this clay work preserved in the. 
Museum of Lahore, Delhi, Calcutta and Dacca. As far as we could 
judge nowhere did we find such frágments of pottery, so glazed 
and so smooth, as those kept in the premises of the K.A.5., Gauhati, 


Temple of Jagannütha 


In a village called Mitani, not very far from the Khetri Station. 
of the A. B. Ry, there is a broken tem ie of Jagannatha where the ` 
wooden image of Krsna, Balaráma snd Subüadrà are worshipped. The 
great earthquake of 1897 destroys; its brick-beilt temple, Four 
wheels of stone are still visible, and they were used ata (chariot) 
of the Mahaprabhu, As far as we know this is the singular ‘astance 
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of the temple of Jagannatha containing the image made of wood in 
Assam just like “Daru Brahma” in Puri. 


 Umünanda Pukhuri 


This is a tank just below the bungalow of the Civil Surgeon near 
` thé Cutchery compound of Gauhati.. The temple of Umananda is at ` 
a short distance in the middle of the Brahmaputra, Still people call 
this tank as Umananda Pukhuri, Formerly it was the practice with 
the Ahom rulers to excavate a tank and consecrate it to a temple 

The temple of Umananda was built by Gadadhar Singha in 1616 
Saka era, Probably as it was customary to consecrate a tank to a 
temple, this “Umananda Pukhuri” was perhaps originally made with. ` 
the same purpose though there was no demand for water. Near the 
tank was the compound occupied by the Barphukan and the present 
Cütchery Ghat was called “Barphukan’s Pakighat" before the coming 
of the British, The Umananda tank probably contains articles of 
antiquity in its bed as during the Burmese invasion people threw 


. _ their properties into the water, As Gauhati was the most important 


seat during the Ahom rule and as there was much warfare, it is 
probable that the silt bed ofthe tank contains numerous articles of 
antiquity, On its banks are still visible several iron cannons, 


Hagari Pukiuri 


There is alarge tank in Tezpur, the size of which is described by 
the people of the locality in this way: Ifa man stands on one ex 
tremity of the tank on the north and another stands’.on the opposite 

` extremity on the south, then the two will be. hardly visible to each 
other and even if they shout, their voice would be indistinctly audible 
toeach other, Its banks are paved with big slabs of stone though 
they are in a ruined state at places, Mr, Gait writes “a little more 
than a mile to the west (of the Tezpur town) is an old silted-up tank 

` called the Hazari Pukhuri which is ascribed to the time of Bana 
From the Tezpur rock inscription it will appear, that theré reigned a 
king named Harzar Varman in §10 Gupta era, Ze, 829-30 A.C. The 
tank was probably excavated during the rule of this king and it was 
named after the name of the king Harzar, So it is apparent that from 
*'Harzar Pugkarini” people call it “Hajari Pukhuri.” 

In the neighbourhood of the above tank there is another tank 

which goes by the name of “Kum Bhanda”, the prime minister of Bana 
Raja, 
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Paraphernalia of the Ahom Kings 


_ The Ahoms came into Assam. in the 13th century, Candra Kanta 
Singha was the last reigning king in Assam and his reign commenced 
in 1810 and ended in 1818, His son was Ghana Kanta Singha, and 
his grandson Késav Kanta Singha lived and died at Gauhati, The 
Jate Rant Mabhindridevi of this royal family: and the daughters of 
Kesav Kanta Singha presented to the K;A.S. of Gauhati.a large 
collection of the paraphernalia of the Ahom kings consisting of the 
following articles :—a royal ivory sceptre, the royal headdress, coats, 
cloaks, trousers, wrappers, Dragon cloth, Kepkara Gunapatti for head 
with Tai characters, Hengdan, Jari Chouga, Mirzai, Kingkhap-Buku- 
chola, Jari Chadar, Gomcheng: Bukuchola, Tangali, China chola, Burma 
cloth, Tas cloth, Ban-kara-khania ` or embrcidered wrapper, China 
chola, etc. f 
These remnants of tattered finery testify to the excellence of the 
national custume of the. Hindu king and the height that the textile 
industry reached in those so-called degenerate days of hand-spinning. 


Weapons of War 


Weapons used in war during the Ahom period, prior to 1532 A.C, 
were swords, spears, bows and arrows, The king used a sword called 
. “hengda” with golden handle. The guards on their duty used an- - 
other kind of long sword called “langkai.” The shield used by the 
soldiers was made’ of rhinoceros’ skin, In the J.A.S.B., 1872, 
p. 55, it is mentioned from Padshahuamah that “the soldiers used bows 
and arrows and matchlocks. hahabuddin who accompanied Mirzumla 
` in his expedition to Assam in r662 writes that 'they (Assamese) cast 
excellent matchlocks and bachadar artillery, and show great skill. in. 
this craft. They make first-rate gun powder, of which they procure 
. the materials from the imperial dominions, The weapons of War are y 
matchlocks, cannon, arrows with and without iron heads, short swords, 
“spears, and long and cross bows.” Assamese fire-arms had seven types 
viz, (i) Toa, (ii) Jumur, (iii) Gathia Jumur, (iv) Kechai, (v) Pahalangi, 
(vi) Pathar Kalai, and (vii) Kamayan, -In Tavernier's travels in India 
(vol. iii, page 522) it is said “that these (Assamese) werc the people 
that formerly invented guns and powder which spread itself from 
Pegu and from Pegu to China from which the invention has been 
attributed to'the Chinese 

Mr, Robinson was the first European who made an attempt to 
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give a systematic account of. the Assam ruins, Captain Walsh, Mr. 
Wastemacott, Mr. Hanney, Mr..J. P. Wade were some other foreign 
scholars whose name also deservé mention. Assam is called “a country 
of exceptional interest, a museum of nationalism, one of the few 
countries in India whose inhabitants beat back the tide of Mughal 


conquest,” . 
SARBESWAR SARMA KATAKI. 
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` MISCELLANY 
Origin of the Lotus; (so-called Bell-) Capital 


Mr, Mitra discusses the question of the origin of the Lotus-(so-called 
Bell-) Capital in Z.Z.Q., V, pp. 693ff, in connection witha very inte- 
resting example from Bhuvaneévara. I should assign this example to 
about 100-150 B.C, ; its ornamenial tendencies are comparable with 
` those seen in the pilaster capitals of the Jaggayyapeta pakara,* and 
considering the proximity of. Kaliiga and Vengi, this is not surprising 

The problem .of the origin of the type may be considered from two 
points of view : (1) that of morphology, and (2) that of significance, As 
regards (1) I have already shown elsewhere*. that the lotus capital and 


- the lotus pedestal or seat (padima-pitha, padmiasana) represent one and . 


the same form as seen (a) in the round, and (b)in profile, serving in 
both:cases as a support, while (c) the same expanded lotus flower seen 
` from above is represented in innumerable medallions of the early rail- 
ing pillars and cross-bars, These three aspects of the lotus are mutual- : 
ly explanatory. Naturally, the stalk, can bu seen only in the full 
round or profile views ; in the full’ round instance, itis represented by 
‘the shaft of the column. - Beyond ‘this, in each case, three elements 
are recognizable, viz., the reverted petals (patra), the circle of stamens 
'(kiñjalka or kebara), and the flat-topped pericarp (Zarnika), which last, 
| in a padma-pitha or padmisana, forms the actual support of a standing 
“or seated human or animal figure, In the case of the bell-capital 
the bell, torus and abacus are respectively the petals, stamens, and 
pericarp: the accompanying Figures 1 and 2, taken from Bharhut 
railing pillar chamfer reliefs, will make this sufficiently evident, At | 
first sight, the “cable-moulded” design of the torus of the bell-capital 
presents a slight difficulty, since one would expect the stamens to be- 


1 Burgess, Buddhist stupas of Amarivati and Jaggayyapeta, Pl. 
111, figs. 14-16, and Pl, LIV, figs. 2 and 3 
2 Early Indian Iconography, 12. Sri-Lakemi, in Eastern Art, I, pp 
178, 179, The padma-pitha is found first in connection with Sri-Laksmi, 
early in the second century B. C., and may- well be much older l 
3 Inthe Mānasīra, xxxii, III, 112, 117, the upper element ofa ` 
pedestal (Zit&aka) is specifically designated ķarnikū, 
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represented by a vertically ribbed, rather than a spiral, moulding ; but 
here the lotus medallions come to our assistance, for there exist numer- ` 
ous examples, one of which, from the Pataliputra railing, is illustrat- ` 
ed in Fig. 3, in which the stamens are spirally arranged, and this ` 
: arrangement seen in profile would yield precisely our “cable mould- 
ing.” . I I 

(2) Now as to the significance of the motif, Obviously, the lotus 
support in the round (bell-capital),- and represented in relief (padima- 
Pitha) present us with one and thé same problem, that of the use of 
the open lotus flower as a support. Incidentally, the lotus petal 
mouldings of the basement courses of architectural: constructions 
(though I cannot think of an early example) provide us with another 
instance of the use of an expanded lotus flower in the same sense, 
Early literary sources will be found (० yield a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the use of the lotus as Support, In connection with the oldest 
Indian cosmology, that of water, we meetat once with the idea that 
water is the source and support of all things, particularly the source 
of life, and the support ofthe earth. “The lotus means the waters” 
(Satapatha Brikmana, vii, 4, 1, 8); “thou art the back of the waters” (ib. 
and Yajur Veda, iv, r, 3 and 2, 8); “this earth lies spread on the watérs". 
(Satapatha Brakmana, i$) ; “growing to might as the lotus flower, 
do thou (earth) extend in width with the measure of heaven” (Yajur 
Veda, i£). Here the original symbolic significance of ‘the lotus, as 
representing the waters, wnich support the earth, is very clearly stated, 
and there is no need to invoke the later mystical ideas about a world 
` lotus and sandalas, 





1 There are more “Vedic” elements in early Indian art than 
has yet been realised, To take another example : the inverted vessel 
is already used as a rain-cloud symbol in the Rg-veda (v, 85, 3-4), 
and appears as such, held in the trunks, of the. dig-gajas of. the abhs- 
geka of Sri-Laksmi, in the second century B.C, . EX 

Hardly anything could be less likely. than that the archaeologist 
should chance to hit upon the very first representation ever made of p 
a given motif or formula; and when at a given moment (when per- 
manent material first came into use, and therefore a petmanent record 
was for the first time possible) he finds a given motif wide-spread and 
abundantly represented, he may feel sute that he is already far from . 
the time of its beginnings, — | 
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The fact that these late Vedic sources are older than the extant 
lotus capitals and pedestals presents no difficulty, for actüally there 
is no reason tc suppose that motifs of this kind were first introduced 
into India in the Maurya period, but there is every probability to the 
contrary. We shall never understand the history of Indian art by tak- | 

ing for granted that it first came into existence when we first have 
tangible proof of it; we might almost as well. try to date Indian 
literature. by the dates of the earliest extant manuscripts, 

Whatever .résemblances may be recognizable: as between early 
Indian and contemporary western. Asiatic art, characteristic and idio- 
matic differences are equally . obvious. Further, the resemblances 
are usually much more evident as between early Indian art and Assy- 
rian art of about 800-1200 B, C,, than as between early Indian art and 

“contemporary Achaemenid art, Nobody doubts that a pre-Maurya 

` art and architecture existed ; if they were not a good deal like Maurya 
and Suüga art, what were they like, and why have they left no trace? 
All these considerations make it only reasonable to suppose that the 
first fixation of Indian art in permanent materials records not a begin- 
ning, but a particular stage of a traditional development; we can far 
better explain the actual facts by regarding the Indian and the western 
Asiatic forms as cognate, than by regarding the former as Maurya 
borrowings from the latter, modified, in the very act of borrowing, by 
Indian “originality.” 


ANANDA K, COOMARASWAMY 


1 Amongst such resemblances may be mentioned the battlement 
motif; formulz for clouds (see my A royal Gesture and Some other Motifs, 
in the Feestbundel of the K. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschapen, 1929), mountains (see my Notes on Indian Coins and 
Symbols, Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, N.F.IV, Heft 4» 1929), and water; the 
double volute capital; and elements of the "animal style", 


J 
514 Digambara Jaina Stupas-at Mathura 


The antiquities at Mathurā has proved: beyond doubt that there 
were Jaina stüpas and temples at that place and Smith presumed 
that the Jainas performed their Püjà in. them till the 13th or 
14th century, because some of the Jaina images found there belong 
to these centuries.! Put seldom it is thought that there "were no’ 
less than 514 Jdinac Stüpas there, It was actually so.at the 
time of Akbar, We have a witness to this fact, who says that 
at that time, one Digambara Jain, Sahai Todar of Garga gotra, 
expert in mint work? and resident of Bhataniakol, went to Mathura 
on. piligrimage and finding thé Stüpas in want of, repairs, he got 
them rebuilt and consecrated them with great eclat, This fact is 
borne out from the accourit of this Saha Todar, as given by-his pro- 
tégé Kavi Raj-Mall, in his work “Jambé:svami-caritra,” which 
was completed in Samvat 1632 and is now brought to light from the 
dark room of the Jaina Bhandar, Delhi, by the renowned Jain Pandit: 
Sri Jugol Kisorji Mukhtar. Indeed the scholars are indebted to 
the said Mukthar Saheb for this precious information, | : 

Perhaps the exact number of 514 of the Stüpas might; be doubted, 
but for this it should be noted that according to the Digambara Jaina. 
tradition, Jambiisvatain, the last Kevalin, came to Mathura and lived 
there for a time and he „ordained a: notorious thief Vzdyuccara asa 
Jain Muni, with his 500 followers. ` Now once so happened that this 
Sañgha of 501 munis came to. Mathura and encamped in the Maho- 
dyina .outside, where they were murdered brutally by some anta- 
gonist of Jainism, Thereupon the pious Jains got the 501 stüpas 
built on the síte in the sacred memory .of this Sangha, Besides 
these, the remaining 13 stupas were those of /ambikumiarsvanins and 
his followers. The following ŝokas of the. said  Jambüsvàml-caritra" 
describe the above fact in this way: ` I i 


“qina महाएयां मधुरायां कृतोद्यमः! . यावायै सिद्धचेबस्थ चे्यानामगमत्सुखम्‌ ॥ ७९ ॥ 
qu पर्य «nun हशा स्यानं सनोहरम्‌। coo महर्षिभिः समासीयं पूतं सिद्धास्यदीपसम्‌ ॥ =° ॥ 
arque धर्मात्मा निःसहीस्थानसुत्तमम्‌.। अन्यकेवलिनी जम्वृखासिनो सध्यमादिमम्‌ ॥ ८१ ॥ 
ततो विद्यु चरो नामना सुनि: ख़ात्तदनुगहात्‌। . अतस्तस्य व पादान्ते enum gauffu: ॥ =< u 


1 Jaina Stüpa and other Antiquities of Mathura, pp. I-13. 
2 'स भाति नाना Hee . 
3 Aneikāni, Delhi, vol, I, pp. 138-140. 
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ततः केऽपि महासला दुःखसंसारभीरवः | 
ततो घूतमहामोहा अखं डब्रतधारिणः i 


` ततः स्थानानि तेषां हि तयोः पाय सुयुज्षितः | 
aaa कचिच्चाष्टी mf ततः परं। ` 


aam चिरकालल्‌, द्रव्याणां परिणामतः | 
तां Ser सधर्मात्मा नन्यसुदधरसुव्स्‌,कः | 
मनो व्यापारयामास wenig बुद्धिमान्‌ | 
e * 
जातघर्माफलः सोऽयं सुपरान्यभिनवत्रत:। 
quaa धनं तेनुः Barada: 1 ` 
शीघ्र' शुभदिने at मंगलद्रव्यपर्यकम्‌ | 


` ततोऽप्यं काग्रचित्तेन सावधानतयाऽनिशम्‌ । . , 


शतानां पंच चाथैकं शुद्धं चाधिवयोद्शस्‌ | 
संवत्सरे गताब्दानां शतानां षोडशं क्रमात्‌ 1 
समे PY सहामःसे wà एचे महोदये | 
^. परमाअयेपदं पूतं स्यानं तीथैसमप्रभम्‌। 


पूजया च यथाशक्ति afta: प्रतिष्टितम्‌ I 


संनिधानं तयो; प्राप्य पदं साम्यं सम॑ दधः ॥ ८३॥ 
QT यथास्थानं जम्म सम्यो नभो नसः ॥ ८४॥ 
स्यापितानि sere प्रमाणनयकोविदैः ॥ ८६ d 
क्चिदिंशतिरेव स्यात्‌ लुपानां च यथायथम्‌ ॥ =e 1 
qami maaa eri खादवाधिता ॥ ८८ N 
स्याद्यथा qaa ada: ससग्री नव: ॥ ced 
ताबच्च मीफलासिका' ग्रहदधानो व्धानवान्‌ quod 

* & - * 
कारयामास qur यशः कैन निवार्यते | ११३॥ 
तद्द्दबार्थमसौ SH यथा ATS मष्टीपधम्‌ ॥ ११४॥ 
SBS स समारम्भं maar पुखवानिह ॥ ११४॥ 
सहोदारतया शश्चन्निन्ये पूर्णानि genug ११६॥ 
सुपानां तक्षपीपे च दादशदारिकादिकस्‌ ü ११७॥ 

. शुदचैखिंथङ्गिरव्दौ x साधिकं दधति SAU ११८॥ 
द्वादश्यां बुधवारे स्वाइथटीनां च मवोपरि ॥ ११९ ॥ 
ae «uai: साचात्‌ कूटं लचमिवोच्छि,तम्‌॥ to n 
चतुर्विधसहासंछं समाइुयाव घीमदा ॥ १६१ U 
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‘Note on Kicaka-vadha 


There is one little misunderstanding in Mr. Chintaharan Chakra- 
` vartis review of my edition of the Kicaka-vadha, which I would like 
to remove. It is not in any way connected with his opinion, but with 
a matter of fact, On p. 194 (THQ, vi, no. 1, March, 1930) Mr Chakra- 
varti seems to think that the marginal gloss found in one of the manus- 
cripts of the text has been incorporated into “the body of the text” 
(? body of the commentary of Janardanasena ?), and suggests that it 
should have been placed within brackets. Obviously this is a mistake, 
"The marginal gloss has not been incorporated into the body of the 
text or the commentary. It has been, where necessary: reproduced in 
` the English notes at the end of the text and indic ated by the abbrevia- 
tion MGA. This has been mentioned in my introduction at p. xvii, . 

I shal be glad if Mr, Chakravarti give me some detailed information 
about the manuscript of a commentary on the work, which, he says 
exists in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

"UNS x , SK, DE 


A further Note on the Svetambara and Digambara 
Sects of the Jains 


. In the September issue of the "Indian Antiquary” for 1929, Mr, 
Puran Chand Nahar, a learned Svetimbara Jain, has expressed his 
Opinion about the two sects of the Jains. He supports the greater 
antiquity of the Svetambara sect than that of the Digambara. But 
unfortunately, his opinions are not based on reliable references, There- 
fore it is necessary to.examine his conclusions in the light of historical ` 
facts, He seems to lay great stress on the following points to prove 
the antiquity of the Svetambara sect :— 

I. That the ‘idea of nudity or remote antiquity and the idea of 
‘the dressed or a later period’ is not tenable, because, taking the period 
of the Vedas, no Prakrit literature is found existing before the Vedas ; 
which ought to be, as the Prakrit or natural language is taken to. be 
older than the Sanskrit or corrected language. And because the 
Svetambara Jains hold that all the predecessors of “Mahavira Tirthaü- 
kara wore clothes, the idea of ‘nudity was preached by the last Tir- 
thankara for the first time, i 

2, That the ancient. Jain images bear no trace of any particular 
sect ; but they belong to the undivided Jain Saügha. Besides this, 
a good number of such images, in the sitting posture, bear no trace 
of nudity, ' f. 

3. . That the. inferior status assigned to woman in the Digambára 
sect, by denying her the possibility of full spiritual emancipation, is 
of later origin, “For, such narrow dogmas had their birth in times 
when a strong reaction had already set in against the broadminded 
democratic religion of Buddha and Mahavira......" 

4. That those, who advocated the most conservative ideas became 
known as the Digambaras, "and in order to establish the new theory, 
these Digambaras had to discard the whole of the then existing Jain 
Canon,” which is respected and recognised by the Svetimbara sect 
alone, who maintain the same old principles as tliose taught by 
Mahavira; j 

5. That Mathura antiquities speak for the originality of the 
Svetámbara sect, 

6. And that Digambaras hold the conservative opinion contrary to 
that of the Svetambaras viz, that only’ a Digambara Jain following 
Digambara doctrine can attain Nirvipe, This is against the original 
teaching of Mahavira, It is owing to this conservatism that the 
did not flourish during the Muhammadan period, ` 
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Now let us examine these points one by one, As for the. first 
point, we should not forget that it was not only in the times of Maha- 
vira that nudity of ascetics was prevalent in the country, but on the 
contrary it was treated with great reverence before Mahavira! as 
also in the Vedic period, “The wind girdled Bacchantes Munayo 
Vatavasanas) are mentioned in the R&-Samhita (X, 136, 2) and the 


`. learned Prof. Albrecht Weber took it for the greater antiquity of the 


Digambaras, who, according to his view, were the Indian “Gymno- 
sophists of the time of Alexander the Great"? — 

Besides, it should be noted that almost all the Brahmanical Sans- 
‘krit works notice the Jain monks as maked xecluses.? From the 
. ‘Padma Purina; this fact is evident ; it describes. a Jain muni of 

the time of Raja Vena, who flourished in the Vedic period and was no 
doubt a Jain convert, as a naked Saint :— 


नग्ररुपो महाकायः सितमुण्डों महाप्रभः - 


माञ्च नौं शिखिपवाणां कचायां स छि धारयन्‌ ।? 
-भूमिखण्ड, अ' qu 


In the ancient and authentic literature of the Buddhists, too, the Jains 
(Niganthas) are described as naked monks. These references are not 
only in connection with the Wigantha samanas of the Order of 
Mahavira ; but indirectly they ‘name the, pre-Mahavira Nigentha 
Samanas, as naked monks as well, For, it is said in the “Mahavagga”® 
that :— 





I Indian Antiquary, vol. IX, p. 162. 
2 Ibid, July 1901, vol. 30 
3: Visnu Purana, Bk. 3, Ch. 18, vs. 2-10; Vedanta Sütras, II. 2, 
33-36; DaSa-Kumara-Carita 2; Varahamihira-Samhita, 19, 61 and 45, 58 
. Mahabharata, 3, 26, 27; Ramayana, Balakanda, Bhüsana Tika, 14, 22 
'. Bhagavata, 5.4, 5:6 
4 Jaina Gazette, vol. XIV, pp. 87-96 and JBORS, xii, p. 224 
- 5 Jatakamala, S. B. B., vol. I, p. 145; Visakhavatthu, Dbamma- 
padattha-katha, P. T. S., vol. I, pt. 2, p. 384 ; Dialogues of the Buddha, 
vol, III, p. 14; Divyavadana p. 165 ; Mahavagea, 8, 15 ; 1, 38 ; Culla- 
. vagga, 8, 88, 3; Samyuta Nikaya, 2, 3, 10, 7, etc 
6 Vinaya Texts, S.B.E., vol XIII, p. 223. I have establish- 
ed this theory in my book “Bhagavan Mahavira Aur Mahatma 
Buddha,” 
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“At that time the Bhikkhus conferred the Upasampada ordination 
on persons that had neither aims-bowl nor robes, They went out. 
'for alms naked and 'received (alms) with their bands, People were 
annoyed, murmured and became angry, saying “like the Titthz- 

` yas, etc."— 1.70.3 
These Titiiiyas were, no doubt, the non-Buddhistic monks “belong- 
ed to orders older than those of Mahavira and Buddha. The des- 
cription as given above, agrees exactly with that of a Digambara 
. Jain monk, as described .:in their Sastras, Hence there is little 
doubt about their being the naked monks of the school of: Lord 
Parva, the immediate predecessor of Mahavira, Moreover, I am 
.tempted to believe the . Digambara Sastras on the ground that 
their narrations are in agreement with those passages in the Buddhist 
Tripitaka and other secular literature, which refer to the Jains.* 
For instance, the rules of conduct for the Sramenas (Jain monks) ` 
given in the “Kassapa-Sihanida Sutta” agree with those given in the: 
Digambara Jain literature. for their monks, The very first rule of 
the Jain Muni, which requires him to go about naked, is mentioned 

in the Buddhist works ; : 

Thus the literary evidences make us believe that the nakedness of 
the Jain monks was the original practice and not a subsequent innova- 
tion started by Mahavira. Such an idea is itself against the tradition 

-of the Svetambara Jains themselves, for, it is said in their authentic 
“and canonical books that Lord. Rgabhadeva, the first Tuirthatkara, 
also passed his life, as a naked saint? It means that nudity was 
first introduced in the Jain Church by Lord Rsabhadeva, This 
is exactly what the Digambaras say. But they do not say that. along 
with the discarding of clothes the first Tirthankara also preached 
and allowed the Jain saints to put them on. He,-no doubt, did allow 
the Keullakas to wear one and even two garments, but the gulla- 
kas were only houséholders observing the vows and were called 
“Ekasitaka” in the Digambara Sastras:* -This division of the 





r Historical Gleanings, pp. 11-12, 

2 Indian Historical Quarterly, vol, II, pp. 698-710. : 

3 Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni, Anno III, 1927, 
pp. 4:8. and Jaina Hostel Magazine, VI, No. 2, pp. 8-21. 

4 Kalpa Sütra, JS., SBE., pt. I, p. 285. l 

5 ` व्यत्तागारस्य gege: uate ग्टहौशिनः AA पथिकात्कालादकशाटकधारिण; d <ç u: 
१४८ ॥-भआदिपुराणन्‌ : 
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Digambaras is supported by the Buddhistic references, since in them . 
too, the clothed Mirgranthas are styled as "savakü gihi oddta- 
vasana'"! and “Nigantha Ekasataki’.? We find a clear mention of 
the naked Jain munis and clothed Jain savakas.in the Buddhist litera- 
ture and hence the mere mention of the naked munis in the 
Svetimbara books cannot justify the division of the Jain munis into 
naked and clothed classes. 

It is therefore clear that the practice of observing nudity by ascetics 
goes back to a remote antiquity, I 

Asto the existence of a Prakrit literature prior to the Vedic 
Sanskrit, nothing can be said safely since no literature of that period is 
available, S.ill we hear from scholars that assuredly there was a 
different and older literature existing besides the Vedas,? Hence the 
- fact does not alter our position in the least. 

2. 'The second point bears reference to the ancient Jain images. 
Only certain of the images found at Mathura and Khandagiri Udayagiri 
(Orissa) can only be taken safely as belonging to the pre-Christian 
era and these are found to be nude.* “Those Jain images of 
Mathura, which name the gacchas, ganas, etc, as found in the Svetàm- 
bara ‘Kalpasiitva’ are also nude, like those found in the Digambara 
Jain temples of that place. It leaves no shadow of doubt as to the 
ancient shape of the Jain images. They, of course, were naked and it 
was not the case with them that they should either bear any sign 
of robes or of nudity as the Svetimbaras say. As to the images in 
the sitting posture, which bear no male sign, particular stress cannot be 
laid upon them, since even to this day many a Digambara Jain image 
are found in this very shape, On the contrary, if any of them bad 


. Digha Nikaya, vol, IIL, pp. 117-118. 

Aüguttara Nikaya, vol, III, p. 383. 
I.H.Q., vol, IIT, pp. 307-309 z 

4 Smith, Jaina and other Antiquities of Mathura, Many a Digam- 
bara Jain temple abound with such naked images, which can be assigned 
to early or pre-Christian eras, There is an image of Rgabhadeva at 
Kunthalgiri, which bears the date of Samvat 1919 and another of 
Pargyanatha at Patna of Samvat 184. Kampilla, Pabhosa and other 
Jain temples possess naked images of pre-Christian era, 

5 Smith, Jain, Anti. of Mathura, p. 24. 

6 gf& जिए। पणिमाणं नग्रिणते नेवि भ्र पह्लवश्रो। Qu नागोटणं Hat अएसि रुंश्रभौ ॥¬ 
प्रवचनपरी चा | 

LH.Q, JUNE, 1930 23 
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a trace of drapery, the point surely would have been indisputable. 
But in the present condition, it does not support the Svetambara 
view, but is in line with the Digambara one, 

I 3, As to the third point, vis., inferior status of women in religion, 
Buddha was reluctant to give a place to women in his Sañg#a, and 
when such a thing was forced upon him, he expressed regret for it and 
said, tle life of the Sarigha, was shortened now,! The Buddhists, like 
the Digambaras, hold that only a man can become a Buddha,? On the 
other hand, the Svetdmbaras themselves make Mahavira say, that 
“women are known as the causes of all sinful acts"? In the Vedas we 
read that boys were welcomed (RV. iii, 16,5) and girls cursed (AV. viii, 
6,25), And the climax is reached when it is said in the Sat. Br, (iv, 4, 2, 
73) that (women) own neither themselves nor an inheritance (ares wa a 
aaa), Everywhere her inferiority is manifest in these works.* Therefore 
it is not safe to accept the verdict that inferiority assigned to the 
women is of later origin and therefore. the point does not affect the 
Digambara antiquity in the least 

The Svetambara books, too, are not without such condemnation, 
for, we ‘find the Arakant Labdhi along with many other was denied 
to woman in their “Pravacana siroddhira” (Prakarana-ratnakara,' 
vol IH, Bhimsà Manika edition of Bombay, pp. 544, 545). Hence 
the Digambaras were not alone liable to the attack, 

4. As regards the fourth point, it may be said that the real Jain 
canon has been lost owing to the shortness of memory of the Rss and 
the tradition now. receives clear support from the ancient inscription 
of the Jain emperor Ail Kharavela, Hence the extant Anga-granthas 
of the Svetambaras cannot be regarded as the very original ones, As 
Prof, Keith says: “The language of the Jain Canon (Svetambara Jain 
Aügas)is far later than the time of the Nandas, and if the language 
could be changed, then the content also was far from secure ; indeed 

' Jain tradition reveals its early losses, and we have no right to hold 

. that the present canon in subsequence or detail goes back to the 4th 
century B.C," 6 


I Vinaya Texts, SBE., Mahavagga, x, 1.6. p. 325. 

a -Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, pp. 101-108, 

3 Acarañga Sutra, JS., SBE., pt. I, p. 41. 
Cambridge History of India, p. 29 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, XIII, p. 236, 
Sir Ashutosh Memorial Volume, p 21, I 
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5. The Mathura antiquities are only about a century older than 
the date on which the Jain Sañgba was divided into two sects, and they 
rightly show the signs of the Svetambara origin at the time. The 
inscription of the Svetambara ganas, etc, inscribed on the Digambara 
or naked images bears testimony to taís fact and shows that the Svetam- 
baras were the dissenters from the original Sangha and took pains to 
connect themselves with hoary antiquity. The Mathura antiquities 
show a topsy-turvy condition of the Jain Saügha of the time, which 
was but natural for a Sangha, which was divided just within a hundred 
years of their existence, Hence it does not carry the age of the Svetam- 
bara sect beyond the Ist century B.C. But the mention of the loss of. 
the Jain Canon, in conformity with the Digambaras’ belief, is found in 
the Hathigumpha inscription of the 2nd. century B,C, The fact that 
only naked images were installed at that time, and the fact that these 
naked images were under the sole management of the Digambara sect, 
prove the greater antiquity of the Digambaras than the S st&mbaras, . 
The coincidence of the rules of conduct of the Jain munis, as laid 
down in the Digambara Sastras, with those given in the Buddhist litera- 
ture takes us back to the 4th century B.C, at the latest." 

6. The Digambara Sistras do not plead such conservatism as may 
go against the very teaching of y rd Makivira. Their earliest Acarya 
Sri Kundakuxda frankly says ç: “Jinendra preached the doctrine, the 
root of which is Right Faith, to all the followers” Andit is not 
reserved for any particular sect or class of man,* But the present 
conservatism of the Digambaras, which took root during the medizval 
period, when Pauranic Hinduism had its sway in India and particularly 
in South India, where the Digambaras flourished, is a borrowed element, 
And itis far from truth that Digambara Jains did not flourish at all 
. during the Muhammadan period. The pages of the history of these times 
of South India and the enormous collection of the Jain images in the 
Digambara temples, which were consecrated during that period, tell a 
very different talc, If the Digambaras were not a flourishing community 
like the Svetambaras under the Muhammadan rule, was it possible for 
Digambara pontiffs to approach the Muhammadan sovereigns, like 
Alauddin and Aurangzeb, and preach to them the Jain doctrines ?? 


KAMTA PRASAD JAIN 


1 Indian Historical Quarterly, vol, II, p. 698-710. 
2 dargi wat caret जिणवरेषिं fearat । 
3 Studies in the South Indian Jainism, pt, II, p. 132. 


ni A Note „on Haritah Ayasah 


The commentary of Skandasvamin offers a new explanation of 
` the expression “Haritah ayasah? etc. in Rks x, 96,3,4, 8 of the 
Rg-veda. In Rk x,96,3, we have "Vajirah haritah ayasah" which 
has been ordinarily explained as Indra's Vajra being of karita colour 
and made of Ayas, Moreover in Rk x,56,4 we have Indra’s person 
coloured as haritah, and he himself is of Ayas ie. as if made of Ayas 
itself. Thus the identification of Ayas with ‘harita’ is quite apparent. 
Griffiths translates Zazitah! in Rk x,96,3, as ‘golden hued’ and golden 
coloured’ and also ‘yellow,’ Ludwig does it as ‘tawny’ ie. 'copper- 
coloured' (thus favouring the conception of Ayas tobe like copper) 
_ commenting—*perhaps with reference to the effect of anger in the 
face" Again Gritfiths translates haritah in Rk x,96, 4, and 8 as 
‘golden yellow’ as well as 'tawny-hued'2 Here Indra's harita beard 
and harita hairs Griffiths translates as ‘yellow’ and haribhih vajibhin 
as ‘tawny coursers’, “Most of the Vedic scholars have done the same, 
So we see that haritah is translated by Vedic scholars as ‘tawny or 
copper-coloured’ and ‘yellow or golden 

In the first place we have in Yàska's Nirukta 'haritah adityasya’s 
by which the colour of the'rising sun has been described as harit. 
The reddish hue of the rising: sun at once leads every scholar to 
explain harita as ‘tawny -or copper coloured, whence it becomes easy 
to identify Ayas with copper. But such a :conception, as we believe, 
introduces into the Vedic literature an error which we will presently 
see. Again among the synonyms for ‘hiranya’ or gold, Yàska puts 
.ayas, Soit is easy to identify harita with ayas and conceive it to 
be of yellow or golden colour. But this also is an apparent error as 
we shall presently explain 

Now let us deal with the first point, viz, the explanation of the 
expression “haritah adityasya.”” Skandasvamin explains it as 
"haritavarpara$mayah pratarüdityasya," ie, identifying harita with _ 
the colour of the morning sun. Along with ‘haritah adityasya’ we 
have another expression in Yaska’s Nirukta as “Syavah Savituh,"? 
explained by the JVrwa commentators a '*dhüsaráruno varnah, i.e. 


Griffiths, Rk, X,i96,3; ` 2 Griffiths, Rk., X. 96,4. 
3 8४, i 4 Nir, Nigh, 1, 15 
5 1bid, 1, 2, . 6 Lbidi, 1, 154 
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the tawny colour of sun-rise,’  Skandasvamin explains this as the Sun 
becomes Syava or Syama,’ at its rise (“savituh kale Syamavarna 
bhavanti), That “haritah adityasya" is thus quite distinct from 
“gyavah savituh” is clearly apparent, the former meaning the colour of 
the morning sun, while the latter signifying its colour just before and 
at its rise. Thus we have “Syiva’=“dhiisardrunavarna” or tawny 
hued, while “haritah’’=“prataradityasya,” becomes clearly identified 
with the colour of the morning sun, Now let us clear up this distinc- 
tion by explaining what do we mean by “pratah’” and “arunah” 
respectively. EE 3 i l 

The term ‘pratar’ comes from the root ‘ata’, which means “ata 
sātatyagamane”, ie, coming in full form, in reference to the Vedic 
text (Rk. 1, 30, 4)—"Ayam u te samatasi", The term even in later 
times means “nirantara prapane”, ie. ‘recieving or getting fully’.® 
Thus ‘pratah’ (pra+ata+ar—de) means [pras utkarsah, elevation] 
'fsamyak ‘agatah prapto và", ie. fully appeared, Hence it signifies 
the time when the Sun is quite up in the horizon and fully appear- 
ed, ie, when it is in full brilliance, whence we derive its meaning 
‘morning’, 

Again according to the Hindu traditional conception pratah 
or morning is “Siiryodayavadhitrimhiirtakalap,—yatha ^ "prátah 
kalo muhürtüm trīn saügavas tavad eva tu"? ie, three muhürtas 
after the complete appearance of the Sun. Now what isa ‘muhiirta’ ? 
“Muhtrta=dvadagaksanaparimitah kalah” or  "Ghatikadvayam,"5 
ie. 49 minutes, ('Ghatika' 24 minutes, ‘ksana’=4 minutes, 'Muhürta' 
-e4XI!2 or 24X2=48’), Therefore, ‘prāta? means 3 X 48 = 1447, ie, 
2 hrs 24 mi, from the complete appearance of the sun, i.e, after sunrise, 

Again ‘Arunah’ [R-+-unan, ghe] comes from the root R= prápane, 
i.e, getting, appearing, which does not signify the complete appearance 
as does ‘pratah’ with the prefix ‘pra’, The lexicographers explain 
‘Arunah’  thus:-—'Arunab'—'dhüsarab', 'avyaktaragah, "isadrakta- 
varnah,®  'Sandhyaragah, ‘Kapilavarnah’;7 ‘Sa tu siiryodayat 
pürvam muhürttadvayakalah, yatha catasro ghatikah pratararunodaya 
ucyate; yatinàm snanakalo’yam gangàmbhabsadr$ah smrtah.”* Thus 


Aruna — dawn, which is tawny. 


I 

2 Vide Sebdakalpadrima, . 3 Ibid. also Tithitattva. 
4 Amarakosa. > 5 Rijanirghanta, 

6 Amarakosa. 7 Medini. 

8 Brahmavaivertapurina. 
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according to Hindu conception and tradition and the theological 
doctrine, ‘Aruna’ (which is the bathing time of the yatis) means 4 
ghatikas ie, 4x 24=96' or 1 hr. 36 mi, before the complete appearance 
of tie Sun, Thus by prátab we have the time 2 hrs. 24 mi. after the 
disperse of ‘Aruna,’ the duration of which is r hr, 36 mi, before the 
time known as prátah. From this it must be understood that in 
sunrise we have first ‘Aruna’ for I hr. 36 mi. and then ‘pratah’ following 
it with a duration of 2 hrs, 24 mi., the time after this being called the 
day.! - 

So ‘haritah,’ according to the explanation rendered by one of the, 
oldest commentators on tne Vedic literature, viz, Skandasvamin, as 
"Haridvarpà ra$mayah pratah idityasya,” signifies the colour of the 
morning sun, i,e., of the sun from its complete appearance in the sky 
in the east (after thé disperse of dawn) up to 2 hrs, 24 mi., which is dis 
tinguished from “Syava ” "dhüsararugavarga" or the tawny copper 
colour of the dawn, having for its duration up to 1 hr, 36 mi, i.e, just 
up to the approach of pratah or the complete appearance of the Sun, 

Anu examination of the actual phenomenon of sunrise explains 
and confirms the idea more vividly. Every one is quite familiar 
with it. On observing the phenomenon day to day we find that 
just at the gradual break of dawn there appears faint light in 
the sky clearing up the nightly gloom, Then the east side is seen 
glowing. The hue at first faintly reddish gets brighter and brighter 
and the sun’s orb all red around makes its appearance.? Soon the 
reddish hue becomes more brilliant and then it disperses altogether, 
the Sun looking bright and brilliant itself (like damask steel) with - 
not a tinge of reddish hue around it and shines now fully Now 


I The whole of this argument, which we have derived from the. 
dictionaries and the abhidhanas of the. middle ages, is still quite 
applicable to our Vedic interpretations ofthis particulartype, Since 
in the rising of the Sun there could not be contemplated any difference 
between that happened during the Vedic times and in the later ages, 
Further the Hindu: ritualistic conceptions of sblutions which derive 
their authority from the Vedas have not. undergone even up to this day 
any change whatsoever, So it is traditionally followed even up to the 
present times, i 

2 Zimmer is somewhat correct up to this point only, but falls 
into an error by identifying this colour with haritah dyasah as will 


be clearly seen from our argument I 
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according to the Hindus, the time from the appearance of the faint- 
est streak of light or dispelling of darkness just at the break of dawn, 
up to the complete dispersion of the reddish hues around the Sun, is 
called ‘Arunodaya,’ and the length of this time has been reckoned 
to be r hr. 36 mi, up to the full appearance of the Sun. Just after this 
and following it immediately, we have the ‘pratah’ time, ie, the time 
when the Sun appears in full brilliance and its duration is reckoned 
to be 2 hrs, 24 mi. from the complete disappearance of all reddish hue 
around the Sun. After this 2 hrs. 24 mi, the Sun becomes very strong 
and can no longer be called ‘the morning sun';as just then the day 
breaks in, Thus after the passing away of night, we have first ‘dawn’ 
(1 hr, 36 mi.), next we have ‘morn’ (2 hrs, 24 mi.), then follows the ‘day 

Thus the Hindu Almanac gives the time for the sunrise on Tuesday 
the 27th February 1917 as at 6 hrs, 28' 52" AM.! Now what happen- 
ed to our observations this day was that the Sun at this time, 
was just quite free from the reddish hues of dawn all round it and 
appeared to us in full brilliance, like a polished iron or steel disc, 
faintly bluish with dazzling brilliance as that of a damask blade,2 
Repeated observations have confirmed our experience and the same . 
effect would be upon every observer also. Thus from our own actual 
experience of sunrise we can boldly identify the colour of the *morning 
sun’ with that of the polished iron or steel, Hence we can now un- 
derstand the reason of Yaska’s putting the term harah along with 
those signifying brightness (Nir. Ngh. I, 17). The term haritah is 
derived from it meaning ‘tejah’ or ‘brilliance’ (Nir. Ngh. I, 15). 





I This point is-highly and most particularly important, fora 
child born just before sunrise or even at dawn, will be considered 
according to Hindu Astrology, to have been born on the previous 
date, and its horoscope will be cast according to the planetary posi- 
tions of that date though with proper reference to the particular 
moment of its birth, 

2 Quite in conformity with the appearance of the polished steel 
made from Indian Wootz, the method of manufacture of which article 
is similar to that of Ayas described in Rk X, 72,2. (vide 'Iron and 
Steel in the Rg-vedic Age’—(by the Author), L.H.Q., vol. V. no. 3). 

Also cf, Dr. Pearson's opinion on “Indian Wootz, (Phil Trans, 
Royal Society, England, vol 85, 1795, pp. 343f)—"It vies with the 
finest steel in its polish," 
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Thus satisfied by a pure phenomenal evidence, one can easily see 
what the Rg-vedic bard meant by identifying Indra's person, hairs, 
beard with haritah, i.e. all in brilliance, which again can never be tawny 
or copper-coloured or golden or yellow, according to the symbolic 
representation’ of Hinduism, For ‘Indra’ ia the Rg-veda is not the 
Pauranic Indra but the Sole God—'Brahman' (Rk X, 81, 3)? identi- 
fied with the Narayana of later conception, and the Satviki or the 
very pure form (of brilliance) of the Hindus Sole God can never be 
represented by Rajasiki or passionate one (of reddish hue)? So even 
from such a point of view the idea of tawny or copper coloured ‘Indra 
altogether fails, 

Further we have to discuss one more argument on ‘haritah’ intro- 
duced by Ludwig who conceiving ‘Indra’ to be in an attitude of rage 
as in Rk X, 96,3, hurling his thunderbolt, rendered the explanation 
of haritah as “tawny with rage” But admitting Indra to be angry 
in Rk X, 96,3, while in the act of hurling his thunderbolt, he cannot 
: be called to be in rage, in calm and serene moments also (unless he is 
sconceived to be in a chronic state of anger always), when in Rk X, 
96, 8, we find him drinking the ‘Soma’ juice and going upon his 
coursers to the place of sacrifices and relieving the distress of the 
- people worshipping him. Thus Ludwig’s argument too becomes 
quite untenable, 

Again ‘Indra’ is said to be of ‘Ayah’ in Rk X 96, 8, Griffiths was 
obliged to translate it as “the Iron one,” also Wilson as * Iron-hearted;" 
as the “copper one" or the “copper-hearted” would. give a quite 
: opposite sense; copper being considered to be a softer metal than 
iron, 





1 Cf, Reg, X, 81, 3—"Vi$vata$ caksur uta vigvatamukho visvato-: 
bühur.uta viévataspat, sam bahubhyam dhamati sam patatrair dyava- 
bhiim! janayan deva ekah. 

«He who hath eyes on all sides round about him, a mouth on 
all sides, arms and feet on all sides, He the Sole God, producing 
` 'earth and heaven weldeth them with his arms as wings together," 

2 The complexion of the various deities, according to the. 
Hindu Sastras is drawn purely with reference to the Gunas—viz., 
Sattviki (pure) Blue or bluish: white or brilliant white Rajasili 
(passionate)—Reddish or brilliant red, or tawny ; Tamasiki—(dark), 
black 
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That the idea of brilliance is firmly and sigidly connected with 
haritah is clearly seen from Rk X, 96, 4, where Indra’s vajte, which 
has been said in the previous Rk as made of ayah and hantah, is 
also spoken of here as hatitah and looking brilliant like 'the morning 
Sun'; and this ídea is fully confirmed by the use of thar? in Rk X, 
96, 8, meaning dispeller of gloom (harati tamah,—Nir, Ngh, I, 15). 
Thus the Rks referred to above in which the expression tharitah’ 
occurs, may be explained as—“Indra’s person, hair, beard, heart 
are all forms of brilliance, i.e. tamoharah or dispeller of gloom,” and 
not as Griffiths translates “* * * * * golden hued, golden coloured 
(i.e. of yellow beard, yellow hair etc.). In Indra are set fast all forms 
of golden (yellow) hue etc,” Thus “Vajra haritah àyasah (Rk X, 96, 
3)” means as Sayana explains thunder-bolt brilliant as polished 
steel, 

Thus from the argument rendered above if may be safely con- 
cluded that the Rg-vedic ‘Ayal; gives a clear preference to the con- 
ception of ‘iron and steel’ to anything else, which proves the existence 
of ‘iron and steel’ in that far remote period of antiquity. 


MANINDRA NATH BANERJEE 


The Sandhabhasa and Sandhavacana 


Prof, Vidhusekhara Sastri in an article published in the Jadian Histo- 
rical Quarterly (1928, pp. 287f£.) has tried to determine the exact mean- 
ing of the expression Sandhadhasa, He has collected a large number 
of facts which justifies us in rejecting the old interpretation suggested 
by Mahàmahopadhyaya H, P. Sastri as “the twilight language" (&o- 
ündhüsi bhasa), There can be no doubt that the proper reading of 
the expression is Samdhabhasa, and not Sandhya-bhas8, though it occurs. 
in a large number of badly copied Nepalese manuscripts. The large 
number of texts quoted by Prof. Vidhusekhar 85501 has enabled him 
to‘ interpret it as Gbhiprayika vacana or neyartha vacana, i.e, “inten- 
tional speech." This interpretation is in agreement with the Chinese 
translation of the word as “secret, hidden," and thus “that of which the 
sense is to be made clear" (= neyirtha). Abhipravika means that “it is 
intended to imply or suggest something different from what is ex- 
pressed by the words.” (V. S. Sastri, Joc, cit, pp. 293-294). 
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I leave it undecided for the present whether the expression 
Sandhivacana was used in the ancient texts like the Saddharma- 
pupdarika to emphasise on any deeper meaning of the particular 
texts in connection of which it is used, But there is no doubt 
‘that it was used as a symbolical language for "meaning something 
differént from what is expressed by the words" in the later Buddhist 
texts belonging to the Vajrayana and the Sahajayina, It is evident 
even from the Caryicaryaviniscaya published by Mm. H, P. Sastri, 
The expressions like “xagara bahivé domi tohori kuia” (p. 19), 
“alit kalit vita rundhela" (p. 14), "Kabkolapriyabola-melakatayünanda 
sphürat-kundaraüh] Sadyah sodhita sahilalitikarah kaliiijaras cakrinah|| 
(comm. p. 33) etc. cannot convey any meaning, if interpreted literally, 
We have, therefore, to assume that there is some hidden meaning in 
them. l 

The Hevajratantra, a canonical text of the Vajrayana, not yet 
much studied, contains a chapter on the Sandhzbhags, It gives the 
clues to the interpretation of many symbolical words (Sandhāvacana) ` 
used fn the Vajrayine and Sakajayāna literature, It is difficult to 
determine the age of the Hevajratantra at present but it must have 
been compiled before the.beginning of the eleventh century A.D. 
when it was translated into Chinese by Fa-hu (Tokio edition, xxvii, 
3. There is also a Tibetan translation of the text. The great 
importance of the text in the Gajrayana literature may prove that 
it probably belonged to the very early days of the Vajrayina (7th-8th 
centuries A.D.), E 

The 13th Chapter! of the Hevajra deals with the Sandhabhüsa — 
(Hevajra-sarvatantranidana-sandhabhisa nina patalal) (n this Chapter 
Sandhibhist is characterised as the mahasamaya (= Chinese ia san- 
séiye, great Sanaya) of the yogis, and also as "the great language” 
(mahabhigam) and is “full of the meaning of doctrines” (Samaya sanketa’ 
vistavam). The Chinese translation of the text is a faithful one, The 





I This corresponds to the 3rd Chapter of the 2nd Kalpa of the 
Sanskrit manuscripts, The Sanskrit mss. of the text are divided into 
two Kalpas, of 10 Chapters each, In Chinese translation, however, the 
numbering of ‘the Chapters is continuous; thus the 3rd Chapter of 
Kalpa Il=Chapter 13; I have consulted three mss, of the Hevagra- 
tantra,—the ms. in the Nepal Darbar Library (D.), that in the possess: 
ion of Prof. G, Tucci who kindly lent it to me (T) and the last one 
in my possession (P), 
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word Sandhabhist is rendered as fang pien shuo,"* — Fang-pieu means 
aupiyibam (Mahāvyutpatti, Sakaki, 5339), Rosenberg (Vocabulary 
- p.222) interprets fang pien shuo as Caupacirikah. Fang-pien is used 
here as an equivalent of Samaya, ie, special doctrine of the school 
represented by the Hevajra-tantra, The doctrine is summarised in 
one stanza which occurs in the beginning of the ian!ra for explaining 
` the word Zevajra—" I 

Hekarena mahakaruna vajram prajña ca bhanyate/ 

Prajñopayatmakam tantram tanme nigaditam Srnu// 
This is the fundamental doctrine of the @ajrayana as has been explain- 
ed in such works as the Prajitopiyaviniscaya-siddhi of Anaügavajra, 
recently published by Dr, B. Bhattacharyya in the Gekwad’s Oriental 
Series, 

The passage which deals with the Sexdhabhisa has been establish- 
ed from a collation of the three different manuscripts, and the Chinese 
translation :— l 

[ D. fol, 97-95 ; P. 265-275] 

भगवान्नाह-- ..' 

wdsd qamis? एणलमे कचेतसा | 
सन्धाभाषं महाभाषं ससयसद्गेतविस्तरं d 
मदनं aa’ वलं मांसं भलथजं मीलनं तथा i 
MARZI शव:2 pa अख्याक्षरणं4 fuas 
आगतिः प्र क्यं ma’ कृपीटं6 डमरुकं? मतं | 
Wer wu ,रं8 aay’ कालिज्नरं मतं ॥ 
"reni डिण्उिमं प्रोत्ता' कपालं पद्म भाञ्जनं । 
war afa ज्ञेयं व्यञ्जनं मालतीन्धनं ॥ 
यूथं चतुस्मम॑ ita qd कलूरिका खता; । . 
खयन्भू fü ञेयं wal कर्पूरकं मतं d 
महामांसमालिजं प्रोत दीन्द्रिययोगं कन्दुरा0 । ` 
aa वौलमिति77 स्यातं Tae TAZ सतं d 





- 


* For the difficulty in printing I have to omit the Chinese charac- 
ters'all through. The reader can refer to the original text. 


r T. az, P. खेटा; ` 2 wx 3 T, अया P. खाय 
4 P, अस्सा 5 P. निरत्सुकः 

6 D. gite, T. aĝe, P. कृपीटां 7 D. दमरुका, T. डमरुकं, P. saaa: 

8 T. gat, P. ggi, D. कालिंजलं 9 D. eie, T. दिण्डिमं, P. afea 


7० T, qe 11 T, वोलकं i2 anat 
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कुलं पञ्चविधं ख्यातं ahaa भेदितं । 
सन्धाभाषा LAT: SD Ta कौलिकाः ॥ 
डीसी वजुकुलीख्याता नटी पञ्मकूली तथा । 
. "rr Cage चैव दिजा ताथागती2 मता ॥ 
रजकी wget चेव एतासुद्राः सुसिदिदाः । 
आसा शक्रा भवेत्‌ aS’ पूजयिला पिवैत्‌ ब्रती ॥ 
वनृगरभभहासल यन्मया वाथितं लयि । 
ततृसव्यें सादरं ग्राहां सन्धामाषं महद्भूतं ॥ 
योऽभिषिक्तीऽव हेवग्र न वदेत्‌ संघाभाषया । 
समथविद्रोहनं तस्य जायते नाव संशयः ॥ 
इत्युपद्रव Ty ग्रहज्चल विवुद्धोएपि। 
faas यदि वद्चोऽपि सन्धाभाषं न भाषयेत्‌ ॥ - 
खसमयविदां aa यदि न भाषवैदिदं वचः । 
तदाचोभं gA योगिन्य यतुष्णीठजाः ॥ . 
. Rasp म्तन्तनिदान संघाभाषा नाम पटलः ढतीयः À 
The words used in the Sandhabhigm are according to the preceding 
text the futlowing? :— 
madana (ch; mo-nien) = madya 3 Ch. uo she “fruit-provision” ? 
valat (ch. mi-lo)= mürisa ; ch. Reos tchao “search-extract” ? 
kheta (ch, Z'o-/ch2) - gati ; ch, ix, “to go” 
pteksana (ch. óz-/z-#'o-nan) = agati ; ch. Jat, “to come" 
asthyabharana (ch, a-sa-tie-p’o-lo-nan) 
=niramSuka ; ch, Zcor-ao “ratna?” ? — 
damaruka (ch, man-nou-low ?)=krpita ; ch, kou-yin, “drum” 
durdura (ch, #o%-lo-now-/o) =abhavya ; ch, pouo-tò-jen— 
a man of bad qualities 
kalifijara (ch. &oc-eng-jo-/o) - bhavya ; ch, shen-jen “good man” 
r D. अपची, T. चन्डाली, P. anf 2 D. ताथागती, P. तथागता ` 
Instead of the reading wat (Sandia) we have Samdhyā or Sandhya, 
in all the texts, I have, however, accepted the correct reading of the 
word. 
3 The Chinese transcription of the words are indicated within 
brackets, The Chinese translation of the word is given at the end— 
For the Chinese see Tokio XXVII. 3. p. 742 3-10. 
4 The Chinese translation omits two words of the original “Malg- 
. yajam milanam” ond $evah éravah," : 
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dindima (ch, #ing-ni-mou) =asparsa ; ch. vom ich’ ow “not-strike” 
kapala (ch. kiefo-lo)=padmabhajana ; ch. lien-houa-k’¢ “lotus-vase” 
trptikara (ch. Zwang ?-fo-to)=bhakta ; ch, yin-che “food” 
malatindhana (ch, 20-/o-ting = vyafijana; ch. ts'ai-che 

vegetable food” 
gütha (ch, yugn-touo) = catussama ; ch, sseu ping teng “four-equal” 
mütra (ch, 25-40-12) = kasturika ; ch miao-hiang, "good-smell" 

. silhaka (ch. si-lo-kan)=svvambhii ; ch. Zseuen-shteng, “self-born 
8ükra (ch, shou-kie-lo)=karpiraka ; ch. ésao-tso ''create-do" ? 
mahamamsa (ch. 2040-50)  alija ? ch. pao-she “white colour." " 

ch, y&! = ch, siang-ying, “yoga, yukta,” 
bola (ch. #oue-lg-kan) = vajra Rin-kwang, "vajra 
kakkolaka (ch. Eou-lo-kan) = pada ; ch, /en-houa, “lotus” 
[kulam (ch, kou-lien) = ch. pou-lei, ‘class 
varna (ch. fowo-lo-na)=ch, yu fen pie wou fen pie ie, “bhedabheda”]? 
dombi (ch. nos-mz) = Vajrakult ; ch, hin kang fou, “vajra-class 
nati (ch, #a-¢2)= Padmakuli ; ch, Yen howe pou, “padma-class” 
candali (ch. Zs22-2a-E) = Ratnakuli ; ch. pao pou ratna-class" 

. dvijà (ch. zei-jo-to p= táthagati, ch, 70% lai pou, “tathagata-class”’ 
rajaki (ch. danjo-kin) = karmakult, ch, £ze-mo-pou "jc arma-class 
[Mudra (ch.weu-to-lo)=? miao tcheng, “well-achieve” ie., susiddhidih]® 

These are, however, not all the words of the Sendhivacana class, 

as we have many others mentioned in different places, either in the 
commentaries on the Dohas or in the Hevajratantra, I wil only 
mention a few of them here— | 


ait, kali—these two words literally mean “vowels” and consonants,” 
see Bacot, La Grammaire de Thonmi Sambhota, p, 1; ali kali 
candra-strya prajiiopiya—Hevajra (Chap. I); lokajñānena,. 
lokibhisena ca—Caryacaryaviniicaya (comm. p. 15); 





r This séems to be an incomplete and faulty transcription of the 
original kunduru. 

2 Evidently the translator made a confusion here, The original 
text means that there ‘are five classes differentiated by the colours, 
For the five £u/as of the Buddhas see 

3 Miao-tcheng in the Chinese text is wrongly taken as an equi- 
valent of the word mudrd but it is notso, The original says that 
the five madris, dombi, nati, candalt, dvijā and rajakt conduce to 
perfect siddhi, 
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Jalan, rasani, avadAüti—these are the names of. three principal 
of the thirty-two arteries (Jalan prajtiisvabhivena vasanopiya 
samsthita] avadhūti madhyadese tu Erahyagrihakavarjital| 
Hevajra (Ch, I). 

Some of these technical words—bodhicitts, samarasa, karin, giri, 
: evam&ara, etc; have been explained by M. Shahidullah with the help | 
of the commentary in his Les Chants Mystiques (Paris, 1928, PP. 910), . 

Tn the Chapter (atala) which follows the preceding one (Pindartho- 
müma patalah, Chap. 4 of Part II of our mss, of the Hevajra= 
Chap. 14 of the Chinese translatlon, Tokio, XXVII, 3, p. 742) the Lord 
explains some doctrines in the Sandhabhaga, The passage is faith- 
fully transcribed in the Chinese translation (/é/d., p. 722 11-13. We 
will first give the original text as collected from the three different 
manuscripts already mentioned and then Chinese transcription, as given 

_in the translation :— i ix 
कोन्नइरे fox वोला मुत्मुणिरे कक्कोला । 
घण किविड़ हो वाजइ करुणेकि os न रोला।[ 


वहि वल खञ्ज mS «wr fume i 
इले कालिञ्चर पणिअरइ wu ww afar ॥ 


चडसम कस्तुरि सिल्ला कपपर लाइचइ। 
सालइ इन्धन सालितहि भर TRA ॥ 
Www खेट करन्त qum ण माशिषष्र | 
figs me चड़ाविभ्इ जसराविं afore ॥ 


मलअज कुन्दुरुषटइ, डिण्डिम तहिं q वजिअइ u? 


r . कह्नइले, T कोक्षथिरे ; D. किपिदि, P. किपिट ; D.a T. are; P. वेज ; 
D. अइन लोला, T. भनरोला, D.P. वल, T. ty, Chinese चल ; T, djs; D.P. fafaras, 
T. ras . i 

D. हरे ; D. ma; D. ata; P.T. gge; D. aq न भइ, P. वजि : D. omits 
` कपर T. कप्परक; E. eg, T. Sok, P. लाइअइ D. मालती sam, T, मालेइन्धन; D. arate 
` F. सालिश्रतचि, P. सालिंतहि; D. mus, waa, P, T खून, Chinese Feu; D. qu; 
T. uz; P. Rz; D.T. sama; D. न aes, T. न. gfüwz, 2, न afew; D. निरंशकां ; 
P, frige D. wa, D. चड़ावीतहि T. चरवी पुर, P. agitate ; D. जसनार्ति पणी, T. असराव- 
afama, P. लसरावि; D. was, T. मलयाज॑ D. aes, T, ae P. wav ; D. लदि, T, जहि, - 

P. तहि, aaas, T, afer, P, वजौघइ-- I 
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Chinese transcription (p. 742. 17-20). 
kat-lo-yi-li ch’e-a moü-ló mou-ni-li kó-koü-lo/ 
kiu ki-pi-cha hod wei-jo-yi kie-lou-ni-ki a-yi-loü-10// 
ta-hi tso-lo k'ie jo-yi ngé-ch’e mo-ye-nà pi-jo-a-yi/ 
ho-lei kó-leng-jo-lo po-ni-a-yi ze£-202-lou wei-eu/-a-yi]/ 
tso-wu-san-mo kie-cheu-li si-lo +hô kie-pou-lou 16-yi-a-yi/ 
mé-lo yi yin-ta-na so-lei ta-hi p'o-lou hé-yi-a-yi// 
. pi--leng-kie-na k'ie-cha k’ie-leng-ti shou-ta nou jo-ni-a-yi/ 
ni-lien-shou ying-ye tso-2-wei-a-yi 
tan-hi ji-sa-lô p'ou-a-wei po-ni-a-yi/ 
mo-lei-yi-ji Zong-nou-lou wei-cha-yi 
l ning-ni-mo to-hing wei-jo-a-yi//' 
; Mest of the words in the above passage belong to the SanudAaóhüsa. 
The other words are in their Apabhramia forms—thza=to stay, from 
stha ; bijjat "to beat (the drum)” form vidya ; khajjat “to eat" from 
khada ; pijiai “to drink" from piva (?); faniai, "to bow into” from 
pra-nama ; bajiai “to abandon” from varja ; laiai "to take"; khatat, 
karante, miniai, cadabiai, paniai, batat etc. also are to be explained 
as Apabhkraméa forms which we find in the Dokas, The Sandhivacanas 
in the passage are :— I 
kakkola = padma “lotus” 
kibida from kypita=damaruka i€, “drum” 
bala = māīmsa “meat” 
maana from madana = madya “wine” 
kāliñjara =bhavya 
duddura = abhavya 
causama from catussama=githa 
silha from silhaka =svayambhit 
karppura —$ukra f ` 
कवर indhana = vyüdijana 
Żreùkhana = agatz. 
kheta = gati, 
niramsua = asthyibharana 





I net, nou, na, ning, ni stand for ancient ade, ndou, nda etc, 
eul for ft; there is often confusion between nto, and wei for the Chinese 
characters are similar, The vowels are lengthened according to the 
indication in Chinese, The. combination of two consanants has been 
represented by thé 7/us sien, I 
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malayaja=milana “union,” ‘this word, as we have seen 
is omitted in the Chinese translation. The meaning 
is the same as that of £usduru which means dvindriya- 
samyoga, 

dindima = aiparia, 

I do not, however pretend to say that by the substitution of these 
equivalents we can arrive ata clear meaning ; the meaning will still 
remain obscure, That obscurity can only be removed when inter- 
preted in the light of the Vajrayana doctrines, Unfortunately our 
knowledge of the. Vajrayana is stil very meagre, i 


P. C, BACCHI 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA: Studies in Vatsya- 
yanas Kama-sitra, by Haran Chandra Chakladar, Lecturer in 
Anthropology and Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta Uni- 
versity. Greater India Society Publication No. 3 (Calcutta), 1929 

The Greater India Society is to be congratulated on their enterprise 
in collecting together and publishing in a revised form these valuable. 
and searching studies in Vatsyayana's Kamasutra, originally contri- 

‘buted by the -uthor to various periodical publications, ^ Scholars 
have often utilised this remarkable work of Vatsyayana for its side- - 
lights on social life in ancient India: in the early centuries of the 
` Christian era; but no systematic investigation into the interesting : 
materials available in the work as a whole has hitherto been under- 
taken. Apart from its treatment of the- theory and practice of love, 
Vatsyayana’s famous work is important in many . respects, but it is 
somewhat surprising that it has engaged so little attention of the 
serious student, Apart from translations of the work in English, French 
_and German, Peterson, in two papers published as early as 1891-92, 

gave some account, with translations, of two out of 64 sections of. 
this work, dealing with marriage and courtship, and Schmidt utilised 
the sections on sexual matters in his Jmische Erotik; but the other 
no less interesting aspects of the work have not yet, been systemati- 
cally studied. All students of social and literary history of ancient 
India will therefore be grateful to Mr. Chakladar for his critical, 
connected and elaborate treatment of the data fürnished by this im- 
‘portant work; ` I . : | 

The first chapter of these studies, in which the learned professor 

- discusses the preliminary but important question of the date of the 
Küma-sütra, is by far the most interesting to the student of literary 
history. After a careful review. of the literary and historical data 
contained in the work itself, Mr. Chakladar comes to the definite 
conclusion that “the Kámasütra was composed about the middle of 
the 3rd century A.C.” Whether we accept this dating depends chiefly 
upon the view we take of the chronological relation of the Kamar 
sūtra to a number of works and authors, like the Grhya and Dharma 
Sutras of Ápastamba, the Arthasastra of Kautilya, Kalidása and 
Subandhu, about whose dates themselves a great deal of uncertainty 
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„still exists. Itis not possible for us to enter into details: but we 
may be allowed to remark that, while much can be made of the so- 
called historical data, the literary data adduced by the author of ` 
these studies are somewhat indefinite and questionable., Nevertheless, 
the cumulative effect of the evidence collected by his patient research 
certainly points to the great probability of his suggested date, 
although it must be confessed that one and each of his arguments, . 
taken by itself, can be easily challenged, But, unfortunately, this _ 
has been the usual fate of almost all attempts to reach precision in 
regard to the unsolved dates of most of the great Sanskrit works 
and authors,’ It is not our intention to make light of the author’s 
patient endeavour to arrive at a precise date; but precision in such 
matters is well-nigh impossible: While we doubt if an exact dating 
of the Kama-suzra such as the author makes is possible with the present 
data, we still agree with him that the milies which he has suggested 
for Vatsyayana is fair and admissible, And this result in itself is indeed ` 
not negligible, 

The other chapters of these ‘studies deal with some amount of 
fulness with the somewhat controversial subject of the geography of 
ancient India, as can be gleaned from Vitsyayana and as can be^ 
corroborated and supplemented by information derived from other 
sources, The rest of the studies attempts in a very lucid and interest- 
ing manner to give as complete àn account as possible of the social 
life of the period to which Vatsyayana belongs, under the headings. 
“Caste and Occupations," “Arts and Crafts,” “Marriage and Courtship 
“Life of the Nagaraka,” “The Position of Women with a separate 
note on the profession of the courtesan, It is possible that Vatsya- 
yana's work presents a somewhat idealised picture, and the life of 
the Nagaraka that it depicts need not have been either a prolonged 
idyll or a prolonged debauch, but there is at the same time much 
reality in the general picture of Indian society which this interesting 
secular document of a practical nature presents, Mr, Chakladar makes 
à minute and comprehensive study of this highly fascinating subject 
and with a remarkable gift of lucid exposition he reconstructs the : 
picture of the Vatsyayana period, not only for the benefit of the 
serious student but also for the interest of the general reader 


S. K, D 
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LORD HASTINGS AND THE, INDIAN STATES by M. S. 
Mehta, Ph. D. (Taraporevala, 1930). : 

The study of the relations of the Indian: states with the Govern- 
ment of India is a vast and difficult ‘subject. Dr, Mehta acknow- 
ledges this by taking up for investigation a limited period. He is 
thereby. enabled to present ‘to: the world the. results of a thorough 
study of almost every available “material: on the subject, It is only 
when a series of similar monographs have been written that we can 
allow this much talked of subject to rest. . . Ç 

The author does well in choosing the period of the rule of the 
Marquis of Hastings because, though the British dominions in India 
did not reac their present frontiers until forty years later, it was - 
during his, administration that the foundations of British political 
supremacy were laid oii a firm basis. : He starts with .a review of the 
political situation. in India wlien Lord Moira took up the reins of 
office. Lord Moira, on arrival in India, found that the “Ring-fence” 
policy of his predecessors could not be followed “after having taken 
one-half of.the powers of India, under our protection, and made the 
other half our enemies,” Indeed, before coming to India, Moira had 
condemned schemes of conquest. The need of meeting the Pindari 
danger, however, was responsible for a complete change of opinion, 
“Jt was not sufficient to suppress, the Pindaris, Their reorganisation 
must be prevented, Their support must be cut off.” To do this, in 
his opinion, would lead him to hostilities. with the Maratha states. 
From this he was led to consider the revision of existing relations 
with the states advisable. Moira started with a plan for a league 
‘of all the states with the British. Govérnment as its head, They were 
to be internally free, but deprived of the functions of external sove- 
reigüty, But without an appeal to arms such a league was imprac- 
ticable, The ‘Council, however, did not support Moira in his plans. 
Moira's views received further shaping when hecame into touch with 
` Metcalfe and assumed a distinctly military outlook and anti-Maratha 
spirit. The Marathas were now ranked along with the Pindaris as 
constituting two great dangers, and the governor-general had no hesi- 
tation to embark immediately on war, While from the point of view 
of Moira this policy had its justi fication, Dr, Mehta points out that 
` it was not demand ed by the need of preserving the British power, 
first because there was no serious rival to the British in the field, 
and secondly, because the task of extermination of the Pindaris was 
not so indissolubly connected with the subjugation of the indepen- . 
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dent princes, Moira’s attitude towards Sindhia was ‘influenced by 
jealousy of his independence, - If he had secured the co-operation : 
of Sindhia, the task of suppressing the Pindaris would have been . 
comparatively simplified. But in spite of the opposition of his Council, 
the Board of Coritrol and: the Directors, Moira persisted. in his. ag- 
gressive imperialist policy, Moira’s attitude was that if the Marathas - 
possessed neither the power nor the inclination to suppress the Pindaris, 
they must either submit to be ‘considered as accomplices of the 
freebooters, ‘or must place their resources at the disposal of a power 


|. Which will direct them to their proper objéct, ‘Such a policy as ex" 


pressed in the di plomatic and military activities of the British ‘alarmed 
the Marathas, with the’ result that the Pindari campaign developed 
into a general war which facilitated the realisation by Moira of ‘his 
ambition of making the English the ' paramount power in India, Dr, 
‘Melita examines carefully the position: of the Indian states which: 
arises às a resuic of the events of 1817-18. Such a discussion is ex-. 
tremely important because British political sovereignty over India, 
with the exception of the Pu njab, dates from the time.of Lord Hast- 
ings. All the states were completely deprived of external sovereignty. 
But how far were they in full enjoyment .of internal ‘sovereignty ? ü 
To answer this question Dr. Mehta éxamines the amount of interfer- 
. ence exercised by the Company's government in the internal matters 
of the states, He comes to ‘the conclusion that in these matters 
“the states exercised a large measure of sovereign functions, belonging 
to them by original right, But in the discharge of those duties, they 
. were in practice increasingly at the mercy of the British. power," 
He, therefore, considers them only as "semi-sovereign states," P 
Dr. Mehta has tackled the huge miass of records in the India 
- Office with great ability, and both from the point of view of the 
abundant new matter on the subject brought to light, and the manner 
of presentation, the work is. a distinct contribution to the store of his- - 
torical knowledge, | i | 


A, D. ç 
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. THE MAHABHARATA, for the first time critically edited by 
Vishnu S, Sukthankar with the co-operation of other scholars, Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1928-9. Fascicule 2, 3 
and 4 
I We had the pleasure of reviewing in these pages the first fascicule . 
` of the first critical edition of the great epic and of expressing our 
satisfaction with the sound beginning that was made of a truly colossal 
but supremely important task. The second, third and fourth fascicules 
` have in the meantime appeared, fhe third bringing the text of -the 
“ Ādiparva down to the end of the Asttka sub-parvan and the fourth 

almost entirely occupied with the Sambhava sub-parvan. The in- 

stalments have beén small and the publication necessarily slow; but 

the'work bears ample testimony to the careful critical scholarship 

of the.editor and his collaborators,. who certainly deserve congratu- 
lation for the great: and conscientious endeavour they are making 
. for producing, under the circumstances, a fairly reliable text, It is 
a matter of satisfaction that the sound: critical method with which, 
the work was begun is being kept up steadily, and that the editorial 

board is sparing no pains for utilising every possible. manuscript, 
source and tradition. i 

-In the second fascicule additional collations from three Newari, as 

well as one dated Bengali manuscript (from the Dacca University 
Library), are given. The third fascicule is remarkable for the collation 

(from adhydya 26) of an old and unique birch-bark Sarada manuscript 

of the Adiparvan, which has been utilised for the first time in editing 

the Mahabharata text: but unfortunately this only genuine extant 
representative of the old Kashmirian version of the text is incomplete 

and fragmentary, The editor, in‘ a prefatory note to fascicule 3, has, 
. described the version of the text and value of this unique manuscript, 
and has drawn attention to its close alliance to his India Office Codex 
K, which appears to be a late Devanagari transcript of the Adiparvan 
from a Kashimirian Sarada Codex similar to the one now utilised. As 
the Saradi Codex utilised is incomplete and gives the Adiparvan 
"only in fragments, it is a matter of good fortune that the India Office 
Codex, which is now established. as being derived from a similar ` 
source, presents a complete text of the Adiparvan, One would readily ` 
`- realise the value of the fact, when one considers the extreme scarcity 

. of old Sarada manuscripts, as well as the great value of the Kash- 
` mirian. version (which the labours of the editors of the critical text 
have now successfully established) in the reconstruction of the text. 
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One notable result may be mentioned here in this connexion, 
The total number of okas in the reconstituted text of the Adiparvan 
‘is reduced to 7,984 from the usually inflated figures of about nine 
or eleven thousand in different printed editions, Among other con- 
siderations which justify this reduction, the evidence of the Kashmirian 
: version is also important. for this remarkable conclusion, : 

The fourth fascicule, which is just published, is highly interest- 
ing to the textual critic, who is confronted here not only with the 
question of the very . large interpolations in the Southern recension,. 
especially in the Sakuntalà episode (which is twice as long in this 
- recension as in the Northern version), but also with the problem of 
the striking divergence between the Northern and Southern recensions 
in regard to the adhyaya-groupings, The greater reliability of the 
` Northern recension, which in the main agrees with the entire Indian 
tradition, is vindicated, and there is nothing to prevent one from ` 
* agreeing with the editor's succint .and clear statement of the argu- 
ments for and against on this point l it 

It is premature now to pass a final judgment: upon the reconsti- - 
tuted text; and a minute. study of the elaborate apparatus criticus is 
a matter which requires a great deal of time and patience, We have 
however. examined some portions of the reconstructed text, and 
have no hesitation in conceding that with the materials at the disposal 
of the editor nothing better.could have been achieved in the way of 
editing the difficult text, The weighing of divergent readings, the _ 
value of different.manuscripts and recensions, and the setting ‘forth . 
of the final results of the manuscript evidence with succintness and 
- clarity require not only a high degree of philological training, but 
also a clear and sound notion of text-criticism and sobriety of jud g- 
ment, The fascicules so ‘far published give ample evidence of the 
presence of these qualifications in the editors, A very small part of 
the-text has so far been published, but the success of. the publication 
has established, beyond doubt, not only .tlie possibility but also the 
great necessity and value of such a critical edition, So far as one . 
.can judge without going into details, the results are throughout 
striking as well as sound and successful to a remarkable degree 
and alllovers of Sanskrit studies will follow with great.interest the 
labours of Dr. Sukthankar and his colleagues in what promises to 


."mark a new epoch in oriental studies, and remoye the reproach on 


Indian’ scholarship that there is as yet. no scientific edition of the 
great epic, We understand that the promoters of this undertaking 
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are faced with financial difficulties; we therefore make an earnest 
appeal to the Indian public and to all lovers of oriental studies to 
extend their generous help to the successful compilation of this work 
of national importance 


S. K, DE 


THE DIVINE MASTER by Sewaram Singh: Published by 
R. S. Gulab Singh and Sons; Lahore, 1930. 317 pp. EN 

About twenty years ago, the present writer published a: work en- 
titled "A critical Study of the Life and Teachings of Sri Guru Nanak 
Dev.” During the period that has elapsed since then, fresh materials 
have been accessible to the: author and so instead of publishing a 
second edition of his previous work, as originally contemplated by 
him, he has rewritten the life.of Guru Nanak, The contents.of the 
book, the style of writing and even the very title reveal that the 
author took up his pen more as a devotee of Guru Nanak than as 
a critical student of history, sifting evidences to ascertain -the dates 
and facts connected with the life of the great teacher, The life -of a 
saint, if -it is to be inspiring, should come from the peus of such 
` writers whose souls are imbued with the teaching of the Master 
and whose hearts rejoice at the delineation of the incidents of his 
life, Much of the charm of the life of a saint is lost when itis laid on 
the dissection table of a research student. So in'spite of all its short- 
.comings from the historical standpoint, we welcome the book and 
congratulate its author on the production, written con amore as it Is, 
One of the best features of the book is that the author has so nicely 
. interspersed -his , writings with quotations from the original texts 
that one feels as if he is reading the biography of a saint firsthand, 
. It is interesting to read the author's account of the expressions of 
divine mission in Guru Nanak even when he was a mere boy, eg. 
in his games of silence (p. 20), his failure to tend cattle, his notion of 
: charity as a lucrative business, his refusal to learn from the school- 
master who does not know God (p. 24), his: opposition to the brahmanic 
{ceremonies of upanayana, sutaka (p. 46), $rüddka (p. 222), etc 

The writer has at. times tried to draw comparisons between Nanak 
and other teachers, but’ it is unfortunate that he has depended on 
writings which cannot claim even secondhand authority. There 
‘are some similarities between the missions of Buddha and Nanak, 
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eg., opinions about the brotherhood of humanity, and levelling of so- 
cial distinctions, revolt against the existing false and evil practices, 
and these naturally led -both of them to enunciate some principles 
identical in tenor, It is striking that even some of the incidents 
mentioned in this work appear to be a reflection of those ofthe life 
of Buddha, Inthe Lalitavistara, we read of the shadow ofa tree 
` not moving from Buddha's body when he was a mere boy meditating 
in a field and of his refusal ‘to ‘read with a school-master who knew 
much less than himself, Many of Guru Nanak's teachings áre such 
that they may well be attributed to Buddha 

The story of Nanak's watering his distant fields at Kartarpore ` 
from: Hardwar reminds us of the Buddhist story of Matthakundali 
in the Dhammapada-atthakaths (I, p. 30) where a father, who was 
mourning for his dead son, was consoled by a god, who assumed 
the form of a boy crying for the moon. The latter pointed out 
to the former that he was more reasonable in asking for a thing 
which is visible than. the gentleman who was crying for an object 
which is invisible. 

Coincidences are not at all rare between the events in the lives 
of different teachers of the world, Many such coincidences between 
‘ Buddha, Christ and Krsna have puzzled not a few writers of the, 
present day, The truth being one, the extremely rare beings that 
come into the world with.an insight into the Trüth cannot but 
think, act and teach in the same way, It is their disciples who 
without properly understanding the spirit of their teachings, evolve 
sets of principles, and establish new schools of thought, and thus 
draw lines of separation within one humanity. Like Buddha, Nanak | 
` was opposed to extreme austerities or to the eating of meat, Both 
these teachers insisted on the complete eradication of egoism and the: 
purification of body, and mind, Both disliked philosophical specula-. . 
tions, Buddha wanted his followers to dismiss from their minds 
the notion of an Almighty Personal God and condemned thé depen-. 
dence of man on a higher power for salvation, while Nanak and the 
Vaisnava teachers: of the medieval period thought that the best and 
the easiest way of salvation is one’s complete resignation to the will 
of God and the establishment of a communion between. him and 
God through prayer and meditation. Nanak looks like a Vaisnava when 
he says that he is waiting for the bridegroom to whom he will 
be wedded at his death (p. 224), and that it is through humility and 
love and Jap of God's name that one attains salvation. 
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The keynote of Nanak’s teachings like those of other religious 
teachers of India is the destruction. of trsna for worldly things, but 
its distinction lies in the fact that it does not discourage household 
` life and accords a place to women in his church, The constitution 
of his monastic order, the selection of heads, .and’ so forth are: of 
great interest to the students of the Sikh religion, The anecdotes 
regarding his interview with the followers of different faiths 
convincing them of the truth of his views . are thought provoking 
The account of his travels, eg., his visit to Ceylon or Stamboul requires 
‘corroboration by evidences other than those used by thé author; 
so also are the conversions of Macchendra Nath, submission of Baber 
.to' his. admonitions and such other events, In any case, these defici- 
encies do not lessen the merit of the.book, the chief object of which 
is to give an inspiring account of the life and teaching ofa great 
religious teacher -of India—a task which the .author has well 
accomplished. I : 


N, DUTT 


VEDANTA-SYAMANTAKA of Radhadamodara, being a treatise 
on Bengal Vaisnava Philosophy, edited with introduction etc, by 
Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjee, Lecturer in Philosophy, University of 
Dacca. The Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore, 1930. 

This unassuming little volume of some thirty pages of ably edited 
Sanskrit text is highly interesting, not only to tbe student of general 
Indian philosophy but also to ` the student of popular religious cults 
of India, among which Vaisnavism must be counted as one of the most 
important, ‘This work pretends by its title to be a treatise on Vedanta, 
but it is in substance an apolégia of a certain phase of the Vaisnava 

faith. Itis meant really to supply a philosophical background to that 
special development of the Vaisnava faith, known as Bengal Vaisna- 
vism, by attemptiug a somewliat dogmatic reconciliation of the funda- 
mental position of the faith with the general teachings of the Vedanta, 

‘and, in a less degree, of the Samkhya system, In a sense the text 
presents a particular type or development of Vedanta thought, which 
the editor chooses to characterise as "The Bengal School of Vedanta, 
but the real object of the author is to find a support and authority for 
his Vaisnava doctrine of the worship of Krsna and Radha, in the ortho- 
dox philosophical systems, chiefly in the Upanigads and the Vedanta 
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Although Radhadamodara does not entirely reject Samkhya ideas, the. 
` editor is undoubtedly right in classifying him with Jiva Gosvamin, 
rather than with Vijfianabhiksu, for refufing to clothe the sectarian 
tenets of his school in a Samkhya garb, In some other respects also, 
as the editor has shewn in his learned preface, Radhadamodara shows 
points of contact as well as difference with Jiva Gosvamin, Like 
Tiva Gosvamin he accepts §abda as the sole authentic gramána ; but 
unlike Jiva he interprets $227 more liberally as embracing the whole 
of šzw#, and not merely the puranas and the smrtis, But in practice 
the author reduces §abde generally to dogmatism, and the procedure 
that he adopts is naturally not argumentation so much, as citing of 
authorities of all kinds. Of the five prameyas, which Ràdhadamodara 
next takes up in five short sections (called Rirapas), the most impor- 
tant and interesting are the first two—Išvara and Jiva, in which he 


`. takes up a definitely theistic and dualistic attitude, prompted by his 


devotionalism. His Iévara is by no means the Vedantin's Tévara, and 
he goes even to the length of accepting a plurality of Jivas, putting ` 
little store by the abled or the adhyüsa theories, He next deals with 
Prakrti, but his treatment generally follews the Samkhya theory, and 
as such is devoid of interest; while his discussion of Kala and Karma 
which are taken up next can hardly be regarded as possessing much: 
value or originality, either from the philosophical or from the doctrinal 
point of view, Radhadamodara puts emphasis indeed on kakti, but 
it is remarkable that he insists also upon knowledge and would regard 
bhakti itself as a form of knowledge 

The text has been edited from two manuscripts, one of which 
` belongs to the Dacca University Library and the other to the Benares 
Sanskrit College, - In the brief but well written introduction the edi- 
tor discusses the authorship of the work and gives a fairly full analysis 
of the main features of its doctrines. The introduction, in which the ` 
editor does not make too much of his author, nor of his own work as 
an editor, is very modest in tone, but it is very complete, clever and : 
accurate, There is an appendix, in which great pains are taken to 


trace the numerous quotations from §ruit, smrti, urīna and other ^ ' 


texts. -Inspite of a few misprints the printing is good and clear. The 
work will certainly form a notable addition to the very few well edited 
Vaisnava texts of the Bengal School 


S. K, DE 
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The MIMAMSANYAYAPRAKASA or APADEVI: A treatise 
. on the Mimamsa system by Apadeva—Translated into English with - 
‘an introduction, transliterated Sanskrit Text, and glossarial index, 
by Franklin Edgerton, Salisbury Professor.of Sanskrit and Compara- 
tive Philology in Yale University, Humphrey Milford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, : 

It wasa general impression among Indian scholars that the in- 
_ terests of Indologists in Europe and America were concentrated on 
Vedic Philology and Indian Archaeology ; and coming down to classic- 
al Sanskrit, their: pre-occupation with the literary, ‘philological 
and historico-chronological aspects, of Indian culture was thought to 
be too absorbing to admit of their attention being effectively diverted 
to the philosophical achievements of ancient and medieval India, 
Barring a few outstanding Indianists, who addressed themselves to 
attacking the citadel of Indian philosophy, but whose trophies con- 
sisted merely in the conquest of the bare fundamentals of one or two 
systems, it must be admitted that the impression of inadequacy of 
attention on the part of Western scholars, so far as this particular 
feld was concerned, was not without a foundation, It is therefore 
we welcome the present publication. 

The Mimàmsà system is admittedly one of the most abstruse of 
Indian systems of thought ; and on account of its emphasis on dry-as- 
dust details of technical scholasticism and its lack of metaphysical 
interest, this system has fallen into comparative neglect even in the 
land of its birth. The swift disappearance of Vedic ritualism has 
‘most probably contributed to the present. decadence of interest in the I 
Mimamsa system, which was, hówever, one of the most powerful 
disciplines even down to medieval times, But though it may have 
outlived its practical usefulness in the national religious life of 
presentday India and though it may possess little or no speculative 
interest for its own sake, the importance of the Piirvamimamsa as 
'a theoretical study can neither be ignored nor gainsaid. It isa 
truism to say that the Vedanta is the most widely studied system 
at the present day and its preponderating speculative interest, combined 
with its crusade against ritualism either as an independent vehicle 
of emancipation or as an integral part of spiritual illumination, has 
contributed more than anything else to the downfall of the Karma- 
mimamsa, which drew its vitality from ritualistic activism, But it is 
undeniable that the Mimamsa has very essentially influenced the Ved- 
= Antic: methodology, and a thorough mastery of even Saikara’s Vedanta 
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requires ‘a firm grounding in the fundamentals of the Karmamimamsa 
Not to speak of the epistemology of the Pūrvamīmāmsā which has 
been. wholesale adopted ‘by Satikara’s followers with slight modifica- 
tions, the rules of interpretation of Upanigadic texts have. been bodily 
transplanted from the former. The repudiation of organic relationship. 
between the two Mimamsas is rather formal and Saükara's Bhasya 
is replete with Mimamsa maxims and the entire host of post-Sanka- 
ran writers have freely drawn upon the Mimamsa literature for weapons 
of offence and defence alike. It is indeed as impossible to gain 
mastery over Sankara’s Vedanta. without a thorough Mimainsa training 
as it is to master modern European Philosophy without a preliminary i 
l knowledge, of science, So in this respect the importance of the 
` Mimàmsá is indisputable, The influence on the Vedanta is mentioned 
by us only as a typical instance, `The Mimamsa has got to be 
studied on its own account.for its linguistic speculations and in 
‘this matter its influence. on the schools of Nyàya and Vyākaraņa is ` 
too pronounced to be denied, Of course, the latter systems occupy ` 
themselves for the most part with traversing the Mimamsa doctrines. 
but that does not take away from their indebtedness, Our present 
author has done a signal service to the cause of scholarship by draw- - 
ing the pointed attention of scholars to the rich: harvest of linguistic 
‘speculations in the Mimamsa field, which only waits to be garnered . 
by assiduous votaries cf learning. The Mimamsa is nothing if it is ` 
not a science of exegesis, and the principles of interpretation, that it | 
has evolved, have been. borrowed without réserve by other systems 
of thought, notably by the science of law and jurisprudence, The 
importance of the Karmamimamsa, therefore, both ‘as a propedeutic ` 
` discipline and as.an independent system of thought, .cannot.be un-. 
“derrated and its neglect on the contrary will spell. dilettantism, which 
is the very negation of all true scholarship 
The Mimamsi-nyaya-prakaga is one of the most difficult works in 
'the whole range of Sanskrit philosophical literature and in point of in- 
trinsic worth it stands on the same level with the Vedantaparibhaga 
of Dharmarajidhvarindra, . It is the «most reliable introduction to 
‘the Mimamsa system and no student of Mimamsa can afford to ignore 
it, It was indeed a matter of hardship for students that it had no 
suitable commentary. . The Bháttalaükàra of the author's own son 
is rather an independent treatise and does not at all care to elucidate 
thetext, It is, therefore, of little use to students, 1 But within recent 
years a masterly commentary was written on the text by Prof, Chin- 
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'náswami Sastri òf Benares Hindu University and this has proved a 
veritable boon 10 the student-folk. ' Prof. Edgerton has followed this 
` learned commentary in his translation of the text and in the notes 
he has appended : l 

Prof, Edgerton’s work gives a correct text and an excellent English 
translation, which will be understood even without reference to the 
text. So even those who possess only a smattering of Sanskrit will 
` benefit by it. The translation is reliable and faithful. The footnotes 
supply the sources of the topics of discussion and other necessary 
informations, calculated to facilitate the understanding of the text, 
All technical words occurring in the text have been put together in 
a glossarial index and their meanings have been explained in English. 
"The learned introduction and the summary statement of the contents 
of the work will help the student to understand tbe subject-matter at 
a sweep. The Vedic references and quotations have been traced to 
their sources and where they could not be: bodily affiliated to the: 
original texts, approximate sources and coritext have been conjecturally 
indicated, A noteworthy feature of the work is its division into . 
appropriate sections with suitable headings.. We have compared the 
translation with the text very carefully and we confess that we -have 
been satisfied with its accuracy, n 

Before bringing this review to a close we wish to draw the attention 
of the learned author to one or two minor points, where we fail 
to see eye to eye with him, Sec, 60 avarodha— contradiction’ or 
‘annulment? does not seem to represent the correct value of the. 
word, It rather denotes the meaning of ‘limitation’ or ‘restriction’, 


'. Utpattisista-dadhyavarodhat’ means ‘as it is limited or restricted 


to the sour milk prescribed in the origimative injunction’, P. 174.350. 
Visesapeksinah —requiring specific cases (of application). “A special 
exception' would rather give a' wrong impression As regards 
| ürüdwpaktüraka, Pt. Chinnaswami paraphrases arat by skit (directly) 
In the sec, 183, Arūdupakāraka has been rendered by Prof, Edgerton 
as ‘directly contributing actions’, -The Professor further observes on 
p. 281, "The .word. ‘agit here means instantly, not distantly as it is ` 
erroneously taken by G. Jha, The Prabhakara School, 181, and Keith, 
: Karmamimáüsa, p. 88." The dridupakirakas are those subsidiary 
: actions, which do not assist or benefit the material and the like 
which are the constituent factors of a sacrifice. They ‘are supposed 
directly to contribute to the fruition of the grand unseen result 
(garamupürva) which is the objective of the whole ceremony, They 
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are thus distinguished from the sannipatyopakarakas, which directly 
assist the constituents of a sacrifice, An aradupakaraka has thus no 
medium (dvara) on which it can function; it only contributes to the 
` grand result, Butas this grand unseen result eventuates after the 
completion of the whole sacrifice and is thus separated by a distance 
of time from the suppleinentary unseen results, produced by the sai- 
nipatyopakürakas, the subsidiaries (Zradupakirakas), which only con- 
tribute to the fruition of the grand-unseen result, are said to be ‘dis- 
tantly beneficial! And this interpretation is corroborated by the 
Vedantakalpataru, ‘Grad dūre phalaptirvasiddhiv upakarasca, tasya 
hetubhutün? (p. 53, Vedantakalpataru under the Bhamati, Br.-Sū, 
"Bhasya, r.r.1 N,S.Edn.). Mallinatha too observes ‘sannipatya sannikrsya 
avyavadhünata iti yavat—ürüd durüd vy avadhinata iti yavat. (Ekàva- 
htarala, p. 4७ K. P, Trivedi's edn.) Dr. Jha’s interpretation is, there- 
fore, not wrong and it only emphasises another side, which follows 
as a corollary from the circumstance of its direct assistance to the 
main action, which fructifies after the entire ceremony is over. 


SATKARI MOOKERJEE 


SHREEGOPAL BASU MALLIK LECTURES ON VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY, delivered (December, 1925) by S. K, Belvalkar M.A, 
. PH, D, under the auspices of the University of Calcutta, Part I: 
Lectures 1-6, Poona: Bilvakufija Publishing House, 1929, Pp. xv + 
240. 

One might complain, on reading these Lectures, that their title is 
misleading, There is more of philological than philosophical matter in 
them, and the Lecturer appears to be more concerned with textual and 
historical questions than with the exposition of Vedanta philosophy. 
One might naturally feel that the work is that of a Sanskritist rather 
, than that of a philosopher. But the Lecturer makes ample apology for 
his procedure. His aim is more to write a history of Vedantic spe- 
culation than merely give'a résumé or criticism of the contents or view- 
points of Vedanta philosophy, about which there is already no dearth 
of lucid and learned accounts, His task is more chronological than 
logical; and in tracing the historical development of the particular 
philosophical system it has been -necessary for him to discuss at the 
outsét the difficult but important textual and historical questions, which 
have not so far engaged.as much attention of the competent scholars 
as they deserve, In matters concerning Indian Philosophy the 
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Sanskritist cannot very well be separated from the philosopher. It 
is, on the other hand, not possible for any one to ignore the philosophi- 
cal content in tracing the historical development of a discipline, and 
our Lecturer has certainly not done so; but every writer must be ' 
judged by the limitation which he chooses to impose upon his task, 
and we have no right to be disappointed if he has not gone beyond it 
The Lectures proceed much on the same lines as those adopted 
by the Lecturer in the second volume of his more extensive Joint work 
on the History of Indian Philosophy (Creative Period), and the value 
of the procedure, which involves a departure from the usual method 
followed in recent writings on Indian Philosophy, will.be found amply 
justified by its striking results 
` Itis indeed well that the Lecturer has thought it proper not 
to add'one more volume to the already large but necessarily stereo- 
typed bulk of expository literature on Vedanta. Such a volume with 
its freshness or soundness of scholarship would have been welcome from 
the pen of Dr. Belvalkar; büt it was probably a wiser decision which 
made him depart from the beaten track, To the orthodox student 
of Vedanta this will hardly make an appeal, but this consistent and 
painstaking application of the stricter critical and historical method 
to a subject to which it has not yet been systematically applied has 
also its great value, It is not expected that all will agree with all the 
suggestions and conclusions of the Lecturer, and many of the theories 
` require more working out in detail; but there cannot be any doubt 
that the endeavour has resulted in a very refreshing and stimulating 
volume. Although at times written somewhat enthusiastically and 
_without the philosophic restraint of a technical scholar, there is yet 
much in it that demands close and scholarly consideration ; and the 
- historical contribution, by which the, Lecturer wants chiefly to be 
judged, must be regarded as the most important and valuable part 
of the work. 2A 
It is not possible nor necessary to enter here into all the ques- 

tions raised by these lectures, and some of them are highly .controver- 
sial in character, The Lecturer’s scheme of a meticulous splitting up 
the Upanigads into smaller units and arranging them elaborately in 
chronological stratification is, for instance, a suggestion which deserves 
close and careful scrutiny and discussion, especially as this arrange- 
ment cannot always be accomplished from an entirely objective point 
of view, but necessarily involves some amount of subjective valuation, 
Whatever view may be entertained regarding the value of his con- 
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clusions on this topic, there cannot, however, be any: doubt as to the . 
importance of the line of investigation sugges ted by him, and of the 
data collected by his patient, and painstaking research in his larger 
work, After dealing with Upanisadic Vedanta in Lecture II, which 


- practically summarises, somewhat rapidly, what the Lecturer, has’. 


already expounded at greater length in the larger volume referred 


to above, the Lecturer passes on to Vedanta in the Bhagavadgita 


in Lecture III, There is, however, little of Vedanta itself 10 the 
lecture, which is really a study in the textual and interpretative cri- 


` ticism of ` the Ga, involving a summary, which is also a running 


commentary,.of the text, and a criticism of Garbe’s well-known theory 
on the subject, The Lecturer’s view seems to be that the .syncretic 
philosophy of the G4# is a designed attempt made by the followers 
of the old Srauta ‘religion’ to uphold ‘orthodox Brahmanism against 


‘the disruptive forces of what he calls pre-Buddhistic-“thought-ferment 


by theans of a synthetic philosophy, which tempered Upanisadic 
Vedanta with the new popular cult of Bhakti, One may not agree 
with Garbe’s somewhat hyper-critical splitting up of the text, and. 
the Lecturer is probably on the right track in finding fault with such an 
attitude ; but it is still possible to maintain that ‘the Gig is essentially’, 
and chiefly a devotional document (and not a designed attempt or a 
‘systematic philosophical treatise) tempered by Upanigadic Vedanta and 


_ other matters, It cannot be seriously doubted that its central interest 


lies not so much ‘in its: so-called synthetic (but really eclectic) 
philosophy, .as in its clear-cut doctrine of Bhakti. The possibility of its 
being but a handbook of orthodox Brahminism is a. good theory, I 
but lacks ‘corroboration, The next Lecture IV, which) discusses . 
the question conceraing the multiple authorshi p of and evidence of. 
“stratification” in the Vedanta-sitra is an able and suggestive study, 
and, so far, no recognised history of Indian philosophy bas seriously 
considered the problem from -this point of view: but the chapter is 


really a further working out of the Lecturer's views already express" -` > 
` ed, for instance, in his articles on the subject in the Indian Philoso-. 


phical Review, 1918 and in the Garbe-Festgabe, 1927. In Lecture V 
on Gaudapada and his Aarzbi, the Lecturer is right in rejecting 


.. Walleser's unsound theory which tries to destroy the individuality 
`of Gaudapada, but. the Lecturer's attempt at meeting the views 


of La Vallée Poussin and Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya about the. 
genuineness of the fourth prakarana and about.the relation of the 
Karika to the Mandtikya-Upanisad is hardly convincing, The last 
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Lecture stops, with an account of the life and times of Sankara: 
but much of it is taken up with upholding K. B, Pathak’s views 
‘about Sankara's date, and with the difficult task of separating. the 
genuine from the spurious works lumped upon the great philosopher, 
In recent standard treatises on Indian philosophy all the four hundred 
separate works ascribed to Saükara are more or less indiscriminately 
‘accepted ; but the Lecturer's procedure, if it can be further supported 
by more detailed evidence, is certainly sounder for a proper recon- 
struction of the philosophy and religion of Satikara 
Although elaborated at leisure, the work does not appear to have 


completely divested itself of the intended form of lectures and its some- ` 


what popular character. As such, it is in execution much inferior 
to the Lecturer's History which is certainly amore ambitious and 


systematic undertaking, Most of the views expressed in the earlier: 


parts of the Lectures are already before the interested public in some 
form or other, but those set forth in the latter part require more 
elaboration than was possible within the limited scope of a lec- 
ture or'two, Nevertheless, of all recent publications on the sub- 
“ject the work is certainly one of the most remarkable and interesting 
for ' its ambitious programme, for, its freshness of outlook, for 
its discerning, if summary, treatment of the issues, for its consistent 
critical attitude, and, above all, for its first systematic attempt to 
apply the -historical method to the study of one of the most 
difficult branches of Indian philosophy. For all these qualities the 
work marks a welcome departure in the study of the subject and 
opens up fresh lines ‘of enquiry, All scholars interested in oriental 
studies will await the publication of: the second part with eager ex- 
pectalion, : 


S. K. DE 


THE SPLENDOUR THAT WAS 'IND by K. T. Shah, 54, 
` B.SC, (Lond). Professor of Economics, University of Bombay, Pp. 236 
with 11 illustrations in colour, 329 half-tone illustrations and 5 maps 
DB Taraporevala Sons & Co,, Bombay (1930) 


Prof. Shah is a well-known writer on Economics and naturally the ; 


-public will open this volume of his with a certain amount of admiring 
expectation, the more so because he has applied his talent and time to 
the noble task of surveying the Splendour that was "Ind, Itis however 
a subject which is as tempting as it is baffling, - T he author says that 
LH.Q., JUNE, 1930 l A 27 
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` he took as his model the works like the Glory that was Greece and tne 
Grandeur that was Rome, but at the same time he is conscious of the 
magnitude of his task—a task beset with insurmountable difficulties, 
as he has to tackle the cultural, political and social activities not of a 
country with one race but of a continent with a culture which is the 
result of the fusion of many races and spreads over more than. 50 
centuries, The immensity of the task undertaken by the author is well ` 
expressed in the following words of the Marquess of Zetland,—The 
"canvas is so vast, the span of time so great, the material under review 
so varied, that a mind of unusual grasp is required to wield the brush 
which shall prove capable of painting a picture in true perspective 
without af the same time unduly sacrificing details” We do really 
admire the author for his rare ability to take a true perspective 
of the glorious events of India, but what we feel wanting is his 
sacrifice of details, The line of treatment followed by him in 
every chapter is that he first deals with the Vedic Samhitas, then goes 
straightaway to the Epics without any reference to the Aranyakas, 
Brahmanas, Upanisads and the early Buddhist literature. He dis- 
misses the period of the Mauryas, Kushans and Guptas with a few 
words but gives disproportionate attention to the Rajputs, and 
casts only a cursory glance at the Muhammadans, For instance, 
in the chapter on saints and heroes, he treats of the Vedic kings and 
tsis as also the Epic heroes, from whom he skips over to. Porus and 
Prthviraj, and winds up the chapter with an account of the Mewar heroes 
and one or two Muhammadan warriors, Though the title of the chapter 
gives rise to an expectation for an account of the saints of India, there is 
‘hardly any reference:to them, He. however makes good the deficiency 
^o ^. account ofsaints by giving details about them in his chapter 
on religion and philosophy. Even in a panoramic view like the 
present. one he should not have skipped over so many important periods 
and events, Sometimes, instances of anachronism are found, as for 
instance, when he attempts to show that the Vedic Aryans had know- 
ledge of city-building by drawing evidences from the Ramayana, and. 
the accounts of Fa-Hian and Abdur Razzak, While speaking of the 
war-etiquette of the Vedic Aryans, he mentions the Vedic kings, 
Harga, and the Rajput chiefs in one breath, If the chapters: be criti- 
cally examined, much can be said about the omissions.of important 
facts but this does not detract so much from the merit of the book, 
the object of which is a popular presentation of the brighter side of ` 
` Indian history and culture, After the stir created in Europe.by the 
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appearance of Miss Mayo's Mother India, the intelligentsia of Europe 
eagerly looked for accounts written by reputed Indian scholars for 
having a faithful view of Indian culture, They were not satisfied 
with mere pleadings but wanted a comprehensive picture, [n fact, 
_ they felt a need for books of the type under review, Hence, we may 
- state that the author and the publishers have rendered a valuable 
service to [India by bringing out an expensive publication like this, 
It will go a great way to wipe out from the minds of many Europeans 
their queer ideas about India and Indian culture. Prof, Macdonell 
of Oxford and Prof, Venkateswara of Mysore ‘have given panoramic 
surveys of Indian culture in their recently published works, Prof, 
Shah should have utilized them more as signposts to the gaps which 
require filling up by an adequate supply of information and evidences, 
The printing is good but more care should ‘have been taken for 
removing the typographical errors that have crept into the work, The 
author should have taken trouble for transliterating the Indian words. 
on the established lines and for transcribing correctly.and uniformly the 
titles of books, ‘In conclusion we point out some of the inaccurate state- 
ments found in the work : I 
p.44: He(Vyasa—the compiler of the Vedas) must have flourished 
somewhere about the seventh century B. C. 
p.68: "the heir-apparent (of the Mauryan Empire) was allowed only - 
: 45000 Pamas per annum—not much more than Rs, 4000 
a month in actual money,” 
p.76: “The Sama and the Yajur are nothing but the vedactions of the 
l great Rig-Veda, the former almost wholly and the latter 
nearly a third derived from the main stock,” 
p.77: “Katha Vattu (sic) (Prakrit—See‘p, xxi) is the earliest written 
record of the Buddhists.” 
p.811 “Raghavapandaviya (S00 B. C.) of Kaviraja.” 
p. 99: '"Buddha.........Born of a Sakya Prince at Shravathi, ` or 
Kapilavastu” l 
P. 102:. “The Muslim contribution of Sufism is really a variant of 
Vedantism." ei 
p.Ic6: “ Vararuchi..,.,....... Composing a grammar of the four 
Prakrit languages prevailing in his time, the Maharasthri, the . 
Paishachi, the Magadhi and the Shaurseni,! 





I The words, to which we wish, to draw.attention, have been put 
in italics, 
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p.83: Ghatakarpana (sic) is mentioned as a work in the Bibliography 
(p, xii) as well as in the body of ` the work: (p.-83),: while 
fact Ghatakarpara is a pis of one of the "Jewels 
traditionally associated with Kalidasa, 
We refrain from multiplying these instances but we ‘hope that 
the author and the publishers will bestow more attention upon such ' 
- points in future lest Indian writers. of the author's ‘standing should. be 
open to the charges usually laid against the Christian missionaries —. 
and travellers who wrote about India and Indian culture in the 1901 
century. l : I 
The book contains really a few good.specimens of, Indian painting, 
some. of them being reproductions of those. in Mr, N. C, Mehta’s 
Studies in Indian Painting, The author should have omitted state- 
ments like the following’ in the Bibliography: Kashyapa (author of 
the) Abhidhamma Pitaka, Bharavi (author of the) Bhattikavya Somadeva 
. (author.of) Brihatkatha, Narasimha Mehta (author of) Gujrati Poems 
Ramananda (author of) Hindi Poems and -Chandidas (author of) Bengali 
Poems. : 
Prof. Shah no doubt commands a brilliant style and the remarks 
at the.ends of the chapters contain many an inspiring line. . like. “India 
still lives, she may. be eclipsed ; she may: be oppressed... But she has 
- an immortal soul, an invincible spirit that will not yield”, The author 
and the publishers should be congratulated for rendering a signal 
service to India by placing before the world this Gne picture of Indian 
culture—a desideratum which has long been felt by us and we hope 
the book will have a wide circulation encouraging the publishers to 
` launch upon more ambitious projects for showing in further details all 
that is best in Indian culture 


KALHANA 


Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, vol. XI, pt, ii 


NALINAKSHA DuTT.— The place of the Aryasatyas and the Pratiiya- 
- sauulpüda in Hinayana and Mahüyüna.—' The writer shows that 


the Hinanyanists treated the Truths and the Causal Law as 
ultimate truths (paramartha-satya) while the Mahayanists treated 


. them as conventional truths (Samvrti-satya) He has also dealt 


D. 


with the conceptic.1 of truths according to the Mabayanists and 
explained fully the Samvrti and Paramartha truths of the Madhya- 
mikas, and the Parikalpita, Paratantra and.Parinispanna truths of 
thé Yogacáras 

R. BHANDARKAR.—S/ów Progress of Islam Power in India, 


The impending dissolution of the Gurjara empire soon after the 


KK. 


V. 


middle. of the tenth century paved.the way for the renewal of 
Muhammadan aggression. The writer gives an account of the 
expeditions of Sabuk-Tigin, Mahmud, and others from Persian 
sources and examines them critically in the light of evidences 
yielded by the non-Muhammadan sources. He then directs 
his attention to Cahamana records and summarises the historical 
facts relating to the fights of this Rajput family with the Muham- 
madan. rulers of the frontier provinces, i 

B. PATHAK,—On the date of Samantabhadra.—He adduces many. 
evidences, mostly literary, to establish that Samantabhadra may be 
assigned to the 8th century 

B. PATHAK,—Santaraksites reference: to Kumirila’s attacks on 
Samantadhadra and Akalaùkadeva. i 
S. SUKTHANKAR,— Epic Sindtes. In answer to some “queries and 


‘criticisms made: by Prof, Winternitz (in his Critical Edition of the 


Mahabharata), Dr, Sukhthankar explains thé textual notes given 


by him in his edition of the Mahabharata 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. V, pt. iv 


. D.- BARNETT.—Matiavilisa.. A Farce. by Mahendravikramavar- 


man has been trauslated into English. 


. R. PiSHAROTI—Ramabatha— a Study. The age and identity of 


Vasudeva, the author of the Rimakathi, alittle prose. work pub- 
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lished in the Balamanoramü Series form the subject-matter of 
this note. Vasudeva has been assigned to the early part of the 
sixteenth century A.C, and identified with Vasudeva of Payyur , 
Bhatta Mana who was patronised by the Zamorin Vikrama, 

. JULES BrLocu.— Some Problems of Indo-Aryan Philology, The Forlong 
Lectures delivered, by the: author in London in 1929 constitute. 
this article, It is arranged under three sub-headings: The Literary l 
Languages ; Indo-Aryan and Dravidian ; and Present Requirements 
of Indo-Aryan Research 


Indian Antiquary, April, 1930 


BIREN BONNERjEA,— The Social and Commercial life of the Santals 
culled from various sources, —ln.this article the writér has collect- 
ed information relating the origin of the Santals, their. habits, 
customs, and ceremonies. He gives a list of their septs and sub- , 

septs. . 
.F, J. RICHARDS.—Periods in Indian History (contd.—1t contains ` 
only a bare synoptic statement of the various periods and strata 
of Indian literature, religion, art (including sculpture, architecture 
and painting), and coins ' 
A. H. FRANCKE.—Notes on Khotan and Ladakh (from a Tibetan 
. point of view) (contd.)— The writer has made a careful study of 
the historícal materials relating to Ladakh and offers in this paper 
the results: of his researches: from the political, topographical and 
linguistic points of. view 

S. CHARLES HiLL.—O»igin of the Caste-System in India-—The writer 
shows by quotations from the remarks of Scrafton of the E I 
Company and the French missionary Abbé Dubois that there were 
“true Brahmans and true Brahman Hindu. States.” He also ans- 
wers the European objections to the caste-system from the Hindu 
standpoint. 

-SUPPLEMENT : The Scattergoods and the East India Company, 


" . ^ May, r93o 


JARL CHARPENTIER.—Some Remarks ou the Bhagavadgita (contd.),—In 
this article Prof, Charpentier gives those parts of Canto ii, which 
appear to him old and original, He has also given an English 
translation of the passages. 

.S, CHARLES HILL.—Ovrigin of the Caste-System in India (contd,).— 


` 
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After -answering the European objections to the caste-system, he 
takes up the “line of thought leading to the suggestion of the 
caste-system and reasons for the impermanence of earlier civiliza- 


` tions and imperfection of various forms of government.” 
F. J: RICHARDS.—Periods in Indian History (contd.).—In this portion 


of his article, the writer takes up the history of Ceylon, Burma, 
Middle and Further Indo-China; Indonesia and Tibet and shows 
that “the periodicity ‘of culture in Further India is a reflex of 
Indian history, 


BIREN BONNERJEA.— The Social amd Commercial Life of the Santals 


culled from various sources. See remarks above (April, 1930) 


SUPPLEMENT,—The Scattergoods and the East India Company. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
vol. xxv, 1919, no. 1 (issued April, 1930) 


KALIPADA MITRA,— Originals and Parallels of Some Santal Folk Tales 
KuNJA GOVINDA GOSWAMI— The Satak Copper-plate Grant of King 


Rama Simha II of Jaintia of 1809 A.D. It is inscribed in Bengali - 
script. and Sanskrit. language, It records the grant of apiece of! : 


. land to one Balarama Gosvàmi by:King Ramasimha II (1789- 


1832), of Jayntipura, Sylhet District 


R. R, HALDER.— The Chauhin's.—In this. article, the writer gives .an 


account of the rulers of the main line of the Chauhan family 
which began its rule in Marwar. He divides the line after the ` 
names of its three capitals Sambhar, Ajmer and Ranthambhor, 


J. C. SINHA,—Indo-American Trade, Past and Present,— As a result 


of Jay Treaty on Nov. 19, 1794 between England and the ‘United 
States, the latter was granted the right of direct trade with Br. 
India, War between France and England, ànd Holland's siding 
with France further augmented Indo-American trade, and Ame- 


rican shipping (1789-1810). The bulk of the trade ‘was. with 


Bengal (1802-7), Silver was the chief import, ‘cotton goods, sugar 
and indigo were the chief exports.one after another, -U,S, A 


_has again as a result of the last war reaped huge profits and her 


trade with India has increased. fast 


S. R. KASYAP.— Some Geographical Observations in Western Tibet. 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
: March, 1930, vol..xvi, pt. i 


HIRANANDA SHASTRL— Further Notes: on the Baghela Dynasty of . 
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Rewah, This article,. as the title indicates, is really a supplement 

to the author's Memoir “The Baghela Dynasty of Rewah,” It is 

written in the light of the criticisms of the Memoir made by Prof. 

S. H. Hodivala, This article is mainly concerned with the age 

and contents of the Virabhanudiaya-Kavya (1591 A.C.) dealing with f 
the following topics : identification of places and persons mention- 

ed in the Kavya ; and examination of stories about Akbar and his 

mother, 

K. H. DHRUVA.—Aistorical Contents of the Yuga-purina. The writer 
has reconstructed the text ofa chapter of the Yugapurina, which 
forms a part of the Gargasamhiti, -It commences with the battle 
of Kuruksetra and ends with the period of Satavahanas, The writer 
has given an English translation of the text and pointed out in 
detail the light thrown by it on the ancient history of India. 
There are a few appendices to this article, of which the following ° 

_ are worth mentioning: App. V—Glossary of obscure or unusual 
words, App. Vi—Index of Names geographical and historical. 
App. VII—List of the Maurya, the Suüga and the Kanva . kings, 
App. VIII—Events in the life ‘of Pusyamitra ‘chronologically 
arranged hes 

K, P. JavASWAL.—An Important Brahmi Inscription Barlé Stone 
(with plate). It is a pre-Asokan inscription discovered by Mm. 
G. H. Ojha at a temple near the village Barli in the Ajmere District, 
The text of the inscriptions has not yet been properly deciphered 
and commented on, | : 

BINAYAK MISRA,—Hindol Plate of Subhakara Deva.—This plate was 
discovered by a peasant at Chitalpur in the Hindol state on the 
north bank. of the Mahanadi, The charter is written in Sanskrit, 
It records the grant of village Noddilo in Kankavira district to 
Vaidyanatha Bhattaraka (a Saivite deity) at the request of Pulinda- 
raja, The donor is Subhakara Deva, The writer has given a 
genealogical table of the donor's family, introductory notes, text 

. and an English translation of the inscription, 

L. V. RAMASWAMI IVER —Prossemy and Ecsemy in Dravidian, The 
object of this paper is “to discuss the two changes (Restriction and 
Extension) with special reference to Dravidian, and to point out 
the particular lines along which these changes have occurred ir 
this family of languages 

J. K. Sarkar.—77e Buddhist Conception of Sublimation,—The writer 
attempts a general survey. of the meanings attributed to Nirvana 
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by some of the European scholars of the present day, supplement- 
ed at times by a few quotations from the original texts. 

HIRA LAL.—BAanja Kings and their Country, Itis a reply to some 
of the criticisms of R. D. Banerjee of the writer's article ‘Ari 
quities of the Baudh State published in the /BORS,, vol. XV 
pp. G4ff. 


Journal of the Oriental Research, Madras 
April-June, 1930, vol, iv, pt, ii 


M, HIRIVANNA—Pribhikaras:. Old and New, The writer draws E 
attention to the fact that there are two divisions, ‘new’ and ‘old’ 
among the Prabhakaras, usually referred to as Jarat-brübhükaras 
and cirantanükhyüttoadins. ' He points out their differences by dis- 
cussing their opinions about ‘the conception of reality and 
knowledge. He deals with the latter (knowledge) under three 
sub-headings, viz. (i) consciousness and self-consciousness ; (ii) error; 
and (iii) internal states, l ; 

O. K. ANANTALASHMI AMMAL,—S:udies in the- Upanigads (conti 
nued from p. 17 of vol. IV of J.O.R.M.). In course of her studies. 
from the Upanisads, the writer takes up the topic of Varpa and 
. Aérama, showing that the Südras formed a section of the original 

: inhabitants of India. She has collected many passages from the 
Upanigads referring to the. Südras, Vratyas, Ksatriyas and Brah- 
manas, (references to the Vai$yas being few), throwing light on 
the problems of Varna and Asrama in ancient India, She is of 
opinion that caste. though not in a rigid form was known in the 
Upanisadic times, not earlier. She has also dealt with “Education 
in Ancient India" and .the “Position of Women" as represented 
in the Upanisads, . l 

K. A, SUBRAHMANYA [VER — Studies in the Imagery of Ramayana. 
(continued from p.44, vol IV of JO.R.M.. Mr. Iyer presents 
-us with an intelligent survey of the similes, and metaphors used in 
the Ramayana and points out the literary skill of the epic writers 

K, RAMA PISHAROTI— Glimpses of Cochin History from Literary Sour- 
ces (1342-1505). Mr, Pisharoti says that “no systematic attempt 
has yet been made to reconstruct the history of Cochin before 
the Portuguese advent.” His sources of information for this arti- 
le are chiefly two Prabandhas of Nilakantha and two dramas of 
Balakavi. He has discussed the date and authorship of these 
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works and. prepared from them a list of the kings of Cochin from 
1342-1505. with an account of.their mentionable activities 
P. T, SRINIVASA IYENGAR,—Saha-Pallavas in Indian History (conti- 
.nued from p. 31, vol iv of J.O.R.M.). This article is divided into 
chapters III and IV, Chapter III gives a historical account 
of the -Pallava rulers (Mahaksatrapas and Ksatrapas) in Northern 
India (specially Eastern Iran and Gandhara, Taxila and Mathura) 
He considers Guduphara (Gondapharnes) as the great Pallava ruler 
of North-Western India; Chapter IV furnishes us with a historical 
account of the Saka Ksatrapas of, Western India i 
L, V. RAMASWAMI IYER. —Kui Words and Dravidian Origins, The 
object of the writer, as stated by him, is “to indicate. the operation 
of any common phonetic principles regulating the peculiarities 
of Kui word-formation" as also *to shed some light on the classi- 
fication of Kui among the Dravidians,” : 

. T. G. ARVAMUTHAN.— The oldest account of the Tamil -Aecademies: 
contd.) A detailed account of the Commentary on the Grammar— 
lraiyanir Ahap-Porul containing many matters of historical interest 
relating to South India is given in this article, I f 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1930 


TARL CHARPENTIER,— Naicasakhae, The word. naicisakha occurring in 
the Rg-veda, IU, 53, 14 means, according to the writer of this 
note, a worshipper of the banyan tree, 

. JWALA PRaSAD.—TZhe Date of the Yogastitras, This is a criticism 

of the arguments adduced for the late date of the Vogastitras, The 

writer disproves that there is any reference in the Yogastiras of 

Patafijali to the Viynanavade of Vasubandhu or.to any late doctrines 

of other systems of philosophy : 
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` On.some points relating to the Maurya 
Administrative System 
I 


“Tajavachanika” Mahamütras 


In his recently published work Asoka (p. 52) Prof. Radha- 
kumud Mookerjee writes, “The Jaugada text of the Kalinga 
Rock Edict II mentions a class of Mahamatras who are des- 
eribed as Lajavachanikas, i.e., those who were entitled to re- 

eive the king's messages directly and not through the royal 

Viceroys. . ‘Thus these Mabam&tras might be regarded as 
‘Provincial Governors, aa they are given independent charge 
of their province," Jb is impossible to support this view, 
The passage in the Jaugada text to which Prof, M. refers 
is as follows :— l I | 

Devanam piye hevam [&]ha Samapayam mahamatà J[8]java- 
ehanik[8] vataviya.! ` 

This is translated by Prof. M. (Ibid, p. 126) as follows 

“His sacred Majesty thus says: At Samapa the High 
Officers entitled to receive the king’s messages are to be 
addressed as follows.” 


r The above follows the transcript in Hultzsch, Corpus Inscr. Ind, 
Vol. I, p. 116, For Jaja? Senart and Bühler read laja?, a reading which 
is adopted by Bhandarkar and Sastri, The Inscriptions of Asoka p. 88. 
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‘Evidently: ‘Prof, M.. understands ZLajwvachanika in the 
above to be a technical title. But phrases like madvacha- : 
nena (or madvachanad) vaktavyah are a well known idiom in 
the Sanskrit and Sanskritic languages, meaning that a cer- 
tain ‘person should be addressed according to the words of. 
the speaker.! In the text of Adgoka’s inscription quoted 
_ - above, the phrase mahamata lajavachaniha vataviya evident- 
ly stands for devaénampiyasa vachanena mahamata vatanya . 
of the parallel Dhauli version (Sep, RE I and II). This last. 
has been taken by all translators including Prof. M, to mean 
that the mahamatras concerned should be addressed by the 
command of the king.? There is thus no justification for 
conjuring up a class of ‘lajavachanika’. mahamatras from the 
text of ASoka’s inscription above mentioned l 


f TI 
Razukas, 


The Rajukas (with the variant forms - rajuka, lajuka, 
lajüke) are mentioned as a class: of officials in A$oka's RE 
III ant PEIV. The precise nature of their office has re- 
mained undetermined up to the present time. "But recently: 
some theories have been advanced on this point. According 
to Prof, M..(.4soka, pp. 53, 56) the Rajukas were “the ordi- 
nary Provincial Governors” differing apparently in this res- 


Among numerous instances of this kind.may be mentioned 
‘uchyatam  asmadvachanid-vysalah’ ` ‘ uchyatim  asmadvachanat. 
visvavasu-prabhrtayah trayo bhrütarah, ' uchyatim madvachanit Kāla- 
pisiko .Dandapasikascha ' jin. Mudrarakgasa, Act r; ‘ madvachanit . 
samghasya pidabhivandanam krtvà vaktavyam, Divyavadana p. 431. -. 

2 Aéoka,p, 120. Other instances of the use of the same idiom 
in Afoka’s inscriptions are—The Queers Edict :—Devīnam piya- 
shà vachanenü savata makāmatā vataviyá ; Brahmagiri Rock Edict :— ` 
(suvammagzrie  ayaputasa mahümatümam cha  vackan(e)ua (sigas: 
inakāmātā ürogiyam vataviya., (So also in Siddapur Edict). l 
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peet from the " Lajavachanika" Mahamiatras above mention- 
ed. His arguments (p. 138%.) may be thus summarized :— 

— (1) “Rajuke or raju is probably connected with the 
word Raja which in. Pali might mean even a maha- 
matta, mahaméatra and ‘all those who have : power of 

lifdand death.’ In the Mahavamsa there is even the 
term Rajaka for a king 
(2) PE IV declares the Rajukas to be in charge of 
: many hundred thousands of people and invests 
them with certain powers of the sovereign, 

The arguments do nob seem to carry much. conviction.. 
As to (1) even a cursory examination of the transcript and 
estampage of RE III (Mausehra version) shows that the 
raju occurring therein is nob a complete word, but has its 
final letter dropped out. Evidently ib stands for the com- 
plete word rajuko of the Shahbazgarhi version whose gram- 
mar.and language are identical with the Mansehra recension. 
The form rajuko is doubtless a variant of rvajuka in the 
Girnar version, of which the nominative singular form would 
be rajuke. Thus there is no ground for holding.that rajuka 
and raju are two alternative designations of the same office, 
In so far as the word vüjuka is concerned, its ebymological 
connection with rajan is extremely problematic. In Sanskrit 
vajaka may indeed be derived from rajan in the sense of 
‘a little king? or ‘a petty prince’ “in accordance with Pan. 
V. 3. 85. The word-form rajako which occurs in the Mah&- 
. vamsa in the sense of king, as mentioned by Prof, M., shows 
that the Pali grammarians. in this respect, followed the rule 
of Sanskrit grammar, But no grammatical rule exists either 
in Sanskrit or in Pali for deriving rajuka from rajan, Even 
if we could prove with Prof. M. a connexion between rajan 
and rajuka, ib would nob carry us very far in’ our appreciation 
of.the importance of the latter office. For rajan in Pali 
has a very wide connotation, "I is primarily an appellative 
(or title) of a khattiya, and often the two are used promis 
cuously, Besides it has a far wider sphere of meaning than 
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we convey by any translation like ‘king’ or even ‘sovereign’ 
or ‘prince,’ We find it used as a designation of ‘king’ in the 
sense of an elected or successory (crowned) monarch, bub also 
in the meaning of a distinguished nobleman or a local chief- 
‘tain, ora prince with various attributes characterizing his 
position according to his special functions” (PTS Dict, s, v. 
raja), The widely extended and indefinite connotation of the 
term rajan in Pali is well known to Prof. M., but he’ appa- 
rently does not realize how this disproves his own case 
As to (2), the passages in PE IV to which Prof. M, 
refers and which will be quoted and commented on in the 
sequel, undoubtedly show that the Rajukas held authority 
over hundreds of thousands of people, and were granted 
. wide powers of jurisdiction by the Emperor. But this 
passage, while showing that the R@jukas were judicial. 
officers of high standing, are: not sufficiently . definite to 
warrant their identification. with provincial governors. Prof. 
M. is aware of the difficulty in the way of acceptance of 
his interpretation, for he admits (p. 184”; of. Ibid p, 56 n.) 
that the Yutas, the Rajukas and the Pradesikas in RE ITI 
may have been mentioned in an ascending order, in which 
case the Prüdeéikas, of course, would have a higher status 
than the Rajukas 
A. very different explanation of the term Rajukas has 
been proposed by Mr. K, P. Jayaswal who takes it (JBORS 
` 1918, pp. 41-42; Hindu Polity, pp. 129-180) to mean 'Impe- 
rial High Ministers’, and in fact ‘a committee of the 
Parigat’ vested with .full executive authority. We propose 
‘to consider his arguments seriatim. ‘The Prüdeé&ikas corres- 
pond to the Mahamiiras ab Ujjain, Taxila, ete. In other 
words, they were the ' Provincials " or the Provincial Minis- ` 
ters. If the  Prüdesikas . were Provincial Ministers, the : 
Rajukas who are more important than, and who are contrasted 
with, the Pradesikas must be the Ministers at the seat of the ` 
Central Government,” It may be conceded that the deriva- 
tion of pradesika from pradeéa is quibe natural, and has the. 
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ह support of many interpreters of Agokws inscriptions! 
- But the authorities, while agreeing in the main on this point 
-have differed in their interpretation of the term. For, while 
Dr. F.W. Thomas derives pradesika from pradega in the sense 
f ‘report,’ Kern held ib to mean a provincial governor, while 
Hultzsch takes ib in the sense of a ‘high provincial officer’, 
Even if we were to understand pradega as a territorial term, 
there is nothing to indicate the extent of its jurisdiction in 
the Maurya times, The passage in Childers’ Pali Dictionary 
to which Mr. J. refers in this connexion and which occurs in 
the Vinaya Pitaka (Vol. IIT, p. 47) is as follows :— 
.. Rūjäno nama pathaviya raja pàdesarajà mandalika antar- 
bhogikü akkhadassü mahamattà ye và pana chejjabhejjam 
Anusdsante | 
Here the context shows tliat padesà stands for a kingdom 
of medium extent, and cannot mean ‘the largest administrative 
area in a kingdom’? Even if we were to "take pradesita 
in the sense of ‘Provincial Ministers, there is no evi- 
dence to show that the rüjukas were ‘more important 
In comparison with them. On the contrary we have 
to remember the possibility (to which a reference has 
“been made above) of the terms yutas, rajukas, and prà- 
deéikas being mentioned in RE III in an ascending order 


.. of importance 


“The people (Jana) and subjects (Praja) (who were lacs 
and lacs) were in the charge of Rajukas as a child is in that of 
a nursé—with full control, The People and Praja denote that 
_ the whole of the people were under their rule......... Their go- 
ing out of office’“every five years also suggests that they were 


-I Cf. Kern (JRAS, 1880, p. 393); F. W. Thomas (JRAS, 1915, 
p. 112, correcting his earlier identification with bradesty (JRAS, 1914, 
‘pp. 385-6), Hultzsch, Corpus, p. 5n. I 
2 See the references quoted in the preceding foot-note, 
3 In the Visuddhimagga (PTS ed. p. 301) padesarājā is similarly 
used in the sense of a sub-king 
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of the class of High Ministers", The first part of this state- 
mont is based on a passage in PE IV which runs as follows : 
Lajüka me bahusu pünasotasahasesu janasi àyatà 


of which the natural meaning is that many hundreds of 
thousands of people (and not ‘the people who were lacs and 
lacs") were subject to the jurisdiction of the rajukas, When 
Mr. J. reads into the simple references in the inscription 
above-mentioned to Jana and Frajā the meaning of the 
whole people, he is surely stretching the sense to a degree 
unwarranted by the text. The second part of Mr. J's state- 
ment refers to the following passage in RE 11I (Girnar 
version) 


Sarvata vijite mama yutà cha rajuke cha prüdesike cha 
pamchasu pamchasu vasesu anusamyanam niyatu 


Here the words sorvata vijite mama. seem to suggest that 
tue officers concerned were spread throughout the empire 
rather than that they were concentrated at the head-quar- 
ters. The conclusive evidence in favour of the view that 
the Ràjukas were local officers is furnished by their juxtaposi- 
tion with Yutas and Pradeéikas, for no one contends that 
the latter. were officers of the Central Government. With 
reference to the interpretation pub upon anusomyünam by: 
Mr. J. (‘going out of office’) ib rests upon the authority 
| of a passage in the late Su£raniti! which merely relates to the 
desirability of transferring officers. On the other hand the 
renderings of Bühler (‘tour for official inspection’), Bhandar- 
kar (‘circuit’), and Hultzsch (‘complete tour) are support- 
ed by the weight of authorities in the early Brahmanical 
and Buddhist literature’, Recently a Pali passage with 
the verbal form of anusamyana has been discovered in the 
Aüguitara Niküya (Vol, I pp. 59-60), where it signifies going 
-oub on tour into the interior of the districts for various 


1 See JBORS, 1908, pp, 36-40 
2 Cf, Bhandarkar, ASoka, p. 278n, 
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specified purposes!. Thus the argument for raising the 
Rüjukas to the class of ‘High Ministers’ based upon their 
"supposed going out of office every five years falls altogather 
to the ground. j 
. "The technical meaning of danda, government, is known 
from. the study of Hindu Politics. ` Danda and abhihara 
will thus mean government and military operations, Peace 
and War, The Rajukas were given complete independence: in 
| matters of Government and Military undertakings—both 
in matters of Peace and War, Home Government and foreign 
relations®. Such powers can only be held and exercised 
by the imperial High Ministers.” In the above the reference 
is to the following passage in PE IV :— 
tesam ye abhshale và damde và atapatiye me kate 
which has been taken by other scholars to mean that rewards 
and punishments (or otherwise, judicial investigation and 
punishment) have been left by the king to the jurisdiction of 
the Rajukas®, Ib is difficult to follow Mr, J. when he claims 
for damda in the foregoing passage the ‘technical meaning’ of 
punishment, In the works on ‘Hindu Politics’ to which he 
. refers danda has the meaning of fine, punishment, army etc. 
Danda is used in the sense of army in contrast with other 
items such as koga (treasury), janapada or rüsíra (the terri- 
tory) in the famous category of.seven limbs of sove- 
reignty*, In the well-known verse of Manu VII 65% . 
danda in the sense of army is distinguished from Koga, ragtra 
(the Home administration) as well às sandhi and vigraha 
(peace and war) With regard to the term abhihala it is 


I Seethe article of. Dr. B. M, Barua, Jnscriptional Excursions in 
IHQ, Vol, II, No. 1, p. 128, 

2 Cf, Hindu Polity p. 129 

3 Cf, Hultzsch, p. 124; Bhandarkar, p. 309. 

- 4 Cf, Svamyamütyojanapadadurgakotadamdamztra etc. of Artha- 

86508, ४111, r, ; 

5 Amütye danda ayatio demde _vainayiki kriya nyipatau Rogan 
rügtre cha dite sandhiviparyayau. 


` 5, V, 
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true that Sanskrit abhihàra has the sense of attack or assault, 
while Pali abhtharati similarly has the alternative sense of 
‘censure’, ‘revile’ or ‘abuse’!, but abhihalo in Pali has the . 
. meaning of ‘offering’ or. ‘gift’? which admirably fits in with 
the sense of danda as punishment in the passage abhihale 
cha demde cha. 1b thus follows that the Rajukas were cor- 
tainly high judicial officers but there is nothing to indicate 
that they were the Imperial High Ministers, The connection 
of the Rajukas with the judicial administration is also indica- 
: ted by a subsequent passage in PE IV 

Ichhitaviye hi est kimti viyohülasamotà cha swa dame ` 
dasamata cha 
. . "Scholars have taken ràju£o as a derivation ofrajjü, rope 
But Raji is a known Pali form in the sense of ‘ruler’ ‘kino’ 
The citizens of the republican - Licchavi State are called 
rajus, and seven kings who attacked  Benaces are called 


. rajans and rajus. The Rajnkas of Asoka thus were the rulers _ 


or Rulers-Ministers, the committee of the Paris& vested with 
real executive powers over the whole Empires,” The whole 
of tlie above is based ‘upon a mis-statemenb of facts Ràjü 
in Pali is not an independent noun-stem, but is one of the 
modified forms which the word rajan assumes in the plural - 
case-endings. Thus we have from. the noun-stem rajan the 
following forms :— 


Instrumental plural .. TAjUhi, r&jübhih, (with variant 
= ^ forms) 
Dative - Wl ràjünam ( as above ) 

Ablative " ° rajahi, ràjübhi ( as. above ) 
Genitive a .. rājūnam (as above) 


The passages to which Mr. J. refers in this connection are 
as follows :— 


Jàt,, vol. 1, p. 179 :— Raja tam pakkosüpelva, ‘sakkhissast 
tata sattahi rajüli yuddham katun! t iho, * 7000७... ... .., 


I For reference see Apte's Sanskrit-English Dict. and PTS Dict. 


2 See PTS Dict. s, v, 3 Cf, Hindu Polity, pp. 129-30, 


M 
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sakala—jambudipe rajuhi saddhim yujjhitum sakkhissdmit ?; 
Ibid p: 604 :—Tatiha niccakilum rajjam kāretvā vasantanamn 
yeva rüjünam sattasahassdni sattasatüni satta ca rajano honti’ 
In the above it will be noticed that rajahi is used in the 
instrumental plural, while rajinam is in’ the genitive plural 
both being doubtless derived from the root-word rajan 
There is thus no room for: the supposition that. either the 
.king or the citizens referred to in the above passages bore 
the title of raz 
; The truth is that the connection which Bühler suggested . 
long ago between Rčjukæ and the Rajjuka of the Kurudha- 
mma Jātaka is based upon sound philological principles 
On this point we cannot do better than refer to the high 
authority of Prof, Suniti Kumar Chatterjes whose note 
on the Orthography of the early Brahmi inscriptions is 
reproduced at the end of this article. Once the identity of 
Rajuka and Rajjuka is established, we can trace the course 
of development of this office in the following way. In the 
period of small. States preceding the unification of Northern 
India into a single Empire the Rajjuka was the title of 
a petty land-surveyor entrusted . with the task of measuring 
‘the fields for Government revenue. As the Jataka story 
shows, and as is indeed indicated by the full form of the title 
Rajjugühaka amacca, ‘the rope-holding officer’, he used 
in person to-measure the fields by means of a rope ( rajju ) 
tied to astick which he pitched in the ground 1. With 
the rise of the Magadhan Empire and the consequent 
expansion of the administrative machinery, the rajjuka was 
entrusted with a wide jurisdiction, and was given high judicial 
functions probably in addition to his older duties as revenue 
or settlement officer. | 


r Cf. Hindu Revenue System p. 54. 
LH,Q, SEPTEMBER, 1930 
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III 
Rastriya Pusyagupta— Yavanardja Tusaspha. 


Iu the Junagadh Rock inscription of Rudradàman in 
connection with the description of restoration of the famous 
SudarSana lake occur the following words 
53298 20% (3) y=arthe Mauryasya rajiak Chandrag(u)p(ta)s- 
(ya) (washériyena — (V)aiéyena Pushyaguptena karitam 
Agokasya Mauryasya te yavanarajena Tushisphen=adhis- 
thaya pranalibhir = ala(m)krita(m). The above was translated 
-by Kielhorn as follows? :—* ............... for the sake of 
LISTE ordered to be made by the Vaisya Pugyagupta, 
the Provincial Governor of the Maurya king Candragupta, 
adorned with conduits for Asoka Maurya by the Yavana 
king Tusasphe while governing". The translation of Kielhorn 
. has been generally adopted and even improved by later 
scholars who have sought to throw further light upon 
the nature of the Maurya provincial administration. 
Thus Prof. Beni Prasad 5 writes as follows :—'* The later 
Junagadh inscription of Rudrad&man records that Suràstra 
or Kathiàwüd was governed by. the Vaisya Pusyagupta in 
Chandragupta’s time and by the Yavana Tusüspa (sic) under 
Asoka, The former Governor is designated Rastriya, while 
the latter is called Adhisth&ya ( sic)”. According to Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar * the Girnar inscription of Rudradaáman 
shows that “the province of Suršstra or Kathiàwad was 
governed by Vaisya Pugyagupta in  Candragupta's time 
and by the Yavana king  Tusáspa (sic) when Asoka 
was king": thus it furnishes an instance of the second 
type of provincial governors “ who were not related to 
the king's family ", unlike ‘the Kumara Viceroyalties 
In the opinion of Dr, H. C. Raychaudhuri® the reference 


Ep, Ind. VIII, No, 6 2 Ibid, p,46 7 
The State in Ancient India, p. 189. 
_ Asoka, pp. 49-50 

Political History of Ancient India, pp, 180-81. 
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to the Yavanaraja in the Girnar inscription shows that 
probably “he was appointed mukhya of the Surüstra 
samgha by Asoka”, while the use of the term Ragfriya 
meaning probably “a sort of Imperial High Commissioner” 
makes it appear thab “ the position of Pusyagupta in 
Surastra was like that of Lord Cromer in Egypt ". 

In considering the correctness of the above views. we 
have firs to mention thab Kielhorn’s rendering of the 
verb adhisthayo as ‘administering’ or ‘ governing’ and 
of Rastriya in the sense of ‘ Governor’ is based upon 
‘the connotation of the term adhigthana and svadhesthata 
applied in the same inscription to Suvis&kha who was 
entrusted by Rudradàman with the government of the whole 
Anartta and Suragtra country. Without denying the force 
of this reasoning, it seems to us not to exclude the possibility 
of ragtriya being used above in its technical sense of the kiag’s 
brother-in-law (who was generally the City Superintendent), 
and of adhisthaya referring to the superintendence of cons- 
truction of conduits for the lake concerned. The use of 
rastriya in the sense of the king’s brother-in-law is found as 
early as in the Sakuntala (fifth century a.c.), while Amara (sixth 
century?) treated the two as synonymous terms?, . Again the 
meaning of adhisth@ as ‘to direct, to preside over, superintend', 
is known to Sanskrit literature, In this connection ib may 
be pointed out that Prof, P.’s interpretation of adhisthaya as > 
an official title is a deplorable blunder due to the oversight of 
the commonest rule relating to the construction of verbal 
forms with the termination lyap or yap. Reverting to 
Kielhorn’s interpretation of the Girnar inscription, we have 
to mention that there is nothing in it to indicate whether 


Y Ep., Jad. Vol VIII, p. 46%. 

-2 Cf, Sakuntala Act VI:—kati divasdnyadvayor-mitrivasuna 
rüstriyena bhattinipádamülam presitayoh ; Srutam rastriyamukhdd-ya- 
vad-amgultyakadar$anam, cf. also Amara I, 6. r4. 

3 See Apte's, Sans-Eng, Dict, s, v. 
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Suragtra or any larger or smaller jurisdiction was entrusted 
to the charge of Pusyagupta and Tus&spha. It may indeed 
be asserted that neither the etymological sense of rastriya 
nor parallel forms found elsewhere justify us in holding that 
he was an officer of the rank of Provincial Governor!. The 
term ragfriya is known to Panini who has a special sūtra IV, 
2; 98 for its formation,.but in his time it was evidently under- 
stood in a very wide sense so as to apply even to one who 
was born in a kingdom. In the Arthas&stra we have the 
terms rastrapala and rastramukhya which probably corres- 
pond to the rastriya of the inscription. These officers ure 
distinguished in a number of passages®. from the antapala 
and the puramukhya. From such references ib is clear that 
the title was meant to indicate an officer in charge of the 
districts in the interior of the country as distinguished from 
towns as well as districts on the frontier’, Ifa high status 
be claimed for the rastrapala on the ground that he is in- 
cluded. in the same grade as the kumara, the same status 
should be accorded to the antapala belonging to the identical 
grade.. But neither the antapüla of the Arthasastra nor the 
antamahamatra of Asoka’s inscription who is his equivalent 
has the rank of Provincial Governor. It may also be added 
that ratthika in Pali which probably corresponds to rastriya 
signifies an official of the kingdom.* In these circumstances 
it seems legitimate to conclude that the rastriya Pusyagupta 
and the Yavanaraja Tuşāspha after his time held charge 


I We of course exclude the reference in a Maitr, Sam. ri-1-12 
where Rastriya used to mean ‘heir’ and ‘pretender,’ 
| 2 Cf. Arthàastra I. 16; atavy-antapila-pura-ristraimukhyatica 
pratisamsargam gacchhet; Ibid: II, 16: as above; Ibid, V. 1: 
Küntüra-vyavahite và desa rastrapila mantapalam và sthipayitum® ; 
IX, 3: vagtramukhy-üntapül-atavika-damdopana tinim-anya tamo kopo 
tahyakopah 
. 3 Cf the passage quoted above from Artha. V, I 
4 See PTS, Dict, s. v, 
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of small jurisdictions falling within the limits of the 
neighbouring Viceroyalty at Ujjaint. 

As to the argument that the title of raja borne by 
Tusispha ‘probably indicates that he enjoyed a certain amount 
of autonomy,’ Dr. Raychaudhuri himself disposes of it by 
pointing to the analogy of Raja Mansingh’s appointment as 
Subadar of Bengal under Akbar. Indeed his whole case for 
the alleged ‘exceptional position held by. Pusyagupta and 
Tusàspha rests upon the authority of a passage in the Artha- 
sastra! referring: to. the Kamboja, the Surastra, the Kesa- 
triya (2) and other corporations (samghas). But can the 
reference in Arthasastra be-safely taken, apart from any 
corroborative evidence, to reflect the conditions of the 
Maurya period ?? And does not this reference simply mean 
that the Suragtras with other named and unnamed samghas 
lived by agriculture trade as well as. the profesion of arms 
(varitasastropajivinah), or in other words that they were 
merely & fighting and industrial corporation? Neither RE 
v nor RE xm (with its fuller list), while mentioning the 
names of various autonomous tribes included within the limits 
of the Maurya .Empiré, makes the sightest reference to the 
 Surüstras, Incidentally. it may be remarked that the samghas 
in the Arthagastra, as Prof, R. C. Majumdar has shown’, 
had nob one but several mukhyas at their head, 


(To be continued) . 
U, N. GHOSHAL 


^I Arthaššstra, XI, I, Kamboja-suristra-ksatviya-srenyadayo var- 
tüé&astropapiinah. M 

2 Inthe same context the Arthasastra mentions the Licchivikas 
the Vrjikas, the Mallakas, the Madrakas, the Kikuras, the Kurusand, 
the Paficalas. as examples of Samghas. These however, are not 
mentioned by Dr. R, in his description of Agoka’s Empire (Political 
History, p. 192-97), while other tribes like the Kambojas and the 
Surastras mentioned in this connection. 

3 Corporate Life, 2nd ed. p. 104. 


The Treaty of Mangalore 


The treaty signed at Mangalore on the 11th March, 1784 
between Tipu and the representatives of the Madras Govern- 
. ment concluded the second Mysore War. Some historians 
describing this as a “disgraceful compact” lay the entire 
responsibility on what they call “the perverse government 
of Madras.” This is an echo of the dispute which raged in 
1783 and 1784. between the governments of Bengal and 
Madras over the negotiation and conclusion of the treaty 

A. fundamental principle was invoked in the quarrel 
Warren Hastings, the governor general, held that the surest 
means of obtaining a lasting peace was to compel the enemy, . 
by a vigorous prosecution of the war, to sue for peace.’ The 
governor of Madras, Lord Macartney followed in the Carna- 
-tio War the opposite course of first approaching the enemy 
` with terms, and thereby displaying to him his eagerness for 
peace. Soon after his arrival in 1781 he had jointly with 
Sir Eyre Coote, Sir Edward Hughes, and John Macpherson 
invited the Marathas and Haidar Ali to come to terms. 
These overtures proved abortive, and Macartney waited to 
grasp the first favourable opportunity of concluding a peace. 
While we have to admit that in principle Hastings was right 
and Macartney was in the wrong, it would not be fair to 
Macartney, considering the circumstances in which hig govern- 
ment was placed, to lay the entire blame on him. Besides, 


I Cf, Bengal.to Madras—24 March, 1783, Beng, Sec, Cons, 1, April 
1783, vol, 71. p.77, which defines the policy “which in all countries 
but especially in this, forms the readiest and the easiest road to peace, ` 
That policy consists in a vigorous prosecution of the war HIPEER a 
guarded avoidance of that submission which in eagerly soliciting 
and courting pacific arrangements adds to the insolence, encourages 
the obstinacy, and justifies. the perseverance of the enemy in war, 
and in every case gives him the plea of dictating. conditions,” 
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the disputes over the negotiations did not arise merely from 
a difference of principle. The question had come up ab the 
end of a series of quarrels between the two presidencies 
which had made it impossible for them to work together in 
harmony 

The Regulating Act of 1778 had vested the government 
of Bengal with certain powers of control over Madras, The 
governor general and council of Bengal had employed their 
newly acquired authority to arrogate to themselves a position 
which was certainly not justified by the letter of the Act, 
1n 1780 after the outbreak of the Carnatic War they emphati 
cally established their supremacy over the Madras govern- 
ment by suspending the governor, John Whitehill. The 
subordinate government was so far ‘prostrated at the feet 
of the superintending presidency that it gave up its powers 
of conducting the war in favour of Sir Eyre Coote! who had 
been despatched from Bengal to save the situation in the 
Carnatic, The high water. mark of the authority of Bengal 
- was reached in the year following when the Supreme Council, 
without the participation of Madras, concluded an agreement 
with the nawab of Arcot by which the latter assigned to the 
Company the revenues of the Carnatic for the support of the 
war. On that occasion the superintending government sent an 
agent of its own to watch over the execution of the treaty?. 
The arrival of Macartney in June 1781, however, altered the 
situation. He was a nobleman of considerable ability and had 
filled several high offices in the service of the state. He had 
influential connections in England. Besides, he was nota 
 covenanted servant of the Company, and his appointment was 
a departure from the usual practice. In short, he was far 
above in merit and rank to those who had immediately prece- 
ded him in the governorship of Madras. Naturally therefore 


1 “Sir Eyre Coote and the question of Military Command in the 
Carnatic War.”——IHQ,, vol. VI, no, 2, p. 231 
2 Cambridge History of India —vol, v,—p, 291, 
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_ the Supreme Council -could not continue to enjoy a position 
which was not supported on a strong legal foundation. To 
add to this Hastings developed an unjustifiable hatred of 
Macartney. The struggle between the two presidencies 
which thus became inevitable raged . throughout the years 
1722 and 1783, The Madras goverment refused to obey the 
orders of the Supreme Council, which had suddenly changed 
its attitude towards the Carnatic assignment, to restore his 
revenués to the nawab of Arcot. It also went against. the 
wishes of Bengal by not yielding to Coote its powers of con- 
ducting. the Carnatic War. Hastings was so incensed that 
he meditated the suspension of the president and select com- 
mittee of Madras, but not having. the council on his side 
` was unable to carry such a resolution,! 

Under such circumstances co-operation on any matter 
was impossible. Yet without a spirit of friendly co-operation 
it was impossible to work the Regulating Act. That Act had 
made it necessary for Madr as to obtain the sanction of Bengal 
before concluding a treaty, except in the cases of imminent 
necessiby and express orders from the Court of Directors. 
The. Supreme Council however had no desire to allow the 
Madras government to negotiate, It was contemplatin 
during the first months of 1788 the forfeiture of all the ` 
normal powers of the subordinate presidency, and had 
resolved to vest Sir Eyre Coote not only with sole powers of 
conducting the war, but also with discretionary powers to 
conclude a treaty with Tipu.? 

It was at this time (February, 1783) that Macartney took 
the much criticised step of empowering. Sambaji, a servant of 
the raja of Tanjore, to sound persons’ enjoying Tipu's confi- 
dence as to the sultan’s inclinations. towards peace, to try to 
procure some alleviation of the distress of the English 


‘I Bengal Secret Consultations,—isth and 20th March 1 783, 

vol, 70 l | ; 
2 “Sir Eyre Coote and the question of Military Command in the 

Carnatic War"—IHO., vol, VI, rio, 2, p, 241 
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prisoners, and to see if the separation of the Mysoreans from 
the French connection was possible,! 

The Madras governmenb informing Bengal of the step 
which they had taken prayed for powers to treab with Tipu on 
- the terms of the Treaty of Salbai concluded some months ago 
with the Marathas. The-ninth article of that treaty provided 
- that the Marathas would assist the English in compelling 
Haidar Ali to evaeuate the Carnatie, within six months of the 
completion of the treaty, and that both Haidar and the English 
should release all prisoners that they had taken in the war. 
The Madras government asked whether, in ease it was not 
possible to stipulate for an entire evacuation of the Carnatic, 
they should allow Tipu to retain certain small posts and 
districts of little value. 3 f 

The Governor General and Council replied by a shower of 
reproaches.? Indeed the moment was. in one respect a wrong 
one for overtures from the side of the Company. Haidar 
Ali had died in December, 1782, and the English attack on 
Mysore from the west kept Tipu engaged in Malabar. 
Macartney argued that ‘Tipu’s difficulties might make him 
willing. to come to terms.. But the interests of Tipu to con- 
. clude a peace could not be an argument for thus approaching 
him with terms, Besidés the manner in which negotiations 
were: sought to be opened with Tipu was certainly not digni- 
fied. Butthe Madras government had no means of sending 
a regular envoy to Tipu, as the Supreme Council withheld 
from it the power of negotiation, On the? Madras proposal 
to allow Tipu to retain some posts in the .Carnatic, the 
Supreme Council was most bitter, It should however be 
noted that the proposal found no place in the instructions to 
Sambaji, and that it was a mere suggestion to their superiors 


I Instructions to Sambaji—Madras Select Committee Consul- 
tation—12th Feb., 1783.—vol, 20—p. 672. 
2: Madras to Bengal—18 Feb, 1783, Beng, Sec, Cons, 11 March, 
1783. vol, 70, P 
3 Bengal to Madras—1ith March 1783, Idem, 
LH.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1930 
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in case a treaty was otherwise impossible. Hastings was 
furious, and desired the council to pass an order for the 
suspension of the governor and the select commiitee of 
Madras, He denied that there was any urgent necessity for 
peace, or that there was any order from the Directors, and 
declared that Madras had infringed the terms of the Maratha 
treaty. The majority of the council, however, was not ready 
for such a drastic step.! p 

That there was urgent necessity for peace, it is difficult 
to deny. The financial position of the. Madras government 
was deplorable. At that time the presidency possessed 
little territory, Besides the Northern Circars, the Madras 
government only possessed small territories round Madras 
and Cuddalore. These latter, it had leased out to the 
nawab of Arcot, .Moreover, the nawab had agreed to pay 
4 lacs of pagodas & year for the protection given to his 
country by the Company's troops. The total revenues of 
Madras did nob amount to more than 18 or 19 lacs, of which | 
about 7% lacs depended upon Arcot finances, But the nawab 
of Arcot was involved in a huge debt which made it difficult 
for the Company to realise their dues from him, though 
some of the Company’s servants privately benefited from 
the situation. The nawab had in 1781 assigned the revenues 
of the Carnatic to the Company for the expences of the war. 
But he was trying his best to prevent the Madras govern- 
ment from realising anything. Besides the Supreme Council 
lending an ear to the.complaints of the nawab had changed 
its atvitude towards the assignment, and having made an 
alternative arrangement, had in January 1783 ordered Madras 
to restore the Carnatic revenues to him ?. The only hope 
of Madras was the arrival of regular assistance from Bengal, 
But the Bengal finances themselves were far from satisfactory, 
and much reliance could not be placed by Madras on a 


t Idem 15th and 2001 March, 1783, vol, 70. 
2 Cambridge History of India, —vol, v, p, 392. 
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government, whose every order they found themselves com- 
pelled to defy. The army was several months in arrears, 
and the presence of the French fleet on the Coromandel 
coast confronted the distressed government with the gloomy 
prospect of supplies of grain and provision from Bengal 
being cut off and the settlement left in the clutches of. 
famine +, To add to all these. the dissensions between 
the civil and military authorities at Madras made the effective 
prosecution of the war difficult ?. An early conclusion of 
the war therefore appeared to Madras essential. The 
Court of Directors was also eager for peace, On the 25th 
January 1782 it wrote that “...a safe and speedy 
peace with all Indian powers is our primary consideration. 
This must never be forgotten. Nor must any stap be taken, 
but such as shall have a direct tendency to accomplish this 
desirable object.” ? However much therefore we may 
criticise Macartney’s negotiations on the ground of the 
time and manner of their commencement, it would be 
difficult to deny the existence of strong palliatives, 

While the presidencies were indulging in mutual recrimi- 
nations, Sambaji had met Tipu’s confidants and had been 
persuaded by them to visit the sultan, who had assured 
him that attention would be paid to the English prisoners, 
and that, provided the English agreed to reasonable terms, 
he would cut off all connections with the French. He 
had then returned to Madras accompanied by Tipu’s vakil, 
Sreenewasa Rao 4, . 

Lord Macartney met the Mysore agent, but as they 
could not come to any agreement, the labber returned to 


1 Macartneys Minute—Madras Select Committee Consultations 
1Ith Feb., 1783. vol, 20, pp. 643-47. 

z Barrow—''Some account:of the public life......of the Earl of 
Macartney"— London 1807,—vol, I, p. 172. 

3 Despatches to Madras.—No. 10, p. 146. 

4 Macartney’s Minute-—Madras Sel. Com, Cons, 25th Feb., 1783, 
vol, 21, p. 934. 
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his master for further instructions !,  Sreenewasa Rao 
did not return, and the negotiations were dropped. They: 
were revived by the Madras government when the news 
ofthe treaty of Versailles led to the cessabion of hostilities 
‘between the French and the English in Inda. The 16th 
article of that treaty stipulated that the allies of Great 
Britain and France in India were to be invited to join in. | 
the pacification. In accordance with it, the English commi- 
ssioners, who had been sent from Madras to Bussy, the 
French commander, to . settle the peace, invited Tipu to 
cease hostilities and to release all English prisoners in his. 
custody on parole ?. : ; 
The. invitation to Tipu to cease hostilities being in accor- 
dance with the Treaty of Versailles, the consent of the Bengal 
government was not necessary, But as the cessation of 
hostilities had to be followed by a treaty, the Madras 
government renewed its request to Bengal for instructions 
as to the terms to be proposed. The Supreme Council had 
declared that in view of the engagement with the Marathas 
no separate treaty with Tipu was necessary. The Madras 
government, however, argued that the treaty of Salbai was 
in many respects incomplete, It said nothing about the 
. conquests made by the English from Mysore, and contained . 
no elause,for the re-imbursement of the expenses incurred, 
or compensation for the losses sustained by the Company 5 
. A few days after making this request the Madras govern- 
ment received Tipu's reply to the Commissioners, saying that 
he had ordered his forces in the Carnatic to cease hostilities, . 
and was sending Appaji: Ram and Sreenewasa Rao to 
: Madras with a list of his demands *. Thereupon Madras 


I Idem oth March, 1783, vol. 21, pp. 1085-88 

2 Commissioners to Tipu—Cuddalore, znd July, 1783 Beng 
Sec. Cons, r8th August 1783 vol, 75; pp. 51 1-13 

3. Madras to Bengal—11th Aug. 1783. Idem 28th Aug. 1783. vol, 


75, PP. 736 et. seq l 
4 Tipu to Commissioners—24th July, 1783. Idem p. 802. 
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forwarded a copy of Tipu’s. letter to Bengal, repeating its 
request for instructions !. 

To these urgent applications the Supreme Council 
replied, that the course of events convinced it that its determi- 
nation to withhold from Madras the power of negotiating 
with Tipu was thoroughly justified, and declared that “the 
unwarrantable and disgraceful” management of the negotia- 
tions “opens an ample field for censure and reprosch". In 
the opinion of Bengal, the Madras government had allowed 
‘Tipu to dictate the terms of the treaty, and to. have 
proposed a cessation of hostilities to Tipu “in conjunction 
with or through the mediuin of Mr. Bussy was at once both 
impolitic and disgraceful...” In view of the ninth 
article of the treaty of Salbai the governor general aud ` 
council positivly restricted Madras from making any separate 
treaty with Tipu, and vested it only with powers to treat 
for & cessation of hostilities. and the release of the English 
prisoners. In order to obtain the release of the prisoners 
they wer» ready to cede to Tipu certain places in the 
Carnatic ?. f : . 

In its decision to’ withhold the powers of negotiation from 
Madras, the Bengal government was actuated by a deep 
distrust of the subordinate presidency, They feared that “the 
president and the select committoe at Madras would but. 
employ such an authority however specific or restricted as a 
general license and warrant for-whatever conduct they might 
think proper to pursue..."?. So long as this remained the 
attitude of the Supreme Council the working of the Regulating 
Act was impossible, Ib is fair however, to remember that the 
Act gave the governor general and council very limited 
powers. Cases. could arise in which the Supreme Council 


r Madras to Bengal—15th Aug, 1783. Idem p. 791. 
2 Dengal to Madras—3oth Aug. 1783. Idem 4th Sept, 1783. 


vol, 76, pp. 19-3t 
3 Minute of the board. Idem 15th Sept., 1783. vol. 76, pp. 61-62 
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would find itself compelled to ratify against its wishes a 

‘treaty made by a subordinate presidency. We cün-therefore 
sympathise with the unwillingness of the controllitig, prosi- . 
dency to bear the reponsibility with which the Act saddled 
ib while it lacked corresponding powers. That this was 
exactly the problem in the minds of the governor general 
and his council appears when they say: “Were we disposed . 
to ratify what they might conclude, there will be a sufficient 
time for ib when we know the terms on which they desire to 
conclude, of which they will of course advise us ; bus were we 
directly to empower them to negotiate, we should ourselves 
be by implication pledged to ratify their acts or proposed en- 
gagements, if they were such as in themselves were not liable 
to exception ; but it may so happen that we should be thereby 
embarrassed in .a contradictory engagement with the 
Marathas...,.."1. 

In October 1783 vakils from Tipu arrived. at Madras and 
submitted the sultan’s proposals. The. Madres government 
felt that ib was sufficiently authorised by the instructions of 
the Directors dated 6th March, 17889 00 offer terms on the 
basis of mutual restitution of places and prisoners, But it 
requested the governor general and council to consent to a 
stipulation that in case of the English or of the sultan being 
at war, no assistance should be afforded by the Company or 

by Tipu to their respective enemies 3, About this time the 
` governor general received a letter from Tipu expressing his 
desire of entering into an alliance with the English. The 
Supreme Council regarded this letter together with the 
Directors despatch of the 6th March, 1783 as sufficient for 
giving up its staunch adherence to the treaty of Salbai, and 
decided in favour of a separate treaty with Tipu, lt expressed 


I Ibid., pp. 64-65. f 

2 Circular to the presidencies from Directors,—4th March, 1783, 
(approved 6th March), Home Miscellaneous, vol. 169, pp. 575-77 

3 Madras to Béngal—r4th Oct, 1783, Beng, Sec, Cons. ‘roth 
Nov,, 1783, vol, 77, pp. 320-25 
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its agreement ii general with the terms offered to Tipu’s 
vakils, but refused assent to the inclusion of the clause 
suggested by the Madras government. ? 

The..change in the attitude of the Supreme Council to- 
wards the question was sudden.  Tipu's letter to the 
governor general, expressing his desire for a treaty with the 
English had indeed removed one of the main objections to the 
negotiations. But the Directors’ letters, referred to above, 
contained nothing that was new. It merely drew attention 
. to the 16th article of the treaty of Versailles relating toa 
general pacification in India, on which the Madras govern- 
ment had already acted to the annoyance of the Supreme 
‘Council. Indeed Madras had made the receipt of the letter 
a plea for offering terms to Tipu's vakils without the consent 
of the Supreme Council, but the Directors letter contained 
‘no instruction as to terms, The true cause perhaps was that - 
with the prospect before them of a famine in northern India 
which had compelled them to prohibit the export of grain 
from Bengal, the governor general and council did not have 

much hope of carrying on effectively a war which, dragging 
on for over three years, had contributed to deplete the 
` Bengal finances, Besides, the reliance of the Supreme Council 
.on the 9th article of the treaty of Salbai to secure a settlement 
- was probably weakening.’ 


I , Bengal to Madras—i4th Nov, 1783. Idem 140 Nov., 1783, 
vol. 77 pp. 653-65. 
Í 2 Hastings to Major Scott.—15. Oct. 1783.—Gleig—''Memoirs of 
the life of Warren Hastings—vol. III, p. 126 
3 David Anderson, the governor general's agent with Sindhia, 
expressed the opinion that the Marathas were procrastinating in the 
matter, and recommended a separate treaty with Tipu. He argued 
that the claims of the Marathas against Tipu might prevent the Sultan 
from complying with the Treaty of Salbai, unless some engagement 
was directly entered into with him 
Cf, Anderson to Bengal—Gwalior 22 Oct, 1783 
Beng. Sec, Cons, 10 Nov,, 1783 vol. 77 pp» 393 et seq 
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The Supreme Council might have, at this time, felt tempted 
-to take the negotiations upon themselves in the same way 

that it had done in the Maratha war in 1776. Bub its 
interference on that occasion had drawn upon it the censure 
of the Directors. The lesson was not forgotten, and the 
governor generalasked Tipu to negotiate with the govern- 
ment of Fort St. George. It was known ab Bengal thaba 
deputation had been sent from Madras to Tipu, and Hastings 
declared that “a separate negotiation would but embarrass 
and impede, instead of promoting their object......” २, 

Before receiving the authorisation of Bengal, the Madras 
government had appointed Messrs. Sadlier and Staunton to - 
proceed to Tipu who was encamped before Mangalore, and to 
enter into “such agreement for a pacification as shall be agree- 
able to the preliminary articles of peace concluded in Europe 
and to the consequent instructions of the Court of Directors”? 
The minute in which the Madras select committee claimed 
justification for this step was characterised by a poignancy of 
tone which scarcely fails to arouse sympathy. It bewailed 

our treasury is empty, our credit exhausted, no supply of 
money from Bengal ;......so little do they attend to us, and so 
far from helping us,...thap within these few months, they 
have seriously desired us to give up the nabob’s assignment of 
the revenue...Add to this that-there is a famine apprehended 


This arriving at the time when the subject was under discussion 
perhaps influenced the decision. Immediately afterwards, however, 
information was received at Bengal that Anderson had concluded a 
separate treaty with Sindhia to enforce compliance on Tipu. (Ander- 
son to Hastings—28 Oct,, 1783 Beng, Sec. Cons. 14 Nov., 1783 vol. 77 
pp. 634-36). But Nana’s opposition to Sindhia impeded any such 
. scheme (Grant Duff—History of the Marathas—Cal. 1912 vol, Il, 
p. 468) 

i Governor General to Tipu—Beng. Sec. Cons, 14 Nov, 1783 
vol. 77, pp. 648-50, 

2 Commission to Sadler and Stauriton=- Mad, Sel, Com, Cons, 
3%, Oct., 1783, vol. 27, pp. 477980. 
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in Bengal from whenee we draw ihe greatest part of our 
supplies of rice and provisions, an embargo on all grains is laid 
on there, and our stores here are drained almost to the 
bottom”? 
How far Tipu violated the truce, how the progress of the ` 
commissioners was delayed till the British garrison et Manga- 
lore surrendered to the beseigers, whether the Commissioners 
were intimidated by the erection of gibbets near their tent 
doors, or whether they attempted escape by sea," are topics 
which space will not permit of discussion. Moreover, though 
these rumours had troubled Hastings, they were not points 
at issue in the subsequent disputes between the presidencies 
. No objection was made to the terms obtained by the commis- 
sioners, and no point was raised that they were derogatory to 
"the prestige of the Company 
Suffice it to say that the Commissioners from Fort St 

George entered into a treaty with Tipu at Mangalore onthe 
11th March, 1784. In accordance with the 10th article of 


I Minute of Consultation—Idem 8 Dec., 1783, vol. 28, pp. 5303 
—5305 

2 "Men's minds were irritable with defeat and the treaty became 
the object of a host of legends... «There is reason to think that these 
stories had their origin in the’ excitable imagination of . Brigadier 
Macleod.” | f 
— Cambridge History of India, vol. V, pp. 288-9. 

[Co]. Wilk’s account. of the treatment of the commissioners — I 

“Historical sketches of the south of India in an attempt to trace 
the history of Mysore etc 
TER — London 1817 vol. II, pp. 512-13. 

Story of the attempted flight of the commissioners. 

—Wilk's op. cit. pp. 515-17 
. "Those desirous of entering into the details may consult Asiatic 
Journal vols, V, VI, and VII.] 

3 Hastings had been induced by these reports to suggest to 
Bengal the expediency of recalling the commissioners unless they had 
already executed the treaty. (Governor general to Bengal—31 Marcli 
1784, Beng. Sec. Cons, 13 April, 1784. vol. II, pp. 464-5) 

LH,Q, SEPTEMBER, 1930 .- : ` á 
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this agreement, the Madras government signed and sealed a 
copy of the treaty and sent it back to Tipu within the stipu- 
lated period of one. month. -The same article provided that 
the treaty shall be acknowledged by the governments of 
Bengal and Bombay as binding upon all the governments of 
India, and shall be sent back to Tipu in three months. There 
was no provision in the treaty.as to the contingency of its. 
rejection by the governor general and council The Madras 
government submitted the treaty to Bengal for ratification, 1 
The Bengal council pointed ` out various objections to the 
treaty. They were mostly defects of form. The nawab of 
the Carnatic was not expressly mentioned asa party to the 
treaty, though ib "was negotiated to secure the peace of his 
dominions. There was no article to secure the Company: or 
Muhammad Ali against the old claims of Mysore upon 
Trichinopoly. No referenee had been made in the treaty to 
the Maratha peace. Besides the clause that the English 
were not to assisb the enemies of Tipu, nor make war upon 
his allies, was a breach of the instructions from Bengal. How- 
ever, the board did not refuse to ac knowledge the treaty “be- 
cause such acknowledgment is stipulated in the 10th article, 
because the whole: treaty has been acknowledged and con- 
firmed in form by the president and select. committee of 
Fort. St. George, and especially because an exercise of a 
power which this government possesses of disavowing or 
revoking any treaty not concluded in conformity to their ins- 
tructions, woul? in the present instance be productive of the 
greatest coniusion and embarrassment to the Company’s 
affairs”, A copy of the treaty was sent .to be signed by the 
governor general, who was then ab Lucknow. Fearing that 
the treaty might not reach Madras in time if it waited for the 
governor general's signature, the Bengal council senta copy 


1 Madras to Bengal—27 March, 1784,-— Beng, Sec, Cons, 1 3 April 
1784. vol. I1, pp. 145-7 
2. Minute ofthe board; Idem 20 April, 1784, vol, II, pp. 237- 43. 
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to Madras acknowledged by itself, and promised that a copy 
igned by the governor general would be send as soon as 
possible 

Though Hastings had no objection to the terms of the 
treaty, he violently condemned it on account of those defects 
of form which the Bengal board had pointed out, He 
appealed to the King and Parliament for the redress of “these 
unwarrantable acts’ of the Madras government “as well in 
vindication of the powers vested by them in this government 
as of the faith and honour of the British nation which have 
been equally violated.” At the same time he felt that “the 
peace isan object too valuable to be rejected, if it can be 
retained with. honour". He therefore did not seruple to join 
in the ratification of the treaty, provided ib was accompanied 
by a clause. declaring the nawab Wallajah to bea party 
to iti 

In order to obviate.the possible resentment that might be 
aroused among the Marathas by the absence of any reference 
to the treaty of Salbai, the governor general wrote to Sindhia 
acknowledging the peace to have been the effect of that treaty 
The need of a palliative of this sort, he lamented, “displayed 
the nakedness of our political system and the imbecility of the 
first authority by which it is governed ;...... "a, Writing to 
Scott, Hastings gave full vent to his hatred of Macartney : 
“What aman is this Lord Macartney! The wit of man 
could not devise such effectual instruments of a nation’s ruin, 
as this black eagle portends to every land and state over 
which he casts the shadow of his wings...I yet believe that 
in spite of peace he will effect the loss of the Carnatic,” 3 

In accordance with the wishes of the governor general 


r Hastings to Bengal—r1 May, 1784 Idem 13 May, 1784 vol, II 
PP. 427-36 

2 Same to same—3 May, 1784 Idem. p. 438 

3 Hastings to Scott—I2 June, 1784 Gleig op, cit vol. IH. 
pp. 1867. i 
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the Bengal government sent a new copy of the treaty to 
Madras with a declaration annexed, to the effeot thab the 
nawab Wallajah was understood to be virtually included in 
the treaty, and that his name was implied wherever the term 
Carnatic Payenghat was used. It directed the Madras 
government to make “most strenuous endeavours to obtain 
a forma] acknowledgment from ‘Tipu of the understanding 
we have given.to it,” and declared that “should you 
either counteract, resist or disobey the orders which we have 
given you, you will do so ab your peril, and be responsible 
to the nation, to the Company and this government"!, 

The Madras government sent a lengthy reply to the 
„criticisms which the Supreme Council had made against the 
treaty on first receiving it. It claimed that its instructions 
to the commissioners were completely in conformity to those 
sent from Bengal, The entire evacuation of the Carnatic 
-and the release of the prisoners, were all that Bengal had 
desired. “The treaty having provided for both those objects, 
its conditions and arrangements must therefore. be allowed 
to have been regulated both aecording to the letter and 
Spirit of your instructions.” Indeed the allies had not been 
specified. But the general expression “allies” comprehended 
all the allies. In defence of the omission of the nawab of 
^ Areots name, Madras pointed out that in the treaty of 
1769 ihe nawab was not a party; neither was he a party 
.to the treaty of Salbai, though the Carnatic was one of 
the objects of the treaty. Besides, in the instructions of the 
14th November, 1788, “you gave no command, instruction 
permission or advice to make the nawab a party to: the 
treaty. ; you observe that he will of course sign to the treaty, 
if he be included in it and approves it. you do not even 
desire or reconimend him to be included in it-.....But the 
nawab is substantially and effectually included in the treaty 


1 Bengal to Madras—8 June, 1784. Beng. Sec, Cons, 8 June, 1784; 
vol, II, pp. 657-60 | 
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The Madras government asserbed that the commissioners 
did make the 9th article of the treaty of Salbai the basis of 
their negotiations, because their very first memorial to Tipu 
declared among other-matters that the English and the 
Marathas expected in the first. instance that the treaty 
should be fulfilled without any further delay. The Maratha 
agent at Tipu’s court had therefore the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his constituents were a material part in the negotia- 
tions, The Bengal government had remarked that if Tipu 
had been called upon in August last to declare for peace 
or the continuation of war, and had the immediate restoration 
of the prisoners been insisted on as a security for his pacific 
intentions, an honourable and advantageous peace might 
have been secured.. Madras declared that the fault lay with 
the supreme government, because “......your presidency alone 
conid call or allow others to call upon Tipu categorically 
to declare for peace or war. This presidency ever since 1782 
solicited your superintending board for an authority which 
` would enable them to make that call---But you reserved 
your authority and Jost the opportunity. This presidency 
was barred from any. negotiation of peace or war. Yet the 
moment the first tho’ private advices of the preliminaries of 
peace in Europe arrived here, we took measures for and 
had the good fortune to effect a cessation of hostilities with 
the French---We demanded the prisoners from Tipu even 
before the month you mention of August lust, but by the 
fatal reserve of your authority we were confined to the simple 
declaration to Tipu of ceasing from hostilities whenever 
he should cease from hostilities on his part and evacuate the 
‘Carnatic -and restore the prisoners...... not only the month 
of August, but those of September, October and November 
had elapsed before we got powers of instructions from you ' 
to shake peace---you did not consent to a separate and specific 
troaty with Tipu notwithstanding our repeated remonstrances 
on the subject, till the truth and justness of those remons- 
trances came to you with irresistible conviotion.... 1” 

The new copy of the treaty with the declaratory lause 
annexed had been sent to Madras early in June, 1784. 
Towards the end of July, no reply from Madras arriving, 
anxiety was felt at Bengal for the fate of their orders. 
Accordingly a person was appointed to proceed to Madras 


1 Madras to Bengal—3 june, 1784 Idem 22 June, 1784. ol, IT, 
pp. 932-962, m rd ; 
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with triplicates of the Bengal orders. The Madras governs’ 
ment was informed that James Lucy Dighton was being sent 
with those documents to deliver them, as the supreme 
. government was apprehensive that the firsb copies had 
miscarried,! More than the mere delivery of documents 
was certainly intended by Dighton’s appointment. . Wheler, 
on whose proposal the agent was appointed, suggested that 
in case the treaty’ with the declaratory clause had not been 
forwarded to Tipu, he was to inform the supreme govern- 
ment of it; and wait for further instructions.? In the ins- 
tructions that were given to him, he was ordered to transmit 
to the governor general and council “the ‘fullest and most 
authentic information in your power relative to the proceed- 
ings of the nabob Tipu Sultan and the execution of such 
stipulations in the late treaty as he is bound to fulfil." 
When the reply from Madras, refusing to communicate the 
- additional clause to Tipu arrived, the Supreme . Council 
resolved that “it becomes unnecessary to continue that gentle- 
man in the charge committed to him,” 4 

The Madras government was afraid that the communica- 
tion of the declaratory clause would arouse in Tipu strong 
doubts of the intention of the English to maintain the peace 
and would give him a pretext for the renewal of hostilities. 
Macartney declared his willingness to take the risk of suspen- 
sion. by the governor general and council rather than “execute 
measures which at this minute in his judgement threaten 
the welfare and safety of the public.”5 The Madras select . 
committee requested the Bengal government to reconsider ` 
their order. 

The Supreme Council refused to share in the apprehen- 
sions felt at Madras as to the consequences of communicating 
the additional clause to Tipu. It was, however, unwilling to 
carry the matter further. Hastings’ administration was 
being seriously brought into question, and bis position was 
tottering, Under the circumstances, he bad neither the 
inclination nor the leisure to carry on the contest. The 


1 Bengal to Madras—3 Aug, 1784. Idem 3 Aug, 1784. vol, III, 
PP. 309-10, I 
` 2 Wheler's minute—Idem 17 July, 1784 vol. III, pp. 295-6. 

3 Bengal to Dighton—3 Aug. 1784. Idem 3 Aug., 1784, vol, III, 
Pp. 308-9. : : 

4 Resolution of board—Idem 2 Sept., 1784 vol, ILI, p. 518. 
5 .Macartney's minute—15 July, 1784 Mad. Sel Com, Cons, 
15 July, 1784 vol. 35 pp. 2758-96. 
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Bengal government ended the dispute by declaring to the . 
subordinate presidency that “your late disobedience to 
our orders...has been ab your peril, and that you are 
responsible for these acts to the Company and the nstion,"! 
There is good reason to believe that “had the governor 
general possessed confidence in the stability of his own 
authority, some violent measures might have resulted from 
these disputes.” | ; 

It is not difficult to sympathise with the position of the 
governor general and his council, The responsibility for the 
well being of the whole rested upon them. Yet their powers 
were of such a limited character that inspite of their wishes 
the Madras government could legally negotiate with the 
enemy. Ab the same time it is clear that Hastings was 
acting with a biassed mind,® and that the disputes which had 
preceded the discussion on the negotiations had made it 
impossible for him to regard favourably any act of the Madras 
government. The position in which the subordinate presi- 
dency was placed was one of considerable difficulty. 
There was the question of finance. Indeed, the supreme 
government had, on_the. whole, splendidly responded to the 
demand for money, During the four years of the war more 
- than 265 lakhs were remitted from Bengal to Madras.? 
But after the death of Coote not asingle rupee in treasure 
was sent: The Madras government was increasingly thrown 
on the expedient of meeting its liabilities by drawing bills on 
Bengal, which soon began to sell at-a discount of 25 or 80 per 
cent.* The army fell several months into arrears. How 
grave the situation had really become was demonstrated when, 
after the peace, the cavalry at Arnee mutinied for want of 
pay®. Under such circumstances to drag onthe war was 
dangerous, Macartney could not get himself to be like Has- 
tings, quite insensible to danger. Besides financial difficulties 
Macartney was considerably disheartened by the attitude of 
the military commanders. towards the civil . government. 
General Stuart, preoccupied with asserting what he considered 


his rights against the civil authorities, persistently counterac- 


1 Bengal to Madras—2 Sept., 1784 vol, III, p. 524. 
2 Cambridge History of India, vol. V, p. 289. 
3. Bengal to Madras—25 May, 1784-— Idem 25 May, 1784 vol. II, 
. 617. 
Pp 4 Ibid p. 616. Also cf. Munro—“A narrative of the military 
operations on the Coromandel coast etc." : —London- 1789 p. 376. 

5 Madras to Bengal—7 May, 1784 Beng, Sec, Cons. 25 May, 1784 
. vol, II, pp. 598-601, 
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ted the orders.of the Madras government, and lost the most 
favourable opportunities of attacking the enemy. In short, 
‘there was reason for Macartney to desire an early termination 
of the war, If in his anxiety for peace he had: placed ‘Jess 
reliance than Hastings on the treaty of Salbai for effecting 
a settlement, events proved that he was right. Some crities 
of Macartney suggest that if it had not been for the negotia- 
tions, Seringapatam might have lain ab Col Fullarton’s 
feet!, But it has to be remembered that Fullarton’s army, 
in October, 1783, was twelve months in arrears, and that the 
manner in which the army subsisted was precarious’. Ibis. 
rue that even at such disadvantage he had taken Palghat 
and Coimbatore. But Seringapatam was ‘yet a hundred miles 
. away, and a single mistake somewhere in penetrating regions 
whose topography was imperfectly understood might have 
deprived the Madras government of their only defence on the 
southern front. “The execution of Mahomed Ali at Manga- 
lore and the detected conspiracy at Seringapatam” might 
have “induced Col, Fullarton to infer a disaffection. 
in Tipu's army favourable to the success of his enterprise ;” 
. but it has to..be admitted that “every detected conspiracy 
instead of weakening has a direct tendency to strengthen 
the hands of a despot ; and exclusively of those two examples, 
there was certainly no sufficient ground for crediting the 
` existence of defection, sufficient to form the ground -of politi- 
cal acbion,"* . l 

All criticisms against the precipitate manner of Macart- 
ney’s solicitations for peace lose considerably in force, whea 
we reflect that the terms obtained in the treaty of Mangalore 
were not unreasonable, and were much the same as those 
` obtained by Hastings from the Marathas.5 . pn f 

When all these are. remembered, it is :difficult ‘not to see. 
that there is another side to the picture. Ifin some respects 
the course taken by the Madras government is open to 

criticism, the southern presidency may on the whole be 

` exonerated from blame on the ground that the fault lay in 
the situation, The Directors thanked Lord Macartney for 
his part in securing the peace, LM f ` 
l A. P. Das GUPTA, 

1 Cf, Marshman—History of India—London, 1867 vol, 1, p. 409.. 

2 Wilks—op. cit. vol. II, p. 494. 

3 Minute of the Mad, Select Com.—8 Dec., 1783 Beng. Sec, Cons. 
31 Dec., 1783 vol. 78, p. 879. 

4 Wilks op. cit. vol. 11 p, 502. , 

5 Cambridge History of India, vol. V, p. 288. ^ 

6 Directors to Madras— 9 Dec,, 1784 para 107 Madras Despatches, 
No, 11, 


SOME DIFFICULT VEDIC WORDS 
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This word like the Greek Oikos means a house. Its equivalents are स्थान, 

«ug and दुरोण (R. V., 5. 76. 4). Like the Greek word, it is used in certain derived 
senses such as relatives, friends, friendship, kingdom, heaven. Some of. these 

Senses are connected with the meaning home or a place where one is loved, a 

place associated. with all kindly feelings, where one casts away all cares and is 

at ease, Home is the dearest thing on earth, Soma is dearest to Indra and so 
itis his ओकस्‌1 On that account he is called तदोकस्‌ ( vide quotations 25 and 
26 ). He makes Soma his constant resort (3) and his home is called न्योकास्‌ (24). 
Soma is his favourite food, his home (6. 13. 14); Soma and wag are 
convertible terms.: Praise may be as dear as Soma, Indra and certain other 
gods love praise and are attracted by it ( 16). . l f 
I Home is endeared by the presence of parents. In g we read how a boy.given 
in adoption returns nevertheless to his dear home, to his dear parents. l 

The word also denotes friendship, aa is another name for friendship 

(4) and in ro the devotee prays that Indra should befriend him, That man is 
not a friend indeed if he. be not a friend in deed’ ( 15 ), Here श्रोकस्‌ means à 
friend.’ A friend inspires confidence. Soma says to a devotee that praises him, 
‘I am confident of thy friendship ( 23 ) and will never lose it’, Friends are one 
at heart, Hence ag denotes identity, inseparableness ( 28—32, 34, 35) 
` ओकस्‌ primarily a house or a home becomes a centre of love. Anything dearly 
` loved is.qhaqi Indra loves charity ; he is therefore दानीकस्‌ ( 36 ). 
^ ^ In z and 5 we have the expressions ayant न रखः and ओको न wat; what does the 
word mean here ? Agni is charming like a home or one’s parents, or a friend (1) ; 
so are gifts (5). = I 


In 12 we have sw gat अभि वः स्याम which probably means, then { अध ) will 
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we be your own friends ( Srm: ). Our fricnuship for you, ‘Oh Maruts, is condi- 
tional on.your giving us a brave son... Or does Sarg mean an attached devotee? 
Or it may mean, then alone will we-be your home, i. e, we will feed you with 
Soma I 
` In 8 aq Stay means thy own home and a cow-house 

In 2० छे ओकसि means, in thy own kingdom while in 21 it means, in 
heaven, i M u 

In 18 aa: means from heaven and in rg of heaven, 

aif and shaa are other forms of the word; fatat सुते in 22 has the sense 
of सृते सृते Mae in 24 Indra and-Agni are seen to be present at every Soma- 
extraction, wr दिधिषन्त in 38 is like QA दधे in 3, f 

In 27, 39 and 4० ‘eq means a store-house. . It means a house of rest or a 
resort in 4r. l e 

In 44 @ Ww means in thy own house ; but in 43 it seems to mean, in the 
company of his wife or in the battle-field 

In 42 the laws (am) of Mitra and Varuna are सासाज्यस्य ओका, i. e., the - props, 
mainestays of their universal rule, This sense can'be derived from the primary 
sense of a house. ` 

Thus like the Greek word, sta. is found used in a variety of sénses, 

_ qw and अगिरीकसः have nothing to-do with ्रोकस्‌। दच is the root in both. 


(१) दाधार तेममोको न रखो यवो न पक्को Star जनानाम्‌ i 
षिन gear विछ प्रशस्तो बाजो न प्रोतो वयो दधाति 1 १।६६।२ 


जनानां जेता चेमं दाधार--Agni, conqueror of men (of the opposite camp ), 
maintains the prosperity of his devotees, 
बयो zutfi—Agni gives wealth, f 
` . भीकः न रख:--8 871 is charming like one’s home, z 
यवः a qm:—ripe like grain. What is meant is not intelligible, 
ऋषिः न spat —Agni praises the gods like a ऋषि 
fig mei:— Praised among men. 
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वाणी Hm pleased with his-own mission like a warrior that is happy on 
account of the booty he brings. 
पराधर, the composer, is fond of similes which occupy the best part of 


every Rik, Some of them are far-fetched 


(2) प्रति यस्या नोधादथि दस्योरोको नाच्छा सदनं जानतो गात्‌। 
अघ सा नो मघवन्‌ wH तादित्‌ '‹''॥१।१०३।४ 


न यथा काचित्‌ गौः ओोकः सदनं जानती aa गात्‌ गच्छति và दस्योः aaa नीथा सुतिः यत्‌ 
यदा इन्द्र at प्रति गच्छन्ती अदिं. ह्यति ( तदा त्तः स दस्युः धनं लमेत aaa, भीतिर्जावते । 
अध qup है मघवन्‌ नः असान्‌ इत्‌ एवं चकतात्‌ कुद धनवतः न अन्धान्‌ । अथवा तत्‌ धन' नः अलकम्‌ 
इत्‌ एव wadiq s€ । 

Do not listen to the prayer of the enemy ; listen to ours,. Let us have the 
wealth that you may intend to give him 


(8) अपाय्यस्था्थसो मदाय ANAT, सुवानस्य प्रयसः 
aafaa: प्रदिवि arawa शोको दषे supe नरः ॥ २।१८।१ 


मनीषिणः सनीषधा स्तुत्या gaa QUT सूयमानस्य अस्य "aD: प्रयसः मदाय इन्द्रश qq । 
यस्मिन्‌ di वाहघानः वधमान: इन्रः प्रदिवि aca cups; दधे। त्रह्माशि कामयन्ते ते NET: नर 
मरुतश Wa; दधिरे | f | | 
` qqtfü—was drunk. sg:—m19:— सोमस्य । 
सुवान--00718 extracted. - भगीषि—accompanicd by prayers, 
रोकः «8-—made his home. Soma was the most familiar drink of Indra, 


He was at home with it 


(4) quate: सख्य शिव" वां युवोनरा fuu जज्काव्याम्‌ | 
पुनः छखानाः सस्या शिवानि cut ER सह न्‌ समानाः ॥ २।५८।६ 


This is an old home, Oh Asvins; we enjoy your blessed friendship, Oh 
Warriors ! You have bestowed (immense ) wealth on Jahnavi. Renewing our 


happy friendship we would like to exhilarate ourselves with drink ( «t ) in your 
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company ( सइ समानाः ). Cf. भा agii? समनसोप वानेखिरङ्ो भागं दधतौमयातम्‌ ( १।११६।१९ ) 
= अन्ग; विः भाग' दधतीं जङ्गावीं gat समनस वाजे: उपायातम्‌ i 
(5) इन्द्र''कामा वसूयन्तो अम्मन सर्मोलह न सवने चकाना! | 
खवस्यवः शशमानास उकथ रोको ज रखा सुदशौव पृष्टिः। ४१६१५ 

खर्मोलह संग्रामे इव सवने$पि चकानाः कामयमानाः वसूयन्तः वसु कामयामानाः कांमाः इन्द्रम्‌ अम्मन्‌ 

अगच्छन्‌ । उक्थ; सुतिभिः शशसानाः सुबन्तः यवः धनम्‌ इच्छन्तः नरः इन्द्र' सुवन्ति। तेभ्यः इन्द्रेण दीय- 
` माना ष्टिः ओकः इव Ta Gem च । 

वसूयन्त:--चकाना; = श्रवस्यवः | 

uq after सुदृशी is redundant as there is # t` 

ग्रोको न रखा CE £, 66. 2, 


. (0) wer वोरः को अपश्सदिन्द्र' सुखरधमीयमान' हरिभ्याम्‌ 1 ` 
` थो राया वो सुतसोममिच्छन्‌ तदोको गन्ता qux ऊतो । ५।३०।१ c 
यः gaya: वचनी सुतः सोभः येन ताहश' यजमानम्‌ इच्छन्‌ अन्विष्यन्‌ तत्‌ त्य यजमानस्य . भोक; we 
वाजः ऊह्या ' गन्ता भवति स्थः सः वोरः इन्द्रः छ वतेते। इरिभ्याम्‌ daar गच्छन्तं सुखरथस्‌ vg क 
` पश्यत्‌ । 
बानं : = ऊती--ऊल्ला = धनेन। 
(7) इदः हि वां प्रदिवि स्थानमोक इसे wer अश्विनेदं दुरोणम्‌ | ५।७६।४ 
afefa—on all days, at all times, ` 
स्थानम्‌ = ओकस्‌ = र्टाः = दुरोणम्‌ | 
(8) गावो न न afaa खमोको अच्छेन्द्रा गद्धि प्रथमो यज्नियानाम्‌ | ६।४१।१ 
afaq हे इन्द्र यथा गावः खम्‌ ओकः अच्छ गच्छन्ति सथा यज्ञियानां यज्ञः इविः तदहांणां देवानां प्रथमः 
` लं खम्‌ भोकः अच्छ मस ग्टह' प्रति आ गहि गच्छ। I 
(9) नहि ग्रभायारणः सुशेवो अन्योदर्यों मनसा मन्तवा उ। | 
भधा चिदोकः घुनरित्स एत्या नो वाज्यभीषाड़े तु नब्यः।9४।८ 


WANA, अरणः परकीयः ga. यभाय Walaa न ग्रहणाय न fw खलु सुशेवः । खकौयः भयमिति 
समनसा wea q भ्रपि मननाय अपि q qai . अध्‌ चित्‌ ga इति मानितः ग्टहीतः अपि स; अरणः पुम 
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इत्‌ एव <` wale पितुः ओकः ग्टहम्‌ू एति। वाजी शतूणाम्‌ अभिभविता wer खुल; आ एतु 
STRIS I I i 
aia: = welcome 


. ओकस्‌--a place of birth 


(10) त्वावतो Aa maf अस्मि त्वावतोऽवितुः शुर रातो i 
| विश्वेदहानि तविषोव उग्रं ओकः कणव्व॒ इरिवो न मर्धो: peus 
€ इन्द्र त्वावतः agere तव mal धनाय धनविभागे -अस्मि। तवावतः aaea अऋवितुः दातु 
राती धनदाने "e wu छे तविषीव: बलवन्‌ हरिव: हरिवन्‌ उग्र s= विश्वानि इत्‌ एव "ife 
` अस्मासु Ss FIST कुद। mU भा मर्धीः WE नाशय.। 
aa Wat = रातौ wal am in for a gift of wealth ( from thee:) 
ओकः gigs -- make thy home (with us) 


(11) इम इन्द्राय सुन्विरे सोमासो दध्याशिरः 
ता आ मदाय वज हस्त died Sfeat याह्योक आ। ७।२२।४ 


दध्याशिरः दधिमियिताः इमे सोमासः सोमाः इन्द्राय सुन्विरे सुताः। € aaga मदाय तान्‌ die 
पत्तं vf धकः आ अच्छ आयाहि । 
The fist wt should be prefixed to यह ; the second is attached to Sta: and 


means ‘to’; I f I 
(12) wat वोरो मरुतः STR] जनानां यो असुरो विधतो | 
"Tat येन सुक्षितये तरेमाध AAR अभि वः wm | ७।५६।२४ 

wat वीरः strong son 

‘aqu—powerful 

जनानां विधर्ता—a supporter of men f 

अपो येन सुचितये ata—who helping us, we shall cross waters, i e, overcome 
difficulties for( securing ) welfare. wfufa;—Welfare, riches. Cf. स सुन्वे यो वसूनां यो 
रायामानेता य इळानाम्‌। सोमो यः सुचितीनाम। ९।१०८।१३ 


- wq खमोको असि वः स्याम—Then shall we be your own-home, We will consider 


you as our own, This may be the meaning 
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(13) safe ल्वा सुते नरो वसो निरेक उक्थिनः | 
कदा सुत' टषाण ओक भ्रा गम इन्र खब्दोव वंसगः ॥ ८।३२।२ 
इ वसो बसुमन्‌ vm उक्थिनः नरः सुते तां निरिके खरन्ति ग्राहययन्ति। . यथा um दध्यन्‌ dug 
भगः खब्दि जलाशय गच्छति तथा Ç इन्द्र ama: त्वः सुतम्‌ भोकः कदा मागमः आगमिष्यसि । 
उक्धिनः-Singers of prayers 


सुतम्‌ भ्रोकः- extracted Soma is Indra’s home, Indra and Soma are con- 
vertible terms, | I 


fata@—in one's vicinity, near ; or does it mean.to the full, abundantly.? 


(14) यस्य ad afena मदेष्विमे मो Tea नाविविक्षांम्‌। 
तदोक आ छरिभिरिन्ट्र qa: प्रियेभि्साहि प्रियमन्नमच्छ ú १०।११२।४ 


` € ex यस्य तव मदेषु सोमपानेन जनित' त्यत्‌ a महिमान' vp महत्यौ रोदसौ रोदस्यो द्यावाइथिव्यौ 


न अविविक्त व्याप्त त; स ल' gat: प्रिये: इरिभिः प्रियम्‌ waq एव ओकः तत्‌ अच्छ आयाहि । 
aq irregular for «i I 
afafaat from aqq reduplicatede ब्यच.10 occupy. व्यच reduplicated becomes 


fara) अ~-विव्यच.+ ताम्‌ = अविविक्ताम्‌ | 


(15) नससण्दायो न ददात सख्ये सचाभुवे सचमानाय fuer: | 
RUBIA यानं तदोको आस्ति एयन्तमन्यसरण' चिदिच्छेत्‌ Ú १०।११७:४ 


यः सचाभुवे agya सचमोनाव सहभवते wer पित्व! अन्नं: न दंदाति w uy न. सखा सखि 
नामाहों भवति | अस्मात्‌ maqa: मितात्‌ अप प्र इयात्‌ । त॑स्य तत्‌ भकः wq न भवति। Vua 
SQ ददतन्‌ अन्यम्‌ अरणम्‌ अपि इच्छे त्‌ अनविष्येत्‌। . i f l 
सचाभुव न सचमानाय 5२६0 one that is always with him and is serviceable to him. 
सच —to be serviceable, to accompany. I I 
नस सख्या-that man deserves not the name ofa friend, 
न तदोको afa—that is'no home for him. 


- अरणं stranger, 


(16) प्र ax ब्रह्मणस्मतिमन्त्र' वदतु्रकथ्यम्‌ । 
यस्मिन्निन्द्रो बझणो मित्रो अयसा देवा ओकांसि चक्रिरे ॥ १४०५ 
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The master (i, e. make? ) of prayers utters prayers in which Indra and 
the other three gods make their home, 
— उक्प्य-उठक्थसहितम्‌ अधवा xem | 
The song is so delectable that these four gods lecl at home with it, Itis 


so ravishing. 


(17) नानोकांसि दुर्यो विश्वमायुरवि fama प्रभवः शोको अग्नेः २३८४ 


WE आयुनाक्षास्‌ आर्याणाम्‌ अनिः gi: ग्टहनिवासी feu ud जगत्‌ नाना ओकांसि च वितिष्ठते 
व्याप्रोति। तस अग्नेः प्रभवः शोकः ज्वाला अपि तथा करोति। 

Agni accupies all places, in fact all the world, So does his flime, 
Ayu was the Agni of the Aryan tribe of that name, So his flame also may be 
called Ayu. 


(18) ले aed वसवो araa mq हि ते मित्रमहो जुषन्त । 
ल्व' दस्यू रोकसो अग्न भाज उरुज्योतिजनयन्नार्याय ॥ ७1५॥६ 


The gods ( aaa: ) put ( न्युखन्‌ ) into thee (ले ) marvellous strength (gii) i 
Oh thou encourager or helper of friends ( मित्रम: ) ; they ( the gods ) enjoy (लुषन्त) 
offerings ( ag ) given by thee, Thou hast driven ( ust; ) the Dasyus out of our 
homes, thereby generating broad light ( उस ज्योतिः ) for the Arya, 
The Dasyu hides the sun and creates darkness, Indra kills him and restores 
light, Mere that act of liberation is transferred to Agni. . 
` तेते जुषन्त may refer to devotees, mg in that cause would mean wealth, 


(19) भमु प्रत्नस्यौकसो इवे तुविप्रतिं नरम्‌ i 
` य॑ ते पूवे पिता इवे ॥ १३०८९ 
तुबौनां बहनां saqi प्रतिम्‌ अभिभवितार' wae Wara: नरम्‌ इन्द्रम्‌ wap भनकूस्थाय vg wi 
fai यम्‌ इन्द्र' ते सव पिता क यजमान पूर्ण इवे आइयत्‌। 


प्रति means an enemy,an equal, अप्रति: without an enemy, or an equal (5.52.3). 
Jae चोकस:--0० old Dyaus. The Maruts are called fem az; So Indra too 


is दिवो नर: । 
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4q-—continuously or for ( securing his ) favour. 


य' ते घूर पिता हवे is obscure 


(20) स इत्लेति afm ओकसि @ तस्मा इला पिन्वते विश दानीम्‌ | 
तस्मे विशः gada नमन्त यस्मिन्‌ ब्रह्मा राजनि qa एति ॥ ४।५०।८ 


He alone who being a king places the Brahman priest first i.e. gives him 
precedence even over himself, rules (च्चेति) firmly, being well stationed (सुधितः) in his 
own house i. e. his Kingdom. Corn (इल) always (fast) grows abundant (पिन्वते) 


for him, Subjects bow to him i, e, obey him of their own will. 


सु ॥९]। + fia: placed. faa p. p. of धा । विद्वदानीं cf. इदानीं, तदानीं । 


(21) ga यन्त <= सन्त्य कथा गवे चकथोर्वरासु युध्यन्‌ | 
aad asta चिदोकसि uw asr समक्ष, दासस्य नाम चित्‌ IRRIS 


छे vu यत्‌ ते तव पुरूणि बहनि पुर उक्थानि स्तुतयः सन्ति तस्य कारण' d युध्यन्‌ गवे उवरासु | 
aad सूर्याय चित्‌ अपि < ओकसि चकर्थ! उषा इन्द्रः समत्शु युध्यन्‌ दासख नाम चित्‌ अपि qaq . 
नाशयामास | 

aað ought to precede or follow sut i 

गये उर्वरासु चकर्थ Indra placed cows in grazing grounds. 

सूर्याय खे कसि चकर्थ-placed the Sun in his owh house from which he had 
been ejected by the Dasa. l 


aug हवा etc.—Indra erased the very name of Dasa, 


(22) श्रोकियांसा सुते सचाँ श्रश्वा सप्तो इवादने | 
` इन्दान्वम्नो अवसे afan वयं देवा इ वामहे | ६।५९.।२ 


अदने सी अश्वी इव सुते सोमे भोकिवांसौ सचा सहमूतो वजिणी देवी sad अवसा इह आगन्तु 
वय VIRE अयाम; | 

Just as two horses eat in common. i. e, from the same provender, so do’ 
Indra and Agni drink in common of the same extraction. They are companions 
in drink. 
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अवछा- with gifts of wealth. 
ओकिवांसी-भोकखन्मौ-having a home in common 


अदने---1 a provender, 


Agni is afaq through his association with Indra, 


(28) यो जागार तशच: कामयन्ते यो जागार तसु सामानि यन्ति | ` 
यो जागार तमयं सोम श्राह तवाहमस्मि सख्ये न्योकाः | ५।४४।१४ 


was love him that praises ; सामन्‌$. come to him alone, Soma says to such 


a one ‘Tam at home in thy friendship 
जागार from ग to praise, ` 


One that constantly prays becomes a master craftsman in the composition of 


WAS and सामन्‌3. 


निहिताम्‌ Sa: यैन u:—o0ne that makes his home ; happy, 


सुते सुते न्योकसे gga एदरिः । ` 
इन्द्राय WTA ति ॥ १।८।१० 
सुते सृते सोमे सोमे न्योकसे इन्द्राय अरि: सोता हहत: आ हस्‌ zu muq Vials इत्‌ एवं। - 


The praiser sings to Indra who is at home at every extraction a song 


` greater by far than the great 


म्यौकस्‌-निहितम्‌ ओकः a—One that has made his home, one always present 
(25) m सोम इन्द्र तुभ्य सुन्व र तु प्र याहि हरिवस्तदोकाः | 
fart त्वस्य सुषुतस्य चारोटदो मघानि मघवन्नियानः ॥ eite 


€ vx तुभ्यम्‌ wa सोभः सुन्वे सूयते। Ç हरिवः हरिवन्‌ स॒ सोमः भकः यस्य q तं हरिभ्यां प्र वेगेन 
state: शोभन' सुतस्य अस्य सोमस्य पित्र। हो मघवन्‌ इयानः याच्यमानः मघानि धनानि ददः देहि । 


तु occurs twice and shows pressure, Do come and do drink. 


LH,Q, SEPTEMBER, 1930 e gi 6 
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a@lat:— Indra .has made Soma his home ; cf. afafa: uefa nena भोको 
BAH CISL 2 


(26) AQAA aff: सुत इन्द्र सोमः छता धाना अत्तवे हरिस्याम्‌ । ` 
, तदोकसे पुरुशाकाय sw] qaqaq qur राता wal fi ३।२५।६ 
Here is a grass-seat spread out for thee, Soma juice extracted for thee, Oh 
Indra ! and oats are ready for thy horses to eat, . Soma: offerings are here 


offered to thee that hast made Soma thy home, that hast many gifts for thy 


devotees and art strong and always accompanied by the Maruts 
Wi —horse-provender, 
` पुरवः शाकाः यस्य quus from शक, to give. - ` 


gqq—strong like a bull. 


(27) सोममिन्द्राहहस्पती पिबत' दाशुषो we । 
मादयेथां तंदोकसा ॥ vise 


. तदोकसा-तदोकसी ( इन्द्राहइस्पती )। 
मादयेथा--76 jolly, 


इन्द्र' सोम' पिव ऋतुना त्वा fanfara: | 
मत्सराससदोर्कसः॥ १।१६।१ 


€ इन्द्र ऋतुना ऋतुनामकसोमपाव ण सोम' fu ABM सदोकसः इन्दवः त्राम्‌ आविशन्तु । 
I take’ ऋतु to be a drinking vessel of that name and not a season as is 
usually done 


qug;—exhilarating. 


तदोगस:--ं5 a meaningless epithet, The composer did not know the means 


i i ing of the- word. Itis an instance of senseless imitation. `w@ as an epithet 


of Indra has a meaning. 


V, K, RAJVADE 






Marttapda-Bhairava, V. R. S, Museum, Rajshahi A typical Sürya Image V, R. S. Museum 


2 


A New form of Surya from Varendra 
(Marttanda- Bhaivava) 


. Among the many interesting specimens of sculpture depo- 
sited in the Museum of the Varendra Research Society, ab 
Rajshahi, the attention of scholars is drawn to a unique speci- 
men of Sürya image recently acquired by the institution 
through the joint efforts of Mr. Santosh Kumar Mukherji 
and Mr. Rampada Chakravarti, the Society's clerk, The 
image comes from the interior of Varendra or North Bengal 
It is a sculpture in high relief on a stone slab measuring 
8 ft. x l' 64” in a fair state of preservation with some 
mutilations, The two fore-arms which held lotus stalks 
and two below them are knocked of. The face of the main 
figure and the crown both have undergone mutilations 

The lower portion of the image is quite compatible 
with the image of the Sun-god commonly meb with in: 
museums. Bub the middle and upper portions of the image 
in question exhibit some characteristics found in no other 
image of the Sun-god discovered before The peculiar 
characteristics noticeable in this image are that 10 is three- 
faced, with Jatamukuta and six existing arms with distinctive 
emblems or Praharanas in each. From the broken off stumps 
of the arms ib is presumed that the image was originally 
ten handed. The number of arms, the variety of atbri- 
butes in them and the representation of the three faces have 
made the type of this image a complex one. ‘The represen- 
tation of five faces, rather than the three or (assuming 
one uncarved at the back) four which occur in the pre- 
senb image, woul have been in comformity with its ten 
hands. In its left hands the image holds a serpent 
(Nagapasa १), a drüm (Damaru), a Kaumudi or Nilotpala and 
a full blown lotus or Padma; and in its right hands 
ib holds a Khatyaaga, a trident, a Sakti and a full blown 
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lotus or Padma, Tho image has a pointed nimbus with a 
- Kirtimukha at the top and two flying figures or Vidy&dharas. 
on two sides of ib, At the back are shown three lines of 
-flames tapering towards the top and some lines of flames are 
also visible in the middle. It is richly bejewelled but does 
not wear any breast-plate armour (Kafieuka) but a thin ` 
scarf is shown crossed over the chest. Ib wears elaborate- 
ly carved ornaments, Kanthahira, Karnakundala, Sirobandha f 
and Katibandha. There, isa Yajñopavita (sacred thread) on . 


its. person, Though the face of the main figure is slightly ~ 


mutilated, the pointed Tilaka is yet visible, Each of the 
. other two faces, on the right and the left of the main figure, 
also wears a Jatümukufa aud has three eyes, and one of the 
_ ‘two. is shown as bearded with the whole ranges of teeth 
exposed. The main deity stands erect on a full-blown lotus or 
Padmapithe. A small dagger passes through the girdle and is 
attached to the right of the image but no sword on the left: 
is clearly shown as noticed in other Surya images, although .. 
something like the hilt of a sword appears to be’ represented. 
The top of the boot is curled back. As yet I have not come 
"across any text in which there is any mention of such shoes 
to be used by the Sun-god, The Puréyas however give an 
‘interesting story which may lead to ‘the discovery of the 
significance and origin of this footwear of Surya. ` 
The Matsyapurāņna enjoins that in the representation 
of the Sun-god one should not fashion his feet. If ib is 
‘done it would give the person leprosy. The Brhat-samhita also 


I lt is said that Surenu, the daughter of Visvakarman, the divine 
-artificer was married to Sürya and the burning heat of the Sun i 
became intolerable to his wife who fled to her. father. keeping ‘Chaya’ 
her co-wife in attendance on. Sürya, Sürya however went in | 
Search of her and her father Viévakarman assured him that if he 
wanted to recover his wife he must sübject himself to a process of 
transformation to get rid’ of the unbearable heat. ‘Siirya readily. 
consented and Vi$vakarman produced a beautiful form from his unsight- 
` ly body by turning him on his lathe, . . 
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directs that the body of the Sun-god should be represented 
down to the thighs or breast, Thus, the so-called boots 
may be nothing bub the finished outlines of GSürya's 
uncarved legs, Again, the text quoted in the Brhat-samhita 
and the Matsyapurana directs that Surya should be dressed 
in stadt or Northern fashion, This may go to explain the feet 
of all Süëya figures being shod with boots or leggings like the 
Tibetans or the Khotanese people of the North, On either. 
side of the image are two female figures in the ‘archer’ pose 
“shooting arrows (perhaps to dispel darkness) These nre 
Ugs and Pratytisi. On the extreme right of the image 
is a bearded figure holding a pen and inkstand, probably 
either noting the progress of the Sun or recordiug the good 
and bad deeds of the people as Vidhütà Puruga. He is 
commonly known as Pingala. On the left of the image 
stands & figure grasping the handle of à sword!. 

There are also two female figures holding whisks 
. in their hands. These are probably two of the four consorts 
of the Suu-god viz, Ràjür Süvarpa, Suvarcasa and Chaya. 
On a Padmapitha in front of the main image stands goddess 
Earth (Prthiv1), or, according to the Bhavisyapuraya, Mahas- 
‘vet, In front of this again is represented the thighless 
(Anüru) Aruna with wings and raised up, locks of hair like 
those of his brother Garuda, driving a hexagonal (sadasra) 
chariot riding on a Makara-head (the chariot of Surya being 
Makaradhvaja). The pedestal is carved with seven horses 
which may symbolise the seven rays of the Sun or the spec- 
trum. Sirya is also supposed to be the manifest form of 
the three Vedas and the seven rays are accordingly | 
interpreted as the seven metres or Chandas of the Vedas. 


I Inthe Bhavisyapurana, it is stated that Sürya began to burn 
the Asuras with his heat. The latter thereupon attacked Sürya, 
The gods, then felt bound tohelp Sürya and with this object they 
. placed Skanda or Danda, the punisher of the wicked in: the universe 
on the left, and Agni, who obtained the name Piügala, on the right. 
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The seven metres are Gayatri, Brhati, Usnik, Jagatt, 
Pankti, Anustubh and Tristubh (Karmapurana) 

The images of the Sun-god discovered before in Bengal 
are more. or less alike in their essential features but, as 
- noted above, this image differs from them in the number of 
faces, hands and in the Praharanas or symbols in the hands. 

... Two types of the Sun-god are generally described in the 
Sanskrit literature. .According to the Dhyana referred to in 
the Visnudharmottara, Surya is :— 

पासन; पञ्मकरः पपश्मगर्भदलदुगगति; | 
सप्तायरथसंस्थय iyaa सदागतिः ॥ I 

‘Another type has been described in the Viévakurma- 
Silpa. :— | 
: एकचक्रं SH ससारधिं महारथम्‌ | 
हस्तदर्य TAN कञ्ञकद्चमेवचसम्‌ | ? 


Fran «fat qp वामे राञी प्रकौत्ति ता । 
Cara eal दण्डो Hees ATTA | 7 
चतुवाइचि हलो वा š: 

` दण्डञ्च fuera दारपाली च खड्गिनौ । 

The Agnipurana records the Dhyant of Sürya as š 
मसौभाजनलेखन्धी विभ्रत्‌ कुण्डी तु दक्षिणे । 
बालव्यजनघारिणसी पाश्च राज्ञी च निष्प | 
In the Matsyapurana again. Surya has been described as 

लेखनीपवके काव्य पिङ्गलझ्ातिपिङ्गलः | 
PHT देवस्तथा यबादिधोयते । 
राजी सवर्णा छाया च तथा देवी gadt ॥ _ 

So that Sürya is generally represented as seated on a 
lotus having two or four hands holding lotuses moving on an 
one-wheeled ear drawn by seven horses with male and female 
attendants. Some of these features we find in the image in 
question. But the number of faces and hands and the distinet- 
ive attributes in the latter are special features of this image 
and call tor notice. Marici, the Buddhist goddess of Dawn with 
thrée faces, three eyes and eight hands does indeed bear some 
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analogy in its conception to-this image. 300 [४४० observation 
उमापते रवेब्वापि न भेदो इश्यते क्कचित्‌ and the Dhyana of Siva sg. uaren- 
शलपञकपालसपन्टुधनु्राय etc, in the JMatsya-purüna suggest an affinity 
between Siva and Stirya and their having some Praharanas 
or attributes in common, This may help us to identify this 


. image. 


‘A’ type of the Sun image (Marttanda Bhairava P) is 
described in the Saradatilaka which resembles the image 
under review, differing mainly in the representation of 
ten arms and three heads in the latter instead of eight hands 
and four heads in the former. 

The Pithamantra in the Saradatilaka is :— 

ब्रह्म-विशु-शिवात्मकाथ सौराय योगपीठाय नमः | 

And the Dhyana in the same is as follows :— 
'हैमाश्नोजप्रवालप्रतिमनिजरुचिं चारु weer alte 
aas शत्ति'4 च unis शूणि6मतिरुचिरामच्तमालां7 कपालम्‌8 | 
इस्ताम्भोले दधानं विनयनविलसह दवक्ताभिरामं॑ 
सार्न र्डं ame मणिमयसुकुटं हारदीप' भजामः ॥ 


The Pithamantra suggests that theré may be a composite 
form of Brahma, Visnu, Siva and Surya ‘and the Dhyana says 
that sueh images should be provided with certain attributes 
or Praharanas, viz. Wels; पद्म, चक्र, शक्ति, पाथ, एणि अचमाला and कपाल। 
and that they should be four-faced (amina) and three-eyed 
(faim). Now, this image conforms to the above description 
in having खदा, ww, शक्ति and wx (Nagapasa ? in the form of a 
serpent or W% १), Four of the hands being broken off, it is 
very difficult to suggest if all or any of the other attributes 
(VW, णि, अचमाला and कपाल were also exhibited befitting the 
symbols of Visnu and Brahma, and all the Praharanas of Siva 
or Bhairava. As regards the वेदबन्न or four faces, it may be 
presumed that the fourth one being at the back was not 
carved, On the other hand, even in the absence of that 
face representing a particular. deity, his peculiar symbols in 
the hands might have indicated his presence, if all the hands 
were in a state of perfect preservation, The lowermost hands, 
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however, might have been in the Abhaya and Varada poses 
in conformity with the following Dhyana of Surya :—- 


रक़्तालयुग्माभयदानहस्तं Gc. 


An image from Chidambaram (fig. 144, Sastri’s South. . 
Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses) represents a type of 
Surya with three faces probably representing Surya as com- 
posed of Brahma, Mahe$vara and Vignu though the symbols 
held in the hands do not clearly indicate the same, The two 
. front hands of this image are represented, one in Varada and 
the other in Abhaya pose. A composite form of Surya is 
possible for, as Sir R. G. Bhandarkar remarks, ‘It may be 
noted also that some worship the. orb of the rising Sun as 
Brahma the creator, others the Sun on the meridian as ` 
Siva, the destroyer, and some regard the setting Sun as Vignu 
the protector 

Rai Bahadur -Hiralal in his article ‘On Trimürtis in 
Bundelkhand,’ in the Indios Antiguary, 1918, p. 186, has 
tried to bring out the same composite character in a three- 
headed figure of Surya found in Bundelkhand, Unfortunately 
the hands of the image are all broken off f 

The image under consideration is different however from 
the Chidambaram aad Bundelkhand images in many details, 
specially in respect of the bearded and fiercely looking face of 
Bhairava, I am inclined to say, therefore, that it represents 
n type of ‘Marttanda-Bhairave’ according to the Dhyana 
mentioned in the Saradatilaka with some minor variations, 


Ksuitiso CHANDRA PARKAR 


| The Determination of the Relative Strength of 
| a State and the Vyasanas* 


The details about the Vyasanas of some of the constituents of the 
statal strength have already been delineated in a tabular form, and 
the mode of computation of the strength of a State has also been des- 
cribed (IHQ., 1930, pp. 244-260). This article contains the details 
about the Vyasanas brought about by force majeure and men as also 
those of the army (bala) and ‘the ally (mitra), necessary for the 
calculation of the relative strength of a State. 


*' Continued from p. 260 of the IHQ,, VI, no, 8: f 
LH.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1930 — : Ë p 
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RE-ALLIES 
(i) THE DISCONTENTED ALLIES OF THE FOLLOWING DESCRIPTIONS 
ARE DIFFICULT TO BE RECONCILED AND TO BE RETAINED IN AMITY 
AFTER RECONCILIATION :— 
(a) An ally abandoned at a time of need by the king who had 


been helped by the ally in the furtherance of his own interest, ot 


who had received help from this ally for another ally of his, The 
abandonment may be due to the king’s inability to render help, his 
greed, or partiality towards the ally’s eriemy, 


. (b) An ally of a king who forsakes the former in the midst.of 
thé ally’s conflict after receiving an inducement from the ally’s-enemy, -` 
The ally may also be abandoned by the king in his pursuit of a | 
- policy of Dvaidhibhava in which he enters into an alliance with thé 


ally's enemy and wages a war with his own enemy. 
(c) An ally betrayed by the king in the midst of their march. in 


the same. or different directions, or not rescued by the king in his: 


calamity through the latter's fear, indifference or lethargy 


(d) An ally who is not allowed by the king to return to his own . 


territory, who has fled from the king’s State, has been oppressed... 
through. exactions of wealth, and insulted ‘either by a refusal:of his: 


dues or by the use of harsh words at the time of payment of his dues, 
(e) An ally who has been fleeced by a king directly, or indirectly 
through pressure put upon him by others, or who is required to per- 
form a difficult task just after his return from a successful battle 
(f An ally whose interest has: not been attended to by a king 
through his inability or who has been treated as an enemy after a 
request to him for alliance, 


(ii) THE DISCONTENTED ALLIES OF THE FOLLOWING DESCRIP- 
. TIONS CAN BE RECONCILED AND RETAINED IN AMITY AFTER’ RECON- 


CILIATION :— 


(a). An al, who has done much for a king and is worthy of 


respect, but has not been treated respectfully or has been treated 
with inadequute respect by the latter, or who has been persuaded by 
.the king's enemy to withhold help from the king for some time 
(bhaktito nivaritam) 

(b) An ally, who is frightened at the king's destruction of ano- 
ther ally of his, who apprehends danger from the king’s alliance with 


the ally's enemy, or who has been alienated from the king through . 


the machinations of the king’s recalcitrant officials. (K,, Bk, VIII, ch 5) 
NARENDRA NATH LAW 


i The Bharata-vakya 


The discussion about the bharatavikya started by Mr. Chinta- 
harana Chakravarty and continued by Mr, Vibhutinath Jha! is indeed 
one having an interest for the students of the history of ancient Hindu 
theatre, But any discussion about a thing should be preceded by its 
definition or description. One should know before hand what is 
exactly meant by the bharatavikye—a term which has never been 
used in the Bharata-Natyasastra, This term seems to be occurring in 
no old and authentic book on the subject. Indeed Raghavabhatta 
who never failed to quote profusely whenever a chance had occurred, 
left this term (Gharatavikya) without the honour of a single quotation. 
He, however, explained ‘it as “natavakyam nalakabhinayasamaptau 
samajikebhyo ‘natenasirdiyata ityarthah prastivaninantaram natavīkyā- 
bhavid atra Dharatavükyam ity uktih”2 Evidently it is the explanation 
which his common sense suggested, "But Mr, Jha does not seem to 
have noticed this explanation and he identifies the dhkavatavakya with 
the Arašas#£ which means either ‘mypadevapraiast? or 'devadvijanrpadi- 
nam prasamsanam’, In so identifying the two, Mr, Jha has a kind of 
support from Raghavabhatta who finished his comment by saying 
“anena prasasti-nimakam angam upaksiptam,” But one should 
` carefully notice here that Raghavabhatta does not explicitly identify 
the two, ` 

So much about the explantion of the term, Now if we believe 
with Mr, Jha that the bharatavikya is the same thing as the prabasti, 
the remark of Raghavabhatta will make it easy for one to deny that the 
bharatavakya may have a formal connection with ‘the drama proper’ 
(Ze, the play as a composition of the author and not its performance 
on the stage) The task will be rendered easier still when one notices 
that the sendhyatga which according to the BAarata-Natyasüstra is 
to precede immediately the fra§asti alias bharatavakya is called the 
kavyasamhara or the end of the [draya]-kivya.* This term loses its 


1,H.Q,, March 1930, pp. 175ff. 
Sa&untala-tiea (Nirnayasügara) 2nd, Edn. p. 263 
Op. Cit, p. 264 
Ch; XXI, 105.(Chowkhamba Edn.) and Ch. 97 (Kavyamala Edn.). 
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significance if the prasasit is considered a part of the rūpaka as 

it was written by its author,- But there is no reason why any particular 

~ playwright could not have written a stanza or two for the prospective. 
producer of his play, and it islikely that in some cases he did this, 
though it should be remembered that the su/radAüra was alwaysat | 
liberty to compose" stanzas of his own for the ?za$as// and he did not 
unoften avail of this liberty for his own purpose. It is in this way 
that the term bharata-vakya which meant the vakya of the Bharata 
(zata) has. a justification. The suzradhüras of ancient India recited 
the prasasti (or the bharatavikya) where the modern theatres drop 
their final curtain, And it is clear that this órašas# whether it was 
meant to flatter the deity or the Brahmin or the king, fell flat on the .. 
ears of the audience who received the dkaratavikya in a spirit not 
different from, that of the members of a modern public meeting when 
the customery vote of thanks is offered to the chair. For this reason 
the süzradhara or.the (chief), wata did not think it worth, while to 
change his costume,at that time and there was no need of it, for there 
was no chance, then, of any one mistaking him for a character in the 
play just finished. 


MoNOMOHAN GHOSE 


I This bharala has nothing to do with Bharata-muni (the so- 
called father of the Indian Drama) who never existed. Vide “Pro- 
blems of the /Vátyasászra"—an article by the present writer—in 7,7. Q., 
March, 1930 and the Introduction to the Rasadhyaya-: (Ch, VI) of the 
Natyasastra by Dr, Subodh Chandra Mukherjee Sastri 


raddha and Bhakti in Vedic Literature 
II 


As we pass from the older to the younger Vedas and Bráhmanas, 
‘a change comes over the spirit of worship ; for the Bráhmanic theology 
now fastens itself upon the material foundation of an all-absorbing 
cult of sacrifice, The priests still claim to be seers, but they hardly 
i -made new.hymns, They elaborated .minute rules of 
TUAM sacrifice with endless technicalities and fixed them with 
sacrifice inthe a dogmatic, exaggerated and sometimes ludicrous preci- 
HOS sion of details ; and. the purveyance of sacrifice soon. 
became a matter of expert knowledge and a profession. In this stage 
of ritualism the older and simpler hymns, often torn from their actual 
context and placed in curious combination with other texts and 
formulas, came to possess importance only for their employment in 
particular sacrifices in conformity with certain sacrificial canons, The 
older hymnal worship of nature-gods, in which the highest. mental and 
spiritual possibilities of the Vedic seer were concentrated upon praise, 
prayer, and simple offerings, was replaced by a more or less mechani- 
cal ritualistic worship, in which the priest became more anxious to 
draw his gods into the magic net of sacrifice and to control and mono- 
polise them, by word or deed, to the service of himself and his patron 
The ‘sacrificial ritual was now a curious admixture of magic? and 
speculation ; it was no longer a supplicatory gift or offering,? but a 
universal cure for sin and evil, administered mechanically, 
कि 12706 RBCS and a meretricious means of a mystico-magical nature 
tion and magic; for obtaining material benefits, The gods were rarely 
besought to forgive: a man purifies himself. Comman- 
deered by the priests, the older Vedic nature-gods lost much of their 





* Continued froni vol, VI, no. 2, p. 333. 

I On sacrifice’ as sympathetic magic, see Hillebrandt, art. 
“Worship (Hindu)" in ERE, and authorities cited therein, For a fairly 
full discussion of the implications of magic in the ritual, see Keith 
‘op. cita ch. 22 

2 For the Vedic, as distinguished from the Brahmanic, sacrifice 
see Hillebrandt, Rituallitieratur (Grundriss Series), pp. 116, | A. Mac- 
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individuality and character, attending the savanas regularly, and. 
meekly partaking of their share of oblation and their cups of soma; 
for the belief had now become established that a sacrifice, meticulously 
performed, gave complete mastery over the universe and the gods. 
The early idea of a gift in expectation of a return" gave way to the 
assumption that the return is compelled by the gift through tbe 
mechanism and power ofthe duly performed sacrifice. Again, the 
employment of an intermediary or intermediaries, who themselves had 
only fixed and mechanical duties to perform in a kind of corporate 
worship, did hardly demand any spirit of personal devotion either in 
the priest or in the worshipper, who thus lost all direct touch with his 
object Of worship. Ritualism had thus become more important than 
religión, tke priests more important than the gods, while a body 
-of injunctions and prohibitions, conceived as external and impersonal 
verities,? was considered to be more efficacious than an inner 
realisation of devotional experience, .In such a stage of mechanical 
sacerdotalism the devotional spirit, which would rest itself directly 
and fervently upon the grace of a personal deity, could hardly survive ; 
and one would be readily inclined to believe, with Sylvain Lévi’, that 
such a system had no place for. morality or religion 

But such could: not have been wholly the case. Although the 
sacrifice became the centre of all religious activity and an exaggerated 
empbasis waslaid upon ceremonies and observances, neither morality 
nor the -religious spirit was altogether’ dead. It waked up again to, 
fuller spiritual life partly in the Aranyakas and more deeply in the 

I Upanisads. One must not forget that the Brahmanas 
कम apas were meant expressly to be liturgical texts, in which it 
religion. would be idle to expect anything else, Nevertheless, 
i these purely ritualistic texts are not devoid of moral 
rules and insist upon purity -asa religious merit. In them one also 
comes across numerous legends, moralisings, philosophical fancies, 


` 


donell, art, “Vedic Religion" in ERE, p,611f. On the theory of 
sacrifice, see Keith, of. cite pp. 454-67 
The principle of do wt des governs the sentiment of many of 

the hymns, Cf, also deki me dadami te etc, in Vij, Sam. iii; 50, Also 
see Satapatha Br. ii, 5, 3, 19 

2 S.N. Das Gupta, Hindu Mysticism (Harris Lectures, Chicago: 
London, 1927), pp. 8f 

3 Doctrine du Sacrifice dans les Brahmanas (Paris, 1898), p. 9.. 
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historical information, mythical exposition and other ‘adventitious 
matter, which in their very nature were not entirely sacerdotal. It must, 
' however, be remembered that these ritualistic productions present but 
' .a one-sided, and therefore hardly’ adequate, picture of the religious 
life‘of the period, embodying, as they do, merely the hieratic specula- 
tion of a section of Vedic society. One can never say that these 
priestly formularies and elaborate sacrificial technique, very limite 1 
in their scope and monopolised by a class or caste, could suffice. to 
silence the inevitable questionings and, yearnings of the human soul 
nor could they permanently suppress primitive or unsophisticated faiths, 

swayed by large emotions and sentiments. , 
Although the Bràáhmanas pretended to do nothing more than 
elaborate and prescribe regulations for the older Vedic 


Limitations of ^ ritual, their extreme and self-satisfied formalism could 
Brühmana spe- 


culation and hardly set at rest the keener perceptions and sensibilities 
` the ‘insufficienc 

0110 ette Y ofthe people at large, An attempt was made therefore 

and self-satis- to~palliate the transition as much as possible, "The 


fied formalism. s ; Š 
: oller Vedic gods were, no doubt, sabordinated to the 


sacrifice ; but, while newer and more popular gods were admitted, 
the idea that the gods were the moral upholders of the sacrifice 


" | remained, and even the poténcy ofthe herbs.in the Azharva-veda 





was supposed to depend on divine favour. The Brahmanas introduced 
mystical symbols and suggestions, and made an effort to elevate the 
sacrifice into a world-priticiple on the basis of the bandhuti-doctrinel ; 
while the term bandhw itself, in spite of its definite technical sense, 
came to be identified with the waza and rapa under. which the older 


FN . Vedic gods: were often individualised, But the omni- 
The bandhut& 


doctrine, and ` potence of the sacrifice swallowed up the power and. 
symbolising prestige of the diminished gods, who, with their mystical 


sacrifice 
As parapharnelia,of the Jandhus, existed merely as fuuction- 


i "aries in the ritual, Sucha doctrine, which hardly gave any scope to 
individual feelings and emotions, could not, however, in its very nature 
be accepted universally ; and mechanism, however well-regulated and 
glossed over with mystical fancies, could not altogether take. the edge 
off innate religious fervour, It is-true that the Brahmanas made an 
attempt to broach deeper religious problems by widening the scope 
‘of polytheism, which was already decadent in later Reg-vedic hymns, 
and tentatively making an approach to pantheism ; but one cannot 





1 See Belvalkar and Ranade, op, cit, pp. 61-5. . 
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lose sight of a certain feeling of diffidence and arbitrariness and an 
effort at special pleading, which very often disturb 
roe the ‘smooth complacency of their dogmatic utterances, 
new ideas, For some priests, even the sacrifice ceased to be the chief 
object of interest, which now became centred upon a 
search for general and ultimate principles, upon an attempt to ex- 
plain the nature of the universe and its relation to self, The priests 
themselves as a rule had been theosophists who attempted to explain 
the riddle of the universe in terms of the sacrifice, but from the specu- 
lations of those who. went a step further arose a school of advanced 
thinkers who opposed themselves to ritualism itself,’ The note of 
dissatisfaction gradually grew in volume and was Openly expressed 
by scoffers and unbelievers outside the orthodox pale. The attempt 
at externalising religion did not prove entirely successful, and the 
inner spiritual longings, intensified, no doubt, by newer ideas coming 
in with an inevitable fusion of races and cultures in the Gangetic 
Valley, could not be fully set at rest by the sacerdotal speculations 
of the day 
An attempt appears to have been made in the Aranyaka to in- 
corporate the new-ideas and effect a compromise, partly by the theory 
of the Agramas and partly by intellectualising 
Attempt at ` the material sacrifice. The  Áranyakas, as also the 
compromise 1n x 
. the Áranyaka, — Upanisads, whicn have the appearance of constituting 
: one whole revealed text with the Brahmanas pretend 
to maintain the continuity of tradition ; but there are certain elements 
in them, which harmonised though they are with the Brahmanic doc- 
trine, could not have been the logical development of premises posi- 
ted in the Brahmanas. These elements must have found their Way 
in response to newer demands, The theory about the ASramas or 
stages of life gave free scope to personal meditation at a certain 
stage and to pious discussion of newer as well as older religious pro- 
blems, Hitherto the Brahmanas attached exclusive 
Arad oon importance to £r/yà or anusthana, external works as 
and Upisanis, embodied in the ritual: but the value and power of 
thought was now recognised by the theory of symboli- 
cal Kratus and Upasanas. This prescribed a kind of “inner sacri- 
fice” which dispensed with the actual performance of a rite with its 


I See A.B, Keith, art, “Priest, Priesthood (Hindu)! in ERE... 
P. 314 ; also cf, Jacobi, art. “Brahmanism” in ERE, 
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elaborate details, and substituted what was considered to be an equally 
beneficial system of scriptural and contemplative sacrifices, consisting - 
only of specific forms of meditation on particular symbols or mystical 
formulas. These meditation-symbols, coming, as they do, from the 
Brahmanas-themselves, did not altogether negate the way of ritualism, 
but made it subservient to the way of thought, The process of 
meditation, however, did not demand any special en- 
and liberation a : - 
of thought from  lightenment or knowledge, and consisted merely of a 
or simple and somewhat mechanical process of thinking 
| . of one entity as a substitution for another entity ; but 
‘it involved at the same time a recognition of the power of man's 
inner thought, which was now regarded to be as meritorious or effi- 
cacious as the performance of bis sacrificial duties, 
| This naturally paved the way to the abstract contemplation of 
Thought-Brahma! which constitutes one of the highest teachings 
ofthe Upanisads, The earlier Upanisadic speculation 


Meditation- "rupe PT e à 
symbols inthe Which, in common with the Aranyakas, did not alto- 
Kid Upan- gether reject the Vedic gods and ritual, was taken: 


up almost entirely in expounding in all seriousness, 
one after another, various symbols (2raefibas) and upāsanās, such as 
prina, vie and manas, übüsa, agni, the golden purusa in the 
Sun and the purusa in the right eye9—all of which constituted the 
earliest tentative forms in which the Brahman-Atman idea was sym- 
bolised for purposes of meditation.” But with the advance of specu- 





I This expression has been used by L. D, Barnett in his Intro. 
duction to his translation of/the Bhagavadsita (p. 9) in characterising 
the essentials of Upanisadic doctrine, 

2 See Deussen, Philosophy and Religion of the Upanisads, trs, 
A, S. Gedden (Edinburgh, 1908), pp. 61-5. 

3 Brhad-Aranyaka Up., i, 5, 3f. ; Taittiriya Up., iii, if. 

4 Brhad-Aranyaka Up, ii, 3,4 ; Chiindogya Up. iii, 14, 2, iii, 18, 
L4; Kausitaki Up. ii, 14. . * 

5 Brhad-Aranyaka Up. i 5, 11, ii, 5, 3. . 

6 Brhad-Aranyaka Uf. v, 5. In iv, I there is `a discussion of 
six upasanas of Brahman, viz, Speech, breath, sight, hearing, mind, 
and heart, which are, one by one, dismissed by Yàjfiavalkya as in- 
complete, : ; 

7 For a summary of these symbols and upasanas, sce O. K, 
Anantalakshmi Ammal, Studies tn the Opanisads in the Journal of — 
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lation there was a growing tendency to transcend symbols and 
upásanas, and evolve, through the different Brahma-doctrines of ‘Prana’, 
‘Prajna’, ‘Sukha-bhiiman’, ‘Antaryamin’, ‘neti-neti’, the final and 
highly idealistic Brahman-Atman theory of One: Reality. There is, 
however, little that cau be directly connected with the idea of bhakti 
in these speculations of the Aranyakas and the earlier Upanisads. 
It is not necessary for us to give here a survey ofthe various forms 
or stages of Upanisadic theosophy, nor trace in detail how from the 
Vedic and Brahmanic idea of Purusa, Hiranyagarbha, 
I Prajipati or Drahmanaspati was ultimately evolved its 
the fundamen- concept of an impersonal, unmanifest, neuter Brahma, 
pe a E Noris it necessary to show how from the earlier con- 
flicting yet converging theosophical ideas were finally 
shaped, through various gradations of thought and experience, its 
intrepid idealistic monism and its formulation of an unconditioned, 
self-existent, self-thinking, _Thought-substance, called Brahman or 
Atman, which modifies itself, without change of identity into cosmic 
thought, and which determines itself further into conditioned beings 
under the accumulated influence of karma and samsüra. But the 
change indicated by this idea ofa conditionless self as the ultimate 
substratum of all existence is indeed significant, The Upanisads did 
not, of course, repudiate altogether the Bráhmanic way of sacrifice, 
but philosophically its point of view cannot be said to approve of 
ritualism, nor of the rival method of penance and asceticism admitted 
by the Aranyakas, Tor these the Upanisadic thinkers substitute 
knowledge as the most important thing, The purpose for which the 
Brahmana literature came into existence appears now to have been 
fully accomplished ; and a new tendency, which opposed thought to 
ritualistic practice, the way of knowledge to the way of works, became 
the marked feature of the idealistic theories of the Upanisads. The 
transition was now made from the traditional god-lore of tbe Rg-veda 
and the sacrificial lore of the Brahmanas, both of which represent, 
more or less, an objective phase of religious development, to a subjec- 
tive standpoint in which the interest was chiefly centred in self, From 
polytheism, myth and sacrifice we pass on to reflection, philosophy 
and mysticism, 
It is clear, however, that in the purely abstract or intellectual 


Oriental Research, Madras, Oct-Dec, 1929, pp. 311f. Also Deussen, 
op, cit, pp. 97, 99-119. 
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position of the Upanigads there cannot be any scope for a system of 
bhakti. But we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
ee d Upanisads do not present one complete or consistent 
ti in such a system, nor do they offer any one dogmatic doctrine 
scheme, ç; ; 7 EMT : 
of pure monism or idealism, as this will be clear from 
the fact that almost all the later systems of Indian philosophy deduce 
their doctrines from the Upanisads, They embrace, in their wide 
and discursive ‘scope, half-poetical, half-philosophical fancies, mystical 
interpretation of the cherished ritual, symbolism, allegory and legends, 
_verbal mystification, dialogues and disputations, abstract idealism and 
monotheistic mysticism, Even materialistic pantheism and dualism 
are not excluded. In their more or less tentative dealing with me- 
taphysical questions the Upanisads proceed by an intuitional rather 
than a logical method, and their divergent doctrines possibly represent 
; different stages or forms of mystica] spiritual experience, 
Iie m They agree in little else but in the fundamental Atman- 
in the Upani- Brahman doctrine of the Primal Absolute, but they 
sads, which na a š Ë : 
make conces? explain ít divergently. It may sound paradoxical but 
ie pn it is nevertheless true that such loose generalisation of 
alism, thought made an. advance possible, As they spring 
from fancy to fancy, théy open up endless avenues of 
thought, allof which no doubt converge towards the ultimate concept 
. of Brahman, but which at the same time indicate other currents and 
tendencies of religious experience. There can also be no doubt that 
at many points the purely Upanisadic Brahma-doctrine was profoundly 
modified, not only by individual religious realisation, but also by 
popular religious tendencies, crystallising into sectarian doctrines, 
which sought to conceive the unconditioned impersonal Brahman in 
more emotional and human terms. It isin these currents of thought 
which originate independently but flow into the main stream of 
of Upanisadic intellectualism, and which contain the germs of a real 
theism, leading to devotionalism, that anticipations of the ¿Zat 
doctrine of later times must be sought, Concerned mainly with 
metaphysical questions, the sages have naturally little to say about 
devotionalism, but when they conceive (secondarily, it is true) ofa 
personal god'as an aspect óf the impersonal Brahman, or speak about 
their intimate spiritual illumination, there are unmistakable implica- 
tions of an approach towards a devotional attitude 
For, it would not be absolutely correct to suppose that the Upa- 
nigads are concerned only with Knowledge and not with Being, that 


emot os 
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- they are content only with the explanation of Reality and do not 
pive intimations of its mystical attainment. In the 
Presence of as ‘variegated speculation of the Upanisads there is as much 
much metaphy- 
sics as morality metaphysics as morality and mystirism, giving indica- 
rie rent tions of an ardent religious consciousness ; and indeed 
nigads, ` the central metaphysical position is reached more by 
ethical and mystical’ experience than by the way of 
thought. Itisa mistake to suppose that the Upanigadic seers were 
merely abstract thinkers ; they were also devout seekers after spiritual 
good. It is only when the pure metaphysics of the Atman-Brahman 
doctrine was translated into the ethics of self-realisation that it could 
be supposed to have ministered unto the spiritual needs of sucha 
quest, The Upanisads, therefore, agree in putting important. em- 
phasis on. the ineffable experience which results from an intuitive 
realisation of Atman, and in which the experiencer loses himself in 
astate where there is neither the knower nor the known but where 
there is only an infinitude of blissful illumination. It would seem, 
therefore, that the Atman is not only to be intellectually apprehended, 
but also to be mystically ‘or intuitionally realised? ; and a more or 
less clear distinction appears to be drawn between the way of know- 
ledge and the way of realisation I 
The problem of self-realisation is indeed one which could not 
n thus be ignored by the Upanisadic seers, but there 
Ue cannot be any deliberate exposition of the subject | 
है 02 105 for self-realisation is not merely a metaphysical. fact 
ethical and but involves an ethical and mystical process by which 
uen _ the self stands out in its native purity from out of the in- 
grained limitations of the not-self,.No amount of intellec- 


tual equipment can reach: this intuitive and immediate apprehension, 


f I [tis clearly recognised that the Atman in itself is unknowable 
and that neither sense nor thought is able'to realise it, But Katha 
Uf. i 3, t2 speaks of realisation by means of a subtle and piercing 
Puddhi or intuition, This agrees with the teaching of the Bhagavad- 
giá, ii, 49 ; vij 21 : x, 10; xviii, 57 etc, but another passage of the 
Gita (iii, 42) states that the Supreme Being is even beyond buddhi 
The implication of such conflicting opinions, which occur also in 
the Upanigads, is that the faculty of realisation is indescribable, 
and therefore mystical in its nature. The same faculty is also denoted 
by the term pratibodha (or prati + V budh) in some passages, 
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which in its very nature is beyond médiate description by word , 
and what the Upanigadic sages do is to throw out hints and sugges- 
tions, or express as naively and directly as possiblé the intimate 
spiritual experience of reality which had sprung up within them. The 
question is indeed intellectually discussed that if Atman is in itself 
unknowable, and can be characterised only by a denial of all empiri- 
cal attributes (»weti-neti),' ‘how then self-knowledge can be possible ; 
for such knowledge assumes a distinct subject and object of know- 
ledge and therefore a dualism, But apart from the metaphysics of 
self-consciousness, it is distinctly recognised that self-realisation is 
possible not as an intellectual endeavour but as an intuitional experi- 
ence, The texts have preserved for us some of the mystic outbursts of 
ecstasy or raptures of spiritual experience, which it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish from the true spirit of Ghakit, The exclamation of Vama- 
deva in one of these passages? is not unjustly likened by a critic 

of the Upanisads? to a certain declaration of the 


hee of . Maratha dhakta Tukaram. In another well known 
iritual experi- d 
ence, . passage* the bliss of realisation is likened to the bliss 


arising from the union with a beloved wife: “Just as 
a man knows nothing outside nor anything inside when he is embraced 
by his beloved wife, so when this self is embraced by the all-knowing 
self, he knows nothing outside nor inside; that is his true nature, when 
f all desires are satisfied, when-the only desire is for the 
ne tofis self, where there is no desire, no grief." This passage is 
tc n 

mysticism, worth quoting for its undoubted tendency towards erotic 
mysticism,: betokening an intense loving devotion, of 

which we have found traces even in some of the Rg-Vedic hymns, 


I Deussen, of. cit, pp. 74f., r46f,, 270f., 303, 226. 

2 Brhad-Aranyaka Ub., i, 4, IO. Cf, also Chündogya Up. viii; 
13,13 Taitiiriya Up., iii, 10, 5-6. . 

3 Ranade, Constructive Survey of the Upanigadic Philosophy, p. 351. 

4 Brhad-Aranyaka Up., iv, 3, 21. No doubt, Brahman is con- 
ceived as ü4anda or bliss, but this doctrine is connected with the 
psychology of deep sleep and implies by the word the type of bliss 
that holds sway in deep sleep when the opposition of subject and 
object is destroyed. See Deussen, of. cit, pp. 140f. It is noteworthy 
that Kausitaki-Br. Up. iii, 8, uses the word dnanda almost in the 
sense of sexual enjoyment. The description of all the gods as 
“beings of joy" (dwandatma), given as early as Satapatha Br. x; $ 5» 
13, signifies, as Deussen rightly points out, something quite different, 
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The tendency of the Brahmanas and Upanigads was, no doubt, 
to diminish the personal aspect of divinity, but the influence of populat 
religion, as well as the personal spiritual experience 

हक ieee ` of individual seers, must not be forgotten in the growth 
tual experience, of Upanisadic teaching. Although most of the Vedic 
ms UR. gods had become priestly fiction or were reduced to 
the position of being symbolical representatives of 
Atman-Brahman, yet the vivid belief in -powerful and real gods, 
such as Rudra-Siva, who were not abstractions, certainly survived 
even from the period of the Brahmanas. In this personal adoration 
of the great gods is to be sought the origin of the marked theism 
. of some aspects of its philosophy, as well as of the sectarian devotional- 
ism of Upanisads like the Koetüsvatara, but it must also have influenc- 
ed its fundamental conception of Atman-Brahman, The terms in 
which realisation of Brahman is described in many of its highly 
coloured passages of a theistic nature indicate that Brahman was not 
dba eno intellectually apprehended as a psycho-physical: 
adoration akin ` principle, but also directly realised, more or less, as a 
rie of personal Being. The well known description of the In: 
` dwelling Lord or Antaryamin in Brhad-Aranyaka. Upa- 

nigad, iii, 7, or of the Aksara or the Immutable Lord as Lawgiver to the 
universe in the same text iii, 8, may be cited as illustrations to the 
point. Like Krsna in the Bhagavadgitü, again, Indra proclaims him- 
self as thé true object of knowledge and worship in Kausitaki Brihm- 
ana Upanisad, iii, 9 (cf, also Br-Ar. Up., ii, i), as well as in Bastala- 
Mantropanisad where Medhatithi appears in the rôle of a loving 
devotee to Indra, who describes himself as the Brahman. Although 
the original idealism reveals itself, asimilar attitude of adoration under- 
lies the conception of Atman-Vaiévanara as the Virat-Purusa or world- 
soul: in a famous passage in the Chindogya Up. (v,11-18=Satapatha 
Brahmana, x, 6, 1), which finds its analogue in the conception which is 
involved in the Yajsavalkya-Maitreyi dialogue in Brhad Aranyake 
Upanigad, ii, 4 and iv, s, In all these passages, no doubt, the imper- 
sonal Brahman? is spoken of, but it is spoken of in the most philoso- 





I Whether the term rahman originally meant prayer, hymn 
or spell need not be discussed here, Hillebrandt (art, “Brahman” in 
ERE) who gives from Sayana seven different and in most cases 
justifiable interpretations of the word, is of opinion that the original 
sense was ‘magic’; but the view cannot be taken as widely accepted, 
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phically passionate terms; if it is not full-fledged theism or devotional- 

ism, it is the first step towards such an attitude, 
The question is considered not only from the psychological but 
also from the moral point of view. Clearness of illumination or 
vision of the Atman comes to one who has fulfilled 


Prelimínar : : TUN : : 
1 condi certain requirements of moral puríty, just in the same 


moral condi- 


tiop for Drai way as a Jhakia in later. devoticnal theories must possess 
, . ` . . o . . 
compared to certain preliminary moral or .spiritual qualifications 
the spiritual bef : hsafed : T : : 
qualification efore grace.is vouchsafed to him, That every one is 


buio ina not fit to receive illumination or beatitude is agreed 
^ on all hands; but the texts are not agreed as to the 
enumeration of the requisite qualification. Tranquillity, self-restraint, 
penance, renunciation, patience, . introversion or looking inwards, 
humility, right pursuit, freedom from sins, purity of nature are some 
of the qualifications for self-realisation variously laid. down by the 
Upanisads, These requirements are further connected with the 
necessity of initiation by a competent spiritual teacher or guide, who 
has himself walked on the same path—a doctrine which leads to the 
later guru-vada of sectarian systems of Aat. The comparatively 
late passage from the Svetasvatara Upanisad in which 


Rea the word bhakti occurs for the first time (vi, 23)? 
guide, germs of yasya deve para bhaktir yatha deve tathà gurau/ 


the later guru- 


vada. tasyaite kathita hyarthah praka$ante mahatmanah// 


states that the spiritual secret reveals itself to one who 
. has devotion in God as in the master ; and the Bhagavadgité repeating 


It is interesting, however, to note that if the term meant prayer, 
then Gedden (Studies in the Religions of the East, London 1913, 
pp. 235-36), following Deussen, is probably right in stating that 
‘the prayer in this case is to be conceived not as petition but 
as the mystical exaltation of feeling and thought in communion 
with the Divine, This seems also to be the view of Geldner in his 
Der Rg-Veda in Auswahl, pt. 1, p. 122f If this view is correct, 
then we can understand the ecstatic emotion or exaltation of feeling 
which is described as accompanying Brahma-realisation in the 
Upanisads, which employ the term to signify their loftiest conception 
of absolute reality 

1 See Deussen, of, cif., pp. 328f 

2 Garbe (Die Bhagavadgita, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1921, p 44) traces 
the word bhakti in its religious sense in Z herigüthü, v. 370 and in the 
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the sentiment (xviii, 67) forbids imparting of spiritual knowledge to 
one who has no faith either in God or in the master. Apart from the 
very practical hints in the nature of Joga-practices! 
supplied for the realisation of Supreme Being by some 
of the younger Upanisad, the Upanisads are almost un- 
animous in stating that meditation upon the mystic symbols, especially 
the symbol Om, is one of the most desirable means which a spiritual 
teacher should prescribe to his aspiring disciple; and these would 
give some indication of the practical aspects of Upanisadic teaching, 
` An attempt has been made to explain these anticipations of theism 
and devotionalism in the Upanigadic teaching of absolute idealism by 
; the ingeníous and attractive, but hardly credible, theory 
These elements that the authors of the Upanisads ‘really meant to 
Sede - distinguish between two kinds of knowledge and two 
He Sep uico E kinds of Brahman, a higher and a lower,—the lower form 
explained. ` being specially intended for the ordinary man to whom 
I abstruse , metaphysical conception of a conditionless 
Brahman was frankly unintelligible. This view has indeed the high 
authority of old commentators like Sankara and modern interpreters like 
Deussen ; but it has hardly the sanction of the older Upanisads them- 
selves? On the other hand, it stands to reason to suppose that these | 
different lines of. thought in the Upanisads, as we have already stated, 


Admission of 
Yoga practices, 





general sense of love and devotion in the Jitakas, v, 340, 3, 6; 352, 11, 
It was probably borrowed by Buddhism from early Hindu sources. The 
word, of course, was nolonger unusualor rare in the time of Panini 
or of the epics. That the idea of. bhakti was not altogether absent in 
theistic developments of Buddhism is now admitted; and the. word | 
occurs, of course, in later works iike AryaSiira’s. Jataka-mila or Santi- 
deva's Bodhicaryüvatüra, See Carpenter, Theism in Mediaeval India 
(London 1921), pp. 47f, esp. pp. 51, 101. 

I Deussen, of. cit, pp. 85, 116, 309f, 363, 382, 392f; Keith, 
` € dit, pp. 549, 5896; Oldenberg, Die: Lehre der Upanisaden, pp. 
223-235. The younger Upanisads like Katha, Mundaka, Svetüévatara 
and Mandtkya expressly teach or refer ta such. docirines, 

2 See for instance, Katha Up, i, 2, 15-17; Mundaka Up. ii,2, 
3:4; Praina Up., v, 1-5; Mindtikya Uf. 1-12 etc, 

3 Some of the very late and sectarian Upanigads, like Rama- - 
tapan® (i, 7), speak of symbols and forms of the diety as helps to the 
inferior devotee in bis practice of devotion, 
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are incidental and natural to its discursive way of exposition, and that 
they probably represent either different stages or forms of spiritual illu- 
mination, or indicate a mixture of high speculation with the demands 
of the popular faiths which asked for a personal god, Some of these 
popular notions might have beea also traditional and independent of 
orthodox teaching, There cannot indeed be any doubt that the 
monistic and idealistic doctrine of Brahman, developed to its utmost 
logical conclusion ín diverse ways, forms the dominant teaching of 
the Upanisads and underlies all its implications; but at the same 
time, even the most metaphysical of these thinkers do not proceed 
by a logical or scholastic method but state by means of dialogues, 
similes, legends and mystical language what they grasp intuitively. 
Thereby they admit elements, personal or otherwise, which, are no 
doubt harmonised with their central doctrine but which, strictly consi- 
dered, appear to be alien to their fundamental position, Thus, mention 
is made of an apparently traditional cosmology in which 
The idea ofa Brahman, sometimes described by mystical and unin- 
personal crea- 
tor in its tradi- telligible expressions like iajjalint or fadvanam? 
tional cosmo- i i 
logy. appears as the creator and sustainer of a real world, in 
which he is immanent, which has no existence apart 
from him, and which ultimately returns to the source from which it 
came, In such cosmological theories Brahman is often individualised | 
and endowed with properties and capacities, and an apparent or 
provisional reality is allowed to. the universe and the individual. 
These ideas are not indeed always developed on theistic lines, but in 
them, as wellas in Upmisadic pantheistic ideas in general, we have 
the germs of a real theism ; and they probably came from or had been 
influenced by, traditional faiths which, in their origin, must have been 
independent of the peculiarly Upanisadic doctrine, 
Even in some of the most severely idealistic theories these tendencies 
reveal themselves. From the views, sometimes enun- 


Gece ciated, that the Atman is the universe, a pantheistic 
dencies in tendency prompts even  Yàjüavalkya, inspite of his 


severely idealis- 


tic doctrines, doctrine of absolute identity, to describe the Atman as 


the internal ruler, the inner guide (antaryamzn),? or as 
supporting the sun and moon, heaven and earth, or as expanding into 


I Chindogya Up., iii, 14, 1. 2 Kena Up. 31 (=v, 6), 
3 BDrhad-Aranyata Up. iii, 7.. The Antaryamin-doctrine is really 
due to Uddalaka-Aruni, the teacher and rival of Yajñavalkya, 
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the whole universe which results at his command (fzáózsana), The 
empirical conception of causality is not altogether dispensed . with and 
is responsible for the views, variously expressed, that the Atman 
produces the universe and enters into it, like salt dissolved in water, 
The doctrine of Brahman as bliss, diversely explained as sukha- 
bhitman* or under the mystic name kam (joy)? is, however, hardly 
of any importance from our point of'view, for it conceives of a state 
in which there is no division of.subject and object, and this is clear 
from the further development of the doctrine in the Anandavallr 
section of the Zaittiriya Upanisad. When Yajñavalkya asserts the 
theory, the bliss which he contemplates is that of a man in dream- 
less sleep when the consciousness of individuality is lost. 
Even if it fails to afford a satisfactory explanation of the empiric 
world, Yajiavalkya's neti-neti doctrine strongly emphasises the un- 
knowableness and unity of Atman, and as such it reaches 
CHAM ER ` the highest standpoint of pure: idealism ; but his specu- © 
seals idea- — ation, in which the Atman is not a mere psycho-physical 
i abstraction but an Atman of real content, is often broken 
down by empirical modifications, It cannot indeed be maintained that he 
teachës a doctrine of love, or a dualistic theology, but when he speaks 
of Brahma-realisation in terms of the bliss of union with the beloved 
or states that "this (self) is dearer than a son, dearer than wealth, 
` dearer than anything else,” that "let a man worship the self alone as 
dear"? and that the self is £imayatana and kamamaya,* he indicates, 
as a part indeed of his great doctrine of identity, a worship of 
self which is not self-worship, but he also gives expression to a dual- 
istic note which is involved in all attitude of dearness or affection, 
in however idealised form such affection “may be represented, Other- 
wise, the assertion that the impersonal self loves itself would be 
apparently meaningless. It is indeed hardly correct to say* that 
Yajñavalkya, like the author of the Zaa Upanisad, maintains 


I Chündogya Up. vii, 23, 24. This doctrine is associated with the 

name of Sanatkumara. 
2 Chindogya Up. iv, 10, 5. 

3 Brhad-Aranyaka Up. i, 4, 8. 

4. Brhad-Aranyaka Up. iil, 9, II, 

5 As stated in Barua, Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, Calcutta, 
1921, p. 158. a 

6 ii, 8, 1-5. 
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that there is no. distinction in kind between physical good and spiri- 
tual bliss, He speaks indeed in metaphorical language of the bliss 
of selfrealisation as the bliss of erotic union, but the simile, which 
strikes, if pressed, at the very root of his teaching of non-duality, should 
be taken as a fanciful or empirical analogy, and not as an isolated or 
conclusive argument. | The bliss certainly is not the ultimate reality 
but only the highest conceivable or revealed to thought; but even 
this view contradicts his absolute position that the ultimate reality 
is undefinable, and corresponds rather‘ to Ramanuja’s conception of 
the concrete Brahman, Nevertheless, such temporary personifications 
of the Brahman, even if they indicate a certain eclecticism or want of 
. consistency characteristic of Upanisadic teaching in general, are 
not indeed empty phrases, but they bear testimony 'to realistic 
intrusions in the severe idealism of Vajñavalkya' fundamental doc: 
trine. Expressions are not wanting to shew that even 
Spe E ap in Yüjüavalkya's lofty idealism there is a spirit of 
love. of reverence and love—which has been termed “spiri- 
| tualised bhakti” by one critic!—for the absolute per- 
sonified or conceived as a deity (Zevazi), who is the creator (vzévart) 
and the protector (AZuapü/a), the lord of all (sarvesvara, sarvasvüdhi- 
pati); the supreme person (purngottama).2 Indeed, cosmogonism, 
idealism, mysticism, theism and devotionalism are all mixed up ina 
curious way in Upanigadic teaching, Just as the mystical monism 
of the Upanigad was broken in by Vedic polytheism and Brahmanic 
ceremonialism, and its cosmology gave room sometimes toa personal 
creator, so also in eschatology the conception of rebirth is not un- 
mixed with ideas of hell and punishment, These may be illogical 
combinations, but these also shew that popular religious movements, 
which were: never fully affected or dominated by the absolute ideal- 
ism of the Upanisad, reacted in their turn upon the refined specula- 
tions of the lofty thinkers 


_ Indeed, we have many passages, fairly distributed over almost the 
whole of Upanisad literature, Which give us a somewhat saguna descrip- 
tion of the Brahman as Anna-Prana-Mano-Vi jüiána-Sukha-maya ; but a 
more pronounced dualistic note is to be found in the doctrine 


. I Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, 1923, vol. I, p. 233. 
2 Brhad-Arapyaka Up., iv, 4, 22, 
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of Sandilya preserved for us in Chandogya Upanisad, iii, 4. In con- 
trast with the negative non-empirical theory of Yajfia- 


The Sandilya Oe " š: 
Rr Qut valky a, Sandilya characterises Brahman in thoroughly 
Lo positive terms. He establishes the identity of micro- 


cosm and macrocosm by asserting that the self within 
us, smaller than the mustard seed, is also the self without us, 
which is greater than the greatest world; and then he goes on to 
speak of the realisation of divine nature as .the supreme end. 
The expression is still loaded with the conventions of Upanigadic 
thought, but the Brahman of Sandilya is more of a saguna con- 
ception, described as dhi-riipa, satya-saikalpa, sarva-karma, sarva- 
kama, sarvagandha, sarva-rasa, sarvam idam abhyattah (whose 
form is light, whose will is truth, who performeth all things and 
willeth all things, to whom belong all odours and all tastes, who 
envelops all this existence); and the sage is sure of being merged 
in Brahman after death (tah pretyaibhisambhavitismz), for all exist- 
ence comes from Him, lives in Him and is resolved into Him.’ 
This doctrine is, no doubt, developed from Satapatha Brihmana,? 
but if it still speaks of a self without limitation, it also conceives of 
a self with every great attribute. There may not be any truth in 
the tradition which makes Sandilya the originator of d4akti-vida and 
ascribes to him a later suZra-work on bhakit, but there cannot be any 
doubt from the Sandilya-Vidya section just quoted that his motive 
was religious as well as philosophical. 
These highly coloured passages may indeed be interpreted as tem- 
porary and poetical personifications of Brahman; but -the doctrine 
of a personal god, and with it the doctrine of pre- 
eee destination and grace emerge gradually in. some 
a personal god of the younger Upanisads, where we have a more 
and its impli- HE š š 
cations. or less personal divinity in place of the impersonal 
Absolute, Itis chiefly from these passages that later 
doctrines of bhakti derive their authority and inspiration. The 
relation of the universal to the individual soul is no longer con- 
ceived as one of identity but as one of some degree of contrast 
and independence, Theoretically, the original identity is, indeed, 





I With regard to the meaning of the term 7a7/a/a5 in this pass- 
age (Chāndogya Up. iii, 14, 1), see Saükara's commentary and Deussen, 
op. cit, pp. 180-81 

2 x, 6, 3, 1-2 14, 3. 
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not denied, but the individual Atman is distinguished from Atman 
_in the highest aspect, at first tentatively, as we have seen in the 
older Upanisads, then definitely and expressly in the Katha Upa- 
4i$ad, more prominently with the presentation of Atman as the god 
Rudra in Svetaivatara Upanisad, and in a still more definitely sectarian 
form iñ the still. later MMaztrayami and other Upanisads, The de- 
mand for a personal god, who was introduced sometimes congruously, 
. sometimes aó extra, in the older texts, was now fully recognised, 
and the, impersonal Atman became more and more personalised and 
invested with properties and attributes, 

The Katha is one of the major ‘Upanisads, which is interesting 
from our point of view as being one of the sources which supply 
"A many of the images and ideas of the Bhagavadgiti 
eae Apart from the poetical form, the narrative prelude 
UTEM and dialogue, the well known image of the A$vattha 

tree, the parable of the chariot, the description of the 
Atman as neither the killer nor the killed, which are common 
to the two works, it has been even suggested that 
the famous figure of the Atman as the chariot- 
driver in the parable referred to, is. responsible for 
the Gita-episode itself of the Mahabharata. It is not necessary 
for us. to consider here the sources of the ?GWü in detail 
but it may be noted that the Katha inspired or supplied the meta- 
physical rather than the devotional passages of the later theistic work, 
The text ofthe Upanisad is admittedly ‘not homegenous,? and like 
most ofthe Upanigads it hardly presents a consistent or complete 
doctrine ; but the attitude of the work as a whole cannot be described - 
as either truly theistic or devotional, ‘The idealistic Atman-Brahman 
doctrine of identity is still the predominant note, and the self is still 
characterised in terms of negative theology (i, 3, 15), although in other 

passages its immanence and transcendence are also assert 
ee ed (ii, 2, 9-10), It is, however, important to note that 

the Upanisad is marked by a growing tendency to 
distinguish between the supreme and the individual self as "light and 


The Katha 
Upanisad, 





I |n the still later dogmatic and sectarian Neo Upanigads a 
‘whole host of deities like Brahma, Visnu, Siva, Narayana etc. appears 
as representatives or personifications of Brahman ; but it is not necess- 
ary to take them into account here 

2 Cf, Weber, Indische Studien, ii, pp, 197-200. 


LH.Q. SEPTEMBER, 1930 I II 


s 
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shadow" (i, 3, 1), thereby conceding something like & secondary reality 
to the latter, 1s well as by -y practical attitude which insists upon 
the realisation of self not .a future life but in this very life (ii, 3, 4). 
This can be attained, we are told, not by intellect, but by a kind of 
subtle and piercing budahi or intuition (i, 3, 12), as well as by mystical : 
yoga-practices (i, 2; 16 ; ii 2, 3), aided by the instruction of the spiritual 
teacher (i, 2, 8-9; i, 3,14) Stress is laid on the necessity of introver- 
sion or turning the eye inwards, in contrast to the mere use of the 
senses (ii, 1, 1). We find also a mention of the different types or 
stages of mystical illumination in different worlds (ii, 3, 10), as well as 
of the forms iri which the Atman reveals itself before the mystic 
(ii, 1, 13). à 

The inte: preters of the Upanisad are not agreed as to whether the 

above passages indicate full liberation, fivas-muAti or 
At liberation by stages, £rama-mukZ; but there is ore 
grace and pre- passage (i, 2, 23) which is supposed to formulate the 
destination, : : Thi ` 
. doctrine of special grace, This verse says! : 

“This Self is not to be gained by word of mouth, nor by intellect, 
nor by the manifold scripture, Only by the man whom He chooses is: 
He apprehended ; to him the Atman reveals His own form." 

It is not clear if this passage, taken as a part of the whole text and 
not by itself, really inculcates a definite and deliberate doctrine of 
grace? arid predestination; but it certainly appears to imply the 


I  müyam ütmü pravacanena lathyo 
na medhayü na bahuna 6rutena] 
yam evaisa vrnute tena labhyas 
tasyaisa ata vrnute tanum svam|| 
Róer (see Twelve Principal Upanisads, ed, Tatya, p. 125) translates 
the verse differently, but inaccurately, thus: "It (soul) can be 
obtained by the soul by which it is desired, His soul (ie, the soul of 
him who is desirous of knowing his own soul) reveals its own truth,” 
We have followed above the generally accepted interpretation, Cf. 
Deussen, of. cit, p. 177 ; Ranade and Belvalkar, op, cz, p. 269; Keith 
op. cit, p. 538. Narayanatirtha in his Bhakéi-candrika commentary 
(ed. Benares, 1924) on the Sandilya-sitra (i, 1.3) quotes this verse as 
an authoritative enunciation of the doctrine of grace (anugraha), 
2 On the evidence of Katha Up. i, 3, 9 (so’dhvanah baram apnote 
tad visnoh paramam padam) the Upanisad has been supposed to uphold 
sectarian Vaisnavism, just as Svetü&vatara Up, maintains a philosophical 
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the mental attitude, which finding the futility of unaided human endea- 
` vour, ascribes the attainment of Atman to an act of spiritual election.— 
a mental attitude in which are, indeed, to be found the roots or anticipa- 
tions of the special doctrine of grace. The other, but still more doubtful 
passage (i, 2, 20)! which speaks of Atman-realisation of the person 
who is free from desire and grief, is not clear as to its alleged theistic 
sense, because its interpretation depends upon whether we read dhatu- 
prasidat, "by the tranquility of the elements", or dhatuh prasadaz “by 
the grace of the creator.” The fact, however, that these passages and 
ideas from the Katha are repeated in later Upanisads like the 
Mundaka (iii, 2, 3) and the Svetisvatara (iii, 20)? in a clearly theistic 
sense is important and significant, 
Like the Katha, the Mundaka Upanigad is interesting for having 
‘supplied many ideas, expressions and images to the Bhagavadgiti ; 
but so many diverse and conflicting views appear side by side that its 
eclecticism is beyond doubt. Deussen? speaks of this 
CERCA urn Upanisad a$ being characterised generally by a panthei- 
eclecticism. stic spirit, but extreme metaphysical views—some purely 
monistic (i, 1, 6; iii, 2,. 8), some qualified monistic 
(iii, r, 3) while others dualistic (iii, I, 1-2) and even pluralistic 
(ii, 1, 1)‘—make it difficult to deduce any one consistent doctrine 
from the work, Inspite of the dominant idealistic teaching of the 
impersonal Brahman, the age in which the work was composed must 
have been one of spiritual contradiction, That ritualism was not yet 


— z 
doctrine of ‘Saivism. But the evidence is too slight for any such con- 
clusion, The phrase vispoh paramam padam refers probably to 
nothing more than the Rg-vedic myth of the highest step of the sun- 
god Visnu. See Deussen, Sechaig Upanisads, p. 277, fn. 

1 iam akratuh pasyati via-$oko| dhiatuprasidan mahinüuam 
ühnanah||] ~ न : 
2 Reading dhituh prasidat, Also in Mahiniriyapa Up. 8, 3 

(= Taitt, Aranpyaka, x, IO, I). Sankara interprets the phrase as tran- 
quility of the senses obtained by yoga-practices, Sayana on Za. Ar., 
x, IO, 1 reads dhatul prasīdāt ; while Narayana gives both the explana- 
tions. 

3 Philosophy and Religion of the Upanisads, p. 177. 
4 It must be remembered that most of these passages lead ulti- 
mately to a unitary conclusion. 
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dead is clear from the fact the author extols (i, 2, 1-6) and condemns 
(i, 2, 7-12) sacrificial religion almost in the same breath, The cosmo- 
logy of the Upanisad is marked by a halting metaphysics, which 
anticipates at once the realistic Samkhya and the idealistic Vedanta 
ideas, Although the original non-duality and impersonal aspects of 
the Brahman-doctrine are repeated, the Upanigad shows a distinctly 
practical mystical spirit of Brahma-realisation and does not hesitate 
to prescribe the aid ofthe spiritual teacher (i, 1, 12-13), the necessity 
of moral purity and the efficacy of yoga-practices for a direct commu- 
nion with the Brahman by a kind of intuition, called Vijüana (ii, 2, 
7). If its cosmogonism may be described: as a personal-impersonal 
theory of creation, its doctrine of. ienmortality may also be character- 
ised in the same way?; but it is difficult to decide if it formulates 
the krama-mukti or fivan-mukti doctrine of liberation, Nevertheless, 
inspite of these contradictions, this Upanisad, even if it insists on the 
primacy of the impersonal Brahman, appears on the whole to betray 
a growing ‘tendency towards realism and belief in personality, which 

is hardly content with abstractions and with the hasty 


Growing ten- unity of pantheism. It tends with ever-increasing 
‘dency towards e ar 
realism and clearness to separate the supreme from. the indivi- 
belief in perso- s La: : : 

aiite i dual self, emphasising the personal more than the im- 


personal aspect of the supreme self, If the Katha 
(i, 3, 1) distinguishes the individual and the supreme self as light and 
shadow, the Mupdaka goes a step further (iii, 1, 1-3) in making use 
of the Rg-vedic (i, 164, 21)imagery of two birds dwelling in one tree, 
one eating the sweet fruit and the other merely gazing on the scene,— 
thus fixing in an almost deistic fashion the responsibility of the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of action on the individual self, While non-dual- 
istic commentators like Sankara appear to have been troubled over 
the reconciliation of this passage, later dualistic kakti schools have 
tried to make proper use of it and push it to its logical conclusion ; 
but there can hardly be any doubt that the passage really favours 
a dualistic view, The description of the Purusa in the cosmological 
account given in ii, 1 appears in the same way to favour a more perso- 
nal than impersonal conception ; and, as we have already noticed .. 
before, this Upanigad accepts and repeats from the Katha the passage 





I Also called jñšna, iii, r, 8. 
2 Belvalkar and Ranade, op. cif, p, 288, 
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which appears to anticipate a doctrine of grece and predestination, 
. which is further developed in the Sve/a$vatara 
^ The Soetiivatara Upanisad has been characterised by Deussen as 
the leading example of the theistic teaching of the Upanisads, and 
scholars have accepted it as the opus clussicus in which 
iei y vatara the roots and philosophic basis of the Saivite doctrine 
strong theistic . of Rudra-Siva worship are to be sought. But, propet- 
ly speaking, the work, like most Upanisads again, pre- 
sents no consistent or complete system ; it attempts at a somewhat 
crude harmonisation of conflicting views,! It, no doubt, accepts the 
main Upanisadic position of the reality of the Supreme Brahman, who 
is in one passage (vi,11) described as kevala and nirguna and in another 
characterised negatively as “without parts,without action,without change, 
without faults” (vi, 19), At the same time, its theistic and devotional 
attitude is also undoubted. Its Saivism, however, is so much suffused 
with traditional Vedic, Upanigadic, and Vedantic thought (the earlier 
Samhita and Upanisad texts having been exploited freely from the 
disjecía membra of its whole descriptions of the deity) that it is diffi- 
cult to disentangle the original from the borrowed or traditional ideas, 
excepting, of course, its theistic doctrine of Rudra itself, which forms 
the peculiar feature of the work. But leaving aside the earlier theologi- 
cal conceptions as well as primitive Samkhya, Yoga and Vedanta ideas, 
which it shares in common with the Katha and the Mundaka, and 
which need not detain us here, we have in the last chapter even a 
pure unsectarian theism in which the deity drops his designation of 
. RudraSiva and becomes the supreme universal god, although . the ` 
concluding part of the description declares, in the true Upanigadic 
spirit, the identity of this divinity with.the Atman, 
It cannot be said, however, that this Upanisad is merely eclectic 
or uncritical. It wavers indeed between divergent views 
Its conception but it attempts to harmonise them all under the: 
of a personal 
god. conception of a personal god. Its interest and import- 
ance in Upanigadic thought consist chiefly in its 
contribution of the philosophy of the Iévara, who is variously named 


I See Deussen, Sechzig Upanisads (Leipzig, 1897), pp. 2881, and 
Hopkins’ remarks thereon in J/AOS, 22 (1901), pp. 380-87. Deussen’s 
` view that the Upanigad is hardly sectarian is not convincing. Barth 
(Religions of India, Eng. trs., p. 207) would take it as a kied of Saivite 
Bhagavadgita, 
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or described as Isa, Isina, Deva, Rudra, Hara, Maheévata or Siva, 
An attempt, however, is made from the very outset to arrive at the 
theistic position by a criticism of a number of other views, Such 
doctrines. as regard Time (Kala), Nature (Svabhava) Necessity 
(Niyati) Charice (Yadrccha), the elements (Bhitani), Puruga, or a 
combination of these to be the ultimate principle are found insuffi- 
cient; and the Upanisad proceeds to postulate Iga, Rudra or Deva 
as the ultimate principle, to whom the name Brahman is also applied. 
‘In this higher unity of Iga, the antinomies of the perishable and the 
imperishable, the manifest and the unmanifest, the powerful and the 
powerless, the knowing and the not-knowing, the enjoyer and the 
enjoyed are synthesised (i, 8-9). The Upanisad then goes on to speak 
of the Triune Unity of Godhead (i, 9; 1, 12) as the enjoyer (AoZzr), ` 
the enjoyed (dhogya) and the impeller (preriir)—which anticipates 
clearly the ‘trinitarian monism of the qualified monistic school of 
Ramariuja, The Svetisvatara admits indeed the. absolute Brahman 
as the highest entity, the metaphysical or basic conception, but the Isa 
as the personal Lord is a kind of composite Brahman who is the eternal 
supporter of five and matter, There is no trace of the extreme 
negative position of: Vajtiavalkya in this Upanisad; and being 
essentially theistic, it frankly presents Brahman or Isvara as distinct 
from the individual, although the distinction is probably regarded as 
one of degree, 
The Saivite doctrine of Ivara is to be found chiefly in the third 
and fourth chapters of the Svetaivatara Upanisad, although references 
to Iga, Hara -or Siva occur in the other chapters as 
its Baivite: dow well, As we have stated above, an attempt has been 
. Ivara, made in this work to clothe the sectarian doctrine of a 
personal god in the language and convention of Vedic 
and Upanigadic thought; and borrowings, either wholesale or in 
"fragments from earlier texts, are scattered throughout. At times the 
Brahman is set above or identified with Rudra, although’ to Brahman ` 
himself the name of Lord (169), which is also a synonym of Rudra, 
is expressly given. Rudra, however, has a real existence, He is 
described as holding his powers or nets (#:786)% in his hand, and thus 
creating, preserving and destroying the world (iii, 1-2), He has his 
eyes and his face, his arms and feet everywhere, and from him the 


© 1 S, Radhakrishnan, of, ८४., pp, 512-13. 
‘2 This foreshadows the Saivite doctrine of Pagu, Pati and Pasa, 
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‘Hiranyagarbha was first born, He is the maker, the all-knower, self- 
born, intelligent, the author of time and yet set beyond all time, 
the ruler of. matter and spirit, the lord of qualities and the cause of 
bondage and’ release. Divine immanence as well'as transcendence 
is. admitted ; and in a mood of’ inspired ‘revelation (iii, 8) the 
author of the Upanisad assures us that he has himself known this 
. great "Person" of sun-like radiance who is beyond all darkness, With 
a clearer tendency to Vedantic thought; the god Ta or Iéina is also 
regarded (iv, 9-11) as a maker of magic (miayzn), and the product, the 
Universe, ‘as the illusion (z2y8),! the cause of the bondage of the 

soul É 
As a corollary to this gradually developing theistic attitude, the 
supreme self in the Upanisads, in relation to the individual self, was 
gradually assuming the appearance of a personal provi- 


En, dence,’ In the Seeaóva/ara (vi, 11) the personalised 
racterof pe. Atman is the overseer of actions (farmaahyaksa), who 
sonal provi- . 

"dence: apportions qualities and ends to each and all (vi, 4), 


executes justice, restrains evil, ‘allots good fortune (vi, 6) 
and ‘brings to maturity whatever is to ripen (v, 5). 
To see this god, who is a representative of and even sometiines set 
beyond the Atman, in a mystic vision is declared to be the end of man. ` 
Nearly ‘the whole of the second chapter (ii, 8f.) prescribes 
as mystical ` yoga-practices for a mystical realisation of the godhead 
eae this ' and the ethical attitude’ is indicated by an insistence on 
moral purity in the devotee, Towards the end (iv, 18, 21, 
` 23) of the work, we are told that the reality of god cannot be compre- 
hended by knowledge but by faith and meditation, This Upanisad 


` r Itis not necessary to read, with Deussen, the ‘nihilistic inter- 
pretation of Sankara into this first formal appearance of «aya in a 
philosophical sense; but there can hardly be any doubt that it fore- 
: shadows. the Vedantic idea; In this. passage the word is probably 
‘meant to ‘suggest’ that the nature-of the relation of the empiric world 
to absolute reality (conceived here in a theistic sense’ consists of an 
illusion or delusion of duality, such as Yajtiavalkya would suggest in a 
passage like Brhad-Aranyaka Up., ii, À, 14. 
' " 2 See Deussen, op. cit, pp. 211f. Cf; Keith, of, cit., p. 528. f 
.3 yathi-tathyato as Téa Up., 8 puts it, even at the expense of the 
metre, Cf. Katha, ii, 2, 13, 
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repeats, like the Mundaka, the Katha-verse about two birds dwelling in 
the same trce; but it goes a step further by combining 
thiz image with the parable of thc “two he-goats” (iv, 5), 
one loving and lying by the tri-coloured she-goat and 
the other abandoning her after his enjoyment—a parable: which is 
supposed to imply inchoate Samkhya doctrines mixed 

dii with Vedanta, Whether the other Katha-verse (i, 2, 23) 

predesiinatio repeated with the reading Gel Prasadáz (iii, 20), "by 

more definitely . " 

“Assorted, grace of god”, is to be interpreted as expressly formu- 
‘lating the doctrine of grace may be doubted ; but the 

theistic character of th» Upanişad makes such a conclusion highly 


probable, This is indeed confirmed by the passage’ in vi, 18, in 


Duaristic 
passages, 


f which the devotee, desirous ot liberation, surrenders 
Anticipation of himself and seeks the protection of the god, somewhat 
Prapatti in the same manner as the doctrine of prapatti or self- 

surrender would make the ¿¿akta act. And lastly, in 
a concluding passage (vi, 23)? we are told that divine knowledge 

reveal. itself to one who has bhakti or high devotion 
ent a to God (deva), as well as to his spiritual teacher (guru)— 
` Aa sentiment which clearly anticipates the general atti- 
tude of the Bhagavadeia and the later dhakie-Sistra. 

Amid the perplexing variety of their teaching, these definite theis- 
tic developments in the younger Upanisads, culminating in a vivid 
sectarianism, are not only philosophical anticipations of later religious 


beliefs, but also indicate a compromise between high  specula- 


DC tam ha devam atma-buddht-prakisam| 
mumukeur vat $aramam aham prapadye.|| 


Hume (Thirteen Principal Upaniads, Oxford; 1921, p. 410) translates 
the phrase Gma-buddht-prakisam as “who is lighted by his own 
intellect” ; but it may mean “one who reveals or is revealed by the 
knowledge of self’, The variant reading atma-buddhi-prasadam, 
roticed by Hume. is noteworthy, -because of the word prasada in this 
connection. Hume would render this phrase as “who through his own 
grace lets himself be known", The phrase deva-Prasada apparently in 
- the sense of “grace of god” is directly used in Sveaóvazara Uß. vi, 21. 
T he verse i, 6, (/ustas tena etc.) which is sometimes cited as indicating a 
l doctrine of grace hardly supports the position. 
2 There is notbing to doubt the genuineness of the. passage, 
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tion and popular faith, The Upanigadic Atman had swallowed up 
the hieratic as well as the popular gods, retiring as it did beyond 
the mortal ken but was realisable in the depth of self. A compromise 

was effected between what may be called the religion of 


Compromise the Atman' asa jealous god and the religion of vivid 
between philo- EIN. > . 
sophy and and powerful deities, flourishing among the people and 


opular reli- 

fons resulting derived, in some cases in a modified form, from the 
ina devotione] old Vedié pantheon. The theosophic speculations could 
wardsa more dispense with faith in a living god; but we have seen 


pue that even the older Upanisads, inspite of their cool 
. intellectualism, was never devoid, from the beginning, of 
a devout theistic leaning, which varied from passage to passage and 
became stronger in the younger group of texts. If óAhah# did not 
form a cardinal point or even a constilucnt doctrine of the early 
Upanisads, as it must have done of popular faiths, we can at least say 
that the religious attitude indicated by the word was not altogether 
absent ; and its development must have received an impetus from these 
sectarian faiths, It also proved a solvent for the rigorous monism and 
idealism of the impersona! Upanizadic doctrine. The impersonal Atman 
in course of time became invested with a distinct personality and was 
conceived as Tévara. A distinction was naturally implied between the 
Atman as the ultimate principle and the Atman within us. So long 
as the individual clings to his individuality, the absolute Atman is 
a personal god; but the two become one when the individual 

surrenders, 
Deussen? is probably right in thinking that the theism of the 
Upanisad did not develop from Vedic pantheism (for the Atman is 
not a deva, god, in the Vedic sense, but he is the lord, 


Theistic deve.  [évara), but that its origin is to be sought in such texts 
lopment in the 


younger Upa- . às poetically personify and celebrate the Atman as 
nisads—their a 

penarul-ehataee antaryimin, “the inner guide,” In the Katha (ii, 12, 
„ter. 21) and the Svetasuctara (i 8) stage,? hówever, ihe 


epithet deva as well as $$vara is directly applied ; and 
by that time, personal adoration of real gods, whether handed down 





1 Griswold, Atman: A Study in the History of Indian Philo- 
sophy (New York, 1900), p. 62. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 173, 175f 

3 It is roteworthy that in Vedinta-sira 43, the amtaryütin is 
‘apparently identified with the Vedantist’s lévara 
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in.a modified form by Vedic tradition or evolved by popular imagina- 
tion, must have given a direct impetus to the evolution of a personal 
god. The evidence of the Svetatvatara, in which the theism, suffused 
with trinitarian monism, is connected with Rudra-Siva, the new great 
god created partially by Brahmanism and partially by popular reli- 
gion, is therefore of great importance,! | š : 
-In the Upanisads, the Vedic gods as are not mere symbolical 
representations .of Brahman but are conceived as gods by birth, by 
meritorious action or by knowledge of Brahman, are 
E hardly on a higher level than men, The gradually 
deities, evolving theistic sense can hardly be accounted for by 
such lower deities ; it is, on the other hand, directly 
connected with Siva, and later with Visnu, who are not conceived in 
their primitive Vedic aspect but in their new character as living gods 
of popular faith. This new relation is seen in the use of the terms 
188, lévara, which are epithets at once of Rudra-Siva in sectarian 
faiths and also of the supreme self in later philosophical systems.? 
As this stage of development is due not only to the personal ele- . 
ment in the religion of the priests but also to the social, religious 


and racial factors which. determined the trend of the 
Necessity of 


enquiry into. bhakéz-cults, and must have reacted upon that personal 
lane te element, it would be necessary to turn our attention 


ards devotional- now to the popular faiths tending towards devotional- 
ism, especially 


into Krsna- ism, of which one of the most important and the most 
wl “ ancient is the Krsna-Vasudeva worship. This cult, 


essentially popular in origin, allied itself with a doc- 
trine of Bhakti and found a more or less complete philosophical expres- 


I The Maitriyapi Upanisad goes much further and refers to 
the trinitarian conception of Brahma, Rudra and Visnu. In some of 
the very late Neo-Upanigads, like the Mahiniriyana, the Kaivalya, 

` and the Aiharvaiiras, the influx of sectarian ideas is definite, and the 
term bhakti is freely used. There are also definite Vaisnava Upanisads 
like the Gopala-füpam, Rasia-tipan, etc, from which the later Vaisnavite 
sects claim to derive their inspiration and authority. They will be found 
collected together in Jacob’s Eleven Atharvan Upanisads (2nd ed. 
Bombay, 1916) and A. Mahadeva Sastri's Vaignava Upanigads (Adyar 
Library, Madras, 1923). As they are works of distinctly late sec- 
tarian inspiration, it is not necessary to take them into account here. 

2 Keith, oó, cit, p, 524-25. 
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sion in the theism and devotionalism of the Mahabharata and the 
Bhagavadgité, But to deal with the origin and development of 
this cult would require a separate essay, 


MRINAL DAS GUPTA 


The Indo-Aryan Invasion—A Myth* 


In view of the comments made by Dr. Thomas? and Mr. Vaidya on 
my paper on "Indo-Aryan Invasion" published in this Journal?, I 
consider it necessary to give a few more facts in support of my conten- 
tion. The ancestors of the present-day Indians have been in possession 
of the Punjab and the U. P. since recorded history. Their language 
is of foreign origin. Grierson? writes that “nowhere are there pre- 
sented stronger warnings against basing ethnological theories on 


I J must express my deep obligations to my teacher Dr. S. K, 
De, under whom these investigations were carried on. My thanks are 
also due to Mr. Haridas Bhattacharya for his suggestions, I 

* Abbreviations used: AM=Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, No, 41—extracts from which have been published in 
the Pioneer of Allahabad, dated the 2nd. Sept. 1929, at pp. 10 
and 21; ASR=Report of the Archeological Survey of India 
192-6; AV=Atharva Veda; DRAS - The Different Royal Genea- 
logies of Ancient India by J. Pati in JBORS (1920), pp. 205 ff. ; EHI = 
Early History of India by V. A, Smith (1914); HIL= History 
of Indian Literature; IAR=Indo-Aryan Races (1916), pt. I only 
published; IHQ-Indian Historical Quarterly, explained at pp. 
vol. IV, pp. 678ff. and vol, V p. 274; LLL=The Land of Loan in 
Languages by J, Patiin JBORS (1923), pp. 179ff ; LSI- Linguistic 
Survey of India ; Mbb. -= Mahabharata ; OAS= Origin of the Aryans; 
Princ. Anth, = Principles and Methods of Physical Anthropology (1920); 
RPV=Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas by Dr. Keith; Rv= 
Rg.veda; TIIW = Times of India Illustrated Weekly; VI = Vedic Index 
VGS = Macdonell's Vedic Grammar for Students 

2 IHQ., V, pp. 248ff, 253ff. 

3 Ibid., IV, pp. 678-694. 4 LST, I, i, pp. 28-9 
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linguistic facts. than in. India, There are many instances of tribes 
. which have in historic times abandoned one language and taken to 
. another. A striking example is afforded by the tribe of Nahals in 
thé Central Provinces. These people appear to have originally spoken 
a Munda language akin to Kurku. It came under Dravidian influence, 
‘and bas become a mixed form of speech, half Munda and half Dravi- 
dian, This, in its turn, has fallen under the spell of Aryan tongues, 
and is now in a fair way. to becoming an Aryan language, If we 
were to judge by language, a hundred years ago we should have : 
called the tribe Munda, ten years ago the same tribe Dravidian 
and fifty years hence an Aryan. The ‘unholy alliance’ between 
the two sciences has been condemned, and has now fallen into 
disrepute, Further on, “in India, the Indo-Aryan languages,—the 
tongues of civilization and of the caste system with all the power 
and superiority which that system confers upon those who: live 
under its sway,—are continually superseding what may, for shortness, 
be called the aboriginallanguages such as those belonging to the 
Dravidian, the Munda, and the Tibeto-Burman families, # * * It may 
be added that nowhere we see the reverse process of a nón-Aryan 
language superseding an Aryan, It is even rare for one Aryan-speaking 
nationality to abandon. its language in favour of another Aryan 
tongue" "Here we have the ancient process demonstrated ‘before 
our eyes—-a most rare and so most valuable opportunity for students 
of linguistics, There is no conquest going on, still the aryanisation 
is proceeding apace silently. And this is more in consonance with 
ancient ánd miodern facts, linguistic and ethnological, , however . 
inferior the latter may be to the former in intensiveness and precision, 
In my previous paper I referred to the cerebrals in Vedic 
militating against the Conquest theory, a fact appreciated by its 
propounders as also by its staunch supporter Mr. Vaidya, The old 
explanation of the sounds having .been borrowed from Dravidian 
was shown bv Bühler! as unscientific and. appears to have been aban- 
doned, but it has been replaced by another, viz., modification due to the 
pronunciation of pre-Vedic by Indians born of foreign Aryan and abori- 
ginal parents,’ This lacks in proof altogether besides bringing in un- 
necessary complication, The first thing that has got to be proved is 
‘that the Vedic Hsis were of mixed origin and took wives from those . 
tribes. And secondly that persons of mixed descent mispronounce 


I LLL, p. 148. 2 .RPV; p. 9. 
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the language of their fathers—as apart from the fact of their imitating 
the mispronounced language which they hear in their family circles. 
Do the Anglo-Indians pronounce the English tongue in the same. way 
as pronounced by the educated Indians ? If two hundred years of mixed 
descent in similar climate and circumstances have not produced any 
introduction of cerebrals in the Anglo-Indian English (or Indo-Persian 
Persian after a miscegenation of about 1000 years), what justification 
is there for supposing that such a thing occurred in respect of 
another Aryan tongue in the past? Not that foreign sounds are 
not found in the mouth of persons of mixed descent, but that is, not 
because of the fact of miscegenation, but quite independent of that 
cause. The real and only cause so far known and proved by history 
` and present experience is the pronuciation by foreign persons, due to 
“several circumstances, of which conquest and its concomitant misce- 
genation is one but not the only one, “Among the chief causes which 
have effected such wide extensions of certain languages are slavery, 
conquest, numerical superiority, commerce, political supremacy, re- 
ligion, and superior culture’. Nor can it be asserted that conquest 
alone, that is, conquest, in every case, does mean the implanting of 
the language of the conquerors; We have the examples of the 
Persian conquests of Syria, India, the Slavic conquest of Greece, the 
Mongolian conquest of Europe, and many other, without having 
produced any such result, So conquest is never the real cause of the 
expansion of the language of the conquerors, The real cause is either 
the (i) numerical or (ii) cultural supeririority of the conquerors. The 
first is illustrated by the English conquest of Australia by extermina- 
ting the aborigines, while the second is supported by "the pure-blooded 
Aztecs (in Mexico) who form the large. part of the population" and 
yet "speak Spanish".? None of these essential qualifications can be 
postulated for the supposed Aryan conquerors of India, For the 
numerical superiority is disproved by the introduction of the cere- 
brals into, and the disappearance of s, 243 and short e and short o from, 
Vedic, while the cultural superiority is disproved* by the superior 
civilization disclosed by the new archeological evidences and those 


I OAS, p. 208. 2 Ibid, p. 12. 3 VGS, p. 78, 

4 Cf, Winternitz, HIL,’ p. 300—“This territory was inhabited 
not merely by forest tribes, but by peoples possessing a -civilization 
not much inferior to that of the invaders". 
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deduced from the Rgveda when compared with the results of philologi- 
cal and Avestan studies 

For this purpose we have the help of common (phonetically equi- 
valent) words in Avestan and Vedic, as also the Gathas of Zenda-. 
vesta and the earlier portions of Rgveda coupled with archzological 
evidence. So far as personal refinement is concerned the Indians: 
wore ornaments of gold,’ jewels (magi)? plaited their hair? wore 
mantles (drapi) embroidered garments  (pefas), shawls, head- 
dress,’ lived in brick-built palaces," forts (pura)? with sanitary 


drains,!? bath-rooms,' t probably temples,!? and. open:baths,!? roofs. >- 


` supported probably by beams and rafters.’ They used plain and. 
painted vessels,’ In agriculture, they were not mere sowers and grain- 
collectors, as were the supposed proto-Indo-Aryans, for that is the evi- 
dence of linguistic paleontology (there being only two words common 
to Sanskrit and Avestan—yavam, krg and asya, corresponding to yao 
&aresh and kahya), but had irrigation arrangements,! separate fields,*7 - 
ploughs with shares! drawn by buffaloes or oxen,!? They. used sickle,2° 
winnows?! and measured in urdras,3 They had weighing units from . 
0.0 grains to 27£ grains?’ and grew wheat?‘ of the same variety that is ` 
now grown in the Punjab, They knew the preparation of curd,2* butter, 
mess cooked with milk (odanam),2° and à kind of cheese. The indus- 
tríal advancement can be measured by the foregoing descriptions, as 
also by the fact that they knew tanning of hides?’ and the manu- 
‘facture of bow strings, slings, reins, bags, and manufacture of.glass 
articles, shell bangles as also copper,?® and iron or bronze kettle,?2* 


1 VI, ii, p. 504. 

2 Ibid, ii, p. 119; ASR, p.89, 90 and plate XLII AME 
3 Vli pp. 124, 135 4 VI,i, p. 583 s . VI, ii, p. 22. 
6 ASR, p. 90 and.plate XLIII fig. a 

7 ASR, p. 90; VI, i, p. 144. 

8 VL š, p. 538; Rv, iii, 12, 6; ASR, p. 77. 


.9 Rv, iv, 32, IO. 10 ASR, pp. 80, 81. 11 Ibid, p. 82. 

12 Ibid, p, 79. I3 Ibid, p. 77. 14 Ibid, p. 78. 

15 Ibid, pp. 82, 87. 16 Vil,i p.99. 17 Ibid, pp. 210, 216, 
18 VI, i, p. 182; ii, p. 58. A I I9 VI, i, p. 182, 

20 lbid. 21 Ibid. 22 ASR, p. 92-3. 

23 TIIW, 15 Jan. 1929, p. 52. 24 VI,i, p. 208-9, 

25 Vi, i, p. 124, 26 Ibid, p. 257. 27 . ASR, p. 76, 


28 Ibid,p.85. ` 29 VI, i, p 31. 
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with lid and hooks! by smelting the ores,’ And then there were 
the traders? with their practice of selling articles at a good price after 
much haggling* of articles of local make as wellas those carried 
beyond the sea, All this was possible only under a strong political 
state with a king,’ hereditary or elective’ and an Over- 
lord* with policemen,’ village headmen,!? village-judges,! and 
arbitrators,12 backed by an army of kgatriyas (nobles),?® gramins 
(village head men)! ‘and &udapas (heads of families), with coats-of-mail 
on,!* armed with bows and arrows tipped with iron,!* a weapon which 
made them very formidable and so valuable mercenarles in the 
Persian invasion of Greece even in the sth century B. C.'* These 
coupled with the facts that the Punjab was an occupied country?* in 
pre-Aryan times even and the entry into India had to be made 
through a very difficult path down to the times of Alexanders 
invasion,’® and that no ship or vessel was known to have been in 
use among the supposed unseparated Indo-Iranians,2° yet they 
must need be credited with having carried the heavy pontoons which 
were required by their supposed distant descendant in the 3rd cen- 
tury B. C,*! to cross the formidable Indus in the teeth of the far 
more formidable Dasas and Dasyus of large numbers with their 
fortifications?* and improved archery. When itis further remembered 
that the Bhojas of the Punjab with their border language, half Iranian, 
half Indian (as can be inferred from the Mittani and other Aryan names 
of the 15th cent, B, C.—Asia Minor, Dusaratta, Mattiuazza, Artatama, 
Subandu, Suwardata; Suttama),?3 are traditionally known?* to have 
fled towards the west out of fear.of the king of Magadha (for whom 


VI, i, p. 256. 


I 
2 Ibid, p. 405, See Rv, ix, 112, 2. 3 VI, ii, p. 237 
4 VLi,p.196. ' .5 Ibid. 6 VI, ii, p. 432 and ASR. p. 78. 
7 VI, ü, p. 210, 8 Ibid, p. 211. 
.9 Ibid, p. 453. 10 VI, i, p. 83. II VI. i, pp. 247, 248. 
12 VI, ii, pp. 127-8, 213. . 13 VI, i, 204 ; ii, 212. 
14 V), i, p. 247 ; P.C. Basu, Indo-Aryan Polity p. 82. 


15 VI, ii, p. 271-2, 16 VI, i, p. 8r. 17 EHI, p. 37. 

18 AM (41), 19 EHI, p. 5o, fn. 2; pp. 54-56. 

20 One reason why in the Iranian version the ship does not 
appear, may be that they did not know the ship till very late times, 

237. EHI, pp. 60, 63. 22 RV, iv, 44, 70, 

23 IAR,p.30 ` 24 Mbb, II, 13, 
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Alexander even could not proceed further than .the western 
Punjab!) who may very probably be connected with the Hittani 
and other foreign princes of Western Asia, oc Indian or border- 
Indian names of the 15th cent, B. C., it becomes well nigh impossible 
to believe that a portion of the culturally inferior unseparated Indo- 
Iranians ever ventured to enter into hostility, cross the Indian 
border, not to speak of defeating and getting a permanent footing 
in the land of the ancestors of the Sikhs. 

To the above mentioned fact it may be added that the Rgveda, 
the book of the supposed invaders, does not contain even a word of 
reference to their non-Indian home,® or the fearful battles which they 
must have fought on their way through the Kabul valley,—the steep 
and difficult path over the mountains and the crossing of the Indus 
and the other rivers of the Punjab. It, has to be remembered further 
that the view hitherto prevailing about the hymns having beem composed 
in the Punjab has been found to be wrong, and that for many reasons, 
the chief of which are: (i) the monsoon phenomena described in the 
hymns occur not in the Punjab, but in the U.P. (ii) the dawn 
hymns which might be of the Punjab are on metrical grounds classed 
as later in time,* (iii) the hymns describing. the battle of the Ten 
kings clearly describe the Bharatas, the principal Aryan clan, as coming 
from the east of the Beas and the Sutlej, (iv) the western rivers 
are very rarely mentioned in Rv.; Krumu, Kubha and Sindhu 
are mentioned as if they were far away, (v) there is no break in 
the period of the Rgveda and the Brahmanas which discover the chicf 
tribes of the Indo-Aryans in the Gangetic Doab,* and no movement 
is recorded of these tribes from the Punjab, (vi) the lands about the 
Sarasvati and the Drsadvati rivers are regarded as the most sacred 
spot,’ , and (vii) the fact that if they had come from the west 
through Afganistan they must have become acquainted with the 
Salt Ranges, and yet, in the whole of the Rgveda, no reference 
is made to Lavana? (salt) The Punjab has been in later times 
- despised by the Brahmanas, and its religion and ways of life have 


i Plutarch, Alexander, Sec, LXII (tr. by Aubery Stuart, pp. 
3634) ne 

2 RPV, p. 9, fn, 5. 3 RPV, p. 3.- 4 Ibid. 

5 VI i, p. 169, fn, 44. 6 RPV, p. 12. ` I 

7 THQ, iv, p. 679. 8 VI, ii, p. 230, 
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been made an object of ridicule and condemnation,’ Nothing against 
this attitude is to be found in the Samhitas or the Brahmanas, except- 
ing the respectful mention of its rivers. The Punjab proper is the 
land of thé despised Vahikas. The Indo-Sumerian palace and 
houses that have been found at Harappa, and lower down in’ 
. Mohen-jo-Daro, might have been the stronghold of the Dasyus 
in very old times, and of the speakers of the Irano-Indian language of 
a later period 
We thus see that the phonetics’ of the Vedic language does not . 
‘support, if not oppose, the conquest theory:, The contents of the Reveda 
also go against it | 
^ © Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, an authority on ethnology, says, 
“The . earliest proto-human? ancestor of Homo sapiens, as we have 
reasons to infer, probably emerged from ‘a previous pre-human 
or humanoid stage in middle or late Pliocene times, somewhere in 
the warm climate of South Central Asia—either in India, Burma, ot 
Malasia * * * All the evidence hitherto. available would appear to 
indicate that man originated somewhere in South Central Asia 
in Pliocene times and his descendants gradually peopled the whole 
earth by Pleistocene and post-Pleistocene ages Two old human crania 
` from India were recently examined by Dr, A. Keith, One was found 
in alluvial deposit 35 feet below the level of the bed of the Gambhir 


` . river near the village Bayana (U. P.), during an excavation for a railway 


bridge, Dr. Keith found this cranium to belong to Risley's ‘Aryo- 
` Dravidian' type. Dr, Vrendenburg opines that if, as the perfectly 
smooth surface of therkull indicates, it lay embedded in the fine 
grained silt of the nature of “Loess” so abundant on the Bayana 
region, the formatión in which it was found would be one ofthe 
early Pleistocene age. In Europe, however, all the fossil human remains 
ofthat period belong to the Neanderthal race, As for the Sialkot 
remains found in the watershed of the Indus (Punjab) by Lt. Hingston, ` 
in 1912, on the side of a deep nullah six feet below the level of the 
adjoining field, clear indications of a burial were present. The dimen- 
sions and form of the Sialkot skull are considered by Dr, Keith to 
indicate a greater predominance of the Aryan characters,” Unfor- 
tunately the date has not been: calculated but this has been remedied. 
y the recent finds of the skeletal remains in Mohen-jo-Daro of 





Av, v. 22, 5-14; Mbh, Karnaparvan, XLV, 4of. 
2 Prince, Anth., p. 118, fn. 
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dolichocephals supporting the conclusions of the linguistic and literary 
data as to the aboriginal character of the present day Punjabis and 
the so-called Indo-Aryans. I have referred to them in my previous 
article" My point is made clear by these being set against the 
` totally different conditions of other regions, especially of Iran. We 
have seen that the theory of the mixed descent of the inhabitants 
of the United Provinces is proved false by the finding in that pro- 
vince ofthe earliest man represented by his present descendants of 
U.P. And he was in a far advanced stage than his contemporary 
in Europe. Denniker, the great French anthropologist, after an exa- 
mination of the table of cephalic indices of 336 series of heads con- 
cludes: “Dolichocephaly? (70 to 74-9) is almost exclusively located 
at Melanesia, Australia, in India and in Africa, Sub-dolichocephaly 
(75 to 77-7) diffused in the two extreme regions, north and south of 
Europe ; in Asia, it forms a zone round India (Indo-China, Anterior 
Asia, China and Japan, etc), but is met with only sporadically in 
; Other parts of the world, especially in America, Mesocephaly (77-7 to 
79-9) is frequent in Europe in the regions bordering on the Sub- 
dolichocephalic countries, as well in different parts of Asia and 
America, Sub-brachycephaly (80 to 83-2) much diffused among the 
Mongolians of Asia and the populations of Eastern Europe, is very 
rare elsewhere, Lastly, brachycephalic (85-3 to 84-9) and hyper-bra- 
chycephalic (85 to 85-9) heads are almost exclusively limited to 
Western, and Central Europe, to some parts of Asia, Turko- 
Mongolia, Irano-Semites and Thal-Malays. From the statistics given 
in Ruggeri’s monograph, from which I quoted in my previous article, 
it is clear that of the 209 Afghans, 58 Galchas, 440 Tajiks, 19 Wakhis 
(Kashgar), 950 Armenians, and 397 Semetics measured by different 
authorities, the average cephalic index of all shows that they are 
brachycephals, and the Persians, Yesids, Jews of Fellachi, Baluchis 
Barhuis are more near brachycephals than dolicho-cephals, Thus 
there is no racial connection between the Aryan speaking Indians, and 
the Armenians and the Europeans, and then there is meagre evidence 
to prove that the Indians were aborigines ; the recent archeological 
evidence at least proves that they were here before the appearance 
of Aryan speech in India, : 

It is wrong to suggest that Sanskrit is an aboriginal language, 





I 1HQ, iv, pp. 692-3. ' 2 Princ, Anth, p. 139. 
3 Anth. Asia, tr. Chakladar, pp. 78, 90-2, 
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without considering the fact that the main divisions of Aryan tongues 
are spoken in Europe by races who occupy positions much the same they 
did when the languages separated from the parent branch.! It was 
asserted on a proper reading of the Rg-veda “that the main differ- 
ence between the Dasyu and the Aryan must have been one of 
religion,” and this has independent support from the recent archzo- 
. logical finds, The yonis and the liügas, rightly or wrongly, con- 
demned in the Rg-veda, appear to have been worshipped as a 
matter of fact by the Indo-Sumerians, There has been found. 
an image of a Yogin "engaged in practising concentration,"* as 
also a seal with a pipal tree (ficus religiosa) with twin heads spring- 
ing from the trunk," Therefore they, according to Mr, Earnest 
Mackay of Govt. of India Archaeological Dept., “seem to represent 
a two-headed dragon residing in the tree, A six-headed dragon of 
` the same type is represented in another fragmentary seal. Two of the 
surviving heads on this seal are two-horned and one head is one-horned. 
Mr, K, N, Dikshit points out that a terracotta tablet from Mohen- 
jo-Daro bears clear evidence of tree worship. “These prove that the 
civilization of Indus Valley was not only the real predecessor of modern 
Indian civilization but also that it was of indigenous growth, as it has 
something common with Babylonian and Egyptain religion, and was in 
the main distinctly Indian, This was of old growth, On the other hand 
the Vedic religion has all the characteristics of one of a new fervid 
origin, and it is certainly organicaly connected with the Pre-Zara- 
thustrian faith of Iran, This has been pointed out by almost every 
writer on Indo-Iranian subject since the dawn of modern Compara- 
tive Philology. I-do not agree with all they say particularly the 
unscientific connexion of Avestan Andra with Indra, for the equa- 
tion is against the.rules of Comparative Philology, the name Indra 
being of ‘non-Aryan origin and certainly of Indian growth, but the 
cult of Mathra, Asha, Divine order, Yasna and Haoma, have got all 
the fascination of new mysticism. There might not be any truth 


1 Anth, Asia, pp, 271-2. °. 2 IAP, p. 52; VI, i, p. 347. 

3 ASR,p.79. ` 4 AM (41). i 

5 Haug's Essays, pp. 257ff, RPV, pp. 32ff, Mills, Our Own 
Religion etc., pp. 7§ff., Lassen, Alt, Ind., I, pp. 511f., etc. f 

6 LLL, pp. 197f. ; Mills, Our Own Religion etc., p:79. Accord- 
ing to the rules of phonetical changes, iin Sk, is never represented 
by a in Avestan. 
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in the magical claim of potency of the Rg-vecc mantras, at least 
this has not been scientifically investigated, but resuits due to other 
causes. might have been transferred: to these, and as among simple- 
minded, change-loving people, once a new cult gains fame it 
spreads like the American fire in the Prairies, it must have caught 
the Indian mind very early. The fact is that the repeating of the 
` mantra in its correct form (impliedly) must have led to the cultiva- 
tion of language itself. And this is supported by the Rg-veda (X, 71, 
308), Brahmanas and the non-Aryan tradition of Kaca’s mission to 
Sukracarya,. the Iranian Kaikaus,? to learn the mantra of bring- 
ing back the dead to life,. This Kaca was the son of the priest 
of the devas representing their worshippers, the Indians, It has 
no “counterpart in other Aryan mythologies, But the latter portion 
of the myth describing the unreciprocated love of the daughter of 
Sukracarya,® ending with her curse on her ungallant beloved, is 
but a humanised version of the permanent race of Venus after the 
. Sun, sometimes too far going ahead, at other times lagging too 
- far behind, never meeting, elaborated in the Chaldean epic as the 
disappointed’ love of Ishtar, the Babylonian name of Venus, ` Now this 
hypothesis, besides explaining all the linguistic and literary facts 
most .simply, explains the origin of the caste also, In. most 
countries it is found that originally the king ig the priest, a fact 
‘which -ultimately leads to his being considered divine. In’ India 
alone has in ancient time this function been separated from him, 
"The. only conceivable - reason,”* says Rai Bahadur . Rama- 
prasad Chanda, a great supporter of the Invasion theory,5 “why 
_ the king in the Indus valley in. the beginning agreed to waive the 
natural prerogative of royalty to act as the high priest and the 


I Mbh, I, 76ff, This tradition is independently. supported by 
certain statements about purity of speech in the Brahmanas, “The 
"speech of the Kuru-Pàndavas was especially reiowned (S. Br., iii, 2, 3 
15, as well as that of the northern country [perhaps near about 
Khotan, where I would locate the Kaikeya Aévapati-Vistispa], accord- 
ing to the Kausitaka Brahmana (vii, 6) so` that men went there to siudy 
the language” (VY. ii, 297), Cf. Rv, X, 98, 3. . 

2 RPV, 9, 232; Haug, Essays etc., pp. 279f. 

3 DRAI, pp. 225f. ^ Mu 

4 AMD — .,] Fl 5. IAR, p. 33. 
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freedom to recruit subordinate priests from any class, is to be sought 
in his belief that the gods of the Rsie were more powerful and the 
hymns and the rites of the Rsis more efficacious than the gods he could 
himself invoke and the rites he could himself perform, The recognition 
of the claims of the Rsis to act as the sole intermediaries between the 
Vedic gods and men has probably to be assigned to two different 
causes, which is really only one, viewed from two different points, 
that is, the religion of the Rsis was new and different from the old and 
probably decadent religion of the indigenous people,” “If”, continues he, 
“we are right in our assumption that in the Indus valley the distinction 
between the Esi families on the one hand and the warrior clans and 
the common psople (visah) on the other, from the dawn of history, is 
to be traced tc the fundamental cultural difference between the two 
groups then we have got to abandon the orthodox view that the 
Upper Indus valley was wrested from tbe dark-skinned and noseless 
Dasas, or Dasyus still in a stage of savagery by a vigorous race of 
immigrants who descended from the mountains of Afghanistan near 
about the beginning of the second millennium B.C.” And then he 
proceeds to state his own hypothesis which differs only a little from 
mine only because he overlooks certain linguistic facts and does not 
correlate his explanation with tradition, The hypothesis that, 
according to him, fits in with the evidence discussed above may be 
stated thus : “On the eve of the Aryan immigration, the Indus valley 
was in possession of a civilised and warlike people. The Aryans, 
mainly represented by the Rsi clans, came to seek their fortune in 
small numbers more or less as missionaries of the cult of Indra, Varuna 
and Agni and other gods of nature and settled in peace under the pro- 
tection of the native rulers, who readily appreciated their great merit 
as sorcerers and employed them to secur e the assistance of the Aryan 
gods against their human and non-human enemies by offering sacrifices 
with the recitation of hymns,” He clearly recounts his former view 
about the foreign origin of the Bharatas and the Yadus, and says that 
the new archeological evidence shows that they along with the other 
Aryan tribes mentioned in the Rg-veda, the Purus, the Turvasus, Anus, 
Druhyus and others celebrated in the hymns were of the indigenous 
Chalcolithic civilisation. Fascinating as the missionary theory is, it is 
not sufficient to explain the appearance of cerebrals and loss of z, 
zh, short ë, o, representing degeneration of pure Arya sounds, but 
at the same time, the extensive maintenance of various forms of 
the old language, and szcondly the absence of all mention of foreign 
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homes of these Rsis, as we have in the tradional account preserved by 
the Sakadvipi-brahmanas or themselves, And the third is the absence 
of all ethnological difference between the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas of 
the Punjab and U. P.T, representing the Reis and the Princes respec- 
tively. And lastly it does not prove sufficiently the need of the spread 
of the Aryan language. Missionaries propagate a religion ; they have 
no business to change the language of people, Besides it does not 
explain the paradoxical fact that the cult is identical, but the name of 
the same deity is different, Agni in India and Atar in Iran, The main 
contention of the Rai Bahadur is however proved by an almost coriclu- 
sive piece of evidence, not hitherto.noticed. Kings in Iran were called 
Kava,? while priests and not kings in India claim that title, 
Kavi, This is supported by the fact that the principal Iranian 
king Kava Us (Kaikaus of Firdausi) is known among the Indians, 
in their tradition with the phonetically identical name, Kavi Usna 


r Anthropology of Asia, tr, by Chakladar, p. 43.” 
2 Taraporewala, Sel. Av., I, p. 36. | 

3 Haug, Essays etc, pp. 289f. A further important fact 

to be noted in this connection is that the ancient seers appear con- 
scious of the priest-cum-kingly significance of the term, for they 
never join it with their own or that of their ancestors’ name. as they 
freely do with that of god Indra, or Uénà. And the tradition under- 
lying the bráhmanising of the King (Ait. Br., vii, 4, 23), before he 
begins a sacrifice, clearly points to the old inseparable union of the 
two functions among the people from whom the cult was borrowed 
by those among whom it is found separated from the earliest times. 
Taraporewala clearly states regarding Ancient Iran that the King 
‘was the Priest (Sel. Av. pp. 95f.). Only his anxiety to find a parallel 
in India in the word rajargi fails, it being a very late word and never 
having that meaning. Similarly the necessary act of eating the 
sacrificial food is to be done by the Purohita, for the former being 
ahutad, the latter is 14 of the kgatriya (Ibid., 26) ; he is for this reason 
excluded from the Soma drink (Ibid., vii, 5, 27). And the last and the 
most important point to be noted in this connection is that while in 
Avesta (Yasna, ix) it is the kings who are named (excepting the father 
of Z.for obvious reasons, or may be because he too wasa king) as 
having performed the Homa sacrifice in the Vedic literature (Ait. 
Br,, viii, 4, 21-23) the Brahmanas are said te have done it for.the kings. 
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(and Sukracarya) as their tribal priest, Of course, in that case, 
because they could not imagine of the priest being also the king, 
they had to find a name for their king, and this: they did by 
bringing forward the name of another king of their neighbour, 
the Assyrians, whom also they called Asuras, and so confounded 
with the Iranian's Asuras, For Bali, Asura Bana, are most probably 
to be connected with Bal, the principal god of the Babylonians, and 
Assurbani-i-pal, the Assryan king. This is also the meaning of the 
fact mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana, “Hence all people living 
‘in northern countries beyond Himalayas, such as all the Uttarakurus, 
Uttaramadras, are inaugurated for living ‘without a king and called 
Viraj. The kings of the Kurupaficalas, with the Va$as and USInaras, are 
inauguarated to kingship, and called King (raja And again, 
“The gods? do not eat the food offered by a king who has no 
house-priest (Purohita) Thence the king even when (not) intend- 


. ing to bring a sacrifice, should appoint a Brahmana ‘to the office 


of a house-priest,” Further it is said “that a king who appoints 
a Brahmana to be his purohita and protector of his kiugdom, 
succeeds in making (another) king his friend and conquers his 
enemies, The subjects of such a king obey him unanimously and 
undivided.” And any number of instances may be cited to prove 
the truth of such claim, some might be true, others false, those true 
might be due to other causes, but yet believed to bedue to the 
Mantra of the Kavis, Any number of these are reported in the 
Samhitas* and the Brahmanas,* and the Puránic literature, We 
are not concerned with their truth. What matters is that these 
were implicitly believed in, and these must have led to the desire 
on the part of the ancient Indian kings to secure the aid of these: 
Shamans from the original home, The Kavis, themselves being rulers, 
were not likely to accept service under their technical equals, though ^ 
superior in strengtb, wealth and culture, It may be that the Indian 
kings might not themselves for the safety of their own position invite 
them to come in person but chose to send some youths to learn 


I Ait. Br, tr, Haug, viii, 4 14- "M 

.2 bid, viii, 5,24. ` 3 Ibid, viii, 5, 27. 

4 Rv, vii, 68, 6-8; Ibid, viii, 19, 2-4; vii, 18, I2 ; 24 ; viii; 
100, 6, etc, ` 

5 : Ait. Br,, ii, 3, 19 ; vii, 5, 34 ; viii, 4, 21, 22, 23, 28, etc, etc, 

6 Mbh, i, 167, 
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the art and this the Kava might be proud to communicate to them, 
But once thay were denationalised by education and thought they. 
were higher persons, their whole mental outlook changed. “This 
assiduous cultivation of language and Shamanic lore is well described 
in the partly-sarcasting and partly serious frog hymn of the Rg-veda 
By that time, rather before hymn composition began in India, Le., 
in the Delhi-Ambala region, the Aryan language had already spread 
in the Punjab and the Doabs,? but was much distorted and hence 
‘the Rsis called them speakers of hostile speech (mrdhravac), it did riot 
matter whether the speakers of that Adi-Prakrt were the Dasyus? (i.e. 
those not sacrificing, devoid of rites, addicted to strange vows, deva-: 
: hating), or Aryan Purus,’ the Panis, and other hostile persons. This 
Simple fact explains a host of other inexplicable contradictions, viz., 
(i) foreign sounds in the language, (ii) pure grammar, (iii) foreign 
pronunciation of the names of the Hsis themselves, Vasistha, Kanva, 
as preserved by themselves in their family books, (iv) the archaic 
character of the late Gāthās of Zárathushtra, as cómpared with the. 
improved metre of the earlier hymns of the Rg-veda, (v) the close 
resemblance of the language of the Gathis of Z, which must have. been 
- that of Vistasp (Pers. Gushtasp) the traditionally direct descendant of 
Kava Us (Kai-kaus—Sukracarya) with that of the Rg-veda, ‘thus: 
separated by more than six hundred ‘miles, taking Balkh or still further 
north-east near about Khotan to be his original seat, (vi) close resem- 
blance between the cults and religious tradition, so far as Aryan 
connexion is concerned, of the two peoples, (vii) absence of similarity 
in historical tradition,*. (viii) the Persians do not know the word for 
the Indian priest, brahmana, but the Indian Rsi knew the name of the 





I VI, i, 348; ii, 280—"Sanskrit of the ritual and that of ordi- 
nary life 

2-3 VI, i, 348. 

4 Eg. Yama is'known and respected in the Veda, but Manu is not 
even mentioned in the Avesta. The Indians know Kava Us, but the 
Persians do not know Brhaspati. The Indians know the Atharvan, 
without doubt an Iranian name, the Indian equivalent being Atri and 
the Aitareyas, but the Iranians do not know either the Vasisthas, 
Kanvas, Viévamitras, KuSas, Bhargavas, or Bharadvajas, They know 
Gautama but only in the later Avesta. Similarly the names of the 
Indo-Aryan warrior tribes, the Bharatas, Yadus, Purus, Anus, Druhyus, 
and Turvasus.are not known to ancient Persia, 
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Iranian priestly class—atharvan, thé Ksatriyas did not call themselves 
chariot drivers, rathaestra, as the later Iranian warrior class called 
themselves, but held themin contempt, the sütas as Kicakast (kik-ak, 
same as kikat, and kaikeya from Kik =kavā) were. The terms for the 
Kuru tribe may be traced in the name of the Persian monarch Cyrus 
(KUrush),? , but this tribe is not named in the Rg-veda and its princes 
are named only in its later portions,? when, of course, the question of 
Iranian right of the princes officiating at the sacrifice was recognised.* 
It appears to me that they came after the appearance of Zarathushtra 
in Iran and the religious war fought in the name of his religion,— 
the war which formed the nucleus of the story of the Mah&bharata,* 
With them appear the Iranian Kašyapas, their. priests also named 
only in the later portion of the Rg-veda. (ix) This hypothesis also 
explains the marked difference in the social customs of the early 
lranians and the Indians, The incestuous union of brothers and 
sisters condemned in the Rg-veda® in the conversation of Yama and 
Yam: (the ancestors of the Iranians) is recommended as meritorious 
in the Avesta, and the prophesy of the Rsi in the roth hymn of the 
Sükta was actually fulfilled by the Sassanian kings who took their 
own sisters as wives.” This custom is reported to have prevailed 
in ancient times among some at least of the Iranian - tribes, and was 
severely condemned by the Indians. This fact is mentioned without 
disapproval regarding the marriage of the Iranian Arjuna with the 
daughter of his mother's brother, that is Krsna’s sister Subhadra.® 


1 Mbh, iv, 14323; see the Kaikeyas, an Iranian tribe, to be 
published shortly in the Journal of K, R, Kama Oriental Institute, 

2 Pati, JHQ, V, p. 266. 

5 Rv x, 32, 9 (mentioned as still alive x, 33, 4). 

4 Rv, x,66; Sieges interpretation, (Vahikas), I, 122. 

5 Pati, THQ, V, pp. 269f.,.272f. 6 Rv, x, 10. 

7 Moulton, Treasure of the Magi, pp. 63, 119; SBE, xviii, pp. 
389-430. For Svásar (sister) = Gothic Svistar, Eng. Sister, Old Slavonic 
sestra is derived from Svás(t)ür =the ‘wife belonging’ and cognate with 
Stri (V Su=to bear a child), It originally signified “the parturient," 
-Similar result is obtained by comparing Bhrata (brother) and its cog- 
nate bhartà (husband) both from 4/bhr, to bear (see Bopp, Comp. 
Gram., 111, p. 1102). 

8 Mbh, i, 219f, 
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Similarly the exposure of the dead is referred to in the account of the 
death of Vidüra* and asserted by the Pandavas while they were 
placing their weapons on a tree in the Virata kingdom.* 

_. The present linguistic condition also points to gradual spreading 
than to abrupt introduction of the Aryan tongue by invasion, . A well- 
known saying in this country is that the language changes every 
twenty miles and such indeed is the fact. The language spoken at 
Dibrugarh in the north-east Assam is quite different on the one hand 
from that spoken at Tanda in Fyzabad, and, on tbe other, from that 
spoken at Jaipore or Vizagapatam. Each of these shades off so imper- 
ceptibly into the other two, that it is impossible to say where it begins, 
where it ends. To a man of Assam Konkani would be utterly unintelli- 
gible and yet he might travel from Dibrugarh to Goa without being 
able to point to a single Indo-Aryan (or Índo-Iranian) boundary line 
between these two widely different languages, An ideal map of the 
Aryan languages of India (and N,E, Iran) would therefore present to 
the eyes a number of colours gradually shading off into each other? 
Can the conquest theory explain all these ? Js not the phenomenon of 
the "continual superseding of the aborginal languages" in essential 
unity with the description* of the ancient bard himself, a phenomena 
- which we can'see going on with our own'eyes even today, in this very 
place far simpler and more comprehensive in its result of explaining 
- all the different and apparently contradictory facts? The outstanding 
` lesson of known history so far as India is concerned is that non-Indian 
tracé and religion of non-Aryan origin cannot thrive here, but any 
. language may live here for any number of years, There is only 
_ the Indian ‘race living here, the Greeks, the Mongols, the Persians, 
: the. T urks, the Scythians have all disappeared, But the Aryan, Semetic, 
Dravidian and Mon-khmer languages have their refuge here. 


JAINATH PATI 





"'1 IHQ,v,p. 266, 

2 ‘We have placed above the corpse of our mother according to 
the custom of our family"—v, r3 described in the Vendidad, v, 13, 
See also Winteritz, HIL, p 354; JM, iv, 5, 

3 LSI, iv, I, p. 3. 

4 सूयं दिवि रोहयन्त' सुदानव आर्या war विरुजन्तो अधि चमि। 

“The bounteous Gods made the Sun mount up to heaven and spread 
the Aryan Laws and civilisation over the land" Rv, x, 65, 2nd, ed. 


The State in Relation to Coinage in Ancient India 

The question whether the initiative in the institution of coinaze 
was taken by the merchants, who were most concerned in the 
furtherance of their commercial interests, or the State which was respon- 
sible for the whole body of the people, including the merchants, isa 
subject of controversy among scholars, The commercial class surely 
felt the need for a satisfactory medium of exchange of a metallic nature 
of a definite weight and purity for their daily transactions, and there 
is nothing to be surprised at, if they in their own interest in the first 
. instance and ultimately in the interest of the whole people, took upon 
themselves the responsibility of issuing coins to serve asa circulating 
medium. When the advantage of the institution became apparent 
and its national importance recognised, the states stepped into the 
place of the private bankers, cither directly, or through certain other 
corporate bodies, the resultant effect being beneficial to all the parties 
concerned,—the State, the commercial class and the people at large. 
This theory had a strong advocate in M. Babelon.? That the private 
coins were “the precursors of regular state issues”? can be definitely 
: proved by reference to a coin in Plate I No, 7 in Head's “Coins of the 
Ancients’, Itis a coin in Electrum and is “the earliest inscribed 
coin known”.¢ It was found at Helicarnassus and was perhaps struck 
at Ephesus. It has a short inscription—"I am the sign of Phanes”,— 
in retrograde archaic letters on the obverse and “stag feeding” on the 
reverse, This right of private issue is found even in later times, On 
occasions the State asa special favour bestowed this right on privat, 
individuals, A Syrian prince Antiochus Sedetes wanted to secure the’ 
support of Simon Maccabalus and addressed him thus "I give thee 
leave also to coin money for thy own country with thine own stamp,"5 
This “right of independent mintage was an epoch of private coinage’’,® 


r M. Babelon, Origines de la Monnaie. 
2 G, Macdonald, Evolution of Coinage, p. 7. 
3 Barclay V. Head, Guide to the Principal Gold and Silver Coins 
of the Ancients, p. 4. _ E ~ 
4 Ibid. 
's$ G, Macdonald, Évolution of Coinage, p. 13, . 
6 lbid. p. 29. : Wow 
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when many private individuals usurped the authority of the State, 
This state of affairs was, however, brought to an end by Pepin and 
Charlemagne. In the medizval period of Europe, the principle that 
the issuing of coins wasan attribute of sovereignty was surely recog- 
nised, but the feudal barons usurped the right, By rsoo A.C. cen: 
tralisation had set in throughout Europe and.except in Germany 
coinage was fully under the control of the State, In India also the 
. private issues must have preceded the State issues, and for the intro- 
duction of coins we are most probably indebted to the private bankers, 
Vincent Smith held the view that all the punch marked coins were 
specimens of private issues. According to him “it is clear that the 
punch marked coinage wasa private coinage issued by guilds and 
silversmiths with the permission of the ruling powers"? and “the 
numerous obverse punches seem. to have been impressed by. the 
different moneyers through whose hands the pieces passed and the 
reverse marks may be regarded as the signs of approval by the controll- 
ing authority" But the hordes of punch-marked coins which 
have been studied by scholars like Spooner, Bhandarkars and 
Walsh? have revealed a different state of things and it is practi- 
cally certain that the coins examined or the majority of them are 
State issues, But thousands of these coins are unearthed and there 
is nothing to be surprised at the escape of the private issues from 
the notice of the scholars, specially as we know that punch-marked 
coins had no inscriptions, many of them being marked with symbols 
which have not yet all been identified and properly interpreted, The 
` significance of all the symbols has not yet been clearly demonstrated, 
Another point to be marked is that when the State entered into the 
field, the private issues might have been called back and given the new 
impress, So Vincent Smith's propositions require a thorough modi- 





I Macdonald, of, cit., p. 38. , 
2 V. A, Smith, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, 
P. 113, : 

3 Jó, p. 113. I 

4 Archeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1905-6, p. 150, 

5 Ibid, 1913-14; D. R, Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 2927, 
pp. 98f, | : . : 

6 Centenary Supplement to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, October, 1924, p. 175. ; 
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fication, The coins that he wrote about were surely State issues but 
there is something to be said about the view that the initiative came 
from private bankers whose symbols have up to this time escaped re- 
cognition. 

When the State brought the coinage under its control, it sometimes 
acted through the experts, the private bankers, who were specially fit- 
ted for the work and were in a position to help the State with their 
expert knowledge. The State surely found it to its advantage to dele- 
gate its authority on occasions and though it would be a bit presump- 
tuous to claim this evolutionary stage to be of universal application, 
yet from the position occupied by the merchants and the bankers in 
the social organisation in India and the corporate nature of their organi- 
sations,' we are inclined to attribute to India what we find actually 
in existence in Athens. The Greeks had an arrangement called Li- 
turgy according to which the State entrusted certain of its functions 
to wealthy private individuals who had to discharge onerous duties even 
at personal expense,? From an examination of the Athenian coins 
Macdonald comes to the conclusion “that two wealthy citizens had 
to supervise the issue of silver for a year, and to meet the cost of 
mintage out of their own resources, the State supplying tue raw mate- 
rial"3 It surely conferred distinction on them, and their names were 
handed down.to posterity. This may be very well applicable to the 
Indian conditions, but by the time of the Mauryas we have a definite 
record that the issuing of coins was a function of the State under 
its direct control though private individuals and different coroporate 
bodies were allowed to have coins issued through the royal mint.* 
The practice of allowing merchants and other citizens the privilege of 
coining money in the royal mint was current up to the recent times,* 
Any banker or merchant had only to apply for permission to the govern- 
ment and to offer an undertaking to pay the proper fees and to 
keep to the regulated standard, It would therefore be not unreason- 


. 1 Radhakumud Mookerjee, Local Government in Ancient India, 
Chapter III (Organisation). 
2 G., Macdonald, Evolution of Coinage, p. 18. 
Ibid., p. 19. : 
D. R, Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 148. 
Ibid, p.153. K.P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Part II, p. 75, 
E, Thomas, Ancient Indian Weights, p. 57, foot-note 4. 
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able to infer that a similar custom prevailed in earlier times, though 
from the nature of the case definite proof cannot be supplied. But 
as regards corporate associations we have clear records, These -or- 
ganised associations enjoying a privileged position were the Naiga- 
mas, the Pauras and thé Janapadas, In the Punjab at Taxila a num- 
ber of coins’ were discovered of a peculiar type, having the word 
Negama on thu reverse and on the obverse such proper names as 
Talimata, Dujaka, Dojaka, Atakataka.! 

In the Pura or the capital of a State there was, as pointed out 
by Jayaswal, the Association of the City Merchants called the 
Naigama and it was intimately associated with the Paura associa- 
tions. The Naigama is thus interpreted by him to be the Guild 
of the City Merchants and not “a general term for Guild Mer- 
chants" astaken by Bühler who first recognised the importance of 
these coins. The Naigama was a corporate body with its. own 
Assembly Hall and office and “was connected ` with he Srenis or the 
guilds of the city/* Jayaswal takes the Negama coins “as coins 
struck at the capital by the 50153 for the association of the city 
merchants"? and  Dojaka,  Tálimata and Atakataks as the 


I In Cunningham's Coins of Ancient India, Plate IIT, pp. 63-65, 
there arc four coins from Taxila with the following legends : 


` Obverse ` Reverse 
No. 8 — T(?)alima(ta) _ l (N)eg(m) - 
No, 9 . Dujaka mE . Negama 
No. 10 Dojaka . Negamá 
No r | ‘ A(taka?) taka Negam(a) 


“The legends jin thé coins ‘are‘in beautifully formed Asokan 
characters both Gandharian (I&harosthi) and Indian. Over the word 
Negama there is a single stroke or bar as if to designate one negama, 
On the opposite side there is a 'steelyard' very clearly represented." 
Quoted by Dr. R. Mookerjee in his Local. Government in Ancient 
India, pp. 114f. Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 3. JRAS., 1900, p. 99. 

2 K.P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Part II, p. 76 

3 Lbid. 

4 E.J. Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 3. 
5 K.P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Part II, p. 78. 
6 Ibid, p, 28, 
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names of the capital towns. He also points out the true nature of 
these organised bodies, The Naigama of the capital was according 
to him “the mother of the Paura Association" but it was mainly con- 
cerned with the economic interests of the people, and the connection 
between the two bodies, the Naigama and the Paura, was so intimate 
that they were sometimes referred to as identical, The Paura during the 
period 600 B. C, to 600 A. C, signified the organised body of the citi- 
zeus of the capital which, had a number of constitutional powers in 
addition to its functions as a municipal corporation, e.g. the Paura or 
the Capital Assembly exercised the economic function of minting coins 
in the royal mint as referred to in the ArthaSastra? and it had a 
sister body, the Jánapada,? “The term Janapada, which literally 
and originally meant the ‘seat of the .nation’ and which had been 
secondarily employed as denoting the nation itself, lost its old signi- 
-ficance and came to mean what we call today country without refer- 
ring to the racial elements inhabiting it.’4 It was a -constitutional 
body for the whole kingdom with the exclusion of the capital, They 
also, like the Paura, “got gold coins minted by the royal mint-master 
as laid down in the ArthaSastra.”"® The Janapada, however, as an 
organised political unit is referred to in a number of coins, e.g., Rajanya 
Janapada and Maharaja Janapada, “Rajanya is the proper name ofa 
political tribe and similar is the case with the Maharaja Janapada.’”® 
The earlier coins were not, however, inscribed but had only sym- 
bols punched on them. So a definite information like what we have 
been enabled to obtain for later times is lacking and the careful 
study of the symbols is the only. resource left tous, Smith’s view 
that the punch-marked coins “are not. assignable to any particular 
state or locality”? has been proved erroneous. As a matter of fact 


Y Hindu Polity —Rapson “regards the names as those of the rulers 
of the guild,” while Bhandarkar regards them as those of the towns. He 

. thinks that these ‘were self-governing political bodies and not merely 
industrial guilds.. Dr. Mookerjee supports Jayaswal and regards 
these coins as “mercantile guild-tokens",— Rapson, /RAS., 1900, p. 99 ; 
. Mookerjee, Local Government in Ancient India, pp. 114f.; Bhandarkar, 
Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 175-179 ; Ibid., 1921, p. Ó. 

2 Arthasistva, p. 89. i 

3 K, P, Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Part II, p. 79. 

4 Ibid,p.61,° 5 Ibid, p. 79. 6 Ibid, Part I, pp. 158f. 

7 V. A. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, p, Y31. 
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the symbols if properly interpreted do point out tbe identity of the 
State or the locality, The provenance of the.coins is of extreme im- 
portance in our inquiry in determining the symbols associated with 
the particular State or locality, But up to this time its importance 
bas not been properly recognised and definite information on this 
subject as regards the past discoveries is partially lacking. Mr, Walsh, 
: has conclusively proved that the Indian punch-marked coins were ` 
not ‘a purely private issue?! ` Nor were the marks on them “impress- 
ed by the different moneyers through whose hands the pieces 
passed,"? but a public coinage issued. under the authority of the 
State, This theory which is well attested controverts the views not 
only of Smith but also of Rapson who remarks,—“the symbols: punch- 


ed on to the coins on the obverse are supposed to be the private . . 


marks of money-changers, while those on the reverse, which are in- 
.variably fewer in number and of a. somewhat .different character, may 
possibly denote thé locality in which these coins were issued," 
Mr, Walsh closely studied the two finds of punch-marked coins, one 
from Patna, r07 in number, and the other from Gorho-Ghat in the 
Bhagalpur District which included 58 coins. The result of, his investi- 
gation was embodied in an article to the Centenary Supplement of 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, He found that some of the 
symbols: occurred ‘in certain. constant and regular groups on the 
obverse, although other varying symbols were added to these 
‘constant groups. Naturally he agrees with the conclusion of Dr. 
. Spooner that the symbols “were not the private marks of individual 
moneyers impressed haphazard from time to time,"5 through whose 
hands. the coins passed, The marks “oq the obverse represent the 
issuing authority and constitute, the coinage while those on the 
reverse would appear to be the private marks of moneyers through 
whom the coins passed, or in some cases, to indicate the locality." 
Two marks are found on allthe Patna coins and these are the sym- 
bols representing the discus, the cakra and the chatras (umbrellas) 
bound together in the middle in the form of a circle, Two other 


I Cent, Sup, to JRAS., p. 176. 

2 V. A, Smith, Catalogue of Coins, p. 133. 

3 E.j. Rapson, Ancient India, p. 151, 

4 E. H.C, Walsh, Cent, Sup. to JRAS., 1921, p. 176, ` 
5 Archeological Survey of India, 1905-1906, p. 153. 

6 E. H, C, Walsh, Cent, Sup. to JRAS., 1924, p. 177. 
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marks are found associated with the majority of the coins while the 
fifth mark is of a more irregular character and varies more frequently. 
The 58 Garho-Ghat coins are of three distinct types and appear to 
belong to three different areas and governments (Walsh. JRAS., 
1924, Centenary Supplement, page 181). The conclusion of Mr. Walsh 
tallies with that of Dr. Spooner who examined the 61 punch-marked 
coins found at Peshwar,! and Dr, Bhandarkar? also comes to the 
same conclusion from the examination of the 83 punch-marked coins 
found at Besnagar. This is supported by the ArthaSastra which 
brings before us the conditión of things in the Maurya Age when 
coinage was a royal prerogative, though sometimes the royal mint 
could be utilised by corporate bodies. like the Naigamas and Jana- 
padas, The result of this investigation is thus summarised: “It. may 
be suggested, to account for a constant group of marks, that one 
mark may represent the State, one the reigning king, one the place 
where the coin was struck, and one perhaps a religious mark recog- 
nising the presiding deity; also the master of the mint may have 
had his mark which would fix his responsibility for the coin, and 
the additional varying marks may have been those of the Sañghas, 
village communities, in which the coin was current, affixed atthe 
time, the rupiya or the local tax on it was levied on its admission 
to circulation in that jurisdiction. And the various and unsystem- 
atic punches on the reverse would appear to have been the marks 
of private shroffs and moneyers through whose hands the coins pass- 
ed in the course of circulation.” Thus we find that tbe marks on 
the reverse are of an entirely different nature, They are less deeply 
punched, and when they correspond to the marks on the obverse, are 
of a much smaller size. The reverse marks,may very well be the 
marks of the merchants through whose hands the coins passed, But 
there are certain exceptions ; for example, the coins of Taxila, Eran, 
Benares, Ujjain etc. have their peculiar mint-marks on the reverse. 
But on the whole, the opinion of Rapson may be accepted that the 
reverse marks are “the official stamp of the local authority and indi- 
cate that the coins had been tested and sanctioned within that area.”s 
I Quoted by Walsh, Cent, Sup, /RAS., 1924, p. 179. 

2 D.R, Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 98. 

3 Lbid., p. 156. 

4 E.H, C. Walsh, Cent. Sup, /RAS,, 1924, p, 184. 

5 Rapson, /KAS,, 1895, p. 874 referred to by Walsh. 
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The smaller reverse marks which are similiar to the marks on the 
obverse are perhaps “the official marks of the testing authority”? 
and these are smaller in size in order to distinguish them from 
the ‘original mint marks, The suggestion of Cunningham? that 
some of the marks on the reverse stand for the names of the money- 
ers concerned seems to be plausible, He would make the symbol 
of the sun to stand “for Sürya Das, a snake for Naga Sen, au cle- 
phant for Gaja Simha, Bir Deo might have had a ‘soldier, Gopal a 
bull, and Khajur Varma a Palm tree ‘(Khajur).’ Some of these 
symbols "may be the emblems of their castes or clans,”2 There is 
absolutely no doubt that even if- the punch-marked -coinage owed 
its origin to private enterprise, yet at a very early time, even long 
before the Maurya period, the coinage had definitely come under 
State control The different communities that participated in the 
privilege of the State mint cannot always be identified when we 
have to rely only on the symbols punched on the coins, But later on 
inscriptions were put on them and the symbols were either discard- 
ed and replaced by types or were: retained as a matter of minor 
importance as we find on the Eran coins, It is thus possible 
for us to assign those coins definitely to the different political 
communities of antiquity and also from palaographical and other 
considerations to come to an approximate conclusion as regards their 
date of issue. "Those coins with the legends testify to the existence 
of many monarchical and republican States before the Christian era, 
-and the inscriptions which were a new feature in the coins of these 
States might have been imitated by the Indians from the Persian and 
the Greek coins, specially from those of the Indo-Greek kings. Thus ` 
the chronology of those, States that have left their coins behind can 
only be determined with reference “to the style of the coins and the 
script of the legends,” Many free tribes and autonomous: republican . 
States issued their coins, ` The nature of their constitutions have been 
elaborately discussed by Jayaswal* and he has succeeded in clearing 
up many obscure points. These non-monarchical States were téchni- 
cally called Ganas and Janapadas, Gana signified number and 





I A. Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 58. 

2. E. H. C, Walsh, Cent, Sup, /RAS., 1924, p. 189. 
V. A. Smith, Catalogue af Coins, p. 144 
K 


3 
4 K.P, Jayaswal, Hinds Polity, Part Y, Chapter XVIII 
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Ganarajya is, therefore, interpreted as the rule by number, the rule by 
many, “Gana thus was the assembly or parliament, so called because 
of the ‘number or numbering’ of the members present. Ganaràájya, 
consequently, denoted government by assembly or parliament or 
. senate, and as republics were governed by them, gana came to mean 
a republic itself”! The Janapada emphasised the tribal character 
of the constitution, a political community. Jayaswal would take it to 
be a political tinity and sometimes a city state.2 Prominent among 
‘the Ganas were. the Audumbaras, the Yaudheyas, the Malavas and 


others ; and amony the Janapadas, the Rajanya and the Maharaja. 
b. 


SURENDRA KISORE CHAKRAVARTI 


The Origin of Buddhism" 


So general an interest has been shown in: Buddhism and it has 
been brought so near to us as a result 01 enthusiasm and sometimes of 
superficiality, that to many minds it appears a little in the abstract, 
divested of those marvellous and singular traits and of those popular 
and Indian elements which are liable to shock the western observer. 
But my work as an Indianist imposes on me a contrary pre-occupation. 
Happily for me you have acquired here sufficiently serious habits of 
thought, you value history and the investigation of the links of succes- 
sive transformations, sufficiently for. me to venture to ask you to 
-make your patience equal to the test to which I shall put it, 

I shall not, however, claim to be able to describe in an hour all the 
sources of Buddhism ; I wish only, in the light of a number of charac- 
teristic facts, to set it in the true environment from which it has drawn 


its sap. 
I 
To avoid excessive obscurity I must remind you at the outset how 
the religious tradition of India presents itself. 


i K, P. Jayswal, Hindu Polity, part I, p. 27. 2 Ibid., pp. 134-5. 

* The translator gratefully records his indebtedness to Mr, Ernest 
Lerouk, publisher of Paris, for giving him the necessary permission to 
print this translation, Sincere thanks are also.due to the learned editor | 
of the IHQ., for-obtaining the permission for the translator, 
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On the one hand there is the Vedic tradition which .continues from. 
the hymns of the Re-veda into the mystic and liturgic literature of the 
Brahmanas wherein the religious ceremonies have been elaborated and 
explained, and then of the Upanisads which are especially devoted 
to speculation. By their language merely, not to speak of other 
characteristics, these works must be placed at the source of literary 
development ; but leaving out of consideration the fact that archaisms 
have been artificially preserved by scholars many differences in regard 
to date are disclosed within this long series, Above all, this literature 
-is essentially sacerdotal and ritualistic~less the reflection of the 
common religious life than the work of a class of privileged priests 
strong in their liturgical influence, and proud of the sacred songs of 
which they were the custodians. And on this carefully guarded teaching 
it was only slowly and progressively that the action of beliefs which 
grew up and became transformed and mingled exerted itself behind the 
screen of a supposed immutability, 

On the other hand comes the literature of the Epic poetry and the 
Taw Books, In these we find a crowd of gods and divine heroes, new 
or renewed by their unforeseen importance, also new ideas and new. . 
legends, This literature obviously draws on living and popular sources, 
Yet whatever may have been its beginnings, the epic literature has 
reached us only ina much altered form, In practical life as well as in 
its books the sacerdotal class took advantage of its twofold privilege, 
religious and literary ; it extended its authority over different sects and 
systems ; and under the nominal supremacy of the Vedas it has presen- 
ted them to us in the form of an orthodoxy which is uncompromising 
only on the subject of the pre-eminence of the brahmins. For the 
period of religious history which extends from the earliest times down 
perhaps to the neighbourhood of the Christian era, the Mahabharata 
remains an almost unique mine of information, and it is not the less 
precious on that account, But how shall we attain an approxi .aately 
clear vision in 2 long drawn out past, across a confused mass of cults 
and doctrines, among the contradictions of interpenetrating theories, 
joined together by editors always prejudiced in one direction and yet 
yielding as time goes on to inspirations of different kinds, Still there- 
in exist with something of animation, the complications of reality and 
the traces of beliefs whose reactions and conflicts composed during a 
definite period the woof of Hindu life. 

Thus we have the two currents of information, the ritualistic and 
the speculative tradition of the Brahmanas, and the epic tradition of 
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- the Mahabharata, By the ideas which they represent they appear to 
me like two parallel strata of the same rather than of two successive 
periods, ` But one anticipates the information of the other and they 
have mutual influences, which obscure all realities, More than anything 
. else it is the uncertainty of chronology that disturbs our investigation. 
The relative dates of the works are often doubtful and always insuffi- 
 :ciént; and in a country like India where scarcely exists any work 
, which can strictly be said to be the production of a single author, the 

ideas transmitted through a book may be, much older than its compo- 

sition, and an encyclopaedia like the Mahabharata is composed of frag- 
ments whose antiquity is as uncertain as the interpolations are obvious, 

Buddhism offers a two-fold advantage: it has chronology, and it 
contains writings independent of ‘the influences of brahmanic ortho- 
doxy, It can scarcely be doubted that Buddha preached towards the 
close of the 6th century B, C. ; and it can no longer be doubted that 
his doctrines and legends were soon completed in their main outlines 
in such forms as are accessible tous. _ 

Under these circumstances you see well enough how much we ought 
to study those teachings which, referring directly to the comparisons 
of different doctrines, make up in some measure the absence of posi 
tive. chronology, and how many of those comparisons of which 
Buddhism furnishes the material are of special importance by marking 
definite dates within the age. Fora long time I have been trying 
to open this mine of information by analysing various episodes which 
constitute what I have called the “Legend of Buddha.” I shall not 
conceal from you that I adhere to my first theory in its. main import, 

_ Still less must I conceal it from myself: that by attaching too much. 
importance to the system of mythologic interpretation then in vogue 
I then made some mistakes in my theory; I have offended beyond 
reason, I think, the intellectuals who are rightly prejudiced against 
certain ecstasies of comparative mythology. Above all, there I have 
neglected to show clearly under what imoulse and by what mechanism 
the doctrines which Buddhism professes and the stories which clash 
from the very fact of its origin were put together. To-day we 
are better prepared to solve this problem of juxtaposition, If I 
return to this subject it is not from obstinacy o“ egoism ; and if there 
is pleasure for an old worker in uniting together the fragments of his 
researches under certain leading ideas you will pardon him perhaps 
when he thinks that the meeting in this hospitable house gives him a 
favourable opportunity for it. 


& 
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II 


The Buddha, also known as Gautama or Sakyamuni, is certainly 
a historical and real personality ; but he is also by tradition the hero 
of stories which are mythical in origin and character. This point 
- I would like to make clear to you: by an instance against which, I 
think, some futile objections have been raised. I 

The critical moment in the life of the Buddha. and of all the 
‘imaginary Buddhas after him comes up, when having recogni- 
‘sed the insufficiency: of learning in which he was initiated and having 
found that the mortifications fruitlessly exhausted his strength, 
‘he sits at the foot of the prophetic Tree of Knowledge where the 
light of Absolute Truth isto be revealed to him—the light which is 
technically called “Bodhi”, But he will only obtain that light after 
having resisted the assaults of Mara, Mara, the chief of the gods of 
sensuality, sees his dominion menaced by the sacred doctrine which 
will spring up among mankind, and he makes one supreme effort. 
for averting the danger. He leads to the conflict the whole army 
of demons, all the monstrous battalions of the legend ; and armed 
with the most formidable engines they all fall on the Wise Man in 
‘thunder and lightning which shake the whole universe. But the Saint 
‘remains undisturbed in his luminous serenity, and Mara at last retires 
vanquished and forelorn, 

Painted in the crudest colours and illustrated with the coarsest 
representations in some accounts, this contest is also otherwise presen- 
‘ted, in a calmer outline and from a moral aspect, ina dialogue where 
‘Mara tries in vain to dissuade Gautama from his resolution by 
showing to him 'the easier path of worldly life and of sacrificial rites. 
'Some descriptions of this severe conflict make up a scene of temptation 
. where Mara whose effort is foiled before the virtue of the Saint des- 
patches, though without better success, his daughters, Thirst, Voluptu- 
ousness and Concupiscence, In short, a number of stories dispersed 
throughout the Buddhist scriptures represent Mara as approaching 
sneakingly the Buddha or some one of his disciples under various 
disguises, suggesting ‘to one ‘or ‘the other thoughts contrary to the 
‘sacred doctrine, and then fleeing ‘away as soon as he is unmasked, 
"These interventions, however, almost always tend to frighten rather 
‘than-to seduce, 

‘Now it:may be asked : which of these two versions is ‘more in con- 
formity with the original ? Í 
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The old atmospheric duel between darkness and the hero of light 
abounds in the Vedic hymns and pervades the whole Indo-European 
mythology ; and in various transformations it continues into Epics 
and more recent religions. I detect in. the Buddhistic scene only 
one of its variant representations. I thought and I think still, that 
under the surcharges and amidst the inconsistencies of a modernised. 
version, it is only.this origin that accounts for the form that the 
episode bas received, and also for the bizarreries which require 

_ explanation, Others, on the contrary, have liked to see in Mara only 
a disguised tempter; all the paraphernalia of the Epic scene are (to 
them) mere fanciful embellishments of the imagination of the pious, 
zealous to adorn, and ready to materialise the spiritual grandeur of 

` the Master 

The word Mara means the “Destructor” ; it is connected with the 
causative sense of the verb.“Mar”, “to die”, and is ultimately another 
name of Death, But in the Buddhist literature Mara has another 
name still and another aspect, He is called Kama, "Lust," or “Desire,” 

"That there is a close connection in the doctrines of Buddhism 
between these two aspects cannot be Jost sight of, For, on the one 
hand, foundéd on the belief in transmigration, Buddhism preaches, 
above all, to give the means. of escaping from the cycle of re-births and 
consequently of escaping from death, “Māra” ; and, on the other hand, 
~its moral teachings rest on the fundamental idea that it is the destruc- 
tion- of. the bonds of:lust by which we are rivetted and attached to 
life, the suppression 0161 hirst” or “Desire”, of Kama in short, which 
alone assures this deliverance, Taken in this light Mara and Kama 
are fundamentally onend the same; and one can rightly say that 
there is a complete allegory,’ strictly conforming to the principles of 
the system I l 

But can it bé said that Māra is an original creation of Buddhism ? 
It might also have utilised for its end a. tradition bequeathed to it 
by the past, and of which it was necessary to reconcile the discor- 
dances, We can only decide (between two hypotheses) by going to 
the very origin of the conception of Mara, He is, besides an interesting 
figure in religion, a veritable: Satan, with whom some believe to re- 
cognise a close resemblance of the Satan of our Christian tradition, 
Doubtless it is worthwhile to sketch out his history. 
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III 


Mara is a personal] existeñce, a personality in Buddhism. Though 
he is not unknown in the more ancient literature, it is in the Buddhist 
scriptures that his name becomes traditionally established. Side by 
side, Buddhist texts mention Mrtyu,. and it cannot be overlooked that 
from their peculiar traits and characteristic epithets both prove to be 
the one and the same 

Now, Mrtyu, the spirit of Death, is a familiar figure in old sacer- 
dotal tradition .of the Brahmanas and the Upanisads which I have just . 
now mentioned to you, There he is armed with bonds (pasa) which 
are also the distinctive weapons of Mara; and like Mara in Buddhism 
he is frequently characterised by such epithets as “Papam” “the evil” 
or “the wicked one.” Often “Papam”, is identical with Mrtyu, ‘And 
though at the beginning, this “Evil especially refers to death, the 
physical catastrophe of man, it soon takes a moral meaning: a-notion 
of sin comes to be attached to. Mrtyu 

The transition from the -brahmanic “Mrtyu-Evil” to the Buddhist 
“Mara-Desire”, the source of all Evil, is scarcely noticeable: as Mara. 
is a synonym of Mrtyu, so “Kama” is often equivalent to “Papam 
“Papam” sometimes vaguely denotes a wicked spirit: and it is no 
doubt by these steps that Mrtyu has come to. be identified with 
"Vrtra", the Vedic enemy of the divine Indra, Also the Buddhists 
call Mara by the name of Namuci, the other demon of Darkness and as 
such identical with Vrtra, In this point also the parallelism subsists 

The horror of death and the solicitude to extend longevity to the 
furthest limit always appear in the hymns as wellas in litürgic works 
with an intensity which can be expected from sucha universal senti- 
ment, But it is well known that the hymns do not profess that ‘belief 
in transmigration of souls, which afterwards gained an undisputed 
ascendancy in India. It-is in the liturgic literature that the doctrine 
is introduced and becomes established ; and as soon as it takes root 
people talk of the victory over death or recurrent deaths (mrtyu or 
punarmrtyu) In order to increase the value of some rite or mystical 
secret it becomes often conventional to represent the deliverance from 
death as the prize of the contest where Mrtyu is struck down and 
defeated 

Is not such a representation suggested by the demoniacal aspect of 
Mrtyu as identified with Papam, Vrtra and Namuci? The factis that 
from the ancient stratum of Hindi tradition a parallel scenery was 
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spontaneously deduced in a very customary manner, When the ques- 

-tion is of justifying a ritual or of exalting its efficacy, the Brahmanas 
or Upanisads invariably imagine a contest between the Devas and 
the Asuras, between the spirits of light and darkness where the ob- 
servance of that ritual had determined the victory. It is verily in such 
a contest as to whom will be assured the privilege of immortality that 
in remembrance of the old myth of the conquest of ambrosia, the gods 
and demons are thus confronted, And is it not exactly for such an 
immortality that the Buddha fights under the Tree of Knowledge? 
A parallel scene invokes thus the phraseology of the-sacerdotal school 
in a condensed, but ir a similarly stereotyped fashion; and there, as in 
other coincidences, the method exhibits succinctly a complete efflore- 
scence of vivid narratives of which the popular imagination as is 
exemplified by the Vedic hymns and the Epic songs has largely multi- 
plied the analogies. l 

The whole terminology, elements and up-keep of this mythic con- 
test not to speak of the inspiration which brought them into play were 
existing before Buddhism ; arid it was not therefore any chance meta- 
phor that it draw upon, The Brahmanic Mrtyu—Papam is anterior 
tothe Buddhist Mara—Kama; and these representations of titanic 
combats existed much before Mrtyu was identified with Kama, Thus 
Buddhism received the heritage before it could put in parables the 
rôle of Kama which is after all a subsequent creation. l 

It is verily the army of infernal legions and not as one would say, a 
symbolic army of passions and vices, that assail the Buddha in the 
primitive version of the story, and, therefore, the texts, as if to prevent 
all misapprehensions, deliberately represent them as an army of Mrtyu, 
that is to say, of Māra, considered not ina moral aspect but in his 
original character as the spirit of death and destruction. Moreover, 
the texts which are held as the most authoritative and which are in- 
voked to prove a later-origin of this myth, make cerfain allusions 
in the mythical combat, which have often been overlooked, Buddhism 
is not a miraculous religion ; it does not create myths ; and it has not 
invented a scene wherein it sought to imprint a moral meaning so ap- 
parently in conflict with it, 

It may, no doubt, appear at first quite natural that the zeal of the 
disciples has introduced miracles into the life of Gautama in order to 
satisfy their overdrawn fancies to glorify a great name. Popularity 
requires legends: one does not deny it, This would sufficiently ex- 
plain the situation if we had to deal with a few accidental and inco- 
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herent data, But the fact is otherwise, and we have before us a defi- . 
nite type, the theoretic Buddha, whose superhuman traits is connected 
and harmonised within the unity of a more ancient cycle. 

How is it that Buddhism, which assumes rationalistic. aspects and 
excludes the name of God, has so quickly -and easily dressed up in. 
mythical disguises and a thoroughly-divine halo the personage of its - 
founder, real and recent, Such is the prime question which the 
episode of Mara lays before us and which I must pause to consider, 

Is there no.via media wherein all the discordant factors unite ? 


'. MANORANJAN RAY 


Havana and his Tribe* 


ITI 


Maler is the language of the aboriginal tribes living in the Raj- 
mal hills in Bengal. . Caldwell counts this amongst the Dravidian dia- 
lects while Grierson groups it with the Mundari tongues. This shows 
that in this language the Mundari and the Dravidian elements 
combine so closely that it is difficult to separate one from the 
other, This dialectical combination confirms the- close kinship 
between the Dravidian and. the Mundari tribes: even from ancient . 
times, à l 
Having thus studied the origin and significance of the tribal names, 
let us now see the significance of the other names used for the lord 
of Lanka, Names like Devakantata are genetic because they can 
be used for any individual as every Raksasa was a thorn in the side- 
of the devas, Similarly Brikmanaghnah and Munindraghnah can 
be employed to designate any one in the tribe because. every one of 
them had the notoriety to torment the brahmins and the munis. 
But there are some names which are particulary applicable to the 
Raksasa lord and which cannot be employed to indicate any one of 
his subjects. The first of such names is Ràvana. The adjectives 
used in compounds with Ravana, e.g. loka-ravana (IIT, 33, I and VI, 
20, 12), Satruravana, (IIT, 56, 26), ripu-ravanam (VI, 69. 17), 


* Continued from vol, VI, no; 2, p. 289, 
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- loka-rāvaņa (VI, 100, 33) show that he made his enemies and men 
cry with fear, He terrified the bhütas (nadair bhitaviravinam—VI, 
114, 61). It seems therefore that he had the capacity to make terrific: 
cries himself and also. to make others cry in terror. 

H, H. Wilson. derives the word from ‘ru’ and says that it means 
‘afflicting mankind.” The causative form of ‘rw’ is ‘rav’, with ‘ay’ 
it becomes rivap’ But we have seen that ‘an’ is the masculine 
singular termination in the Dravidian languages. It has also been 
shown that the Rakgasas are ethnologically allied to the Kuis 
and that: .the words like Raksasa and Piéaca originated from 
Dravidian languages. So Ravana must also be a Dravidian 
word, p ; 

In the Kui tongue there is a word ‘Rive meaning to cry or weep. 
In Telugu rivva means a slender twig or cane, because it makes a yiv 
sound if it moves swiftly in the air, The causative form of #iv is 
seen in the Telugu word ravve (clamour) and in the Kanarese rava, both 
of which mean ‘clamour? Ravva becomes Rava by -dropping one v 
and lengthening 2, With ma another form of am, it becomes Ravana, 
one that makes others ‘clamour ‘There are several cognates from 
‘yan’, eg, favama, a small hand-bell because it makes a sound ; avalé, 

` (adj) sonorous ; avau, a noise, The existence of many cognates 
of rav in the Dravidian languages and also the presence of viva in Kui, 
prove clearly that ‘ziv’ is the root from which Ravana is formed. 

_ Another name that has been used to mention the lord of the 
Raksasas is Daésagriva. - It has been shown in the beginning of this 
paper that the Epic writer never intended to represent him as a be- 
ing with ten-necks. Moreover, it is not usual in any language to 
suggest the head’ by using a word that means ‘neck,’ 

If the ५! which is generally thrust into the words of spoken dialects 
to give them a Sanskritic appearance is dropped, 'griva! becomes ‘giva, 
In Kui ‘giva’ is added to nouns to form causative verbs ; it means 'to 
do’, eg, mespa-giva —to do a change or to make change ; Veta-giva = 
to do heat or to heat; Vajja-giva =to do cooking or to cook ; riva- 
giva=to make cry. - I 
` Dasa-giva, the real form of Dasa-griva, must mean the same thing 
as Rüvana, because both ‘of them are applied to one and the same 
person, Since the word Ravana signifies his valour in afflicting others, 


I See also Sabdakalpadruma, Sivüdibhyo viti an, This explains 
how am has come into Ravana. ` 
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Dasagiva also"must mean the same thing. What it signifies 15. shown in 
Ravané nama bhadram te daSagrivah pratapavan, 
which means, "My name is Ravana, .Do not be afraid. I have the 
power -of daéagiva”, We have seen above that he became. 
famous by the name of Ravana, because he afflicted others, So 
daéa-giva must signify the same thing as Ravana. Dasa means affliction 
and give, to do, In the-Epic itself daéa is used in this sense, 
Cf, Ramayana, IIL 72, 9: f ' 
parimrsto daśāntena 0465 bhagena sevyate, | 
da$a-bhagagato hinas tvam hi Ramah saLaksamanah. 
Similarly Da&inana, the etymology of which is Dasa-in-an-a, ` means 
a man of affliction. In this dn is added for euphony, ‘an’ is mascu- 
line singular termination and the final ‘æ’ is required for euphony. 

. Dabāsya was originally da$a--asi, the latter being a termination 
for forming a personal noun in the Kui language, -Dasasi or Dasasa 
becomes Dasasya in Sanskrit, ' S A 

Dasa-mukha and Dasa-Svsa found in long metre &okas may be 
_ dismissed as later introductions, : 

Now, let us see if this meaning. of «aa would hold good in the 
other compounds in which daša is a member. v 1 

Da$aratha is one of such words, The Sanskrit ety mologists say 
. that because he was-a leader of ten war- chariots, he was given this 
name, but nowhere in the Epic this sig nificance of the name is re- 
ferred to, : 

His life so far as is given in the Epic is one of sorrow, He 
succumbed to the sorrow caused by -his separation from, those 
wliom hé loved even more than his life; Before he breathed his last, 
he narrated how he had been cursed by an old blind sage that he 
would die of affliction caused by the separation from his son, Be- 
cause he was pained (ärta) by affliction (dasa), DaSarta is a more 
appropriate name for him, This was transformed into XDaša-rata 
first and then into Dasaratha. | I 

Another word with dasa is iri-dada, It is explained to signify 
the beings that perpetually enjoy the youth.. It is believed that the 
gods are .ever youthful and therefore ¢yi-data:is explained to be 
one of their appellations, ‘This explanation, however, does not hold 
‘good in. ¢r#-daéiri, one of the epithets applied to Ravana, Tri-daia 

५ signifies those that are not afflicted, Daéa, as has been shown above, 
means affliction, It is shown elsewhere that iri is another form 
of Zr and means high. or above. Tridaóéa, therefore, signifies ` 
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those that are above affliction or those that are not touched by 
affliction, They are beings of wisdom (devàh) and wisdom dispels all 
sorrow, Thus we see that the names of the tribe and the names 
by which their leader is known are all Dravidian in origin, I 

There are yet two more Raksasa names that demand a careful 
scrutiny. Ràvaga's sister was Süzóamabha, and she caused the 
conflict between Rama and Ravana, H. H. Wilson says that the name: 
means ‘a person with nails like the winnowing pans. But this 
meaning had no bearing on the story, ` 

The account of her activities show that she was fond of setting 
up men against.one another. Her name, therefore, signifies this 
characteristic quality. . 

Since the other Raksasa names are found to be of Dravidian 
origin Strpanakhi must also be from that source, - Stirpanakhi 
is the reading in some manuscripts and seems to be the right name, 
Nakha is the Sanskritised form of ‘Nakkuw’, which in Tamil means 
to lick, Naku is Telegu. Waka-giva is Kui; in Gondi it has three 
forms takana, näksi, nakaka, al of which give ‘sak’ as the root. 
In Kanarese it is nakku. The feminine form of nakku is nakki 
which means a woman that licks, Then Sarp2 becomes Suppa or 
Chuppa by omitting the ‘r’, the Sanskritising element of words, In 
Kui, Chappa means ‘strife’, It appears in the Telegu word Chappatz, 
a sound that is produced by striking one object against another; . 
in Kanarese it exists in Chappa-huda, to slap with the palm; in 
Chappa-rini, smacking of lips; and in Chappa ali, clapping of hands. 
Therefore Stirpa-nakha reduces itself into Chappa-nakki, its original 
Drividian form. and means a "woman that licks strife, that is, a 
woman that is very fond of strife, and this is in accordance with 
her character depicted in the Epic. The & of Nakki or Nakki is 
changed: to “° and the name becomes Chuppa-nāti, the name by 
which-she is known in the Telugu country. 

The above: investigations show that just as the cultured 
races had evolved from the primitive tribes, the language of the 
cultured was also developed from the dialects spoken by these 
tribes, The Aryans as they proceeded through India, came into 
contact with the original inhabitants at every stage and maintained 
communications with them and absorbed some of their words. 

Another important conclusion that can be drawn from the study 
of these Raksasa names is that all the tribes now known by the 
common.name of the Dravidians lived in one place during the days 
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of Rüvana. Some of the Raksasa names are found to have been formed 
according to the Telugu system; some according to Kui." Whatever. 
new appendages they might have taken, the base is the same, viz., 
the Dravidian language. Since all these names are found amongst 
the people of Lanka, it may be assumed that the people that are 
now separated into Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam etc. were all living 
in Lanka and its vicinity. The Kui tribes living in the hills 
of Central India and the Central Provinces still maintain the customs 
which were in vogue amongst the Raksasas of the Ramayana, This 
strongly, supports the location of Lanka on the Amarakantaka hills 
round which lies the region known as Gondwana, or the land of 
the Gonds, Kuis, Khonds, or Koyas, , 


G, RAMADAS 


The Sambuvarayans ‘of Kanci . 


In the r3th and r4th centuries, the Sambuvarayans have played a 
prominent partin South Indian History. No scholar has hitherto at-: 
tempted to write their history. At first they seem to have been military 
generals and in course of time rose to the position of the king's 
representatives, ultimately declaring themselves as idependent soverei- 
gns, The title Sambuvarayan is very common among the Kalla and: 
Padayatchi castes of South India, Whether the Sambuvarayans 
belong to one of these castes is a matter which time alone can settle. 


Early Members 


The earliest member of Sambuvarayans now known to history 
is Edirili Cola Sambuvariyan, who gave away Arpakkam to his guru 
Swami Devar! during the fifth year (1167 A.C.) of Rajadhiraja II. 
(1) Sambuvarayan alias Pandinadu Kondan, (2) Edirili Cola Sambu- 
varayan aas Sengéni Attimallan virandan, (3) Kulottunga Cola 
Sambuvarayan.a/zes Attimallan Pallavandan, (4) Rajendra Cola Sambu- 
variyan alias Karikala Cola Adiyir Nadalvan are four of the nine 


1 No, 20 of 99, S, I, í, vi, No, 456. 
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members who made a pact among themselves in the year 1178 A. C. to 
respect and support the Cola Emperor and to drive.away the enemies of 
the Empire. Sengeni Mindan Attimallan Sambuvarayan is one that 
figures in the inscription of the 8th year of Kulottunga III. The next 
one in order of time is Sengéni Ammayappan Kannudaipperumal alias 
Vikrama Cola Sambuvarayan whose name is found in the epigraphs of 
the roth year bf Kulottunga III, Next is Sengeni Ammayappan 
Vanniyanayan Sambuvarayan mentioned in an inscription bearing 
the year thirty-eight of his overlord,3 Sengeni Virásani Ammayappan 
alies Alagia Colan alies Edirili Cola Sambuvardyan figures in 
the inscriptions of Rajaraja from his 22nd to 28th years.* Though 
the name of Attimallan Rajaghambtra Sambuvàrüyan alias Sambukula- , 
p-perumà] seems to be a separate one at first sight, yet it is only 
a title assumed by Alagia Colan.* These Sambuvarayans seem to have 
held the: position of viceroys of the then reigning Colas with 
headquarters at Kàfici. 

.  Edirili Cola Sambuvarayan, who donated Arpakkam to Swami 
Devar, is said in that inscription to have been very anxious about the 
victory of the Cola arms sent in support of Kula$ekhara Pandya 
against the Ceylon army commanded by Laükaüpuri Dandanayaka in 
the war of succession in the Pandya kingdom. We learn from another 
inscription that this same Sambuvardyan was authorized to raise 
armies from Tondaimandalam and Colamandalam for the same pur- 
pose. Again he is the man who headed the compact of nine at the 
end of Rajadhiraja’s reign and the first year of Kulottunga III. 
Sengéni Ammayappan Vanniyanayan Sambuvarayan is the last viceroy 
under Kulottunga III. : 


Their Declaration of Independence 


Sengéni Virasini Ammayappan alias Alagia Colan alias Edirili 
Cola Sambuvarayan was the Viceroy of Rajaraja only in name, He 
dates his benefactions in the reigning years of his king no doubt, buf 
assumes the royal 'we' in all of them. It connotes his underlying idea 
of biding time to declare his independence and may also show his semi- 
independence, for we find Rajaraj III was a weak king. Though we are 
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at present, not able to trace the relationship of the "many chiefs men- 
tioned in the preceding para we can locate this Sambuvarayan as the 
son! of Sengéni Ammayappan Vannianayan—the last of the Sambu- 
-varayan Viceroys of Kulottunga IIl. This chief Virdsini donates some 
lands to one Bangalarayan of Damanür in the year 1236 A.c?. He. 
issues an order in his own name in the year 1258 A.C. in which he makes 
a benifice to the Ammayappa Iévara temple at Padaividu. Whether 
the chiefs derived their names from the presiding deity -at this 
place or the temple was dedicated to the memory of one of the chiefs 
has to be settled later on. He assumes the title of Sambukula-p-perumal 
as noted supra and donates a village to Brahmanas and renames it 
as’ Rajagambhira caturvedimangalam otherwise known as Sambu- 
küla-p-peruma] agaram, The hillock :nearby is christened as Raja- 
gambhiran malai, These are in Mandaiveli nadu, Palkunrakottam 
according to the ancient geographical division. Though he declared 
himself independent for the time being, he seems to have lost his 
‘independence during the reign of Rajendra Cola who succeeded the 
veffeminate Rajaraja III. He again becomes a vassal of the Cola 
` suzerain, He might have been emboldened to declare himself indepen- 
dent when another chief like him, Perum Cinga was trying to 
` "assert himself in the Tamil land south of the Pilar river. Our Sambu- 
variyan assumes the title of Tani ninru venran which signifies that 
he fought and gained a victory over his enemy singly, without the 
help of any ally 
I When the Pandyas asserted their power, the Colas paled into 
. insignificance, " These Sambuvarayans seem to have trimmed their 
sails according to the wind, One Kulagekhara Sambuvarayan's name 
is mentioned in some of the inscriptions found at Pallikonda, a village 
near Vellore; North Arcot Dt, I make no apology for quoting from 
the Madras Epigraphists’ report for 1926. ‘A few of the inscriptions 
from Pallikonda in the North Arcot district contained the order (olai) 
. issued by the chief Kulagekhara-Sambuvaraya as a subordinate of an 
unspecified suzerain whose 11th, 12th, 13th and 22nd years have been 
quoted therein. From nos, 92 of 1900 and 195 of 1923, however, it 
is learnt that this overlord must be Pandya king Vira-Pandya who 


r S.L I iv, 849: 2 S.LI.i p. 105. 

3 S.LI, i. p, 108. The present Padawed of the Polur Taluk in 
North Arcot Dt, Forts seem to have existed in this place. For 
details see Manual of the North Arcot Dt,, vol. II, p. 401 et, seq. 
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ascended: the throne in A.D. 1253 and had a.reign extending up to 
about A.D. 1278. No, 77 of 1908 from Védal in the same district is 
an order issued by Kulasekhara Deva in his own name, and as it 
begins with the words Kulasekhara Sambuvariyarku Vindu 25-vadu, 
it may be suggested that this chief had attained a quasi-independent 
status at the time of this record, Unfortunately, however, this is 


` . the only inscription of.his rule, and no other records of his earlier 


years have still now been discovered. The astronomical details con- 
tained in this record are ‘25th year, mega, šu. trtiyá, . monday and 
Hasta’ and they work out correctly for the four dates A.D. 1204, 1231, 
1258 and 1302 in this period, As Kulaéekhara Sambuvaraya was a 
subordinate of Vira-Pandya (till about A.D, 1278 ?) and his 25th year 
of rule cannot consequently correspond to any of the first three dates 
-and as the astronomical details: work correctly for A.D, 1302 also, 
it appears possible that he became a semi-independent chief during 
the close of the reign of his Pandya overlord, arid that he continued 
‘as such till atleast A.D. 1302, The epigraphists, it seems, have erred in 
supposing that the Pandya suzerain must be Vira Pandya who ascend- 
ed the throne in 1253, We come accross another Vira-Pandya called 
` Tera-Pandya by Muhammedan historians, His reign coincides with the 
above, The Vira-Pandya mentioned in the inscription must be the 
latter one, In addition to the epigraph quoted above, we have another 
record no, 462 of 25 which ‘records the royal order issued by the chief 
Sambuvarayan to the residents of Tagadürnadalvan pattu remitting as 
sarvamanya the several taxes due from them other than those on the 
devadina lands in favour of the temple for worship, offerings and 
repairs,’ It is read in some inscriptions that he made arrangements to 
perform a daily worship called Seyyarru venran Sandhi which denotes 
that the donee had won a battle at Seyaru—a tributary to the Palar 
river. The Madras epigraphists opine that Kula$ekhara should have 
fought.and won this battle, As this KulaSekhara closely follows 
Rajagambhiran, we may surmise that he succeeded the latter, 


Later Sambuvarüyans 


Kulaekhara was succeeded by Vira Cola Sambuvarayan whose 
reign ended by 1314 A.D. : No particulars are available about him, 
His son succeeded him and reigned till 1322 A.C, His donations and 
buildings were numerous, the most prominent being the mandapa 
in front of the Bilvanatheévara temple at Tiruvallam and the build 
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.ing of a chariot for the Arulala-p-perumal at Kafici! He was 

followed by Venru Mankonda Sambuvarayan who assumed the title 
of sakalalokacakravarti which was continued by his successors. 
Venru Mankonda is not a name but a title signitying ‘he who won 
the land’? We have to infer from this title that his predecessor 
lost some portion at least of his dominions and his successor had 
won them. Probably he drove away the Mughals from that part of 
the country. He reigned for 16 years and was succeeded by 
his son Mallinitha Sambuvardyan in 1338 A.C. But his coronation 
took place a year after his succeesion? and he assumed the title of Raja- 
narayana Sambuvarayan, He had a long and glorious reign of twenty- 
two years, He was in possession of the whole of Tondaimandalam 
and his inscriptions are found as far south as Tiruttalur in the South 
Arcot district extending in the North and West as far as Kattuppadi 
(Katpadi Junction) and Padaved in the North Arcot district, He 
was a patron of Tamil literature, The twin poets Irattayar—one lame 
and the other blind—who flourished at this time have immortalised the 
king in their work called Kacchixla,His benefactions to various temples 
are to be found in the innumerable temple inscriptions that are found 

scattered all over Tondaimandalam, We learn ‘rom some of them 

that the Turukkars (Mughals). plundered tlie jewels and other valu- 
ables from the temples in South India, so much so that the people 

buried their treasure underground, During this period, it seems, some 
of the villagers began to misappropriate the Devadina (temple) pro- 
perties. The king caused an enquiry to be made and restored them 
to the respective temples, One of the epigraphs at Tiruvorriryur—a 
Saivaite sacred place 7 miles north of Madras—informs us the orders 
passed during his time regarding the rules of conduct of the temple. 
servants, Heis said to have constructed a Tw/abkaramaemndapa and 
a car to Ekambarésvara of Kañci, 

He was succeeded by his son Viranariyaga Sambuvarüyan who 
reigned till 1383 but not so gloriously as his predecessor, He was also 
a patron of Tamil literature and supported many a Tamil Scholar, 
His rule came to an abrupt end by the rise of the Vijayanagar king- 
dom. Thus we see a family of chieftains who were once, subordinates 
of the Colas become masters of an important portion of the 
country in course of time. 


I Ep.In, iii 7t. 2 SLLiNo,52, 
3' 434 OÍ 03, 4 M.E. R, 1913, 
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A tentative genealogy of the Sambuvarayans as gleaned from Epis - 
graphy is-given below: —— ' 
Sengeni Ammayappan vanniyanayan Sambuvarayan 


Seugeni virasini Ammayappan Alagia colan alias Edirili cola 
Sambuarayan ; 


Kulaśekhara Sambuvarayan 
Viracola Sambuvarayan 
Viracamban 
f Venrumankondan (sakalalokacakravarti) 
: Mallinathan alas Rajanarayana Sambuvarayan 
Viranaréyana Sambuvarayan 


Soma SUNDARA DESIKAR 


The Garuda-Purana 


The Garuda-Purāņa wasso called because Garuda obtained a 
boon from Visnu so that he might be known as a Purana-samhita- 
kartà, . The Purina was thus named as Garuda, It is divided into 
two parts :—Pūrva. Khanda and Uttara Khanda and it is only in 
the latter Khanda that Garuda appears as an interlocutor, 

That the Gad was one of the eighteen Maha-Purdnas need not 
be doubted, All the Puranas unanimously testify to it, and in the 
available list of the Upa-puranas, the Gad is nowhere mentioned 
as such, But, what is clear is that the Purina, as it is 
“at present, has got hardly any claim to be regarded as a Maha- 
Purana, far from being an ancient one, It has essentially been 
degraded and tampered with—an extremely disconnected priestly 
compilation without any system and sequence ;it has, it will be found 
on an analysis, deliberately departed from the ideal of a Maha-Purana, 
Not even the well-known characteristics of the Paíica-laksana of 
a Purana, has been preserved in the present Gad. The five topics 
lie scattered throughout the whole book, only being incidentally 
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touched upon, and their contents do not engross even one-fourth of 
the present Gad. The book it seems was compiled to make a 
veritable encyclopedia of every art; science, grammar and philo- 
sophy, as is evident from ch, 3 (i), where a synopsis of the Purana 
is given, which includes everything of popular interest, In fact, 
it is very tempting to suggest that in the time when all sorts of 
Hindu science and art had developed, and standard work written 
on those subjects, attempts were being made to present those 
works in a. nut-shell for the people at large, which led to the com- 
pilation of works like the Garuda, But as they did not belong to 
' any: particular class of literature, some Purana characteristics were 
afterwards inserted, to give them an air of antiquity and sacredness. 

However, the Gad is a Vaisnava Purana,.and so,far more attention 
is.given to the worship of Visnu, and Vratas, festivals and places, sacred 
to Visnu, are given prominence, But like other Puranas it is never 
decidedly sectarian. On the other hand, there are sufficient evidences 
which go to show, as Mr, Farquhar (Outline of the Religious Literature 
of India,” pp. 198.) has observed, that it was a manual compiled 
for “he use of. Smärta priests, for it. contains detailed instructions 
for the worship of the five gods and give information in many otler 
subjects which a practising priest would ‘want to have, Other 
` diversified subjects are dealt with; thus the contents of the 
Ramayana, Mahabharata and Harivaméa are retold, and there are 
long treatises and dissertations on Astrologoy,Palmistry, precious stone 
(Ratna-pariksa), Omina and Protenta, Chiromancy, Medicine, Metrics, 
" Grammar and Politics (Niti), and also various other Smrti topics.. 
The second part (Uttara-Khanda) of the Gad is an extremely tedious 
reading, full.of repetitions and cotifusions, which .treat of everything 
connected with death, the dead and various. other obsequial rites at 
full length. It appears, therefore, that like the Agni-Purana the Gad 
is in no sense a unified work, but the work of different specialists— 
‘a jumbled or quite loosely connected mass of contents designed and 
contemplated to make it on the one handa religious manual for 
the Smarta priests, and ‘on the’ other hand, a popular hand book for 
every sort of popular information. 

To what age this ambitious encyclopedia belongs is difficult to 
say, for the Purana is the outcome of so many heterogeneous 
compilations from different. standard works, that no. particular 
century will probably cover the series of widely different dates, in 
which the respective parts of the Purana came into being, At would, 
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therefore, be necessary to examine the several parts of the Purana 
separately and to ascertain the dates of their incorporation into 
the Purina, This would lead us to an approximate date of the 
compilation of the Purana. It will be admitted that the Puranas, 
when they tried’ to assume a comprehensive nature in order to make 
themselves popular encyclopaedias, could not but have recourse to. the 
standard works on the various branches of study, the summaries 
of which, or sometimes the whole text, were freely incorporated 
verbatim often without acknowledgement. But the process of incorpora- 
tion was not accomplished in a single day, particularly as all the 
standard works of the various branches of study were not written 
at one time, and as such, a Purana which happened to be the 
borrower from various standard works could not have been compiled 
in its present form before the latest of them was written. That was 
the case with our present Garuda-Purána. 

It is known that the Smrti text of the Gad has been taken 
‘from the Vajfiavalkya Smrti, He is mentioned by name, and also 
appears as the narrator of the Smrti text in the Purina, The theory 
of Prof, Losch that the Gad contains the original version of Vajfiavalkya 
can no longer be tenable and has been ably controverted by Prof, 
Meyer, In fact it is simply absurd to think that the Puranic compilers 
were the authors of separate independent treatises on the most varied 
subjects, That the Gad has no trace of Yàjfia's Vyavaharadhyüya lends 
no support to Losch's view for it was most probably, if not inevitably 
the case, that the Gad took ‘the help of Yājña, when the Smrti 
was still without its Vyavaharádhyaya.! In fact the indebtedness of the 
compiler of Gad to Yajfia is betrayed on all sides. Generally speaking, 
the Puranic version appears to have been a fairly long summary of 
Yajña, although sometimes šlokas occur verbatim. Besides Yajfia, 
the Gad has also taken the help of Manusmrti, for some well-known 
Slokas of Manu such as Pita raksati kaumare etc. and also other 
Slokas of the Manusamhità (eg, iv, 160) are to be found in the Gad 
(r.115.63; 1,113,61f). The well-known Parašara Smrti was also not 
spared by the compilers of the Gad. The whole of the Parüáara- 
samhita seems to have been summarised in a masterly way in only 
39 verses,? Indeed inthis as well as in other instances it is quite 
clear that the author or compiler of the Gad had an admirable 
power of making abridgements, Of the three Samhitas, the Paragara- 


I IHQ., June, 1929, p. 363, 2 Ibid. 
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samhita is of course’ the latest in time; so it follows that the Smrti 
oortion of the Gad, was incorporated into it after the time represented 
by the Parasarasamhita, 

` Besides the Smrtis, the Purana has also taken the help of Varaha- 
mihira’s Brhat-samhita. Thus the chapter 68 (i) of the Gad is nothing 
but chs, 68 and 70 of Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhità!, In the geographi- 
cal chapters also there is a great deal of similarity in the list of 
countries which the Brhat Samhita and the Gad supply. Though 
the latter's list is not exhaustive like the former, yet the few 


‘countries of the various divisions of India which the Gad mentions 


agree more with the Brhatsamhita than with any other Purana. 
The Gad also contains the Kalapavyakarana with Katyayana's 
additional chapter on verbal derivations, "The Kalapavyakarana 
was written by Sarvavarman in the south in about the 1st century, A.D 
The séction on Krts or verba] derivations-was subsequently added to 
the book by one Katyayana about the 2nd century A. D. Mm. Sastri 
says tüat the Gad has made an abstract of both the works in two 
chapters’, He thinks that this was done in the 3rd century A,D, In 
support of this he also points out? that the Purana’s grammatical 
section dces not mention Panini, the study of whose work was disconti-- 
nucd during the early part of the Christian era, The grammatical 
section of the Purana cannot, therefore, be dated earlier than the third 
century of the Christian era. The Purana has also got long disserta- 
tions on Medicine and drugs, It is no use denying it, that these 
chapters were not taken from some standard work on Hindu medicine, 
Thus, the first chapter, Nidanasthana of the Agtaigahrdaya Samhita of 
Vagbhata verbally agrees with .ch, 150 of the Gad, Both the 
texts have got the same number of verses (twenty-four) in the 
chapters mentioned, of course, with the exception ofa few textual 
corruptions, Similarly ch. 151 of Gad agrees with the second chapter of 
Vagbhata, but here, there are some displacements and variations. 
The following chapters of the Gad and Vagbhata also agree in 
almost letter for letter and word for word, only with the difference 
that the compiler of the Purágà, has copied a chapter of Vagbhata by 
dissolving it into some two or three successive chapters, in which, 


1 IHQ. June, 1929, p. 368. 


2 A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss, in the Collections of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol, V, p. cxciii, 
3 Ibid, 
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of course, the compiler has exercised good discretion, The following 
table will show this. 


Gad Vagbhata 
152 | .., m C 
Ch. 153 } e. Ch. 3 
C I54. t 
T l " ics bed 
156 * " 
Ch. rg2t'" e el Cis = 
158 . 
Ch, 150 . bee . " ES Ch. 6 


In this way various other chapters may be found out, but the 
few given above are sufficient to prove ¿hat the Gad has taken 
the help of Vagbhat’s work in compiling the chapters on Hindu 
medicine. Even the verses, where Vagbhata discusses the various 
conflicting theories of Agnivesa, and other previous authorities 
on Hindu medicine, are to be found incorporated in the Garuda 
Purana, all of which betray the startling plagiarism of the 
Purana compiler. But the date of Vagbhata is a matter of conjecture. 
. Dr. Heernle in his reputed book, Medicine of Ancient India, and also 
in his article in the JRAS, (1909, p. 882) says, Vagbhata, Madhava, 
Drdhabala must be placed between the 7th and the rzth centuries A. D. 
(pt. I. p. 13). He further says that Madhava is anterior to Drdhbala 
and that the latter is anterior to Vagbhata (Ibid., po. 7-16), Madhava, 
however, according. to the Arabic evidences, flourished between the 7th 


2 


and the 8th centuries A, D., and Hoernlé refers to Tibetan sources ` 


according to which Vagbhata II, the author of the. Astañga-hrdaya- 
samhita flourished between the Sth atid the gth centuries A.D, It 
follows, therefore, that the medicinal chapters of the Gad could not have 
. been incorporated into it until the 8th or gth cent, A.D. The veterinary 
subjects are also discussed in the Purana in one chapter and is ascribed 
to Dhanvantari, Mm. Sástri! says that it must have been an abstract 
of some smaller treatise, e.g. Asva-cikitsā of Nakula., the date of 
` which is not definitely known. The Nitisara section of the Gad, which 
engross a considerable portion of the book, was evidently an 
incorporation from other similar standard. works, “But it is not 


1 A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss, in the Collection of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal; vol, V, p, cxcili, 
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Brbaspati* sūtra”, says Mm, Sastri, "nor Kautilya nor Kamandaka, 
We simply do not know of what book is this abstract made." We know 
that CapakyarajanitiSàstra is a similar’ work on Niti and the writer, 
one Bhoja, frankly admits: “Nanasastroddhrtam vaksye rajaniti- 

samuccaym"2, It shows, therefore, that the writer attempted in this - 
‘book to put together in a systematic form the various floating verses 
on Niti, so much so that his work, viewed in that light, may be - 
regarded as some sort of a standard work on the subject. What, 
however, strikes one when comparing the Nitiáastra section of the 
Gad and the CanakyaSastra of Bhoja is that the Purana compiler 
must have had the NitiSastra of Bhoja before him when compiling this 
section of the Purana. The general arrangement, the division of 
subjects, the succession of chapters and agreement in contents between 
the two books, sometimes in summary form and sometimes verbatim, 
all go to betray the indebtedness of the Gad to the Nitisastra of 
Bhoja, Either the Gad has borrowed from the Nitisastra of Bhoja, 
or both ofthem have' borrowed in their own way from some common 
source, In the collections of the Dacca University there is a Ms. 
(Cat. No. 3150) entitled Rajanitisamuccaya,s Now, the authcr of 
Canakyarajanitiéastra, as we have seen, frankly admits that he - 
has culled his materials from different sources for his Rajanitisamu- 
.ccaya (Canakyarajantti, p.i. ch.1, v. 2) which he proposes to tell us. 
There are of course considerable agreements between Bhoja’s work 
and the Mss., and the latter, though a short monograph of.about 
hundred verses, seem to be a more accurate representation 
of what the original was, For the verse “Milasiitram pravaksyami 
Canakyena yathoditam” etc, which bear an introductory merit, 

isto be found inthe second verse of the Mss, whereas it occurs 
in Bhoja's work as the sixteenth verse. There are also other 
evidences which show that the Ms, was a systematic work, . 
complete in its own way. All the three texts under our review have, 
however, very frequently passages in common which may help one 
to restore the original Niti§ara, Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarty, for 
instance, has been able to show* that a $loka the author of which was 


`r A Descriptive Catalogue of Sangkrit Mss, in the Collection of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengaly vol V, p, exiii, 

2 Ed, by Dr. N. N. Law, Calcutta Oriental Series, no. 2, p. T. 

3 CanakyaSatakam, Ed, by Jivananada Vidyasagara in the Kavya- 
samgraha Series, Part II, ` 4 JASB, 1928, p. 463-4. 
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Bina, has been preserved both in the Gad and the NitiSara of 
Bhoja, Mr, Chakravarty adds that the Gad probably could not incor- 
porate the NitiSara section in its body before roth cent. A. D., for this 
or similar other $lokas must have taken a long time before it or 
they were filtered down to the reach of the Purina, The Nitisara 
section of the Gad may, therefore, be dated in the tenth century A. D, 
These are the various dates of the incorporation of the various disserta- 
„tions in the Garuda. M. M; Sastri, however, thinks that the Purana 
in general seems to have been a compilation in the time of the Guptas, 
for in their time Garuda. seemed to have been a very popular deity. 
As opposed to this it-may be said that the date of a Purana does not 
always correspond to the date of the deity concerned, which it has 
taken for its name or whose worship it advocates, Had it been so 
the Visnu Purana would have been a much earlier composition, than 
what it is thought to be now in’ its present form, Moreover, 
the Gad rarely betrays any warmth for preaching the worship of 
the deity it has taken for its name or else it would have strengthened 
M, M. Sastri’s argument, that. Gad reflects the condition of the time 
when Garuda was a very popular deity.! The fact that the Gad 


r Numerous Garuda images and statues have been found in 
Bengal as well as in other parts of India, most.of which belong to 
7th and 8th centuries of the Christian era, which show that the popu- 
larity of the deity was an event of that time 

No doubt the conception of Avatāra had an early basis, but it 
must be admitted that the enumeration of the. Avatàras, one by 
one in a long chain of succession, as it is told in Garuda, observing: 
a formula as it were, seems to-have been current not before the time 
of Jayadeva, who it seems, systematised. and collected the name of 
different great persons and gods, who had in the meantime been 
regarded as Avataras, and gave a definite shape and weight to the 
Avatara theory, by putting them. one after another, in a chrono- 
logical order so far as practicable, and by adding in each case 
a note of their glorious deeds. But, according to M, M. Sastri 
the first list of Avataras in the Bhagavata Maha-Purana is of later’ 
date. If it be so, the first list of Avataras found in the Gad 
‘cannot also be an early composition, as first list of the Avatara in 
both the Puranas are one and the same, Moreover, a passage of the 
Gad (i, 202, 11) which is a prayer to various Hindu gods among 
which Buddha is also mentioned, leave no doubt that the Purana 
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does not contain any treatise on  Alamküra Sastra is at best a. 
negative evidence, as M. M, Sastri himself says, for putting the Purana 
in the 4th cent, A.D, Next M, M, Sastri says that the list of Avataras 
as contained in the Gad is an indication of an early date of the 
Purána.! 3 

M. M, Sastri then refers to a &loka of the Gad which contains 
the boundary of India as it possibly was in the 3rd and 4th 
cent. A.D, and concludes that the Purana must have been a com- 
position of that time. But the test of the boundary is never 
safe for determining the age of a particular book, for these élokas 
regarding the boundary of India were more or less traditional rather 
than. a reflection of the real state of things. The Skanda-Purána 
repeats the same Sloka, but for the matter of that, the Purana certain- 
ly cannot belong to 3rd or 4th century AD. The Garuda-Purana 
was not, therefore, a work of the 4th century A.D. Of course it would 
be a mistake to affirm that none of the contents of the Gad are as 
ola as the 4th cent, A.D, In fact, some are. But a survey of the 
various dates of the incorporation of the different dissertations in the . 
Gad, would thus establish it beyond doubt that the Garuda Purana as 
it exists now could. not have received its final shape before the Ioth 
or the 11th. century A.D. š 


S. B. CHAUDHURI 
S. C, BANERJEE 


was. composed at a time when Buddha became one of the gods 
of Hindu pantheon, The inscriptions of Pala kings show that they 
were a true child of this new amalgamation, 

I The Purapa is cited as an authority in the Yukti-kalpataru 
of king Bhoja (Calcutta Oriental Series, No, 1, p. 89ff). Some passa- 
Ses are cited (vv, 47-50) with the epithet, ‘Tatha ca Garude’ which 
can be traced in the Gad (ch. i 68, r4). This is important in the 

. sense that at the time represented by the author of Yukti-kalpataru, 
the Gad had finished its compilation of different standard works, 
had acquired a fina! shape, and was regarded to some extent as an 
authority in some topics to certain section, of the people, The editor 
of the Yukti-kalpataru thinks that its author is identical with the 

~ famous Bhoja Parmara of Dhara, and brings evidences to show that 

` -it was & composition of the eleventh century A.D, 


MISCELLANY 


The Newly-Discovered Gunaighar Grant 


Thanks of antiquarians are due to Mr, Dineshchandra Bhattacharya 
who has brought to the notice of the public the newly discovered: 
copper-plate of a Gupta monarch. But his version of its contents 
though otherwise excellent, may still be improved, For example, the 
obscured portion of the 6th line might he read as #ra[Zanüya tajļsya 
instead of pralvartaniya ta|sya, The word Pradáma in the sense of 
*offering' suggests itself first in this place. But this may not be so very 
important, A palpable improvement can perhaps be made with regard 
to lines 8-11. Hapavihita in the beginning .of the line.9 should be 
correted as hasavikitim or hisavikita and no fullstop should be read 
after this. The sentence beginning with ‘af’ inline 8 should have 
its fullstop just before the word duzgadbkz in the line 10. The word 
smrto in the line 9 may be corrected as smrtam (the second alternative 
suggestion by Mr, Bhattacharya), And the gaps in lines IO and rr 

` may be filled up by [ne Zarcz]l« and [wupalayztavyah|||* respectively, 
The latter (adhyanupilayitavya) agrees better with the next sentence 
` which runs as “Anupilanam prati etc. 
The translation of lines 811 according to our suggestions will be 
as follows : f 
(Lines 8-11). And disregarding this tradition of a gift of land for 
[the acquisitition of] merit, which [tradition] has been prescribed by 
the Veda, the Sorti and the Jizhasa referred to [therein] with reference ' 
to a special benefit to be reaped in this world and in the next, none 
should even when undergoing hardship on account of poverty take 
away this land from the fit persons [to whom this gift has been made]. 
_ Either out of regard for our words or for their own attainment of 
fame and religious merit these fatakas [of land] in this Vihara should 
for all time [to come] be protected [even] by persons [who may be] 
inimical [to this sect]. And with regard to this protection etc, etc. 


` 
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Some Additional Notes on Matsyendranatha 


Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti has furnished some new facts about 
Matsyendranatha in the Indian Historical Quarterly for March, 1930. 
We shall give here some more, 

There is an account of Matsyendranatha in the Skanda-Purana, 
Nagara-khanda, Chapter 2८3 (Vatgavasi Edition). It is stated therein 
that Matsyendra was born in Gandanta-yoga, which meant that the 
family would come to an end with him, as he will not take to the order 
of a householder (gandanta-yoga-janito balo na grhakarmmakrt.), The 
mother acting under the orders of the father who was afraid of the ex- 
tinction of the family, threw the child into the sea, where it was swallow- 
ed up by a fish. In this state he remained for along time, Once upon a 
time, Siva took his consort Parvati to a trip to the sky, They passed 
over many climes, taking with them, on the way, their son Karttikeya, 
who was being reared by the Krttikas, They then alighted on the lofty 
peak of the Ramyaka mount in Sveta-dvipa, which lay in the Kstra- 
sagara (ocean of butter), Here Siva initiated Parvat! into the secrets of 
Dhyana-yoga and Jfiana-yoga. Karttikeya also listened to their conversa- 
tion, They resumed their journey and while passing over a city in the 
midst of the Kstra-sagara, up soared a big fish, using the breast as arms 
and making a great sound. Siva enquired of the fish who he was. 
He then related how he was born in Gandanta-yoga, thrown into the 
sea and swallowed up by a fish, adding that by overhearing their con- 
versation he has attained jüiana-yoga. Siva then said “you area vira, 
you are like my son and you are adorable, come out of the fish by 
force” He did what he was asked to do and Parvati took him on her 
lap as her son. He then accompanied in their aerial car named Sarva- 
kimika to the Mandira hill, As he came out of a fish, Siva gave him 
the name of Matsyanatha, 

Mr. V. V. Gokhale writes that Macchindra is mentioned in the fifth 
gloka of the Tibetan translation of the Mangalagtaka by Árya-deSastha- 
mahakavi Kalidasa, He says also that manügalastaka is generally 
sung on the occasion of the wedding ceremonies in Maharastra (I. H, 
. Qu vol. I, p. 739). 
` n the Tantra-sara of Krsnananda Agamavagiéa, Minanatha is 
meritioned as one of the gurus connected with the worship of goddess 
Tara, These gurus are to be worshipped as preliminaries to the worship 
of Tara. These gurus are divided into three classes :—Divyaugha, 
-Siddhaugha, and .Mànavaugha, The Siddhaughas according to the 
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Phetkáriya Tantra are :—Vasisthanandanatha, Kurmanandanatha, 
Minanathanandanatha and Harinathanandanatha, In the Tara Tantra, 
as cited by Krenananda, one more name, viz. Mahe$vara has been 
placed between Minanatha and Harinatha. 

Mr, Chakravarti says that the verse quoted by jayaratha points 
to Kamariipa as.the place of origin of Matsyendra, but this is not 
borne out by the verse quoted and the translation of it given by him, 
According to the verse, Mina, the Macchanda, acquired Kaulaism in 
the Mahapttha of Kamarüpa, It does not necessarily mean that he was 
born also in Kamarüpa, He might have been born in Candradvipa and 
attained his siddhi in Kamaripa, which was a great centre of Tantric 
culture, It is not clear from the account in the Skanda-Purána as to 
the place of origin of Matsyendra, It is somewhere in a city in some 
island in the Kstra-ságara (and not Ksiroda-ságara which has been 
separately mentioned in the Skanda Purana, Nagara-khanda, chap, 261.) 
It can be presumed that the place is not far from the Ramyaka mount 
in Sveta-dvipa, which was also in the Ksira-sagara. 

As to the origin of the name Matsyendranatha, Siva Chandra Sil, 
editor of the ‘Govindacandra-gita’ of Durlabha Mallika, suggested that 
Matsyendranatha was so named because his place of origin was Matsya- 
deéa, another name of Bengal (Glazier’s Rangpur District) In the 
Skanda Purana, he has been mentioned both as Matsyanatha and 
Matsyendranatha, 

We have seen above that Matsyendra has been addressed as a 
tvipra' by Siva. This does not necessarily mean that he was born ofa 
Brahmana family. He might have been so called because of his acqui- . 
sition of Jiiana-yoga, He has also been called as yogi$restha, brahma- 
sevaka and jivanmukta. 

Mr. Chakravarti says that Jayaratha has given Matsyendranatha 
the fourth place in the list of Nathas, but no other list gives him that 
position, This can, however, be supported in a way if Minanatha and 
Matsyendranatha are identical, ‘In the list of guru-paükti of the goddess 
Tara given in the Tantra-sara, we find six names before him, the 
four divyaughas, viz, UrddhakeSanandanatha, Vyomake$ánandanatha, 
Nilakanthanathanandanatha and Vrsadhvajanandanatha and the sid- 
dhaughas, Vasisthanandanatha and Kürmmanandanatha. Divyaugha 
means a form. of Siva and the names given indicate the different 
names of Siva, Adinatha, the first of the Nathas, is Siva himself. 
Taking the three divyaughas as one, his position comes to be the 
fourth. 
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According to some Minanátha and Matsyendran&tha are identical, 
while others hold that they are different persons, Excluding Ádi- 
natha, Minanatha or Matsyendranatha is generally said to be the 
first Natha or Siddha, but according to the commentator of the *Caryà- 
carya-vini$caya' Lui-pàda is the first Siddha, This might be due 
to the confusion of Lui's second name Matsyantrada with Matsyendra- 
natha, Again in Cordier’s Catalogue, p. 237, we find that Acarya 
Manipada who wrote ‘Bahyantarabodhicittabandhopadega’ was a 
forefather of. Matsyendra, Minanatha not only composed songs but 
also wrote a book on Kama-Sastra named ‘Smara-dipika.’ 


JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH 


Some Historical Notes 


(1) /Jayatunga Varsa 


Foucher makes mention of an image of Jayatuiga-Lokanitha in ॑ 
Samataja (Etude sur P Iconographie bouddhique de ? Inde, pp. 108- 
200) . This Jayatuiga apparently is a name of a person, but who he 
was we do not know, 

In verse 8 of the Tippera District Copper-plate Grant of king Loka- 
witha, we find mention of one Jayatubga Varga, who made war on 
Lokanatha, but the latter was quite prepared for it, (Epdgraphia Indica, 
vol XV, pp. 301-315) Apparently peace was concluded and in 
memory of this happy occasion an image was set up in the joint 
names of the two kings, viz., Jayatunga-Lokanatha, Ancient Samatata 
forms a part of the present Tippera District, By 'tuüga' and ‘Varga’ 
one may be led to think that he belonged to the Rastrakita dynasty, 
but these were not their monopoly. Other families are also found 
to use them. (Ep. Ind., vol. I, p. 252). Besides, among the Rastrakitas 
no such name could be found 

Taranatha says—''Srt Harsa was succeeded by his son Sila, who 
reigned about a 100 years, Although we again see the race of the Can- 
dras appearing in the east in the person of Simhacandra, it was very 
feeble, and submitted to the authority of king Harsa or Simha and 
of his son Barsa, who were descended from the Lichchavsi, At 
this time  Candragomin also lived (chap XXIV) The contem- 
porary of Sila in the west was the very powerful Vyakula, King of 
Ma-mha, who raised himself by force over Sila and reigned thirty 
six years” (Indian Antiquary, vol. IV, p. 365). 
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History is silent about Sri Harsa (Siladitya) having a son. named 
Sila. According to Dr, Hoernle .Siliditya was the son of Emperor 
YaSodharman, who carried his arms up to Lohitya and reigned from 
about 583 A.D, to 606 A.D.! Sila’s contemporary Candragomin, as 
can be gathered from the internal evidence of his grammer, lived when 
the Hiinas were driven away by the Guptas in A.D. ¢, 470-533 (History 
of India by Heernle & Stark, pp. 54-56). Taranatha might have taken 
Sriharga-Siladitya and this Siladitya to be one and the same person and 
therefore have said that he reigned about 100 years, By Vyakula, king of 
Ma-mha, perhaps Mihirakula, king of Malwa, was meant, Here also he 
is not correct, Mihirakula was his father’s contemporary, This Barsa, 
son of Simha, is perhaps the same as Jayatunga-Varga referred to above, 
This Simha was the king of Varendra under Sila, He subdued his 
neighbour Simhacandra (of Harikela?), Actuated by this success his 
son Varga might have tried to subdue another neighbour on the other 
side of the Bramhaputra, viz, Lokanatha, the king of Samatata, Sila. 
Lokanatha of Harikela mentioned by Foucher (Ibid, p. 105) was 
perhaps named after Siladitya. 


(2) King fivadhürama ` 


In verse 9 of the above plate of Lukandtha we find mention of 


a king named Jivadharaga who made war on Lokanatha but had to 


relinquish it and give away his territories with the army, Who this 
Jivadharana was ? Mr. Basak has failed to identify him, We take 
him to be Jivitagupta I. From the Poona plates of the Vakataka 
queen Prabhavati-gupta we learn that the imperial Guptas belonged 
to the Dhàraga gotra (Ep. Ind., vol. XV, p. 42n) The practice of 
using gotras as surnames is still prevalent among some Brahmanas of 
East Bengal. Therefore this Jivadhárana is the same as Jivagupta or 
Jivitagupta. Among the later Guptas we find two Jivitaguptas, 
intervening between them are seven kings, It may be presumed that. 
Jivita-gupta I, was about two hundred years earlier than Jivita-gupta II, 
Mr, Vincent Smith says that Jivita-gupta II, reigned early in the 


1 Vincent Smith does not agree with him, He identifies Siladitya 
with Siladitya Dharmaditya of the Vailabhi dynasty and assigns his 
time to be C595 to 615 ac, ( Early History of India, 3rd: edition, 
P. 326 and foot note), There is nothing to show that this Vallabhi 
king had any influence over Bengal and Samatata. 
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eighth century, so Jivita-gupta I, must have ruled in the first part of the 
sixth century, If our identification of Jayatuiga Varga with Barsa 
and their date as we have suggested above, are correct, Jivadharana is 
more probably Jivita-gupta I, and not Jivita -gupta II, 

Mr. Basak considers the date of the plate to be the 44th year of 
the Harga Era ie, 650 A.D: We have instances of Gupta era being used . 
in Bengal and Samatata, but as far as we know, there has not.been 
found a single case in which Harga era has been used in this part 
of the country. The seal of the plate clearly shows Gupta influence, 
and we have every reason to think th at the era used is the Gupta 
era. The first portion of the passage giving the date (line 29) is 
illegible, Mr. Basak reads it—"......dh. ke catué=catvarin(m)sat- 
samvatsare", In ‘calculating the date he has not taken into account ` 
the illegible portion without which the date is incomplete. We 
think that the reading of the illegible portion would be—‘Sata-dvay = 
adhike’, If we are correct in our supposition, the date would be 243 

.and taking this to be the Gupta era it is equivalent to 563 A.D. 

' Mr. Basak thinks that the characters of the plate belong to the 
alphabets of the seventh century A.D. and finds fault with Dr. Bloch's 
finding that they belonged to the oth or roth century approximately. 
This shows that much reliance cannot be placed on the palzographic 
evidence alone, particularly it is not very safe to depend on the com- 
parison with the scripts of the country west of the Brahmaputra, A 
comparison of the Chittagong plate of Damodara-deva of Saka 1165! 
with the grants of Vi$varüpa-sena,? a contemporary king, will convince 
anybody about the truth of our assertion. 


(3) Canakypacandra 


According to the Saduktikarnamrta one Umapati Dhara wrote a 
book named Candracüda-carita under the patronage of Canakyacandra, 
Who this Canakyacandra was? 

Tarandtha writes—"'Srestha Mahi pala’s eldest son, was next raised 
to the throne, but died three years after, As he left behind a son, 
who was only seven years old, his maternal uncle Canaka was raised 
to the throne and ruled for 29 years. He made war with the king of the 
Turuskas and in the end was victorious. The people of Bengal also 
revolted against him and entered Magadha by force ; but he subdued 
them. In course of time he raised his nephew Bheyapala to the throne . 


1 JASB, vol, XV, pt. I, 2 JASB, vol, XV, pt. I. 
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and retired to the Kingdom of Bati,an island near the mouth of the 
Ganges, where after 5 years he died (Chap. XXXIV). Bheyapàla 
reigned 32 years, and preserved his kingdom iu its previous extent (he 
had with him  Jo-Adisha, the real propagator of Buddhism in Tibet). 
He was succeeded by his son Neyapála who reigned 35 years (the year 
of his succession was that in which Jo-Adisha arrived in Tibet (Chap. 
XXXV)" (Indian Antiquary, vol. IV, p. 366). 

These Bhéyapala and Neyapala are no doubt Mahipála and his 
son Nayapala. Jo-Adisha is Atia Dipaükara-Srrjfiana, It may be 
that Cánaka and king Cinakyacandra are identical The island 
kingdom of Bati near the mouth of the Ganges is the country of 
` Bhati of the Ain-I-Akbari. Taranatha was born in the year 1575 A.D. 

and he completed his book in 1608, So it can be presumed that 
Taranatha was not unacquainted with the term Bhati of the Moghuls. 
One Umapati-Dhara wrote the Deopada Praéati of Vijaya-sena. These 
two Umipati-Dharas are perhaps identical, Canakyacandra perhaps 
“belonged to the Candra dynasty of Bengal. 


(4) -Bhiskara Varman 


Vincent Smith says—''Hiuen Tsang describes him (Bhaskara 
Varman) as being a Brahman by caste, but the form of his name 
indicates that he considered himself to be a Ksatriya or Rajput and it 
` would seem that the pilgrim really meant that Bháskara-Varman was 
Brahmanical Hindu in religion, He may have been a Brahma-Kgatri, 
as the Sena kings were in later times." 

The surname of “Varman” is not the sure indication for a Brah- 
mana, Bhandarkar says that the Nagara Brahmanas have got “Varman” 
as one of their surnames. He quotes the following verse from the 
Pravaradhyaya of the Nagara Brahmanas of Bombay-Guzrat in sup- 
port of his statement :— 

*datta-guptau nanda-ghogau $arma-dàásau ca varma ca] 
nigadatta-strata-bhiitan mitra-devau bhavas tatka]] 

Even now the Nagara Brahmanas affix these surnames to their names 

when they perform religious ceremonies (Judian Antiquary, 1911). 

In Cordier's Catalogue, p. 331, we find a Brahmana named Jaya- 
varman, 
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The Dates of the Cauhan Maharajas of Sambalpur f 
Atharagarh (Mahakosala) 


It is really a pity that the enlightened and educated sons of 
Sambalpur (now in Orissa and formerly in C, P.) appear to be quite in- 
different to bringing to light the hitherto neglected and forgotten 
history of the Cauhaz kings who ruled over the “Atharagarhs” of the 
Sambalpur Raj for more than three hundred years without any inter- 
ference from without, This absence of interference though more or 
less due to the wild nature of the country and its remoteness of situa- 
tion, has no doubt a peculiarity of its own, which must not be lost 
sight of. A branch of the Patna family of the Cauhan dynasty of 
Orissa, which the Indian students of history wil ever remember with 
interest as the destroyer of an ancient Indian System of a form of 
republic Government soon rose to po wer and importance extending 
its suzerainty over 18 chiefs or lords of ‘forts’ or ‘garhs’, as they are 
usually called. For want of continuous research and a keen interest in 
this matter by the sons of the soil, the preparation of the "history of the 
Cauhan kings has not yet been taken in hand. No serious attempt has 
ever been made in this direction. The reason is not yet far to seek, The 
difficulties wbich the research work among a backward and superstitious 
people naturally entails are too numerous to damp the spirit of even 
energetic workers, I have myself very bitter experiences in this 
direction, It was after repeated and untiring efforts for more than 
four years that I could secure the copies of the copper-plate grants 
of the time of Raja Chatra Sai and Raja Jait Singh. With the help 
of these two inscriptional records, I have tried to fix the dates of the 
Cauhan kings beginning with Balram Deo. I must admit that for 
want of figures giving the length of the reign of every Cauhan king, 
which the old and the first Gazetteer of Central Provinces (published 
in 1868) supplied, my task would have been too difficult. My obli- 
gations, therefore, are due to the compiler of the old Gazetteer in 
question, 

I give below the dates fixed by me in Vikrama Samvat :— 


I. Balram Deo reigns 62 years from Vikrama Samvat 1522 to 1584. 
2. Hridaya Narayan 

Deo , 33years ,, . , n 1584 to 1617, 

3. Balbhadra Sai » 30years ,, T 53 1617 to 1647, 

4. Madhukar Sai »  26years ,, j i 1647 to 1673. 
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5. Baliyar Singh »  4O years sẹ » > 1673 to 1713. 
6. Ratan Singh (This king reigned only for four months) 
7. Chatra Sai » 38years , 3 s 1713 to 1751. 


The copper-plate refers to this king. It is dated in 

Vikrama Samvat 1747. 
8. Ajit Singh » 72years ,, » s; 1751 to 1823. 
We have au authoritative record of the date of his death 

by Mr. Motte, 
9. Abhai Singh ». II years , E D 1823 to 1834. 
Io, Balbhadra Sai » 4 years ,, » 5 1834 to 1838, 
(the boy king) 
II, Jait Singh sits on the gadi in Vikrama Samvat 1838 in which 
year the copper-plate grant is dated, 

Now a few words of explanation are necessary to show that the 
dates fixed by me are much nearer the mark and can be accepted 
as fairly accurate, 

The copper-plate grant of Raja Chatra Sai is dated in the Vikrama 
year 1747 (miti miragisirza badi y Wednesday). The record is in the 
nügari character and the language used is Hindi, It confirms the grant 
of a group of 42 villages called the “Sarsiwa Biyalisi” in the Kikirda 
Pargand of the Sambalpur Raj to Dewan Udot Sait of Sarangarh for 
his military services in suppressing the dissatisfied and rebellious 
army of the king Chatra Sais own ‘capital, during his absence in 
Candarpur, The state of affairs at Sambalpur became so delicate 
and dangerous that Raja Chatra Sai had to seek shelter at Sarangarh 
with his son, Ajit Singh, and had .to spend full one year there till 
he was restored to the Gadi by the Sarangarh Dewan, Udot Sai. 

` According to the copper-plate record it is certain that Raja Chatra 
Sai was living in the Vikrama year 1747 (i, e. 1600 A.D.) We have 
already got an authoritative record in the words of Mr. Motte the 
agent of Lord Clive to Raja Ajit Singh’s court, Mr, Motte says:— 
“In the year 1763, Ajit Sing was Rajah and Deccan Roy Dewan 
(Sambalpur Gazetteer, p. 42). Ajit Singh died in the beginning of 
May 1766, not without strong suspicion of poison (p. 43.).” 

From other sources we know that Raja Ajit Singh reigned 72 
years. He died in 1766 A, D,(or Vikrama Samvat 1823) He would 
have sat on the gadi 72 years before iw, in Samvat 1751 (1823772 
1751). We already know that Raja Chatra Sai, the father of Ajit Singh, 
was on the gadi in 1747 Vikrama Samvat, Therefore the date of. 
his death may safely be accepted as 1751 Vikrama Samvat. 
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The second copper-plate is dated in the Vikrama year 1838 (Asadh 
badi 6 Tuesday). The record of this plate is also in Hindi and Nagari 
“characters, It records the grant of the Sari Pargana to Raja 
Bisvanath Sai of Sarangarh for his brave support and loyalty in 
securing the almost lost throne of Sambalpur for Kumar Jait Singh, 
who had fled to Mundala. 

From Sarangarh History (in manuscript) in the possession of the 
present Raja Bahadur of Sarangarh, I gather that references are 

made to the Sambalpur Maharajas. In it I find a mention of 
our first king Balram Deo, It runs thus;— 

"In Vikrama Samvat 1534, Dewan Ujiyar Sai was the ruler of 
Sarangarh. He reigned 18 years, During this time Maharaj 
Balaram Deo of Patri came to Sambalpur and annexed the Sarangarh 
state to the Atharagark Sambalpur Raj, Prior to this the Sarangarh 
state was under the Ratanpur Rajas”. 

Balram Deo's reign begins in 1522 Vikrama Samvat., It is quite 
possible that within 12 years (about Samvat 1534) he would have manag- 
ed to win and establish 18 forts, 

Again the “Sarangarh History" (in ms.) has:— 

"Bhikha Sai Dwan sat on the gadi of Sarangarh in the Vikrama 
Samvat 1614 and his rule lasted for 30 years", 

Balbhadra Sai the king of Sambalpnr sent for Bhikha Sai and 
asked him to take the fort of Bond. Bhikha Sai sacked the fort of 
Boud and reduced it to subjection. In recognition of his brave 
services he received a group of 12 villages called “Sohagpur Barhon' 

- as a reward. 

Qur date of Balbhadra Sai falls between Samvat 1617 and 1647 
and the above statement supports it. 

Unless some inscriptional evidence is found to the contrary, 1 
believe, the dates fixed by me may safely be accepted as correct. 

Ina future note I desire to deal with the dates of the earlier 


kings of the main house of Patna, the first and oldest seat of Canhan 
Maharajas of Mahakosala. 


L, P, PANDEYA 


Yatthi in the Mahavamsa 


. In the’ Mahivamsa (English translation, P, T, S. p. 78), Yatthz is 

` translated as “stem.” Here, however, Yatth? means "necklace," 

This meaning of Yattiiz ( = Vagtz) wil be clear by a reference 

to the Kautiliya Arthaéüstra, Mysore, 2nd ed., p. 76, where the varie- 

ties of necklace have been mentioned, In Apte's Dictionary also, 

Vasti means a “necklace,” I may 'point out that this signification 

of Yagtz will fit in with the various Pali passages where the word has 

` been used,.and will give a better sense, For clearing up what I mean 

-to state, Iam giving a translation of the relevant verses along with 

that of Prof. Geiger. lt should be borne in mind that the verses 
speak of miraculous happenings. : ° f 

Chapter XI, $loka 10—At, the foot of the Chita mountain 

— there appeared (jata) three cane-like necklaces of the size 

of a chariot whip, [Tr. At the foot of the Chata-mountain 

there grew up three bamboo-stems, in girth even as a. wagg- 

on-pole]. 2 I f 

Chapter XI, Sloka 11—0Of them, one was a creeper-like necklace 

of silver colour with. leaves of. golden colour.:.[Tr. One of 


them, ‘the creeper-stem’ shone like silver.; on this might be 
seen delightful creepers gleaming with a golden colour], 

` Sloka 12—One was a flower-nécklace- (Kusuma yatthi 2 common- 
ly called Puspahiva=a string made up of golden flowers), 
of which the. flowers are of various colours, [Tr, But one 
was the ‘flower-stem, on this again. might be seen delight: 
ful creepers gleaming with a golden colour]. 

.Sloka 13—One' was. a bird-necklace . (i.s. a necklace formed by 
a string of birds. made of gold or other precious 
metals) in which there were many birds and beasts (i.e. 
made of gold or other valuable things) (which were so 

. beautifully executed that they appeared) as if they were 
living. [Tr. And last, one was the ‘bird-stem’ whereon 
might be- seen numbers of birds and beasts of many (kinds) 
and of many colours, as if living]. . 

` sloka 22—T hese three high class jewels and the three necklaces 
meant for decorating chariot, [Tr, the . three kinds of pre- 
cious stones, and the three stems (like) waggon-poles]. 


N, B, — The portions within simple brackets are my explanatory notes, 
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Vaivarttika-sangha 


In the THQ. vol. VI, no, 1, pp. 51, 54,57, Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya 
has. made a remark about the word ‘Vaivarttika’ used in the newly 
discovered copper-plate grant from Tippera, which records the gift of 
a piece of land to a Buddhist Sangha in. 506 A.C, The remark’ cannot 
be substantiated. He writes, “The Vaivarttika Sangha of the 
Mahiyana is for the first time mentioned in this plate alone and we 
are quite unaole to trace it in-the Buddhist works.” “The name seems I 
to have reference to the doctrine of vara (Illusion), which found so 
much currency in post-Sankara Vedantism, but the term is never 
used'in Buddhist philosophy as far as we know." 

It- is certainly a very bold statement, made by Mr. Bhatta- 
charya ‘without a thorough search for the term in the Buddhist 
works, In the well-known Mahivyutpatti, he could have found 
words like avazvartta-cakra and avaivarto nütuo samüdhih, not. to 
speak of such important Buddhist works as the Saddkarmapundarika, - 
Siksisamuccaya and. Daésabhümikasutra, We often find mention 
of “avaivartika-bodhisativa” and “quatvartika-bhiksusangha,.” The 
term ‘avaivartika’ means a “non-receding” ie. a condition from which 
a Bodhisattva or the members of a Buddhist order can never fall 
down, The Tibetan Synonym of the word is hgyur-Damed-pa (with- 
out change . ) and phir-mildog-pa (without fall or cause to return), 
The eighth "bhümi, where an adept has.no chance of a fall is called 
. Acala or Avatdartika-bhtimi, So the word in the inscription. should 
be Avaivartiba and not Vaivartika and hence no speculation need 
be made about the existence of a Vivarta sect. Taking the term as 
avaivartika, iné s should be translated thus: The gift is for accept- 
ance by the order of monks who are firm [lit, unchanging] Mahayan- 
ists—an order formed by the &cárya (Sántideva). l 


N. DUTT 


: The Cintamani and Cudamani-kavyas 
One of the inscriptions at Sravana-Belgola (Epigraphia Carnatica 
vol 2, no, 67, p. 23 ff. in Ist edition; no. 54, p. 82 ff, in 2nd edi- 
tion; see also Epigraphica Indica, IIT, 184 ff.) which is incised on a 
pillar in the Par$vanàtha-basti, gives the succession-list of the Jaina 
. pontiffs of the Aruügulinvaya of the Nandi-gana of the Dravida- 
. saügha. This list includes the names of many gurus like Akalañka, 
Vidyananda, Indranandin, Candrakirti, Day apala, Srivijaya and Vadi- . 
raja whose works are famous. in Jaina literature’; and the late Prof, 
 Hultzsch published an article in ZDM G., 68 (p. 695 ff.) on twenty- 
three pontiffs of this line beginning with Pugpasena I 
Lines 37-43 of the above inscription contain the following three 
stanzas l : 
dharmartha-kama-parinirvrti-cdru-cintag 
` Cintámanih prati-niketam akari yena/ 
sa stüyate sarasa-saukhya-bhuja sujatas 
Cintamanir muui-vrgà na katham janena[/ 
Cilamayih kavinam Cilamani-nama-sevya-kavya-kavih/ 
Srivardha-deva eva hi krta-punyah kavyam ahartum[/ 
ya evam upa-Slokito Dandina// . . 
Jahnoh kanyam jatagrena babhara Parameévarab/ 
Srivardha-deva sandhatse jihvagrena Sarasvatim// 


in praise of the guru Cintamani, author of the C7zmdimani-kivya, and 
Srivardha-deva, author of the Cūdāmaņi-kīvya' who was extolled 
by Dandin, These two works have not come down to us, But the 
. Ciutimané is. teferred to in the following verse— 
stheyad Odeyadevena Vadibhaharina krtah/ 
Gadya-cintamanir loke Cintamanir ivaparah// 
at the end of the Gadya-cintimani, in which the author Odeyadeva Vadi- 
bhasimha has said that his Gadya-cintamani is like another Cintamani, 
This Odeyadeva Vadibhasimha, who is the author of the Ksatractda- 
mant ‘also, was, as I have shown elsewhere (/BBRAS, vol. 3, 1927, 
p. 156 f£), identical with Srivijaya Odeyadeva Vadibhasimha who 
was a pontiff in the above-mentioned Aruügulinvaya in about 1000 
AD: He was thus successor of the gurus Cintamani and Srivardha- 
deva ; and hence there can be no doubt that he was acquainted with 
the kavyas Cintamani and Cüdümanz written by his predecessors, 
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and that he deliberatety named his books Gadya-cintamapi and Ksatra- 
cüdámani in order to recall these two books to the mind of his 
` readers, 

His above-cited verse stheyid Odeyadevena...makes it clear that 
he had a very favourable opinion of his own book in comparison with 
the Cintamani, and that the two books dealt with the same subject. 
One can hence conclude that the Cistimant-kavya was, like the Gadya- 
cintimant, concerned with the story of Jivaka or Jivandhara (but was, 
unlike the latter, written in verse); and this conclusion is confirmed 
by the fact that the Tamil) book too named Cintimap or Jivaka- 
cintamant (written in c. 1000 A.D.) deals likewise with the story of 
Jivandhara or Jivaka. 

It is much more difficult to form any conclusion about the subject- 
matter of the Ctdamani-kivya. The Tamil kavya of that name 
written by Tolàmoli-deva (c. 900 A.D P) is concerned with the story of 
Tivitta-kumara, son of Payäpati [Prajapati] and younger brother of 
Vijaya, while the Ksa/ra-ctidimani of Vadibhasimha which is written 
in verse deals again (like the Gadya-cintimani of the same author 
which is in prose) with the story of Jivandhara, It has further been 
pointed out by Mr. R. Narasimhachar (Karnataka-kavi-carite, 1, 2, 
p. 7ff.) that Indranandin in his Szw/avaiara, Bhattákalaüka in his 
Karnataka-5abdanu$asana (A.D. 1604) and Dévacandra in his “Rijivali- 
kathe (A.D, 1838) mention a commentary named Cüdamamé on the 
Tattvürthasütra ; 

The last-mentioned book, however, was written in Kannada and its 
author was known as Tembuliir-dcarya, that is, the teacher of Tembu- 
lüru. Nevertheless Mr. Narasimhachar at first identified (l, c.) this 
"Tembulür-ücárya with Srivardhadeva and the Cüdamaemi commentary 
with the Cadamani-kavya mentioned in the inscription. Recently, 
however, he has abandoned this opinion (of, cit., III, Kannada introd., 
p. Ixxxvi) and now identifies the Cudamanz-kivya of the inscription 
with the Tamil kavya of that name, and its author Tolamolideva 
with Srivardhadeva, ` 

This view seems to me to be untenable. For, in the first place, 
there is not the least reason to suppose that Tolamolideva, author 
of the Tamil work, was known also as Srivardhadeva, Secondly, as I 
have pointed out elsewhere, the other works named in the above- 
mentioned Sravana-Belgola inscription, namely, Swati-8ateka, Nava- 
stotra, Srutabindu and Rüjpasiddhi are all written in Sanskrit as also 
are the works (Praziglhà&alpe, Jvilinikalpa, Tattvarthasütrauyük kya, 
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, Gadyacintimani, Ksatractidamani, Vasodharacarita, Pirsvanithacarita 


etc.) written by Indranandin, Srivijaya, Vadiraja and other gurus 
named in the inscription,. Hence there. cari be no doubt that the 
Cüdamani-küvya too was written in Sanskrit for, it is not -conceiv- 


able that this one work only was written in Kannada or Tamil and 


all the others written in Sanskrit 


u 


Mr. Narasimhachar's identification of Srivardhadeva's Cüdamami- ` 


kāvyæ with Tolàmolideva's Tamil work of that name does not there- 


fore seem to be well founded, Nor for the rest, are there any grounds ` 


for determining whether Srivardhadeva's book was, like the Tamil 
work of that name, concerned with the story of Tivitta-kumiara, 
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SADHANAMALA, vol. II, pp. 343-634+clxxiii with plates, by 
Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, M.A, PH. D. 
The present volume which forms the Tome XLI of the Gaekwad' 


Oriental Series, contains the remaining Sadsanas, 142 in number 


(nos. 171-312). Dr. Bhattacharyya is to be congratulated. on the 


successful. : completion of his edition -of the Sadhanamala. Most | 


of these: Sidhanas are lying scattered in Tibetan translation in the 


. . Bstan hgyur and the worth of the edition would have been certainly 


` enhanced if they had been compared for settling the text. But 
still our indebtedness to the editor is not minimised in the least 
for he is doing the work of a pioneer in this field The greatest 


. importance of these texts is iconographical and ritualistic, Dr. Bhatta- - 


charyya in his Indian Buddhist Iconography has done justice. - 
to the iconographical aspect of the work, but the ritualistic aspect ' 


still remains to be studied 

In a learned: introduction the editor bas discussed some of the 
most important problems of Buddhist Tantras bearing on the present 
text, This introduction deals. with :: x. Magic in ancient India in 
which he finds the -origin of the Tantras; 2. Tantras in which he 


gives a general description of the Hindu and Buddhist Tantras ; ` I 


3. Origin and development of Vajrayana;. 4. Chronology of the Vajra- 
` yana ; 5. Leading tenets of Vajrayana; 6.. Aims and objects of the 
Tantras ; 7, Authors of the Sadhanas ; 8, Vajrayana deities ; 9, Icono 
graphy, Our remarks will be. confined to the most important of these 
sections viz. 3,4 and 7, which deal with the history of the Vajrayana. 


It is not true to say (p. vi) that Buddha gave instruction on Mudra, 


‘Mandala and Tantra, The oldest images of Buddha, of course, repre- 
sent him with Mudra but they go back only to the rst and 2nd centuries 
‘A.D, There is nothing to support the statement that Buddha incorporated 


Tantric-practices (p. xvii) into his system of religion, There is no work . 
on dAürawis translated into Chinese “early at the beginning of the 


- Christian era", The oldest translation of something like a dharani, 
which I know of, belongs to the beginning of the 3rd century “AD, 
(Nanjio, Catalogue 478 “Sūtra on the spiritual mantra for keeping 


the house-safe"— GpAa&üntidhüraisütra), The name ofthe translator. 
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is lost. Another dhirani is said to have been translated between 
223'and 253 A.D. by an Indo-Scythian monk, Tche Kien (Nanjio; 
no, 355 Anantamukha-sidhakadhirani?), But there is an interval 
' of roo years between these two translations and the translation 
of dhirapis, which took place towards the end of the 4th century 
A. D. Both the translations are registered for the first time in the cata- 
logues of the 6th century A.D. and thereforc doubts can ba easily 
_ raised about their authenticity, It can be, however, safely asserted that 
` the genuine translations of dAaremis go back to the erid of the. 4th and 
the beginning of the sth century A. D. It may be pointed out in 
this’ connection that the chapter on dharani in the Lahkavatirastitra 
. is not found in its first Chinese translation made by Gunabhadra in 
.443 A.D. but occurs only in its later Chinese translations, 

Some interpretations of the Vajrayana doctrines given in § 3 can- 
not be naively accepted at the present state of our knowledge about 
‘Vajrayana, On p. xxii Dr. Bhattacharyya says—“Vajrayanists went 
beyond due limits in their spite against the strict rules of morality, 
and they violated all of them and plunged headlong into the worst 
immorality and sin", This conclusion is based on a literal interpreta- 
tion of some of the verses of the Praftiopiyavinifcayasiddht of Anaüga- 
vajra, edited by Dr. Bhattacharyya himself. The verses in question. 
are the following : 


प्रज्ञापारमिता er सबंथा सुत्तिकांखिभिः। : 
परमाथ स्थिता शद्धा संहत्या तनुधारिणी ॥ २२ 
f ललनारपमास्थाय wad व व्यवस्थिता । 
अ ae अतोऽयं वजुनाथेन परोक्ता STETERIT ॥- २३ 
राह्मणादिकुलोत्पत्नां सुद्रां वै अन्यजोङ्गवां । 
` दुःशोलां परर भावयां ?] च faat विकला तथा t २४ 
जनयितीं सारं च खपुतों भागिनेयिकां | 
कामयन्‌ तत्तयोगेन erg सिध्येत साधकः ॥ २४ [p. 22]. 
Dr. Bhattacharyya translates it as, “without Prajfüparamità emancipa- 
tion is not possible, and Prajñaparamitë resides in every woman. 
Emancipation can only be obtained by coming in contact with any 
woman, whether of low origin and high, or whether mother, or sister, or 


other near relations," 

It is not unknown to Dr. Bhattacharyya that every mysticism is 
garbed in language which is also mystic, and even many verses 
of the Prajfiopayaviniicayasiddhi are unintelligible if interpreted literal- 
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ly, Every mystic school has got its traditions, of which only the 
teachers (gurus) are in possession of the secret. But a critical observer 
cannot remain satisfied with the explanation of a modern teacher 
of the sect (and it is also difficult to find one in. Nepal who is ready ` 
to divulge the secret to an outsider). The next alternative is to fall back 
on the literature of the sect. But our knowledge of the Vajrayana 
is too limited to give us free scope in elucidating its doctrines. How- 
ever the Hevajratantra, a work of canonical importance to the Vajra- 
yanists and older than 693 A.D. according to Dr, Bhattacharyya him- 
self (p. xlxiii), contains many a clue to the interpretation of the Vajra- 
yana doctrines, Let us try to see how the terms ललना, मुद्रा, etc, on 
which the intepretation of the verses depend, are explained in this 
Tantra, In the very opening chapter of the text called Vajrakulapatala 
` we find a description of the 32 #idis (arteries) of which three are the 
. principal viz,, Jaana, rasana, and avadhiti, corresponding to the ida, 
Pitigala and susumna of the Hindu Hathayogins. The nature of these 
three sádis is further defined in the same chapter as 


ललना प्रज्ञाखभावेन रसनोपायसंस्थिता | 
अवधूती मध्यदेशे तुं याह्मयाइकवञ्जि ता ॥ 
The nature of /a/anii is, therefore, Prajfia and this Prajha becomes an 
active force when /a/and is purified, I think it is in this light that we 
have to interpret the first two of the verses quoted where Prajüzpüra- 
titi is said to be existing in the forms of Jalan (lalanzrüpam asthaya. ) 
. What is then Brülmanüdikulotpanni mudrs ? Dr, Bhattacharyya knows 
(p. Ix) that there are five ¿sulas (families) representing. the five dhyäni | 
Buddhas Aksobhya, Vairocana, Amitabha, Ratna-sambhava and 
Amoghasiddhi. For further explanation we have to refer to the 5th 
chapter, Tattvapatala, of the Hevajratantra where the: five mudris 


Dombi, Natt, Rajaki, Brahman: and Candalt are said to be belonging 
to the five kulas 


मुद्रा Tapas कष्यते मीचहेतुनां । 
C" मुद्रतेऽनैनेति सुद्रा तेनाभिधीयते ॥ 
` चजु' VQ तथा कर्षं तथागत रत्नमेव च । | 
कुलानि पञ्चविषाइरुत्तमानि सहाप ॥ 
ay डोस्वि भवेत्‌ मुद्रा पशचन्नटी qua च । 
कर्सरजकी समाख्याता ब्राह्मणौ च तथागता ॥ 
रवचण्डाली ज्ञात (2) qaga: विनिखिता: to... 
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कुलानां पञ्चभूतानां पञ्चखान्वखरूपियां i 
qal गम्यतेऽनेनेतिः कुलमित्यभिधीयते | 


It follows from ‘this that the, five mudras originating from the Zrn/as 
beginning with Brahmana (Brahmanidikulodbhitim) are respectively 
Brihmant=Tathigata, Candili=Ratna, Domi Vajra, Rajakia 
Karma, and Nati=Padma.‘What is Mudra? Mudra is explained in the 
same chapter of the Mevajra as करस्मीटो alax अ'गुल्या मोटनं तथा ”: these 
are, therefore, different gestures of the fingers by which the Yogin 
pretends to evoke the Vajra ie, Prana (Vajram mudrate anena...) 
Mudra is therefore not a woman, 

The same chapter of the Hevajra explains, the different words 
smifirit etc, thus I 


जननी AUS प्रजा जनयति यस्माञ्जगञ्ञजं । 
भगिनीति तथा प्रज्ञा विभागं दर्शवेद यतः ।...... 
गुणस दुहणा प्रज्ञा दुहिता च निगद्यते ॥2 


‘1 The Chinese translation of these verses may be compared, be- 
cause it is explanatory-( Tokyo ed, XXVII 3, p. 682). "The mudras are of 
five classes and they will be now described for the cause of emancipa- 
tion (zob9a). They are called mara because they are the secret of the 
vajra. Vajra, Padma, Karma, Tathagata, and Ratna, these are the 
five classes (of mmudrā} Vajra is nu-n (Dombi) mudrā, Padma is 
the dancing girl (=nati) mudra, karma is the mistress of dyeing (— . 
‘vajaki) mudra, Tathagata is the pure woman (Brahmani) and Ratna 
` is the chen-na-li (7.2, candali) ‘mudra. The five classes of mudra are 
` thus determined......They are of five classes as they form the very 
nature of the five skandhas (?) They are ‘called classes (kula, ch 
pw) because the bodies (kiya) are produced from them,” 

2 The Chinese translation. (/oc cir) of the verse is as follows: “The 
great Prajñā is like mother because it gives birth to all the nature, It ` 
is like sister because it gives the insight into the division (the diversity 
of the nature)......It is like daughter because it produces all the quali- 
ties (zuma),” 

For another explanation of these terms: जनयितरी etc, see Düzürnava 
(ed. H. P. Sastri) p. 138, The midis are the seats of each of the 27 
Yogimis ; maza ca bhagint putri bhigineyt ca svasrki| bindhavi pitu- 
bhimata (? piturotmata) müzulasya tu bhüryaka[| are only the names of 
some of these yoginis 
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Therefore जनयिवो, «wt etc, are different aspects of the Prajfia which the 
Yogin is trying to awaken during the process of his Yoga. 
But [ do not want to be dogmatic. I have entered into this 
: discussion simply to point out the enormous difficulties which we have 
to face in interpreting the doctrines of the mystic schools. Their 
very oldest traditions do not allow us to attribute obscenities to their 
practices, I do not, however, pretend to say that these sects always 
preserved a: pure standard of morality and that in later times their 
followers did not indulge in license by wrong interpretation of their 
tenets. 
On pp. XXXVII-XXXIX. while discussing the Pithas of Tantric culture 
Dr, Bhattacharyya had natuarally to refer to Uddiyana. Itis regret- 
able that he still persists in placing Uddiyána in Eastern India, some- 
times in Orissa and sometimes in Assam, inspite of adverse criticisms 
(Finot, in BEFEO and Shahidullah—Zes chants mystiques, 1928, p. 22n) . 
We must note that there are two distinct ` series of names in Tibetan 
` (i) O-rgyan,.U-rgyan, O-di-ya-n* and (ü) O-di Odévzés (See Tāra- 
natha and Pag sam Jon sang), The first series of names is connected 
with Indrabhütt whereas the second series has nothing to do with him, 
The first presupposes the forms : Odiyüsa and Uddiyāna both. of which 
are found as genuine forms in the Sanskrit literature whereas the sec- 
cond falls back on 0क and Odiviŝa ie. Odra and Audrivigaya (= 
Oríssa)!, The latter is generally transcribed by the Chinese writers as 
. Wwtc?aie, Uda (the phonetic value of ZcZ'a — da) and the former some- 
. times as Wu-tcha’ng and sometimes as Yue-Zyen (ie, U-t-pana), Wu-tch- 
angis the older form and is based. on *Ü-déaug (the phonetic value of 
tcha'ng = dang) which was wrongly translated as “garden” and hence 
restored as. Udyana. Hiuen Tsang transcribes the name as 
Wa-tch’ang-na ie. U-diang-na, 1 do not know if M, Lévi has identified 
this country with Kashgarh (and Dr. Bhattacharyya does not give any 
reference) button the contrary M. Lévi has located it in the Swat 
valley (J. A.—Le catalogue géographique des Yakga, p. 105-112) as 
all the available sources of information would indicate. M. Lévi has 
adduced good grounds for this identification and it will suffice to Tépro- 
duce some of them here 
(r) Allthe Chinese sources (Fa. hien, Hiuan Tsang etc.) locate 
Uddiyàna in the Swat Valley) M, Foucher (Zcomographie Bouddhique 


I S, K. Chatterji, Origin and Development of the Bengali Lan- 
guage, p. 105 
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‘p. 141 and 148) has drawn our attention to the miniature of a Nepalese 
` ms, of the 8th, oth cent. A.D, which bears the. inscription “Vajrapani; 
of Mangakostha in Oddiyana". Mangakostha is only a different 
name of Maügalapura (Mong-kie-li of Hiuan Tsang), the chief city of., 
the Swat Valley. (3) In the-rñore ancient ‘tantras, for example, the 
Hevajratantra (7th patala) the order of the fita is as follows: 
` पीठे steer end ओड़ियानां तैव च। 
पीठं पूर्णगिरिं चैव कामऽपन्तथैव च ॥ 

So if Oddiyana be at all near any country it was certainly not 
‘near Kamarüpa but near Jalandhara, (4) In the Romakasiddhinta 
Uddiyana is enumerated along with Sindbu-Suristra (s) In the 
: Tang annals (Chavannes, Documents, p. 160) the boundaries of Uddi- 
yana (Yue-ii-yen) are given as follows: India is on the. South; - Chitral . 
is on the North-West and it is situated to the North of the Indus. 
` (6) As regards the antiquity of the form Odiyana one may refer tò 
‘an inscription of the. year 77 of the Kushan era (Lüders, List no. 62) 
which records the gift of a monk Jivaka, a native of Odiyana, No 
. authentic ‘source of ‘information of this period mentions Oda 
(i. e. Odra). ` There ‘can be, therefore, no doubt that Uddiyana is the 
same as the Swat Valley and that Oddiyana, Udiyana, Uddiyana 
O-rgyan, O-di-ya-na, U-rgyan,U-di-ya-na-and Wu-tch’ang and Yue-ti-yen 
are all different forms of the same name and are quite distinct 
from Orissa. 

Dr, Bhattacharyya may still demand satisfaction on three more 
points (i) where was then Zahor, to the royal family of which 
Santaraksita belonged? . As Indrabhiiti, the: king of Ugdiyana 
married the sister of the former at Zahor, Zahor must be in the 
proximity of Uddiyana. (ii) Where is Latkapuri of which Jalendra was 
the king? As Jalendra’s son married the sister of Indrabhüti, 
Laükapuri must be in the same zone as Uddiyana. (iii) According 
to the Tibetan sources Lui-pa was an employee of the king of Uddiyana, 
But how is this that songs attributed to him are written in Bengali ? 

Zahor is mentioned in thé Tibetan sources in connection with 
the countries which Ipdrabhüti visited after leaving Uddiyana, He 
visited the cemeteries of Béddka* country, a particular cemetery in 


1 I am not sure about the. indentification of this place with 
Videha (?) proposed by waddel. It may be very well pitu (= Bhida) 
` which Fa-hien visited just after crossing the Indus, (Cungingham, Geo- 


graphy, p, 178) 
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Kaémir and another.in Nepal aüd'last of all the cemetery called 
Lanka in Zahor (Waddel, Lamas, p. 382). . Nobody has the right to 
separate any. of these names from the context in which the mention 
: ‘of KaSmir points out beyond all doubt that the zone visited by ` Indra- 
bhüti is the borderland between KaSmir and Nepal which is not 
very far from Uddiyana. The identification of Zahor with: Mandi as 
proposed by Francke (Zwdzan Tibet, vol. II pp. 65, 89-90) is therefore ` 
quite correct, If one refers to pp. 419 ff, of. the Punjab Tribes and Castes, 
vol. I, he will be certainly surprised to see the persistence of the old be: 
liefs in the country of Santaraksita, Lankapuri is a cemetery in Zahor. 
But we have a different description of Laüküpurt in.the history of the 84 
Siddhas, where it is said that the. country has. two divisions, one is - 
f Sambhala of which Indrabhüti was the king and the other Lahapuri 
of which Jalendra was the king. (Taranath, p. 325). The Tibetan 
sources very often are confused and it is not uncommon that in them 
simple cemeteries have been converted into monasteries, (See. LH.Q., 
vol, v, p. 763 n). Leaving aside the cemetery of Lankapuri in 
Zahor it may be admitted that a certain locality in Uddiyana was - 
also called Lankapurt But: its indentification with “a place in 
Assam” as proposed by Dr. Bhattacharyya doés not satisfy even 
‘his own position as he has been obliged this time, to locate: Uddiyana 
in Assam! There are, however, indications which . justify us in 
thinking that some locality in north-western India was known as 
"-Laüka,  Jayabhadra, a translator of Cakrasambaratantra into- 
Tibetan is said to have been a man of La, also written Langa 
(Cordier, Catalogue ll, p, 42-43), Ceylon was certainly, not known 
as Lanka in this period and’ CaZraéambaratantra had probably | 
nothing to do with Ceylon. On. the contrary there are ample 
evidences to show that the culture of Sambaratantra was intimately 
connected with Sambhala country which is said to have been a 
part of Uddiy&na, Lanka of Jayabhadra, therefore, seems to have 
been the same as the "Leübipuri, of Jalendra, Hiuan Tsang | 
(Watters, II, p. 257) speaks of a country of Lang-kie-lo in the lower 
valley of the Indus, where there were 100 monasteries with 6000 
monks of both Hinayána and Mabhàyána in his time. This name 
has ‘been connected with that of the Langga tribe that still lives in 
the north of Baluchistan: This Langa tribe is distributed in different 
districts 'of the "North-west. and classed as a Jath tribe in the 
district of Dera Ghazi ‘Khan ‘where it was probably aboriginal 
-or immigrant from eastward.” (Punjab Tribes and Castes, II P. 30). 
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Considering the immigrant. nature -of this people, it is not probably 
too much to think that they once occupied districts contiguous to 
the Swat Valley further .to the north-west, and that their country 
was known as Lanka, ‘The other form of the name of the native 
place of Jayabhadra, Langa, is to be taken notice of in this connection. 

Now the .last objection about the identification of Uddiyana, 
remains to be answered. How could Lui-pa belong to Uddiyana l 
and be a Bengali at the same time. This question is rather complicated 
because it is connected with many others, The name of Lui-pa 
is in Tibetan Na-Ito-pa i.e, Matsyantrida, Though Cordier (Catalogue, 
II, p. 33) hesitates to take him to be the same as Matsyendranatha, 
he cannot adduce any plausible reason for doing so (see also, 
S. Lévi, Le Nepal, Y, p. 353, n. 4) I refrain from .discussing this 
` problem for the present as Prof. Tucci has dealt with it in a paper 
to be shortly’ published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
. of Bengal. It suffices for me to say that the mystic cult connected 
"with the name of Matsyendranatha went far beyond the limits of 
Bengaland wasin vogue in many distant parts of India There 
is therefore no wonder if his name is associated with both Uddiyana 
and Bengal. Moreover while studying the’ history of these sects 
we cannot overlook the importance of the great community which 
the Yogins from remote parts of India formed in ancient times 
- and do still form. Neither can we. overlook the fact that these 
extraordinary people coming from different parts of India still 
meet in the inaceessible shrines of the Himalaya to communicate 
their secret doctrinesto each other and thus maintain the soliderity 
of the religion of which they are the representatives 

Dr. Bhattacharyya is to be specially congratulated for sections 
$4 and 7, Chronology of Vajrayana and the authors of. the Sadhanas 
He has tried to collect available materials on the history of the 
teachers of Vajrayana and find out an acceptable chronology This 
chronology may have to be modified in the light of future researches 
but still a beginning had to be made somewhere, There 
is room for supplementation, but I refrain from it as that will exceed 
the scope ofa review. D will however content myself in pointing 
out that Asanga, the author of Sadhana no. 159 cannot be identified 
with the great teacher of Yogācāra unless it is proved that the 
complicated ritualism described in this Sadhana already originated in 
, the 4th century A.D l i 

One of the Sadhanas (no, 127), of which the importance has been, 
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recognised by Dr. Bhattacharyya himself (pp. exxxv—cxliii), -is of 
` great historical value. It is the EZajatasadhana, which is said to have 
been recovered by Arya Nagarjuna (ie. Siddha Nagarjuna, circa, 7th 
century A.D.) from the country of Bhota i.e. Tibet (g#ya-Nazar7una- 
padaih Bhotegu uddhrlam) In fact there are six sadhanas (no. 123- 
127) devoted to thé goddess Ekajatà, The description of Ekajatà,- 
as given in these sáZZanas, closely agree with that of Mabicinakrama- 
tava in Sadkhanas 100 and ror, A comparison of these two goddesses 
show that they are essentially identical, the orily difference being in: 
the bya mantras, in the case of Mahicinakramatiri it is composed 
of three letters (Zrya£gas& vidya: om brim hum, cf, Sadhana no IOI) 
whereas in case of Ekajati it is sometimes composed of 4 letters 
(om krim trim hum, cf, Sadhanas 123, 125, 126 127 and as rm trim 
‘hum phat in Sadhana 124) and sometimes of 5 (am krim trim hum 
- phat, cf. Sadhana 124) 

Corresponding to these goddesses we find in the Hindu pantheon 
not only Tara, as supposed by Dr,. Bhattacaryya, but also Ugratara, 
(of whom the worship was introduced by Vasistha and hence the 
same as Mahacinatira), Ekajata and Mahinilisarasvati, The dhyüna 
of Tara quoted by Dr. Bhartacharyya on p. cxxxix is the same as 
that of Nilasarasvati, as stated in the Phetkivt Tantra (See Tantra&üra | 
pp. 514f.), Further it should be noticed that in Sadhana ror it is 
said that Cinatara is to be worshipped in 

vafer? श्मशाने वा शून्यागारे च सत्वंदा । 

aae: साधयेद योगी विद्यां तिभवमोचणीं ॥ 
In Sadhana 123 it is said that the Yogi should meditate on Ekajata 
in solitude, cremation ground, and street corners ( विजने घनश्मशानचलरादौ ) 
The same is true about. Nilasarasvati. In Tantraiira (p. 506 quot- 
ing from the Phetkart Tantra) practically the same verse as found 
in Sadhana p. IOI is quoted with the interpolation ot two lines: | 

ws एककलिङ्ग श्मशाने वा शन्धागारे wT d 

[ शवस्थोपरि ge वा. जले वा करपूरिते ॥ 

संग्रामभूमी योगी वा स्थाने वा विजने बने । ] 

aaa: साधयेद यीगी विद्यां विसुवनेशुरों ॥ 

The -Tanirasira quotes from a number of authorities to explain 
the difference between the goddesses described before, Nilasarasvati 
is सन्वभाषामयौ शद्धा uespendeenmdt (JVUafamira) She isa Paticakgart-vidyd ; 
she is Ekajatà while she is separatad from Zara (ie. the pranava) ; 
- she is Nilasarasvati while in unison with Tara ; and she is Ugratara 
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while she is a védya of three letters. The presiding goddess of 
other vidyas is E£ajatà because Ekajata is her very nature.! 

It is therefore evident that the Hindu Tantras considered 
Ekajata, Nilasarasvati and Ugratéra as different aspects of the same . 
goddess, Buddhist Tantras do not speak of Nilasarasvati but 
mention Makicinakramatira instead, Both. E£ajata and MaAacina- 
bramatürü are of foreign importation, The Hinda Tantras all have 
preserved this tradition, The hints of this is already given in the 
verse quoted ahove from the Nulatantra where Nilasarasrati is called 
Sarvabhisimayi, knower of all languages and Sarvümniyair namaskrth, 
worshipped in all the traditions, The story recorded in the Taratantra 
(to which attention was first drawn by H. P. Sastri—Notice of 
Skt. Mss, 2nd fasc. vol, I, 3, p. xxxii, & 152) describes how Vasistha 
went to Mahdcina to get instructions from Buddha. He brought 
from there the cult known as Mahacinakramiacara which prescribes 
the worship of Mahacinatara, If there is any truth behind this 
story, it certainly reveals that the cult of Makacinatara was incorporated 
into Hinduism from the Buddhist Tantras. In Nepal Nilatara and 
Ugratara are worshipped both by the Buddhists and the Hindus. 
: Both the traditions, Hindu and Buddhist, thus agree in pointing 
out to the foreign origin of the goddess; known as Mahacinatari 
and Ekajaté in Buddhist Tantras, and as Matactuatira, Ekajald, 
Ugratira and Nilasarasvati etc, in Hinduism, Siddha Nagarjuna 
and Vasistha play. the same róle in importing the cult either ` 
from Bhota or Mahicina (countries which may be considerd identical), 
The name of Siddha Nagarjuna seems to have been repugnant to the 
Hindus as being a typically Buddhist one and this is why it 
was probably replaced by that of Vasistta, 

The description of Tara or Nilasarasvati as aksobhya devinrdhanya 
"having Akgobhya on her head," as supposed by Dr. Bhattacharyya, 
confirms the Buddhist origin of the deity. The identity of 
Aksobhya and Mahesa as suggested in the Todala Tantra (cxvxviii) 
is probably a late one. I will quote another text from the Hindu 
sources which gives a similar description of Aksobhya, and points out 
the foreign origin ‘of Nilasarasvati. In the sth chapter of the 
Sammoha Tantra (called Aksobhyatürasamvüda), preserved in 


I Cf, Taniraiira, p. 506; एषा ware. तईवाह--पत्चाचरी एकजटा 
ताराभावे महेशुरी ताराद्या तु भवेद्दोवि ग्रीमब्रौलसरखती॥ उग्रतारा वरी च महानीलसरस्वती | 
. सम्पासां बिद्यामां एकजटव दैवता प्रहतिलात्‌ i 
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the Darbar Library, Nepal ( see H, P, Sastrt, Catalogue of the Darbar 
Library IT, p. 183) we find the otigin of Nilasarasvatt described 
in á corrupt Sanskrit as follows go 


(fol. 31a) ब्रक्मणों वचनं x ला प्रजहासत ASA | 
I शशुष्वावहितो विप्र भहानीलसरखतीं ॥ -३ 
यसा प्रसादामालभ्य Teer वदिष्यति i 
AA: VARS तु चोलनासा मादः ॥ ४ - 
तव sr खयं देवी माता नौलोगरतारा। ` 
Vaf व काले तु AT शङ्गपरायण ॥ ४ 
Cd जाप्य' समासाय' figi च ततः fara: i 
भमोर्डवक्षान्रिसल तैज़ोराशि विनिछत ॥ ६ 
v चोले निपत्यैव नौलवर्णभिवत्‌ पुरा i : 
छूदस्य rect ऋषिरेक महोतर ॥ ७ ह 
(fol. 377) अचोभ्य नाम चाम्रित्य सुनिवेशधर; शिव। 
: बैनादी जप्यते यातु सक्च ऋषिरीरिता (2) ॥ ८ 
. विश्वव्यापक तोये तु चीनदेशे खयं fag । 
` आकारोपरिटाकारलयोपरि च इंक्षति ॥ < 
कूचेबीजखरूपा सा प्रत्याली दपदाभवत्‌ | 
. सहोग्रतारा सञ्जाता चित्प्रभा श्रीमहांकला ॥ १० 


The Mahe$vara. said to Brahma ‘Hear from me about Mahanila- 
sarasvati with attention, It is through her favour that you will 
narrate the four Vedas, There is a lake called Cola on the western 

` side of the Metu, The mother, goddess Nilogratara, herself was 
born there,........... the light issuing from my upper eye fell into 
the lake Cola and took a blue colour, There was a sace called 
Aksobhya, who was Siva himself in the form of a muni, on the 
northern side of the Meru. It-was he who meditated first on the 
goddess (?), who was Pārvatī herself reincarnating in.Ctinade$a at the 
time of the great deluge.....,......". : 
According to this legend Nilasarasvati, also called Mahogratara, 


was born,in a lake called Cola, on the western side of the Meru, ` I 


which was included in the Cinade$a. Her vidya is composed of three 
letters, 2 ta (probably a mistake for Za) and hum i. e. om trim hum 

It is idle to try to find out a precise piece of geographical information 
here, but it may be suggested that cola is probably to be connected 
with the. common word for lake, ful, ol, which is found with names: 
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of so many lakes to the west and north of Tien shan, ie, in the 
` pure Mongolian zone. 

Before concluding this review I should point out that sweeping 
statements like—“throughout the length and breadth of this country 
people are steeped in superstition”, “the magicians....... «are making 
capital out of the reputation of Tantrism......because the Indian 
people are very superstitious” (p. xiii, “the attractive practices 
enjoined in the Tantras, combined with the scandalously superstitious 
nature of the Indian people proved very lucrative fór the unscrupulous 
priests......" and to say in an appreciative tone that "the Muhamma- 
dans......with one stroke of their sword purged India: for good of 
these horrible priests of immorality and lawlessness by killing every 
monk they could meet on the streets...” etc, are statements 
which are absolutely out of place in a book like this which is 
neither meant for any propaganda nor is. a dharmasistra. 


P, C. BAGCHI 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE HINDU 
REVENUE SYSTEM, by U.N. Ghosal, M.A., PH.D., published by 
the University of Calcutta, 1929. 


The book embodies the results of a critical study of the origin and 
evolution of the revenue system in ancient India. The sources upon 
which the-author has principally relied for working out the system, if 
it is permissible to use appellations with reference to the revenue 
administration under the Hindu regime, are by no means obscure to 
the serious students of Indology; but to the present author the 
credit is due for having rationalised an otherwise bewildering mass 
of relevant data, The Smrtis and the ArthaSastra of Kautillya which 
admittedly constitute the corner-stone upon which the edifice of the 
treatise under review has been built, have no less attracted Orienta- 
lists than these have baffled them by the dazzling brilliance of a vast 
store of economico-political concepts supposed to have been kept in a 
mystic haze by some apparent incongruity here and some thought 
gaps there, All these have been frequently responsible for taking 
the minds of scholars ástray especially when in their overzeal to find 
out a system, the latter lay their hands on the subject with some 
pre-conceived notions of modernity which more o'.en impedes than 
helps the task of viewing the subject in its’ proper perspective, This. 
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perhaps explains the curious phenomenon that while one scholar 
found the financial system of Kautillya to be pronouncedly dictated by 
the principles of War Economy, another declared it to be anticipating 
a full-fledged Socialistic Scheme 

It is a relief that the book of Dr. Ghosal does not savour of such: 
advocacy except in. a few places, specially the final chapter entitled 
“A Concluding Estimate.” For the rest. it contains an admirable 
analysis of the financial structure of ancient India from the remotest 
antiquity till the advent of the Muhammadan Era. The analysis has 
been rendered thoroughly intelligible by proper co-relation of events 
to their subsequent developments, and the chronological arrangement 
retained by the author even in topical discourses has consi- 
derably enhanced the historical importance of the book, The 
volume consists of four parts of which the ‘first deals with the period 
of the Vedic Samhitàs andthe Brahmanas, The author has attempt- 
ed to show that the rudiments of the improved type of financial 
arrangements prevalent in later times may be traced to this period, 
The line of argument followed in this section is, on the admission 
of the author himself, not very conclusive for meagreness of relevant 
‘information. This may, however, be taken for an introduction to the 
most important portion of the book, viz, the second part in which ` 
it has been sought to trace the evolution of a revenue system on 
the basis of materials gathered in the literature of the Artha4astra, Niti- 
Sastra, Smrtis, Epics and Puranas, the Smrti Commentaries and Digests, 
Here it has been sought, after a preliminary consideration of the 
ideas of the authorities concerned regarding the general character 
of Public Finance and the methods and principles of Taxation, to 
. arrange the sources of public revenue roughly in accordance with the 
Scheme of classification in the Arthasastra, To this have been added 
supplementary chapters on the topics of emergency revenue, untax- 
able classes and the taxable minimum as well as revenue administra- 
tion, while a brief account of the important branch of Public Ex- 
penditure has been given in the form of an Appendix. Referring to 
the general character .of Public Finance the author has amply proved 
that the importance of revenue administration as a statecraft with the 
treasury as its pivot was duly recognised in ancient India but he relies 
on precarious data in making the assertion that the theory of finance 
was. sought to be. based upon a formulated science of wealth, Fur- 
ther, with regard to. the methods and principles of Taxation the 
author has exposed himself to the probable criticism of tacitly lending , 
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a support to the theory of surplus revenue so uniformly stressed by 
all the ancient authorities, In arranging the sources of revenue, 
however, the author has followed the most commendable plan, being 
strictly logical and showing unmistakable signs of his intimate know- 
ledge of the methods followed in modern treatises on Public Finance, 
In relying on the classifications contained in the ArthaSastra this inti- 
mate knowledge of' the science enabled him to make such a selection 
of the basis of division that the whole subject has been brought within 
easy grasp of even the casual reader, A caveat has been very 
aptly entered at the outset that the classification is not that of a 
scientific theorist but that of a practica! administrator showing that 
the various groups under which the revenue items are arranged refer 
only to convenient jurisdictions or centres of collection Among 
the supplementary chapters of the section, that devoted to Public 
Expenditure is not very illuminating and is left out of all proportion 
to the- corresponding: subject of the revenue receipts of the 
State, 

In the third part of the book an attempt has been made to ` 
reconstruct, mainly with the aid of contemporary inscriptions, the 
revenue history of Northern India during a period of neatly fifteen 
centuries intervening . between the rise of the Maurya Empire 
and the Muhammadan conquest, The author has left out the 
discussion of the revenue systems prevalent in the Deccan and 
Southern India for the sake of practical convenience, as the records 
of the South are collectively very large in extent, far exceeding those 
of the North, This, however, has considerably detracted from the 
value of the book as a general historical survey of Indian revenues 
irrespective of the question whether the amplitude of materials for the 
latter would justify. their consideration independently in a separate 
treatise. ` In the concluding part of the book it has been attempted 

to quote the author himself, to sum upin the light of the foregoing 
survey of historical data as well as the accounts of the historical 
‘works, the leading characteristics and tendencies of the Hindu System 
and above all to indicate its rightful place in relation to other systems 
of ancient and medizval times. The plan of this part transcends 
the bounds of an objective analysis, properly so-called, and many 
in all probability land him in a sea of controversial issues, The 
arguments adduced by the author in favour of his view-point are in 
the main well balanced but he would have been better appreciated 
if he had refrained from making an attempt to minimise such aspects 
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of the ancient revenue system as imparts to it an arbitrary character 
such as is commonly associated with Feudalism. 


J. N. SEN GUPTA 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF ASSAMESE MANU- 
SCRIPTS by Hemchandra Goswami, published by the University of 
Calcutta on behalf of the Government of Assam, pp. xxxvi+274. 

The publication of this volume has removed a long-felt. want. 
In Bengal! there are several institutions which have taken up the 
work of collecting Bengali and Sanskrit Mss, such as the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, and the Calcutta 
University, They have also published descriptive catalogues of 
works: preserved in the libraries of. these institutions. In Assam 
no enterorise of this nature had been undertaken before, and so ह 
the publication of the present volume has removed a want which 
was very keenly felt by the literary public. The book will be 
useful not only to the people of Assam, but to the people of Bengal. 
as well There wasa time when the distinction between Bengali 
and Assamese was not.so marked as it is now, and in old texts we 
generally find thé same forms used in both the languages, Besides 
works of Bengal had found their way into Assam (vide Nos 
46, and 65, Part. I) and some poets of Assam were favourite with 
the people of Bengal (vide No. 142, Part D. There was, therefore 
an exchange of thoughts between the two countries, in consequence of 
which we find the aphorisms of Dak current in both the countries 
„in slightly modified forms. The Ramayana of Hrdayananda alias 
Ananta was so widely known in Bengal that it is now: claimed as a 

Bengali book, It is not less interesting that a Sanskrit work with 
Bengali interpretations has been included in the collection of K, A 
Samiti (vide No, rr, Part II). Moreover, Vaisnavism brought about 
the revival of literature both in Bengal and Assam at about the same 
time, -It is interesting to note from a religious point of view how 
the spirit of the new doctrine had inspired the people of these two 
countries situated so close to each other, each of which had contri- 
' buted to the culture of the other in more than one way 

The volume under review : contains ` the description of 156 
` Assamese and 77 Sanskrit Mss. written on a variety of subjects. 
: The editor has taken due care to bring forth many new facts 
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concerning the author and their works, and the summary of the 
contents of each book is a useful feature of the compilation. 
The enterprise isa good beginning, and we congratulate the Govern- 
ment of Assam on the publication of' this volume for the advacement 
f of knowledge 
MANINDRA Moran BOSE 
HINDU ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS. by "V. R. 
Ramchandra Dikshitar, M,A,, Lecturer in Indian History, University 
of Madras (being No. IV of the Madras Historical Series IV ); 


Demy 8vo. xxv-F401pp. with.an introduction by Dr. S. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyangar, M.A,, PH, D., of the Madras University 


In the seven chapters of this volume of nearly 400 pages we: 
have an account of.the Hindu administrative Institutions The 
author begins with an examination of the concept of Dandaniti 
and discusses the Hindu theories about the origin .of state and 
.' society,’ Hë then gives us an account of kingship in ancient India, 
.itsfunctions and duties and the limitations on the king's absolute 
authority, Next he proceeds to the machinery of administration 
and discusses the true nature of the Sabha, Samiti and Parigat. In 
` the fourth. chapter we have a detailed account of Fiscal Administra- 
.tion in Hindu India and this is followed by illuminating chapters 
“on the administration of justice, military. organisation and local 
„administration ope 
On the whole, this handy volume is well-written and gives a 
' tolerably fair account of the. administrative system of Hindu India. 

Though not written from, the historical point of view, the author 
'takes:time and space into consideration and. arranges his evidences 
with due deference to chronology. With the advantage of having 
. had a number of writers on Hindu Polity, he examines the views of 
many: such writers, न * 

The value of the book would have been enhanced, if the author 
had but utilised the materials obtainable from the innumerable 
inscriptions at our disposal, and marked the later tendencies 
in many regions of India. However, the book isa valuable guide for 
students or those who wish to get a fair idea of the administrative 
system in Hindu India, The author deserves our best thanks. 

N, C, BANERJEE 
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.. Select. Contents: of Oriental Journals 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
vol. XI, pt. iv 


AMARESWAR THAKUR,—Progf of Possession under the Smrtis, The 
views of various Smrti texts as regards the conditions under which 
thé possession of property can be a proof of right have been dis- 
cussed here showing that the Hindu “system of law .does not 
suffer by comparison and may be placed side by side with any 
system of law in the world." 

R, SHAMASASTRI,— Dravidian Culture. 

R. V. JAHAGIRDAR.—Kanarese Influence on old Marathi. with special 
reference to Jitinesvari 


` 


Eastern Buddhist, vol. V, nos, 2-3, April, 1930 


D. T. SUZUKI.—Passivity in the Buddhist Life. The object of this 
paper is to establish that "all religious experience is psychologi- 
cally closely connected with the feeling of possibility," the state : 
of passivity being explained as “resignation or self-surrender.” - The 
author has taken pains to show that in Buddhism also, whether 
eátly or late, there is a note of passivity, though "'superficially," 
he admits “passivity does not seem to be compatible with the 

` intellectual tendency of Buddhism, which strongly emphasises the 
spirit of self-reliance.” He has dealt with the doctrine of Karma, ` 
conception of Soul, the Reality beyond Self, Ignorance, Pure Land 
and Buddhism and such other important topics with a view to 
tracé in them a passive tendency. But his expositions and argu- 
ments instead of proving his contention go the other way and 
show that a distinct characterisitc of Buddhism is its great 
emphasis on moral and intellectual exertion, It is only in the 
doctrines of Sukhávati Sect of the Buddhists that passivity is 
distinctly noticeable, The paper is replete with much information 
relating to Buddhist doctrines, . _ I 

GEMMYO ONO.—On the Pure Land Doctorine of Tz'u-Min, Tru-min 
was in India (704-716) and developed a firm faith in Amitabha, 
. and took up the propagation of the Sukhavati sect.as a mission of 
- his life, The main object of this papër is to comment on his two 
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wotks: Ching-to ts'u-pei-chi and: Hsi-fang-isan traced By the writer 

in Ting-hua temple in Korea. and ° Pelliot's collection: of! the ` 

Tun-hang Mss. preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

Short lives of Tz'u-min and his followers are included in this paper, 

HOKE IDUML—Z4e Hymn-on the Life and Vows of Samantabhadra 

(with Sanskrit text Bhadracaripranidhina) l 

An edition of the Sanskrit text’ Bhadvacaripranidhana with 

an English translation and an exhaustive introductory notice on 
the antiquity and importance of the text are given in this paper. 


Indian Antiquary, June, 1930 


. Lity DEXTER GREENE,——ature Study in the Sanskrit Poem Megha- 


Ibid., July, 1930 


GIUSEPPE Tuccl.Bhamaha and Dinnaga, By a comparison of cer 
tain logical theories alluded to in the Karya@/laikara of Bhamaha 
with some of the Buddhist Vyaya theories; it has been shown. in 
this paper that Bhámaha's views reflect chiefly the older Nyaya 
. theories of Diünàga and the author of the Vadavidhs and not of 
Dharmakirti who was posterior to Bhamaha. 


Ibid., August, 1930 


MUDALIYAR C. RASAYAGAM.— The Origin of the Pallavas. The writer 
has here put forward some arguments in defence of his theory that 
the progenitor of the-Pallava dynasty was Tondaiman llam Tirayan 

. the son of a Cola king and Naga princess of Manipallavam, and that 

: — the name Pallava given to the dynasty was matronymic indicating 

` the origin of his mother i 

K. de B. CoRDINGTON,—The culture of Mediæval India as illustrated 
l by the Ajanta Frescoes 
R, R, HALDAR, —Chitor and its Sieges. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, 1930 


GIUSEPPE TUCCL-—4 Fragment from the Pratitya-samutpada-vyakhya of 
Vasubandhu, Six leaves of a palm-leaf manuscript of this impor- 
tant Buddhist’ Sanskrit. work have been edited here for the first 
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.time, The work was already -known through its Tibetan transla- 
tion, only one-eighth .portion of which is represented by. this 
. edited fragment, ` 


T I Mahabodhi, September, 1930 
NARENDRA NATH Law.—~Buddha’s Contribution to Indian Thought. 


~ The author of this paper surveys the essential doctrines of the pre- E 


Buddhistic, period and shows that Buddha's contributions among 
mahy others are (i) the rationalisation of the Karma theory, (ii) the 
denial of the existence of an eternal soul, (iii) the enunciation of 
the theory of relative existence, (iv) tlie emphasis laid on media and 
Karuna, and (v) the introduction of a rationalistic spirit in social 
religious and philosophical matters. 
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Manimekhala, a Divinity of the Sea. 


A large number of the stories of the Pali Játeka has 
drawn materials from the adventures in the sea. The sea 
and its navigation evidently occupied a large place in Indian 
life in the period when these stories were conceived. The 
study of these texts throws much light on the glorious 
period, almost completely ignored in other branches of litera- 
ture, of the Indian civilisation during which the mariners, 
the missionaries and the merchants of India carried the 
culture of their fatherland to the islands of the Archipelago, 
to the Malay peninsula and Indo-China. I shall confine 
myself here to the study of an obscure divinity of the sea, 
Manimekhala, “Girdle of Gems,” who appears in two stories 
of the Pali Jataka and, ib seems, only in them. 

The first, which bears the number 442 in Jataka collec- 
tion and is classified as the fourth in the section of the 
stories of 10 stanzas, is the Jütaka of the brahman Samkha. 
Buddha narrates this story in connection with & lay follower 
who had generously treated the community and had at last 
given foobwear to the Teacher and his disciples. 


Samkha Jitaka (442) 


In the days of yore, Benares was called Molint, When 
Brahmadatta was the king of Molint there was a brahman call- 
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ed Samkha who was rich and had founded alms-houses at 
the four gates of the city, in its centre, and at the gate of his 
own house, in six places in all, and in all those places he was 
used to make great charities to the poor every day and give 
aw&y hundreds of thousands, One day he said to himself 
“When I.have exhausted all the money that I have at my 
house, I will no more be able to give anything ; therefore, 
before it is exhausted, let me go in a boat to the Land of Gold: 
and bring wealth." He had accordingly a ship constructed 
for him, filled it with merchandise and told his wife and 
children. “Till my return continue to give without any - 
interruption," Then escorted by his slaves ‘and following, he. 
_took his umbrella, put his shoes on and towards noon, left 
for the port 

A Pratyekabuddha who was on the (mount) Gandhamidana 
after recollecting his thoughts, saw this man who was going 
to search for fortune. “There is," he said to himself, “a great 
. man who is going tosearch for wealth. Will he have difficulties 
on the sea or not ?” He thought within himself and discover- 
ed that he would have difficulties, “If he sees me," thought 
he, “he will give 106 his umbrella and shoes, ib is for the gift 


of his shoes tliat he will find a plank in the sea. to save himself : 


after his ship-wreck. I would therefore be kind to him.” He 
eame through the air, descended at a little distance and tread- 
ing on the burning sand which looked like a bed of charcoal 
under the power of the wind and the sun, he approached ‘the 
brahman. The latter saw him and his heart rejoiced: “It is 
& field of merit that is coming towards me, I will sow there 
a seed to-day!” He hurried towards (the saint), bowed unto 
him and said: “Peace be unto you, grant me the favour 
of leaving the way for a moment and coming under the tree.” 
Samkha proceeded towards the foot of the tree, spread 
out his tunic and made the Pratyekabuddha sit. He washed 
his feet with filtered and perfumed water, rubbed them with 
perfumed: oil, and then taking off his own shoes, cleaned 
them, rubbed them with perfumed oil and passed over to 
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(the saint), “Peace be unto you, put this umbrella over your 
head and go away if you like." He gave him his umbrella and 
shoes, The saint accepted them for pleasing him, and in 
_ order to increase his faith in him, he flew away before his eyes 
to return to the mount Gandhamidana, | The bodhisattva, 
whose faith increased at this sight, went to the port and 
started on his voyage, 

. After navigating for seven days, his ship leaked and could 
not be emptied of water, The multitude trembling for the 
fear of death, invoked each his own god and created a great 
noise. The great saint took a servant with him, rubbed his 
whole body with oil, ate as much sugar as was necessary 
with melted butter, made his servant eab the same thing, 
then climbed with him the mast, observed the horizon and . 
remarked : "Ib is on this side that our city lies”; then taking 
precaution against the dangers caused by the fishes and 
tortoises, he jumped with his companion ab a distance of 
several cubits, The multitude perished. The great saint 
began to cross the ocean with his servant, Seven days passed 
in this way and during all this time, he washed his mouth 
with the salb water and observed fash on the sabbath day. 
At this time the gods, who protected the earth, had installed 
the goddess Manimekhal& to watch over the sea. “If there 
isa ship-wreck and if men are in danger, men who have 
taken the three Refuges, or who observe the vow of 
holiness, or who piously worship their parents—thou 
protect them.” The goddess for the pride. of her 
sovereignty neglected her duty during seven days, But on 
. the seventh day, she examined the sea and discovered the 
brahman Samkha who was pious and virtuous. “Now for 
. Seven days he has fallen in the sea," she said to herself, “if 
he had: perished. I would have been much reproved.” Quite 
confused, she took a golden bowl, filled it with the heavenly 
viands of exquisite taste, then through the air she appeared 
before him in the sky and said: "Ib is now seven days that 
you have not eaten anything, take this heavenly food.” He 
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looked up and aid: "Take your food away, I am observing 
the fast.” His servant who was following him did nob see 
the goddess, but heard him (his master) speaking, “This 
brahman," said he to himself, “is of a delicate nature; it is 
“new seven days that he has nob eaten anything ; he suffers ; 
the fear of death, I think, is making him rave; let me go to 
console him." The servant then recited a stanza, the first 
of the story 
‘Thou knowest much, Oh Samkha. Thou knowest the 
doctrine well and thou hast seen many sámáfía and 
bahmanas. But for talking, thou choosest an improper 

time. There is nobody here except me to give a reply.” 


Samkha heard him and thought: “He doesnot know, I 
believe, that there is a goddess here.” H said to him : “My 
friend, I have no fear of death, but I am talking to some one 
else," He then recited a stanza, the second 


“A beautiful maid with charming eyes, wearing brace- 
lets of shell is offering me food in a golden bowl 
and says "take and eat it," But as for myself, I have a 
pious soul and I declined her, saying, “No, thank 
you,” 
The servant thereupon addressed him: in a stanza, the 
third 
“On seeing a supernatural being appearing before him- 
self, a man of good sense would tell him “Arise”, Ask 
her, therefore, with hands folded out, “Are you-a woman 
or really a goddess?” ` 
“You are right,” said the bodhisattva and recited a stanza, 
the fourth 
“Since you have been pleased to think of me and since 
you are requesting me to take food, may I’ ask you, 
. ‘madam, are you a woman or really a goddess ?* 
The goddess then recited two stanzas 
“Samkha, Iam a goddess of high rank, If I have 
come up to this place in the midst of the ocean, I have 


o 
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done it oub of pity and not out of ill-will. I have come 
to give you protection.” I 

“Do you want to eat and drink ? Do you wanb either 
to sib or lie down? Do you want, Oh Samkha, 
carriages ? Whatever ib may be, Oh Samkha, you 
have only to ask for, .You will geb it as soon as you 
wish it." 

The great sage on hearing it said to himself “Here is 
8 goddess who has come over the surface of the ocean to tell 
me that she wants to give me this or that. Is ib due to my 
previous meritorious acts or is ib through her power that she 
wants to make those gifts? Iam going to ask her.”. Reflec- 
ting thus he questioned her in a stanza, the seventh : 

"And my libations and all my offerings if they 
yield any fruit, is i6 you who command it. Oh maiden 
of beautiful hips, fine form and eyebrows! what have 
I done, tell me, for acquiring it 2” 

The goddess then said to herself: “If this brahman 
asks me about the good act he has done, it is because he 
thinks that I do not know about it, Well, I will tell him 
about it," and then she uttered a stanza, the eighth : 

“On the burning road a mendicant was walking. His 
feeb were burning, his throat was dry and he was pant- 
ing. Then you took off your own shoes for him. Such 
is the good act of which you are acquiring fruit.” 

The great sage having heard this was full of joy. “What | 
on this great ocean, where there is nothing on which to rest, 
the gift of my sandals can bring me whatever I desire! Oh | 
I did well in becoming charitable to a Pratyekebuddha !” He 
then uttered a stanza, the ninth : l 

“Oh! that I may have a boat with strong planks 
through which water cannot pass and which the wind 
carries ! All other vehicles are out of place here. 
Take me ab this very hour to Molini.” 

The goddess was pleased to hear this. She made a ship 
of seven precious stones. lt was eight times hundred and 
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forty cubits in length and four times hundred and four cubits 
in breadth and t-,onty poles in depth (140 cubits). It had 
three masts of ruby, the riggings were of gold, the. sails were 
of silver, and the bent oars were also of gold. The goddess 
filled the boat.with seven kinds of precious stones, kissod the 
brahman, placed him on the fully equipped boat bub did not 
_ take any ‘notice of his servant. The brahman gave him the 
(marvellous) bowl which he had won on account of his good 
actions, the man became enjoyed at: this. Thereupon the 
goddess kissed him also and placed him on board the ship. 
She herself piloted the ship to the city of Molint, put all the 
wealth in the house of the brahman, and then came back to 
her own place... | 

The goddess of that time is to-day the nun Uppalavanna, 
the man is Ánanda, and the brahman Samkha is I myself." 

The second story, no.539, more developed.than the former, 
is one ofthe last of the ‘collection. It is included in the 
“large section,” and has for its hero ono of the greatest names 
of the Indian tradition—the king Janake, here Maha-J anaka, 
of the country of Videha, who has been glorified by the 
Upanisads, as wellas by the epies, as the accomplished type 
of wisdom and whom Buddhism could not afford to negleot. 
Ibis superfluous to say that Maha-Janaka is no other than 
Buddha in a previous birth. The framework of the story is 
as vague as possible: One day the assembled monks Were 
extolling the Master for having left the palace for searching . 
and preaching the law. The Buddha intervenes and tells 
them.: “It is not for the first time that I have left a palace;’’ 
and he began to tell them the story of Maha-Janaka. : Of 
this long story, full of incidents, I will draw the attention of 
the reader only to the episode in which Manimekhala, the 
goddess of the sea, appears. 


Mahijanaka Jātaka (No. 539) 


Mahnjannks, the posthumous son of king Aritthajanaka 
who had been killed by his brother, is brought up in exile at 
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Campa, in the house of a brahman who had given hospitality 
to his mother. His mother puts at his disposal the jewels 
which she had saved ( VI, p. 84.). 

“ Well, mother," said he, “give. me this wealth, I will 
take half of ib and go to the Land of Gold, 1 will bring from 
there much wealth and will recover my throne", He took half 

of this fortune, proeured the articles of trade and embarked on 
his boat in the company of other merchants who were going 
to thé Land of Gold. Before leaving, he bowed unto his 
mother and said: “Mother, I am going to the Land of Gold.” 
The mother said: “My child; a voyage does not always 
succeed, there are many obstacles, better not go. You have 
sbundant wealth for recovering the throne.” - "No, I will go 
there, Mother", and he saluted his mother, went out and got 
on. board the ship. This very day, Polajanaka, the first 
. younger brother and the murderer of Aritthajanaka, was 


| attacked by illness and took to bed. Seven hundred mer- 


chants had embarked on the boat, in sevən days the ship had 
done seven hundred leagues, but on account of her high speed 
she could not hold out, the planks cracked, water poured 
in everywhere and thé vessel foundered in the deep ocean. 
The men wepb and cried and invoked all kinds of divinities; 
But the great sage did neither weep nor cry, nor did he 
invoke any divinity; when he saw that the boat was foundering, ` 
he mixed sugar with clarified butter, filled his stomach with it, 
soaked in oil two of his robes which were very smooth, dressed 
himself tight, and held himself close to the mast. When 
the boat foundered, the mast floated, the men were eaten 
` up by fishes and. tortoises, and the. water around was full 
of blood. The great.sage clinging to the top of the maat 
observed : “It is towards this direction that Mithila lies.” He 
then jumped from the top of the mast over the fishes and 
the tortoises and fell into the sea at & distance of one hundred 
and forty cubits. This very day Polajanaka died, and from 
this very moment he began to ‘cross ` the ocean by force of 
his arms like a golden trunk of tree rolling on the waves which 
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had the colour of gems. He swam for a full day and further 
on till the seventh day when he observed that it was a full 
_ moon day. Then he washed his mouth with saline water 
` and observed the fast, Thereupon the four gods, the protectors 
of the earth, said: “If there are beings that honour their 
mother even who are in danger of perishing in the ocean, a 
danger which they did not merit, you ought to save them." 
This is what. they said to Manimekhala, the daughter of a god, 
appointed to watch the ocean, But during seven days she did | 
not throw her glanee at the sea as the fortune she was enjoy- 
ing had distracted her thoughts. It is also said that the 
daughter of a god had gone to an assembly of the gods. 
` "It is now seven days", she said to herself, "that I have not. 
thought of the sea. Let me seo what passes there.” She 
then perceived Mab&janaka. “If Mahajanaka had perished 
` I would not have been any longer admitted into the assembly 
of the gods.” At this thought she went near the great sage, 
standing in the sky with the ornaments on her body and, 
addressing the great sage she pronounced the first stanza: 

“Who is there that toils in the high sea without even 
sighting the shores? Thou shouldst know why thou makest 
suoh-an effort.” — l 

The great sage told her: “Now itis seven days that I 
have been traversing the ocean and I have nob seen any 
living being except myself. Who is there that speaks to 
me?" 

He looked up into the sky and pronounced the second 
stanza: “I know what the world is and what the price of 
effort. is. This is why I am striving iu the ocean even 
without sighting the shores.” 

The goddess interested to hear him talking on religion told 
him in a verse: “In the endless abyss, thou seest not the 
shores, Thy effort is useless and thou rannest towards death.” 
But the great sage said 

“Who tells; you that ? If after making all my efforts 
I must die, I will be blameless.” 
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He who acts bravely does not repent. He is dis- 
charged with regard to all, gods, parents, and ances- 
‘tors 

As much as I ean, I will exert myself. I will act 
bravely striving towards the shores.” f 

. On hearing this the goddess praised him in a stanza ¢ 
| “On the vast ocean and without the shores in sight 
thou makest a long effort. without losing thy courage 
Thou shalt reach the place which your heart longs for.” 
And she asked him still, “Oh, Sage of great energy, where 
shall I lead you ?"—"'To the city of Mithila” was the reply. 
— Thereupon she took him in her arms raising him up like a 
उपाए of garlands and pressing him in her bosom like a 
cherished child she shot forth through the sky. He had bad 
his whole body burnt while remaining in sea- water for seven 
days, and so he fell deeply esleep through the touch of the 
goddess, Thus she carried him to Mithila i 
The then goddess of the sea is to-day Uppalavanna, etc,” 
The two Ja&takas have this feature’ in common that their 
connection with the life of Buddha is- clearly artificial they 
have no bearing on any known positive episode of the bio- 
graphy ; the circumstances, which are supposed: to lead to 
the story, have been invented for the necessity of the story 
itself. They have also a large number of other features in 
common, The two heroes Samkha and Janaka embark in 
search of fortune to the Land of Gold Suvarnabhiimi, the 
-Chrysé Chersonésos of the Greek geographers, this half 
fabulous land of the Far East which attracted all the adven- 
turers, The place-names, collected by Ptolemy with great 
difficulty, show in what degree the search of gold haunted 
the pioneers of Indian civilisation. Lob us not ask the narrator 
of our story . for precise information about the voyage. Tha 
seven hundred leagues done in.seven days by seven hundred. 
. merchants who embarked have no more positive significance 
- than that of the mast of ruby, the riggings of gold and the sails - 
of silver belonging to the boat which brought back Samkha, 
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`. The precautions taken in both the cases just before the ship 
wreck have à more real character, The teller of the story - 
has not invented anything bere but repeats the exact in- 
formation. A man filled with sugar and butter and with 
. his skin rubbed-with oil or better, dressed with a robe soaked 
in oil which sticks to the body, can resist the slow freezing 
.of the different parts of the body while plunged in the water 
of the sea. The competitors in swimming even to-day do ` 
not act otherwise. The narrator of the story further says 
that the sharks and the tortoises flock round the sinking 
boat and redden the water with the blood of the victims, | 
He reproduces .the same indications on the goddess Mapi- 
mekhala in both the texts. If she is. asked to watch the 
sea at the time of ship-wrecks, it is by virtue of a temporary 
. delegation ; she was not accustomed to fill such a high post 
and ia ‘her: joy she fails to acquit herself. Instead of 
saving the ship-wrecked hero at once, she lets him float at 
the. mercy of the waves for seven days, confused as she is 
by the pride of her divine promotion. The story however 
contains another explanation of her negligence: “It is 
said (vadanti, ed. of Fausbdll, or some say, keci vadanti, ed. 
of Siam) that she was gone to an assembly of the gods.” 
Ass good author who edificates, the narrator of the story has 
preferred the reading "which bears a moral lesson: “Too 
sudden a turn of fortune confuses even the head of the gods.” 
But we can perceive that Manimekhala had interested story- 
tellers (kec?) other than those of the two Jataka accounts 
Is it forbidden to us to know more about her? If Mani- 
` -mekhala has not been as yet met with elsewhere in the 
Sanskrit, Pali or Prakrt literatures, there is another region . 
in India itself where her name has remained: famous. Mani 
mekhal& is the title ofa great classical poem of the Tamil 
. literature. Tamil, as we know, is a language of the Dravidian ` 
family spoken by 16 million people in South India from 
` Madras to Cape Comorin, but its cultural horizon extends 
far beyond its geographical limits, It possesses a varied and 
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original literature which is thé richest and the most 
ancient of the Dravidian literatures with master-pieces of 
most of.the literary types. The poem called Manimekhalü 
` (Manimégalei or Manimékhalad in its Tamil form) is one of 
its classics ; ibis, so to say, inseparable from another classical 
poem, the Silappadigaram. “The story of a ring of the 
knee", which forms the prologue of .the former. These two 
works have been analysed in detail and translated into French 
by Prof. Julien Vinson in two small volumes published in 
1900 under the title of. Légendes Bouddhistes et Djainas, 
traduties du tamoul, in the Collection des Conteurs et Poétes 
de tous pays. Recently again the Manimekhala has been 
brought to the notice of ‘the Indianists because of a contro- 
versy bearing on the literary history ; the case is too impor- 
tant to be passed in silence 

The master of Indian logic, Dinnàga, the great doctor 
of the Buddhist Church, has written amongst others a work 
‘called the Nyayapravesa which had been preserved only in the 
Chinese and the Tibetan translations, The Sanskrit original 
which remained: unknown for centuries was discovered a 
few years ago. A. discussion opened on this text is still 


f | going on. Is the Nyayapraveéa a work of Diùnāga P The last 


bub. one canto, the XXIXth of the Manimekhala, contains 
‘an exposition of syllogisms and sophisms which is found in 
the Nydyapravesa with the same examples. . This has 
become a weapon in the arsenal of controversy. Moreover, if 
` we believe that the: poet had copied from the logician, then | : 
he becomes posterior to the latter, In that case, he.lived 
. later than the 6th century A.D. But the Tamil nationalism, as 
the Tamil country is nowadays passing through a natioual 
- crisis like all other civilised countries, claims for the poem a 
` more ancient date and for its author a complete. originality. 
Professor . Krishnaswami  Aiyengar of the University of 
Madras undertook the stady.of the Manimekhala from this 
point of view and published in 1928 a series of articles under 
- the title: “The Manimekhalat in its historical setting’. He 
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had the happy idea of joining with. his impassioned arguments 
a complete translation of the Manimekhala, 

The work is of Buddhist inspiration and it. aims at ins- f 
tructing and ediñontinz. Manimekhala is the name of the. 
heroine, but it is also the name of a deity who is her guardian 
angel: The young girl is the issue of a tragic love affair 
between a merchant and a dancing girl. She is the ideal of 
chastity, charity and faith. She lives at Puh&r also called: 
Kaveripattanam, the port of Kāverī, situated ab the mouth 

of this river, which was one of the great markets between . 
India and the Far East since the time of Ptolemy at the 
end of the second century A.D., and which remained such ` 
even in the time of Cosmas (6th century A.D.) and was des- . 
troyed in the 15th century by the silting up of the river, ` 
The city; of which the splendours have been so often deseri- 
bed in the Tamil literature, is now no more than a village 
of fishermen but is still counted as a place of pilgrimage 
The beauty of the young girl kindles love in the heart of 
prince Udaya who pursues her and intends to take her away 
during the joyful tumult of the festival of Indra. Her tute- 
lary deity Manimekhal& descends from the heavens to protect 
her. She carries her away over the seas to a sacred island 
called Manipallavam. There is found a marvellous seat 
_ (pitha) on which Buddha had been seating. .Ib awakens in 
men the.memories of their past existences, . In front of this 
seat. there is a tank where every year on the day of the 
anniversary of Buddhe's birth, on the full moon day of the 
` month of Vaisakha, appears a miraculous bowl! which never 
gets exhausted. This bowl has a complicated history. In 
.the days of yore the goddess of knowledge, Sarasvati, had 
given 1b to one of her favourites, Aputra, “the-son of cow,” 
who used it for feeding the people of the extreme south of 
India. Then having learnt from the merchants from the 
other side of the sea that there was a famine in the island of 
Java (Savakam) caused by drought,- Aputra embarked with 
his bowl for that country. The boat suddenly mot a tempest 
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and was compelled to stop at the island of Manipallavam for 
a day. Aputra got down on land, but could not rejoin the 
boat in time, He remained alone in the deserted island and 
threw the bowl, which was of no use then, into a tank, 
wishing that ib might come back to the earth once in a: year, 
that on that very day, if a charitable person happens to pass 
by those shores, the bowl might pass spontaneously’ into 
his hands, The young Manimekhala, led there by her guar- 
dian angel at a propitious time, thus 800 the bowl and brought 
ib back to Puhar where her protectress led her back through 
the sky. With the bowl in her hands she passes by the roads 
of the town and feeds the poor, the widows, and the orphans 
Meanwhile, the prince who had pursued her assiduously is 
killed by a supernatural being, and public rumour makes the 
young girl responsible for this murder, She is compelled to 
flee away through the air to Java where Aputra by trans- 
igration has been miraculously born of a cow, adopted by 
the king, and has succeeded to him on the throne. A minister 
ofthe king who had been to Pubar for signing a treaty of 
. alliance between Java and the Cholas and had known her 
adventures, recognises her and takes her to the king, She 
induces Aputra to embark as a pilgrim for the island of 
Manipallavam, and goes there flying in advance, receives him, 
and leads him to the marvellous seat. The goddess of the 
island then comes to the maid to inform her about the catas- 
trophy that had destroyed Puhàr after her departure. The 
goddess Manimekhalà had submerged the capital of the 
Chola king to punish him for neglecting the, celebration of 
‘the annual festivity of Indra. “If you are pained”, she added 
"to hear that Manimekhala, the guardian of the sea, has 
cursed the city of Puhar in this way, you should know it by 
way of consolation that this same goddess had years ago 
saved from the sea one of. your ancestors who was going to 
be drowned and who subsequently became the most charitable 
man of his time 
Manimekhalà then goes to Vafiji (now called Karur, to 
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the west of. Trichinopoly), then to Kafici (Conjeeveram, to 
the south-east of Madras) one of the seats of Buddhist cal- 
` ture, The famine was ravaging the place. She visits the 
great temple raised in the centre of the city where there 
.was a Bodhi tree of gold with leaves of emerald and she asks 
. the king to construct ab Kafici a replica of the sacred seat 
of Manipallavam, and a temple of Manimekhala and celebrate 
' the periodical festivities, Then she goes to attend to the 
lessons of a famous saint called Aravana Adigal who explains. 
to her the fundamental principles of Buddhism and delivers 
to her a complete course of logic for refuting the heretics, 
Aravana also confirmed. the story of the events which she 
had heard ab Manipallavam: “The king of Puhar had 
neglected the festiviby'of Indra. Indra, in his turn, ordered : | 
the goddess Manimekhal& to sink the town of Puhar into 
theses, An ancestor of your father, many generations ago, was 
caughi in a ship-wreok ; he was lost in the sea like a golden 
needle on a fine carpet of gold ; for seven days he desperately 
fought for saving hislifé. His attention being drawn by. the 
quivering of the White cushion, Indra ordered the goddess 
to save the: future Buddha who was endangered in the sea, 
She picked him up from the sea so that the perfections might 
he accomplished and the wheel of the law put in motion. 
Your father heard from the Caranas who were always very ` 
well informed that such was the usual function of the goddess 
Mapimekhal& and gave you her name." 

This story, which has been twice repeated in the poem 
as if for pointing. out its importance, is in perfect agreement 
with the Jštaka story. Most of the features reappear, in 
the Jatake of the braliman Samkha as well as in that of 
the 27080 Janaka., There. may be some hesitation in choosing 
between the two, but 8 striking detail dissipates the uncer- 
tainty. -The poet of the Manimekhala has introduced “in 
his story an unexpected ornament: the ship-wrecked who 
‘wes floating is. compared to ‘a golden needle on a rich - 
carpet of gold, This is ab least the interpretation of Prof. ` 
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Krishnaswami Aiyengar, but my colleague Prof. Jules Bloch, 
whom I requested to verify the original, tells me that the 
text should be translated as: ‘as a golden needle (usi-Sk, sac?) 
sews (tupmiyad) a green mantle (kambala)? The imagery 
is thus much more appropriate, This kind of ornament is 
infinitely rare in the poem ; to emphasise the interest of the 
Story, the author counts, above all, on the charm of the 
rhyme which plays in subtle assonances on the second syll- 
able of every verse and.on the initial of each hemistich. He. 
counts on the agreement of the assonanb lines, each of which 
is arranged into a complete sentence of variable length. He 
counts still on the happy choice of words often borrowed 
from the most secreb treasure of the language and for the 
rest he counts on the ardour of his faith and the value of 
his doctrines which he preaches, Such a curious comparison 
introduced by the sainb Arvana in the recalling of an anci- 
ent miracle thus appears in an unexpected relief. 

"The Jütaka of the great Janaka offers an exact parallel 
to this case. The author who has always used a flab prose 
for his story: while-describing the ship-wrecked hero floating 
on the sea makes use of a comparison which does not fit in 
with the colourless weft of his style: ‘He began to cross 
the ocean as a golden trunk of tree rolls on the waves which 
have the colour of gems.". Such is at least thé meaning of 
the text edited by Fausbéll without any. variant. But the ` 
Siamese edition of the J&taka, published from Bangkok in 
1922, which gives a carefully established text, reads here 
(instead of swvannakkhando viya) suvannakaddalt (sic) khan- 
do viya, “like the trunk of a plantain tree in gold,” a detail 
which completely modifies the spirit of comparison, The 
plantain tree, in the whole Sanskrit literature, is.a symbol 
of illusion ; it has the appearance of a tree but is simply 
constituted by a bunch of leaves, “Buddha on different ocea- 
sions (Majjh. I, 233°; Sam. IV, 167) uses the parable of the 
man who went with his axe in search of good wood (sara-) 
and cut only the trunk of a plantain tree. The trunk. of 
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the plantain tree reappears again in the enumeration of- illus 
ions along with wave, bubble of water, mirage ete., in the 
Samyutta, II, 141 and in the Sanskrit Mahavyutpatti, 2826 
(edition of Sakaki), The trunk of the plantain tree is also 
the mark of physical beauty; the dictionary of “the Pali 
Text Society” ‘quotes the authority of the commentary of 
the Pimanavatthu, p. 280. In fact, the commentator in this | 
passage explains the expression sampanna-uru-thanà of the 
text by kadalikkhanda-sadisa-uru (a woman who has her ` 
thighs similar to trunks of banana tree): The same ex- 
pression occurs in a witty stanza introduced by the commen 
tator Ravicandra in his edition of Amaru, but nob known 
to other commentators : i 

ūrudvayam mrgadréah kadalasya kandau 

madhyam ca vedir atulam stanayugmam asyah/ 

lavanyavaripariptritasatakumbha- 

kumbham manojanrpater abhigecanaya// 

“Oh, the beauty with the eyes of a deer, her two thighs 
are like the trunks of a plantain tree, her middle is like the 
altar, her breasts are incomparable. Her two golden cups 
are filled with a liquor of salacity (Every thing is ready) ` 
for the consecration of the king of love 

Chézy, the first Professor of Sanskrit in the Colléze de 
France, in his Anthologie Erotigue which he published under 
the pseudonym of Apudy, translated it or rather paraphras- 
ed it in this way (no. 42): “with thighs firm and polished 
as the trunk of the plantain tree." Tbe author could not 
be further misunderstood than this, The trunk of the plan- 
tain tree is neither strong nor polished, The poet wanted 
‘bo suggest in the place of the ungraceful image of the two 

. ritualistic posts the impression of delicate fragility. which is 
attached to the plantain tree 

Therefore if we accept the reading of the Siamese edition, 

the ship-wrecked hero rocked by the waves, when he is com- 
pared with the trunk ofa plantain tree, is shown to usasa - 
poor little thing, weak and small, lost on the vast suríace 
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ofthe ocean, And it was no doubt thus that the Tamil poet 

understood the text of the J&taka while he substituted the 

already used image by the comparison with the needle ona 

piece of cloth 

Let us go back to Manimekhalà! ; it is henceforth estab- 

lished that, whether heroine or goddess, she is precisely 

associated with a locality. Her original résidence was ab 

Puhar, in the port where the great river of the South, the 

Kaveri, empties itself and which was one of the great centres 

of traffic between India and the islands of the Archipelago. 

She had her temple, her cult and her festivities at Kaficht 

‘(not far from Madras), the holy city of Buddhism in the. 
south of India. .She is one of the numerous deities, "the . 
guardians of the sea,” but her proper domain is that region 

of the ocean which extends from Cape Comorin to the mar- 

vellus El Dorado of the Far East. Beyond this zone of : 
the earth and water she is unknown. The Jatakas in which 
she appears and plays the rôle which agrees so closely with 
her local functions could not have been imagined except in 
_ Pubàr or Kanchi. They were- surely narrated to the pious 
pilgrims in some temple or convent, We know, from the 
. Chinese pilgrims specially, how other Jatakas were connected 
` with. well-determined sites or sanctuaries, In the very 
cycle of the Jatakas of the sea, I would content myself in 
` referring to the Suparaka-Jataka, preserved in the Sanskrit 
as well as the Pali collections. The old and blind pilot who, 
by force of his piety, saves his boat from the submarine 
whirlpool hidden at the extremity of the earth is the epony- 
- mous hero of the great port situated in ancient times near 
Bombay which saw the flowing of the Greek trade towards 


I While this paper was going to the.press the chance of a research 
in another ‘line has led meto learn that the goddess of the sea, 
Manimekhala, is still known under this same name in ‘the Cambodian 
theatre, I have written to Cambodia for more information, When I 
get them, I hope to publish them in this same Quarterly, 
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the beginning of the Christian era. We. are too much used. 
to consider India‘as a massive block, But the slow progress 
of our knowledge permits us‘to separate the elements little ` 
by little and to discover under the appearance of factitious 
unity, the infinite variety of elements which have formed 
the magnificent whole of Indian civilisation. The Jataka, 
the epic of stories, has been able to mould in a harmonious 
contrast, the legends, the short local stories collected from 
the four corners of India; ib is for a merib of the same kind 
that the noble epics, the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, and . 
in Greece the Homeric poems, have been recognised as the 
symbols of the civilisation which produced them.* : 


, 
SYLVAIN Levi 


On some points relating to the Maurya 
Administrative Systemt 
IV o o 
The -significance of PE, IV 


In Hindu Polity (Pt. IL, p. 148 f£) Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
claims to have discóvered on the pasis of “the combined 
evidence of Asoka's inscription and the Divyavadina”’ a 
concrete instance of the high constitutional position of 
the council of ministers in Ancient India. His view of 
the matter may best be'desoribed in his own words which 
are reproduced below, “We have the recorded instance of 
. the pious despotism developed by Asoka and what was the 
result ? Was the Ministry overthrown and [were] the consti- 
tutional laws seb ab naught ? Or was the despot deprived, . if 
not of his throne, of his sovereignty P” In other words, we 


* 


Translated from French into English by Dr, P, Bagchi, 
T Continued from IHQ., p. 435 
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are asked to believe that Asoka sought to make himself a | 
despot whereupon the Ministers in defence of the “constitu 
- tional laws” of the country combined to deprive him of his 
sovereignty l 

The inscription of Asoka which is‘ sought to support 
Mr. Js important discovery "is PE. IV. Mr, J. who 
rogards ib as “one of the most important documents of the 
constitutional history. of Hindu' India", draws from it the 
conclusion.that the rajukas acting on behalf of. “the Janapada 
Body” and with its support "deprived the Emperor, of. 
India of his gisvarya or sovereign authority". Before we 
proceed to consider the arguments in favour of this proposi- 
tion we may make a few general. observations, Such a - 
strong “adverse statement against interest” as that involved 
in- Mr. J.’s interpretation wherein the Emperor is made to 
proclaim the abject surrender of his authority would require 
the strongest corroborative evidence to be worthy of credence 
more especially when .we remember that the inscription 
in question is distributed in no less than six’ recensions 
embracing all the home provinces of the Empire. But 
apart from Mr. J.’s interpretation of PE. IV and the late 
Buddhist religious tradition to which we skall presently 
refer, there is no independent testimony in support of Mr 
J.'s statement. On the other hand, the evidence of the 
. contemporary inscriptions makes if clear that down at least 
‘to the 26th year of his consecration when PE. IV was 
written, A$oka's sovereign authority remained unimpaired 
We thus find in other inscriptions written or engraved in 
the same year that Asoka claims his officials to be conforming 
‘to his precepts (PE. I), that he is attending to the welfare not 
only of his relatives bub of all classes (PE. VI) and, most 
important of all, that he has. ordered (anapiti) the ràjukas to 
preach. the Dharma (PE. VIT) 

Let us now turn to the interpretation of PE, IV on which | 
primarily rests the admissibility of Mr. J.’s contention, The 
crucial passage is the following :— : 
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Lajüki pi laghamti paticalitave mam  pulisáni pi me 
camdamnant paticalisamti 
In the above Mr. J. takes laghanti (evidently a mistake for ' 
laghamti in the original) to be equivalent to the Sanskrit 
langhanti, and he translates the whole passage as follows 


` "And the Rajukas disregard my proclamations, while my 
own subordinate officers will promulgate my opinions and 

orders l 
This is an admittedly. obscure passage which. cannot yet be 
said to have been properly explained. We may first mention 
the authoritative versions that are already in the field. Bühler 
who took laghomti to bé equivalent to Sans. ranghante 

(‘they hasten, are eager’) translated the whole passage as 
follows’. :— ` 


‘But the lajukas are eager to serve me, my (other) servants - 
also, who know my will, will serve (me) 
‘Senart, who corrected laghamti into caghamti: of: the 
.. following’ passage. and took paficalaté to stand’ for: Sans. 
. paricarati, gave the following translation 


"Les ràjukas Sappliquent à m'obéia ; eux aussi les purusas ^ 
obéiront à més volontés et à mes ordres 
- Lüders connected. laghamti with Sans, arhanti, ‘they I 

inast’ and held pulisáni to be the accusative plural of pulsa, 
His translation is as follows5 ;— 


"Auch die. Lajjakas müssen mir gehorchen und auch 
` den Beamten die meinen willen kennen werden Sie eehor- . 


` .ehen," which is paraphrased by Hultasch® ;— 


‘I The, transcript of the Delhi-Sewalik version in Bhandarkar 
and Sastri has paticalitave, which is evidently a mistake for patical-. 
wtave in the original 

2 Not raghamnie, as alleged by Bhandarkar (Asoka, p. 311, 
". 4) 
. 3 Ep. Ind, vol, II, p. 253. 
4 Senart, Les Inscriptions de Piyadast, II, p: 42. 
.5 SKPAW, 1913, p. 993. = 6 Corpus, p. 124. 
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‘The Lajukas must obey me. They will also obey the 
agents who know (my) wishes’, Recently Prof. S. K. Chatter- 
ji has proposed! to connect the root lagh with wia rah 
‘ to remain, and derive it from a hypothetical Indo-Euro- 

pean root regh-o, vgh-e, He gives the following transla. 
tion । ut o E 
“The Lajukas also remain (are staying) to serve (to obey) 
me and ‘they. will also serve (obey) the officials who know. 
my wil” Mr. J. evidently takes paticalitave, to be 
equivalent to Sans. praticalitum, ‘to go against’, and gives. 
on this assumption a free translation of the above passage, 
. This only adds one more to the list of hypothetical interpre- . 
` tations of the passage concerned. We, however, fail to under- 

‘stand why Mr. J. in the very next sentence translates 

. paticalisamti as ‘will promulgate’, evidently making ib stand 
for. Sans, poricalagisyanti. Nor does he show any reason 
for rejecting Prof, Lüders' construction of pulWsün? as a 
.plural accusative. Indeed if Mr, J. were consistent, he 
would have eonstrued the whole passage in. some such way 
as the. following :— ı 

` “The Rajukas, too, proceed to disregard me, and they 
. will disregard those officers of mine, who know my wishes 
In any case, Mr. J.'s interpretation, as ib stands, is purely 
hypothetical and no certain, conclusion can be based upon 
10, . ^e ; uu 
'The passage immediately following the one we have 
discussed above is usually read as follows :— 

‘te pi ca kant viyovadisamt? yena -mam lajüka caghamts 
aladhayitave. Mr, J. proposes to correct yena mama lajuka 
in the above into ye na mam lajakam which he alleges to 
be the reading of the Mathiah recension of PE. IV. Accor- 
dingly he translates this passage as follows? :—. 

"And they [Rajzkas] wil: advise the Provinces which wish 


I The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, pp. 1041-2, 
2 Hindu Polity, p. 145 
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to serve the Rajikas, not me". In connection with. this 
passage we may observe that te is held by other authorities 
to stand for the purusas of the preceding passage, while ca 
küni.are read as two independent words, and caghomti is - 
taken in the sense of Sans, Soksyonti.. As Mr. J. gives 
no reason for differing from these interpretations, it is dificult 
to agree with his conclusions, Let us confine ourselves to 
the reading of the text in question, The above passage 
is completely preserved in three recensions, namely, Delhi- 
Topra, Radhiah and Mathiah, while it is imperfectly preserved 
in two other versions, namely, the Delhi-Meerut and the 
Rampurwa and is altogether absent in the Allahabad ver- 
sion. Mr, J. apparently does not dispute the accepted 
reading yena mam lojukà in the first two versions. Why, 
then, should the supposed reading of the single Mathiah 
version have-the preference over ‘that of the two other ver- 
sions combined ? How, again, to account for the sudden change 
from lajüka in the plural into lajakam. in the singular? 
And going to the root of the matter, let us ask whether 
the reading on the Mathial pilar is what is stated by 
Mr, J. The answer is furnished by the  niechanieal copy 
ofthe transcript in Hultzsch’s work which we reproduce 
overleaf, | 


Another passage which ought to be mentioned in this 
connection occurs later on in the inscription and reads as 
follows :— f f 
f Ava (var. dvi) ite pi ca me avati 
In the above Gvuti has been held to be equivalent to Sans. 
ayukti (‘order’) by Senart whose’ view has been accepted 
by later scholars, As to ava ite Sonart translates it as ‘from 
this day’ (Sans. yavad itak), while Bühler explained it to 
inean ‘even so far’. Mr. J. equates ava ite with Sans, ava rte 
for which he finds a parallel in the Vajasaneyi Samhita. 


r Cf, Hultesth, p. 124.2, 
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He also compares @vuti with Sans. àepttó which he claims 
on the authority of ‘Monier-William’ (sic) (Diet, s.v. d-vp) 
to bear the sense: of ‘prayer’, - His translation of the above 
passage accordingly is as follows :— = 

‘And though fallen. from position, my prayer is that’, on 
which he comments thus :— ` 

“It is significant that the king now ‘prays’, and does 
nob ‘command’ as in other documents”. 

In discussing this point we have first to observe that 
the reading ava ite occurs in two versions of PE. IV. (Delhi . 
Topra and Allahabad), while in three other versions (Radhiah, 
Mathiah and Rampurwa) it has the form ava ite.) ^ Mr. J.'s 
suggested equivalence of ava ite with Vedic ava rte which 
in itself is extremely problematic, fails entirely to account 
for the word-form ava ite, On the other hand, Bühler'a ren- 
dering, which exactly fits in with the form ava ite, is suppor- 
ted by: Hultzsch on the authority of ava gamulkle of 
the Dhauli and Jaugada Separate Edict I, We may also 
compare the words ava samvatakapa in RE. IV and V. In 
view of these difficulties it seems impossible to support Mr. J.’s 
rendering of ava ite given above. Turning to the word @vuti 
we find on a reference to the latest (1899) edition of Monier- 
Williams’ Dict. (s. v. avr) that its meanings are given in 
one place as ‘to choose, desire, prefer’, ‘to fulfil’, ‘to grant 
(2 wish)’, while elsewhere it is taken to mean ‘to cover, 
hide, conceal,’ ‘to surround, enclose’ etc. The first group 
. of meanings is found mostly in the Vedic literature, and 
the second group in the classical literature. It is therefore 
incomprehensible how Monier-Williams’ authority can be 
quoted for the explanation of àvuti as ‘prayer’, On the other 
hand, Senart’s rendering of the word is supported by the fact 


Sastri (op: cit, p. 70) under these’ words is a blank, This is evi- - 
dently a mistake,. 


`2 Corpus, p. 125, n. 


I The transcript of the Rampurwa version in Bhandarkar and 
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that dvutike of the Dhauli Separate Edict II corresponds to 
ayutike of the Jaugada Separate Edict II! 

Finally we may mention a. few general considerations 
which tend to oasb some doubt upon the correctness of 
Mr. J.’s interpretation of PE. IV, Throughout the inscrip- 
tion the tone is that of one administering affairs on his own 
authority, nob that of & person who has been forced to 
bow to the authority of others, Let us notice the signifi- 
cant expression kate (Sans. krtah) (instead of karitak) used 
no less than three times with reference to the vesting of 
authority in the Rajukas. In the second place the author of 
the inscription is throughout anxious to declare the object 
of his administrative measure, namely, to secure the earthly 
and spiritual well-being of his subjects, and he closes with 
“an important modification of the current rule relating to 
criminal trials, namely the grant of a respite of three days. 
Would nob a sovereign who has been deprived of his authority 
by his ministers draw ridicule and contempt upon himself . 
by issuing appeals in publie to those who had superseded’ 
him ? As for Mr. Js explanation of Janapada as a Corporate 
Body, it has been disposed of by Dr. Narendra Nath Law 
whose arguments have nob yet been seriously challenged, 
Lastly, we may mention that if the Rajukas, as appears 
probable from our preceding discussion, were provincial 
officers, their supersession of the king would be altogether 
out of the question, The only Body which could properly 
deprive the king of his authority would be the Council of 
Ministers or the Parisat. 


v 


The authenticity of the Buddhist traditions of Aboka’s 
loss of sovereignty 


In support of his contention that Asoka was deprived 
of his sovereignty by his Ministers, Mr..J. in addition to the 


1 See Hulissch p. 125.0. 1, 
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alleged testimony of PE IV, brings forward the evidence of 
a story in the Divyàvadàna,! There we are told how the 
heir-apparent Sampadi at the instance of the ministers preven- 
ted the Emperor from making further gifts from the Treasury 
to the monks, and how Aégoka’s allowance was cut down till 
ab last he received only half an @malaka which he sent as his 
last offering to the Samgha, 

The story in. the Divyavadana forms tho last of a cycle 
of four legends in this work (Nos. XX V-XXIX) dealing with 
ASoka’s reign, and bearing the titles of Pamsupradana, Kun&- 
la, Vitaoka, and Asoka. These stories evidently at first 
belonged to an independent work which was completely 
incorporated in the Divyāvadāna. The Asok&vadàna, as this 
work is called, exists also in two Chinese versions, one of 
which, called the 4-Yu Wang Tchouan, was prepared by the 
Parthian Fa K’in about 300 a.c., and the other called .4-yu 
Wang King was written by the monk Samghabhara (?) of 
Fou-nan in 512 4.0. Considerable fragments of the Adéoka- 
vadina again occur in Chap. XXV of the Chinese version 
of the Samyukta Agama which was prepared between 435 
and 468 3.01, Three stories of the Asokan cycle (inclu- 
ding that of the Emperor’s gift of half an @malaka with which 
we are here concerned) are found in the collection of stories 
which has been called Sütrülamkàra and attributed to the 
famous A$vaghosa.? The original of this work is lost, but 


I Ibid, pp. 429-32. 

2 See Przyluski, La Légende de Empereur Asoka, pp. xi-xii, 
In this paper we follow the French spelling of the Chinese characters, 
The abbreviation A, W. Tch stands for A-yu Wang tchouan and 
Div. for Divyavadina, The French translations of A. W. Tch by 
Przyluski and of the 'Sütrálamkára? by .Huber are referred to by 
their page-numbers in Légende and the BEFEO, IV respectively, 
The translations from the Chinese Samyukta Agama, I owe to the 
kindness of Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi of the Calcutta University, 

3 See the article of Prof, Sylvain Lévi called Les éléments de formar 
tion du Divyivadina in T’oung Pao, VIII, pp, ros-22, We leave -out 
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it has come down to us in a Chinese version which has been 
made’ accessible to us by a French scholar, M. Edouard 
Huber 

A comparison of the parallel versions of the story of the 
gift of half an @malaka shows a common agreement on the 
point: that Asoka was deprived of his sovereign authority 

because of his extravagant donations to the Buddhist monks. 

This is shown in all the versions by the king’s emphatic repu- 
diation of the Minister's courtly statement that he was 
still the sovereign. The same note is struck in all the ver- 
sions of the story in the message which Asoka sends to the 
Ministry along with his gift of half an malaka and the 
comment which the head of the Miuistry makes on receiv- 
ing the same. 

Admitting the unanimity of our authorities on the point 
just mentioned, we have now to ask whether we are justified 
in treating their account as a historical fact. There seoms 

- to be no ground for assigning a high antiquity to the Buddh- 
ist story. “The Gatha@ quoted by the Divyàvadàna", says 
Mr, J.?, “is more ancient than the compilation of the Divya- 


of account later compilations like the Asokavadana or the Ratna- 
vadanamala (H. P. Sastri's Descr. Cat, Sans. Mss., vol. I, No, 25). 

I See Divy. p. 431 :—‘atha rijibokah... ..daridryam abhyigatam’ ; 
Sütralamkára, p. 723 :—“Alors le roi prononga ces stances :—‘Vous 
dites que j'exerce la royauté, et que mes ordes sont exécutés, C'est 
pour me flatter que vous parlez ainsi, Ce que vous dites n'ést que 
mensonge. Mon autorité est mort, je ne dispose plus de rien" ; A. W. 
Tch, p. 298 :—"Le roi dit, “Vous étes dans l'erreur quand vous dites 
que je suis le maitre, Je ne suis pas le maitre.” [cf. New Tokyo ed. 
of the Tripitaka, 11, Samyukta, ch. 25, p. 180b :—“'You all are telling 
a lie to please me that I am the established king. But I have nothing 
which I can call mine own"] 

2 We refrain from quoting further references as they may be 
easily verified. We may note especially the significant expressions 
in the Divy, story (pp. 431-2), dhrastadhirajya, bhrastasthayatana and 
hrtidhikira, 

3 Hindu Polity, p. 121. 
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vadina and the former could not have been composed many 
centuries after the event", This argument is nob convincing, 
as the Divyàvadàüna, according to competent authorities,! 
is not later in date than the second century A.c, and the 
result of this late date is not likely to be much affected by 
the supposed relative priority of the Gatha. A more weighty 
argument is that the story of Asoko's gift of the half @malaka 
occurs in the *Sutr&lamkara! attributed to Asvaghoga which 
helps to push back its date probably to the first century 
A.C. The relative antiquity of the story is also 
suggested by the fact that ib is incorporated-in the Chinese 
version of the Samyukta Agama and is thus made to form 
part of the Canon, But even if the date could be pushed 
back with certainty to the first century of the Christian era, 
there would still be a gap of three centuries from Asoka's 
time. Mr. J.s arguments from internal evidence in favour 
of the authenticity of the Buddhist story are equally uncon- 
vincing. “Tbe monks”, he says?, “were to gain nothing by 
an invention of such a story which (sic) threw diseredit on 
a great personage of their religious history”. A careful study 
of the story in its parallel versions, however, makes it quite 
clear that every detail of it, so far from throwing discredit 
upon the Emperor, is quite consistent with his position as 
a shining light of the faith, while serving to vindicate: its 
cardinal principles, Indeed if the Buddhist monks were 
to think of demonstrating doctrines like the evanescence of 
earthly greatness, the paramountey of fate and so forth by 
the example of “a great personage of their religious history”, 
they could not have done better than invent the story of 
the great Emperor, “the elephant among the Mauryas”, who, 
when reduced by adverse circumstances from the position of 
‘Lord of Jambudvipa’ to that of ‘the Lord of half an @malaka’, 
found solace in the words of ‘the Master and gave his last 


I Cf, Winternitz, Geschichte, 11, 222-3. 
2 Hindu Polity, p. 122, 


` 


‘rapidement, La puissance et la souveraineté sont bientot perdues...... 
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possession to the order. Witness for example the passio- 


' nate words which break forth alike in Asoka's own pathetic 


lament! and the grave comments of his associates,? But 
then, ibis urged by Mr, J.?, the monks “would not have 
invented a story which would have been a bad precedent in 
case other monarchs wanting (siè) to imitate the munificence 
ofthe Maurya Emperor." In the form in which the story has 
come down to us in its complete versions there is no room for 
the monks' apprehension of the consequences contemplated 
by Mr. J.,for wo are told, immediately after the account of 
the king's gift of his half amalaka, that he gave away before 
his death his whole kingdom to the Samgha by a sealed deed 
of gift, and that the Ministers so far respected the Emperor's 


I Cf. Samyukta (p. 180) :—“Oh, the wealth is to be greatly 
hated and abandoned, Besides let us remember the gāthā that 
Buddha has pronounced: Everything flourishing has its decline from 


which arises a gulf !” C£. Sütralamkára (p..723) :—'...La puissance est 
quelque choose de misérable; O combien elle est à mépriser !,..... Vraies 
et non pas vaines sont les paroles du Sublime... " A. W. Tch, 


p.298:—'" Oh! les richesses sont profondément méprisables,..,Les 
paroles du Buddha sont véridiques, Dans ses paroles, il n'est rien 
qui ne soit exact, Ila dit que tous ceux qui s’aiment ont la douleur 
de se séparer"; Divy., p.43t:— ewavarpyam dhig aniryam 
uddhatanaditoyapravesopamam,.....athava ko Bhagavato vikyam anya- 
thi karisyati sampatiayo hi sarvd vipattinidhana iti pratinitam, 

2 In the Sütralamkàra, p, 725, the messenger who takes A$oka's 
gift to the monks says of the Emperor :—'"...,,.Ses bons Zarmans 
sont épuisés ; brusquement sa chüte est survenue, Trompé par ses 
&armans, il est sombré, il a perdu sa majesté, tel le soleil qui s'appro- 
che du conchant.” In the A. W, Tch (p.299) the Sthavira of the 
monastery on receiving the gift thus addressed the monks: **...... Il- 
convient, à cause de cela, de ressentir pour la transmigration un dégout 
et une aversion profonds, Les richesses et les plaisirs s'évanouissent 
» 
In the Divy., p. 432, the Samghasthavira says; “......dhadanta havan- 
tah sakyam idinim sawwegam  utpüdayitum kutah evam hy uktam 
Bhagavatā paravipattih samvejanuam sthinam itie.” 

3 Hindu Polity, p, 122. 
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acb thab they redeemed it from the monks by paying four 
kofis of gold.! From the point of view of the Buddhist 
monks, then, there could be no better precedent for later 
“monarchs wanting’ to imitate the munificence of the great 
Emperor”, 

Even if we were to admit that the Buddhist story embo- 
died a genuine historical tradition, it is difficult to follow 
Mr. J. when he acclaims it as ‘the great constitutional 
datum on the reign of Asoka'.? The parallel versions in 
the first place do not agree as to the authority that deprived 
Asoka of ‘his sovereignty. In the Sutr&lamk&ra story, we 
are told that when the Emperor urged his Ministers to pto- 
cure fresh treasures which he could bestow upon the monks, 
they refused to give him the same. According to the A. W. 
Teh* the heir-apparent Sampadi agreeing with the Minis- 
ters deprived the king of all that belonged to him. In the 
Divyavadina storys Sampadt acting in accordance with 
the advice of his Ministers forbade the treasurer to send 
ASoka's gift to the monastery. When Mr. J. makes *Ohan- 
cellor Radhagupta’ whom he thinks with true historical 
insight to be “probably a descendant of Visnugupta", he 
overlooks the fact that Radhagupta’s name is nob mentioned 
in any version among the ministers responsible for the 


I A, W. Tch, op. cit, pp. 300-1. Divy., pp. 432-3. 

2 Hindu Polity, Y21. 

3 Op.cit, p. 723:—"Il exigea de ses ministres de lui procurer 
encore d'autres trésors; mais ses ministres ne voulurent plus lui en 
donner." 

4 See Ibid, p, 298:—“La-dessus Eulmot'i[Sampadi] d'accord. 
avec les ministres, profita de la maladie du roi pour lui retirer tout 
ce qui lui appartenait.” Cf, Samyukta, :—"At this the prince (San-fo-t2) 
promptly ordered that no treasure should go out for the use of the 
great king (= Maharaja)” 

5 Op. cit, p. 430 :—tasimimé ca samaye Kunilasya Sampadi nima 
putro yuvarjye pravartate tasyumütyair abhihitam,.....yávat kumirena 
bhandigirikah pratisiddhah, ; 
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revolubion, while the A. W. Teh expressly states thab he 
advised the gift of the whole four kofis to the monks but 
the bad ministers advised the heir-apparent otherwise, Mr. 
J. is not quite correct in saying? that tlie Buddhist monks 
do not call the ministers sinful for their act. The version 
of A, W. Teh explicitly states that it was the bad ministers 
of perverse views, (“de mauvais ministres aux vues perverses”) ` 
that advised the heir-apparent. Indeed itis clear both 
from the accounts of the A, W. Toh and the Divy. that 
the monks regarded the action of the heir-apparent and 
ministers 88 an act of usurpation. For we read in the former 
work,? .'Aujourd'hui il est gouverné par la foule de ses 
sujets," while the Divy. says,? “Bhrtyaih sa bhümipatir adya 
hrtadhikdroh”. If any doubt were left on this point, we 
would refer to the deseription (which is common to all 
versions) of the circumstances under which Asoka was depri- 
ved of his. sovereignty. The Emperor, we are told, had 
fallen ill and grieved that the balance of 4 kofis out of his 
contemplated gift of one thousand ofis to the Samgha was 
yeb unpaid, . When he proceeded to send the gifts to the 
Kukkutérama monastery, the ministers told the heir apparent 
that Asoka had not long to live and was dissipating the 
treasure, and that since the strength of kings lay in the 
treasury, this ought to be prevented.* It was thus not in 


I Hindu Polity, p. 146. |. 2 Op.cit, p. 299. 

3 lbid, p. 432. 

4 Cf. A. W. Tch (Op. cit, pp. 296-7) :—“Puis le roi A6oka tomba 
talade et, sachant qu'il allait mourir, il pleura et fut affligé......Alors 
le roi donna de l'or, de l'argent et des objets precieux au monastère 
de Kukuta-arama,...De Mauvais ministres aux vues perverses dirent 
au prince heritier : ‘Le roi Asuka approche du terme de sa vie; il 
dissipe ses tresors et, donnant tout, il est sur le point de se ruiner, 
Vous serez roi; or les trésors et les objets précieux constituent les 
ressources d'un roi; il faut maintenant empecher qu'ils ne soient 
-complétement dissipés.” Divya pp.429-30 has practically the same 
account, Even in the version ofthe Satrilamkara (p. 723) the occa 
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vindication of “the constitutional law" of the country 
but in the interests of the prospective successor to the 
throne that the ministers advised, if the Buddhist tradition 
is to be believed, the withdrawal of sovereign authority from 
the greab Maurya. 


U. N, Gnosnan 


APPENDIX 


A Note on the Orthography of the Early Brahmi Inscriptions in 
the matter of Indication of the Double Consonants 


T. W. Rhys Davids already noted in his Buddhist 
India that in the early orthography of the inscriptions 
what was actually a double consonant in pronunciation was 
written by a single consonant: s Ë y a", according to him, 
may have been either Sakiyanam or Sakkiyanam (pp. 130-1). 

The early Brahmi orthography was not a rigorous 
but only a haphazard one. The device of putting one con- 
sonanb on the top of another to indicate a group may be 
said to be just coming in vogue, for we find a great deal 
of hesitancy and obvious mistake in the proper writing of 
some of these groups (e.g., yv for vy in katayvo for kattovvyo 
as in Girnar). Even though groups of dissimilar consonants 
would be attempted to be indicated (e.g., tp, vy, mh, pr, et, as 
in Girnar), the same consonant doubled was never expressed 
in the orthography as such: there are no cases of kk, gg, 
pp, tt, eto. 2 

A. double consonant is really a long consonant. To indi- 
cate this long consonant, the early Indian scribes who used 
the Brahmi alphabet either (i) wrote a single consonant, 
leaving it to the reader's acquaintance with the language 
to enable him to pronounce ib doubly (or long) in the right . 


sion of the Emperor's being deprived of his authority is said to be 
- that he fell seriously ill, I 
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place ; or (ii) in some rare cases, ib seems they transferred 
the length-mark to the preceding vowel, ie., made the pre- 
ceding vowel long when the consonant immediately after 
that vowel was pronounced long (or double) Thus, varsa> 
vassa would be written (i) either as vasa, (ii) or as vasa ; 
cikitsā > cikicchā as (i) ckicha, (ii) or as cikicha. The leng- 
thening of the vowel as an orthographical devico in this 
connexion is rather uncommon, and is found mainly at Gir- 
nar; rand=ranhd, rao = raiiilo (cf, in a local ie. Gujrat Kga- 
trapa coin the transcription in Greek characters as PANNIO = 
‘rannio=réiio), visa=vassa, yata = yatta- (=yatra-), stpa- 
thaya = sipatthaya (suparthaya), ete. The subsequent history 
of Indo-Aryan, as in the Prakrts and the Modern Vernaculars, 
amply demonstrates that in the 8rd century z.c., and later, 
the double (or long) consonant pronunciation was the one 
actually current, and at this early period the modern or 
vernacular habit of dropping one member of a double conso- 
nant group with compensatory lengthening of the preced- 
ing vowel could not have been established. Thus, Old Indo- 
Aryan bhakta> Middle Indo-Aryan bhatta> New Indo-Aryan 
bhata ; Old Indo-Aryan anya>Middle Indo-Aryan anna, 
afia; New Indo-Aryan āna; karya>kajja>kaja ete. The 
bhata, Gra aud kaja stage, as apparently suggested by the 
inscriptional orthographies (rare enough as they are) vase 
and ràfio( = vassa and rañño), could not possibly have character- 
ised early Middle Indo-Aryan of the 8rd century B.0. The 
long -üs- and -@fi- can only be taken as an orthographic 
device for -ass- and -aññ- As regards the word rajuka- 
rajuke-lajuka, the spellings with a. (rajuka, lajuka) show 
that we do not have the Sk. word rajan here. The word 
in the vernacular was evidently pronounced as rajjuka or 
` lajjuka (<rajju+ ka or rajju+uka) ; and rajju- could evident- 
ly be written either as raju- or as raju, as we have seen 
above ; and laju-, of course, is the graphic device for lajju-, 
which was the Eastern form of the word. 
SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


Yuddhakanda Campu of Rajacudamani Diksita 


It is a well-known fact that the Ramayana Campi of 
Bhoja, the king of Dhara, has been left incomplete. The - 
reasons for his not having finished it are not quite clear at 
this distance of time. A tradition has come to stay that the 
portion available to us ab present was composed by the author 
during the course of a single night, Rajacüdàmani Diksita says 

भोजेन रामचरितं ग्रथितं निश्यैकया । 

एकेन पूरयत्यक्रा यौचूड़ामयिदीचितः ॥ 
Following the mode of his illustrious predecessor, Cüdümani 
composed in the course of a single day the portion of the story 
nob covered by the work of Bhoja. 

Ráàjacüd&mani Diksita belonged to the family of illustricus 
‘scholars in the South Arcot District of the Madras Presi- 
dency. Ratnakheta Srinivasa Diksita, the famous father-in-law 
of Appayya Diksita, was the father of Sri Rajactidamani 
Diksita. While yet young, the father of Ràjacüdàmani died 
and the task of educating the young boy devolved ou his 
elder brother Ardhanarigvara Diksita who discharged his duty 
well, Very soon the boy grew up to be a prodigy, and early 
in his literary career, at the young age of six, he composed 
the drama that is known by the name of Kamalini kalahamsa.! ` 
Whatever may be the technical imperfections of the drama, 
it redounds much to the creative genius of a boy of six. I6 
is perhaps impossible to find a. parallel to this in any other 
country and any other literature. | 

‘Regarding the date of Rajactidamani, we are in a position 
to determine with tolerable accuracy the period in which 
he should have flourished. In his Tantrasikhamani, a 


` 





I The work has been published by the Sri Vani Vilas Press, 
ŠSrirañgam, 


L.H,Q,, DECEMBER, 1930 ; 5 
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commentary on.the Sutras of Jaimini, we find the author 
giving the date of the composition of the work in the following 
verse | 

| चीमान्पान्ये qT हायने चोत्तराभिधे। 

चुड़ामणिः कलयते यञ्चा तन्वशिखामणम्‌ ॥ 

The date corresponds to Saka 1559 or A, p. 1636. Tantra- 
Sikhamani is one of the works that lio must have produced 
after maturity. Wa may not be wrong in assuming that 
the work was composed when he was at least 40 years of age. 
This pushes back the date of the birth of Rájacüd&mani to 
the last quarter of the 16th century A.D. 

Several works of Rajacüdàmani Diksita are now available, 
a few printed, and others in manuscript. In my Introdue- 
tion to the Adyar Library Edition of the author's Rukmini- 
kalyana Mahakavya, I have set forth in detail the inform-. 
ation available regarding the author, his parents and his con- 
: temporaries and they are nob repeated here. 

The text of the Yuddhakànda Campi, published in the 
following pages, is based upon three different manuscripts, 
two belonging to the Adyar Library and one to the Maharaja 
Serfoji’s Sarasvati Mahal Palace Library of Tanjore, There 
is nob much difference by way of alternative readings as the 
manuscripts agree with each other-to a large extent. I have 
not given the differences which are due to the scribe and are 
therefore negligible. Leb me now proceed to give the text. 


श्रौराजचूड़ामणिदीचितक्ततयद्वकाण्डचम्पूः 


वामालकावल्लभभावसुद्रासोमा विभागैन्द्रमणो शिलेव । 
रोमावलो राजति यस्य मध्ये सोमावतंसः स सुखाय भूयात्‌ ॥ १ ॥ 


भव्यारम्भाय वो भूयादव्याजकरुणानिधिः। 
सव्याधालोकने नस्ता दिव्या या कापि देवता ॥ s h 
भोजेन रामचरितं ग्रथितं निशयेकया i 

एकेन gaasi Aa डामणिदोद्चितः ॥ ३॥ 
अनन्तरमनिन्दितामवनिनन्दनायाः कथां 
प्रभष्जनतनुसुवः प्रभुरसी समाकणयन्‌। 
कटाकच्सचिरेखया कलयति स्म धोरोदत॑ 

शर सनमतकश्षिकां समधिरोपितच्यामिव ॥ 8 ॥ 


विरोधिपरिमाथिनी इरिवरूथिनी भेदिनो- 
झुतादयितसेवनो न्‌सुखतलो सुखेन्द्रालुगा । 
'हदन्तरनिरन्तराङ्करदसहुराइंन्निया 

चचाल चलवालधिजलधिलङ्नाशाघना i Y N 


री डाक्रोड़ेन्द्रधध रवगरिमसखच्छे gaa genfa 
लस्यत्पञ्चास्यसंसटट तपरिदृतप्ंन्तदयेन्तरालम्‌ | 
WV द्रागसह्माक्रमणरभसतस्सह्ममार्ह्य शेल' 
सेना सा नालिकेरासवरससपिबत्‌ सञ्चजातोरजातम्‌ ॥ ६ ॥ 
तरङ्कितामोदमनङ्गवोरतुरङ्गमा रिष्टतटीकुटोरम्‌ | 
अटीकतारूृइनूमदंसपटोरशेलप्रभुरङ्गतं सः ॥ ७ ॥ 
तदनु मङोमहेन्द्रोयमतितु ङ्कतरशङसंगतमहिन्द्रपर' महेन्रगिरिमासाद्य विद्ये 
निरवधिमणिशिवधमहोदधेरुपरोधः प्रदेशसनुपरोधमपरदुष्ण वेशं सेनानिवेशम | 
dd च 


882 f युद्काण्डचध्प ; 


घनतरशहइसद्दनिभतुएमुखप्रसरत्‌- 
सलिलसलोलसित्तावपुषः पररावपुषः | 

az aaga a Raga fagat ` 
रथ विदशस्तरामधिपयोधिपयः siqa: ॥ ८॥ 


इति च समयिेऽतिवियति. समन्त्रिभिरेकाधिकेमन्त्रिभि्बञ्चरणसूलभेव 
शरणमिति aden रावणक्कतदुर्भाषण' विभोषण' विलोकय शङ्काकुलेषु सकलेषु 
इरिवलेछु रक्षपतिरिदसुदितदयमवादोत्‌। 


सरजोनिधेरवरजोऽस्वय दिष- 
स्विदशारिरेव स दग्राननोऽथ वा | 
` भवतां तथापि भवतां न भोमया- 
दविताइमस्य भवितास्मि quum ॥ ८ ॥ 


तदनु च सदयमिति वदन्तं रघुकुलकक्कुदन्तसवन्दत चरणारविम्दयोः सदायति 
सुतानुमोदितागतिराशरपतिः। | 
विस्रखभाजनतया न परं परं तु 
सास्त्राज्यदानविधिनापि सहोदरस्य | 
वोरः yap garafi ` 
दोषाचरेशवरमसु' व्यतनोप्तदानोम्‌ ॥ ge ॥ 


aq विधातुमनसोत्तरणेकडेतु' 
atta विस्तृतकुशास्तरणस्थितेन | 

तिस्ोऽसुनाय रजनोरनुनोयसान- 

— स्तिसत्रोतसो न भजति स्म पतिः प्रसादम्‌ ॥ 99 1 

दुरारोपे चापे कलयति रघृणामधिपती 
ज्वलज्ज्वालासालावलयितशिख' ag विशिखम्‌ | 

auga प्रवलजलघूरोऽपि निखिल- , 
स्रवन्तीनामाल्त : पुनरपि ygt जलनिधिः ॥ १२॥ 

aqat च लक्ष्मणाग्रजोदग्रशिलीमुखमुखविश्वहलाखिलशिखिशिखाकलाप- 


लोलावलीठद्‌ःखलेपः प्रालेयमिलनशोतशोौतलसलयजालेपतुलितमिव जलनिधिरक- 
लयत कालामलमु | 


guae 638 


अन्त! पुरेषपि विहितागसि वायसे m- 
गन्तःपरिस्फुरदपारछपापयोधिम्‌ | 
` विज्ञाय वोरसुदधिविततापराधी&- 
aga जडुसुतया TTT प्रपेदे | १२॥ ` 


कल्पान्ततल्ममयमोश खिलोछतखेत्‌ 
| कालेषु शेषशयन दा qa? em | 
इत्याहितसुतिवचस्यमरसवच्तां 
वीरो ad जलनिधेविदधि qasaq 1 १४॥ 


| तदनु नदौनो5पि दोनदोनो विवुधनदीसतिकासदन दिनताखिल- 
जनताहितसंपदि ufa भगवतः प्रणस्य “aaa ममापराधो माधव | विधोयतां 
सेतुः” इत्यभिधाय जलनिधिरन्तरधात्‌। . 


ग्रथ दशरथसुनोरञ्चले चञ्चलेच्शो- 
रहमहमिकयाद्रीनाइतान्‌ वानरेन्द्र; | 

नल ww लघु wes fafana वान धटो 
जलधिपयसि सेतुः केवल' दृश्यते स्म tud 


एाऽ्ेषयीचटितसह्ममिरिलिकूट' 

विसेतुदण्डसुदरे विनिधाय गाढम्‌ | 
काकुत्स्थवन्दनविलस्वक्ताणराघ 

वाराकर' विधिरपोडयदाप्तघोषम्‌ ॥ १६ ! 


qa कप्िकुललीलालंघनालीलसाल- 
ब्रजपतितफलालोदन्तुराभ्यन्तरेण | 
विभुरतुलयशःरीकेतुना सेतुनासी 
परिमिलदतिशैलं प्राप शेल' सुवेलम्‌ | te! 
तदनु एरिज्ातामिज्ञानविभोषणभराषणयवणसमसमयसम्मतितवनोकःपतितति" 
विधीयमानविविधोपरोधनिरोधनसदयह॒दयदाशरशिक्षतप्राणधारणास्या प्रत्ये कः 
मावेद्यमानान्‌ सानापहसितबासवानेकप!न्‌ वानरानोकपानारोकितुसुत्त्‌ गं 
gregum बाह्माइणभुवि agia दशशीवसुद्दोक्ष्य सुग्रोयस्तत्‌चणः 
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Uem: agaga निरुपश्चवमपरमिव fagege’ निशाटएतिकिशीट- 
माइरन्‌ लाघवेन राघवनिकटमाटोकत | 
प्राणा मम प्रणिडितास्तवकीर पापौ 
सा साइसेन सहसाइवमंसुखो सु! | 
THAT यरमासुद्टडोपगूटु- | 
afari गाठमधिपो सुसुचे कपीन्द्रम्‌ ॥ १८॥ 


राघवोऽय महाइवोचितसाइमोपदितेरखिलेरपि इरिवलेररिकुसेकःका- 
_ करसुपर्रोध लकापुरम्‌ | 
: लोलाकुलोछततजगठ्खथ वोरयाद- 
कोलाइसेषु तुसुलेष इरोश्वराणाम्‌ | 
बन्दीौक्ञतामरनितम्बवतोजनानां 
RAJAN: क्रमशः प्रलापा; d १८ ॥ 
रणोन्म खबलोसुखावलिसलोलकोलाहल- 
ज्वलप्क़्वणसज्ज्वरै रथ रयेण AAA: | 
अतानि जयदुन्दुभिज्षुभितस्िश्ुभिब fa- 
घेनस्तनितसंपदां स्तवकितो ahs नेः ॥ २० 1 
तदनु चतुरङ्गतरशङ्गगतिशुङ्गहतिअङ ररथाङ्कशताङ्गसडले GAN- 
स्फालनस्फ,टितमस्तकहास्तिके लोलाचलबालाहतिखेदनिश्ासदश्षीये पादाशि- 
घातसदिषादपादाते नखमुखविसुखोकतशिसीशुखे शिलाशकलशकलीक्ततातमु- 
तनुत्राणि इठपातितविटपावलिविनिवारिततोमरे परिपूरितहरिदष्टकमहाहहास- 
परिच्यावितपहसे साइङ्कारहङ्घारविस्ञथपरश्दथे गुरुतरभुजपरिघलघुशातितऽरिः 
चातने महत्यायोधने शाखाचरनिशाचरयोः प्रतायमाने समराभिमुखकीरादधीरण- 
धीराशयतारासुतावस्न्दितस्यन्दनरुक्रन्दनशासनसमीरितसमी रशनमयशरपष्लञरबन्धन 
| वै्ठयेविधूननयुदविहङ्गमएङ्कवगारुतमारुतपरिष्वङ्कघुनरषु ftu uqug g sag, 
करतललसमानसानुना पवमान्‍्सनुना कोपाधिकतास्त्राचे wars परिचिते fera 
कुलकम्पनेःप्यक्षम्मने सरभसलब्धितालब्भने निखिलज्ञदेवान्तके Sam च प्रापि- 
aime शुतिकटुवचसि तिशिरसि च ससुद्दर्तितशिरसि -निरन्तराक्तष्टधनुर्यष्टका 
विरृष्टसायकनिकुस्स AJA च परिध्वक्नरणाकुचकुणे GAUMINA- 
जम्भारिविभतभड़ देन च «nga श्तड्गयोज्तशटोट्र च LEE WEG 
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. 'मुष्टिपतननिष्यि्ट ढुणोछ्ततपुरान्तके नरान्तके च संप्राप्त्नतान्तपुरान्तिके, घोरतर- 
परिघातनघातितवेरिसङ्घ mig च कराहतिजषडोक्ततजद्जो संख्याभिसखशूर- 
जनहृदयशूलशोलेन ASA च समस्तजगदेकलघुइस्त प्रइस्ते च निरस्ते निस्तन्द्र- 
कदनादरे महोदरे च विदारितोदरे सादरसंग्राममहायहव्यग्रोकृतेन सुग्रोवेण च 
दन्भोलकरसंस्तम्भकरदोस्तम्भे gab cw समासादितसुरवधकुचपरिरम्भारमे, दारुण- 
शरनिकरदारितष्टदयाशररथिना दाशरथिना निशितमुखविशिखचकितरचोऽधिप्रा- 
समयसमुष्दोधिते  सुग्रोवनखसुखवि दो शू्पनखांसाधर्म्यतया शोणिताएं:परिपूर्ण 
famat gw च विदोण जास्बवदनुनोतइनुमदविलस्वोपनोतमहीषधिवेग- 
सहिमव्यपोहितपंतामहसहास्वविदितमोहानपि महोत्साहान्‌ वानरवीरान्‌ माया- 
सयराघवजायाइननभवदायामवदायासेन मोहयित्वा निकुस्मिलाङुन्धिन्धां aga- 
agaaa? जन्भारिवेरिण्यपि अतिकायकायविस्र सितमांसलमाससंप्रोणित- 
पतत्निभि: सोमित्तिपत्रिभिः सूत्रामलोकयात्रापरे समन्ततोऽपि निरन्तकन्द्सदसर- 
सुन्दरोजनाक्रन्द्रदन्तुरइरिदन्तरादन्त guías निसगपरुषसांराविणो रावणो 
राघवमभिबुसूषुराइव इव yanam? | 


fain त्यधकठोरकामुकइठाक्कष्टस्पुरन्म टिके 
0 e 
वषत्याशगवषमाशरपतो इर्षादमर्षादपि ! 
जानोमोऽभिसुखे निपत्य निहंतान्वोरान्वरोतु' इरोन्‌ 
पर्याक्षा न बभूवुराइवसुखे खर्वारवामभ्त्र वः | २१॥ 


समममयावक्कष्टदशकासु RIANA- 
C न्रिशितशिलोसुखच्षततवलो मुखसन्ततिक; | 
अधिसमर' क्षणादनभिलज्ञषितलचितया 
परमजनिष्ट सो5यमपर हृएपद्रणः ॥ २२ D 


तदनु च कथावशेषमशेषमपि हरिबलमवंलोका रोषणो विसीषणः प्रोणयन्‌ 
__ दाशरथिमाशरपतिसारथिमप्रतिमरथमम्रतिमरयभङ्गदया गद्या o fees ad- 
. यामास। . E 
.रक्ष:पतिस्तदनु शक्तिमकुण्ठगक्ति' | 
fada qafa शिलाकठिने5नुजस्य à 
मध्ये भवन्‌ विनतवत्सलतेकसोमा | 
रामानुजो बत gare तयापविहः ॥ RZ 
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आर्कणक्षष्टधनुष' दशकणउमग्रे f 
Alege च सहज' YERA: | 
कोपेन शोकरभ्रसेन च दुनिरोच्तो 
वोरोऽथ वोरकरूणाविव लेच्चते स्म d २४ ॥ 
fafana पपात सुरारिशत्तिः | 
वीरस्य रूढ़मभवद, दि शोक शल्यम्‌ | 
fagsa aa fayta बभूव fad 
नोर निस्परदमन्दतरास्त्र दण्डः ॥ Re 
sagar धर्यंमवधोय दोनतां | 
fagar ककतप्रतिक्कतं चिकोषृणा । 
विबुधाहितं युक्ति शरेविंमो शितं 
o विदधेऽपनोतमपरत्र सारथिः ॥ २६ 1 
जिप्रक्रोषधिमच्जनासुतसमानोतामसी लक्ष्मणो 
यावज्जीवंति -यावदेव च faute amaga | 
तावत्यड्क्िमुख: चणाद्रणमुखे विष्फारितज्यालता- 
टङ्ारष्वनिधिक्क, तारंवरवस्थे माऽवतस्थेंतराम्‌ ॥ २७ I 
तदनु q दशस्यन्द्ननन्दनोऽपि मातलि्तमानो तपंक्रन्दनस्यन्दनमल ङ वे qui वे- 
दभियातिगवनिर्वापणोइण्ड' कुण्डलयति स्स कोदण्डम्‌ | I 
Sq ORT कामुकमसावह्लाय रक्षःपते- 
रोजासनशासनेन कवच दुर्भेदमालोचयन्‌ । 
गयुष्याक्रपडःक्षिकामिव खजन्नस्याष्टकाभ्यन्तरे 
दम्मोलप्रतिमानसुञ्चद्दयज्जगोतिर्गणान्मार्गणान्‌ ॥ २८॥ 
तदनु च amena विभोषणोपदेशानामनुस्जरन्‌ अन्तःपरिणमददिनाददोन- ` 
सुखो दशसुखो छमखिद्यत। sasa कथंचिदवलस््र ध ये युगविपर्ययाथ भेव ` 
रोषोषबुधेन प्रज्यलब्नस्त्रप्रत्यस्त्रप्रयोगवित्नस्तसमस्तभुवरन  प्रस्तावयति स्म fama- 
` विस्तारकमतिदासुणमनन्योदाहरणं रणम्‌ | 
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aAa ge दावलिरहो धारासुचा वामुचा 
Wag न vg? शतशो नाराचधाराकिरा | 
शर्धोदिलरनिष्ठ रोत्तिरसक्षत्तत्रापि तत्तादृ 
सद्यो इन्त समुद्ययी दशसुखोक्रव्यात्मभोरक्रमात्‌ ॥ २८ ॥ 


azg च वेरिवधाय - विवुधाधिपसारथिवोधितो दाशरथिः सन्धाय वधालसस्त' 
निजरारेरुरसि ससजं। | 
दस्भोलिभ वि = aa भिदुरों जन्भारिमुक्त: स्त्रं 
amine = विलुटतरं d विक्रमं यत्र | 
fan’ agfa रक्षसामधिपंतेस्तस्सिन्नपप्तद्दिपे- 
रस्तं सोध्प्यवनावमुष्य च शिरःअेणोषु ग्टश्रावलिः ॥ ३० d 


` पुनरुज्जोवनाशद्वातरलं faftum | 
इतेऽपि रावणो नेव wu पुष्पास्थवाकिरत्‌ ॥ ३१॥ 
कचभरनहनं पुलोमजायां कतिचिददान्यपगर्मकं यथा um i 
विभुशिरसिःतथा सुधाशनाः खस्तरुङुसुमान्यथ इषं तोऽभ्यषिञ्चत्‌ NRR 
तदनु च उपशुत्य पत्यपायमत्याकृलमतिः अमन्दोदितयोकभारा मन्दोदरो 
शातोदरो जनश्चतपरिवारिता नयनयुगलविगलदविरलास्त्रा विललाप | 
argu suut वसुधासुतायां 
aaga विदधतो भवतोऽनुरागम्‌ | 
ga’ किमेवमवनों जननोमसुष्या 
oat विधाय शयितु सुदृढोपगूठाम्‌ ॥ ३४ | 
ed sies ,तचामरमरुत्‌पोतापनीतश्म- 
ager कल्पकपुष्यकल्पितमहाशिल्य शयानः पुरा। 
taqa | कथंनु ग्टश्रपटलोपच्तानिलावोजितः 


ag कोशचसूविसुत्तापरुषग्रावाकुले भूतले RS ॥ 
fat दशास्यो विशिखेमेयेति 
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गर्वायसे राघव | किं ava | 
चित्ते वसत्ये व मप्तैष;तत्ते 
amagat कथमिष्टसिदिः ॥ qu t 
` इति - बहुविध' कुरुरोमिव चिरसुररोक्कतरोदनां चेतनाचेतनापइवेदनावतों 
प्रजावतोमाश्वासयन्‌ विश्वाधिकदयानिषेदाशरथेरनुन्नया विज्ञानभूषणो विभोषणी ` 
निखिलमपि समग्रमग्रजन्मनः कर्तव्य' कर्म निवेतयन्‌ तत्वालप्रवतितप्रशस्तालङ्कारां 
प्रविश्य लङ्कापुरी तत्चणावतितराज्याभिषेकः . सबिशेषविनोतवेषः पुनरपि 
समाजगाम | elo o5 | 
पूवे प्रतिश्युतपुलस्यजसूनुराज्य- 
सास््राज्यटानमुदितेन विभोषशेन | 
कोटोरकोटिकुसुमापि ausis 
मेने fay: saat महतो faqaq ॥ ३६ | 
दिषा रुदामिषामनिलसखशुद्ां. प्रियतमां 
FAAS TF रुददशमश ङे न मनसा । 
. विमानं कीवेरं वियति बलमानं सफलयन्‌ 
कपित्रातोपेती नगरसुपयातो रघुपतिः ॥ २७॥ 
dfaa भरतं पदाग्रविनतं शतुन्नमप्यादरा ` | 
— दस्बातृणामविशेषत: सविनयं मोली वितन्वन्‌ पदे । ` 
सर्वानप्यनुरस्जयन्‌ परजनान्‌ सास्त्राज्यसि erac 
वोरोऽसी विहिताभिषेचनविधिविश्व' ररक्षाक्षतम्‌ Re | 
afa | 
दन्तिद्योतिदिवाप्रदोपाईं सत्यमड्नलरत्लखेटदी कषिततनयस्य 
कामाक्नोगभंसम्भवस्य ओमदध नारोश्रगुरुचर णसहजितालब्धविद्यावेशद्यस्य 
| ` ओराजच ड्ामणिदोचितस्य 
` कतिषु एकदिवससंटब्धा 
युद्काण्डचम्मूः 
सम्पूर्णा ॥ ` 
T. R. CHINTAMONI. 


Some Difficult Vedic Words 
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समोकाः 


(28) ,स यो इषा वृष्णे भिः समोका ast दिवः fana quz. | 
— सतोनसत्वा इव्योभरेषु सरुत्वानो भवन्तिन्द्र ऊतो ॥ १।१००।१ 


थः हषा TUT भिः war: cued: walk: समोकाः एकस्यागवासी यस सहः सहतः दिवः पृथिव्या 

साट. यस qaq: योधाः uq: सतीनाः सत्ययोर्योः qu भरेषु संग्रामेषु इत्यः स मरुलान्‌ TE! न अस्माकम्‌ 
ऊतये कत्याणाय भवतु t 

` The Maruts are Indra’s soldiers, his warriors. wis सत्य and not water 


asthe N ighantu says. Indra and the Maruts live in mid-air, . 


(29). ` स सज्मना जनिम मानुषाणाममत्येन नाम्नाति ue । 
. WS स शवसोत राया स IH «qu: समोकाः ॥ ६।१८।७. 
` सञ्मना-श्रवसा-वीय्यण। ae न= राया। जनिम = जनिमानि प्णक्ृत्यानि। अति प्र॒ a 
surpassed, | reduplicated becomes स@'+ ए= संस्र. . नृतम--the greatest warrior 
वीयण समोकाः Indra and heroism are convertible terms, दीय does not exist apart 


from Indra 


(80) विश्ववेदसो रयिभिः समोकसः संमिक्षासस्तविषोभिः ॥ १।६४।१० 


The Maruts who possess universal. wealth ( fay’ वेदः घन येषां तै.) are co- 
inhabitants with wealth and inseparably united with strength तविषी = strength, . 
संमिझा;-—united wholly. with 


(31) यमीं et सवयसा सपर्यतः समाने ain मिथना समोकसा। 
द्वा न am’ पलितो युवाजनि पुरू चरन्नजरो मानुषा युगा ll १।१४४।४ 


यम्‌ ईम्‌ एतम्‌ fu सवयसा समानवय स्ती मिथुना संहजाते समानम्‌ ओकः sens] ययोः ते 
दा इ द्यावाएथिव्यी दिवा इव am’ समाने योनौ सपर्यतः परिचरतः स॒ पलितः gaat: wat जरारहित 
युवा af: gef मानुषाणि युगानि चरन्‌ अजनि ॥ l I 


640 . SOME DIFFICULT, VEDIC WORDS 


Heaven and Earth are twins, born of the same womb ( मिथुना = समीक ). 
समाने योनी सपयंत:-—the two tend him in the same womb, The two have one 
-common womb in which Agni is conceived and where he grows, 
fara नक्'—they: tend him day and night. 
ES चरन्‌ mga qa —Agnis work of illumination outlasts any number of 
human generations.. Men may come and men may go, but Agni like the 


Brook pursues his work without ceasing, 


(32) ते सायिनो ममिरे सुप्रचेतसो जामो sam मिथुना AMAT | १।१५८।४. 


मायिनः देवा Q. द्यावाएइथिव्यौ afat—the gods, performers of marvels, measured 
the two. 
जामी--(ए४० sisters, 
- सथोनी-सिथना-समोकसा- born of the same womb. So in १।१४४।४ समाने योना 
may be the same as सथोनी । समाने योना adaia—living in the same womb. 
g + qg:—exceedingly clever, l 


. (38) यदिन्द्रेण सरथ' याथों अश्विना get वायुना भवथः समोकसा । 
यदादित्ये भिक्र qfi: सजोषसा यदा विष्णोर्विक्रमणेषु तिष्ठथ: 1 ८।८।१२ 


Whether, Oh Asvins, .you are travelling in the same chariot with Indra, 
or are dwelling in the same house or nest with Vayu, or are in the company of 
_Adityas and the Ribhus, or are accompanying Vishnu in his strides. सजोबसा and 


समोकसा seem to have the same sense viz, in company with, together. 


(84] इन्द्राग्नो saray सत्यतो fas हिन्वाना तत्वा समोकसा | 
अन्तरित्त' सहया पप्ररोजसा सोमो छतश्रोम॑हिमानभोरयन्‌ ॥ १०॥६५॥२ 
इ्रहत्येषु मिथः इतरेतरः हिन्वानी प्रेरयन्तौ सत्पती समोकसौ एकोसूती खकीय' महिसानम्‌ इरथन्‌ 
विस्तारयन्‌ vast: सोमः एते सवं देवा: तन्वा महि महत्‌ अन्तरिचम्‌ ओजसा वसेन UE: । 
Every one of these can physically fill the whole sky, समोकसा perhaps 
stands for Heaven and Earth, vast: —having the beauty, the hue of ghee. 


(85) परिचिता पितरा पूर्वेजावरो नतस्य योना aaa: समो कसा | 
द्यावाएथिवो वरुणाय wad ्टतवत्‌पयो महिषाय पिन्वतः ॥ १०६५।७ 


` परितः wea चयन्यी पितरौ मातापितरौ पूर्वजावरी पूर्ने समोकसौ न्तस योनी यतः । सनते 
रतानि पालयन्तौ atest महिषाय महिषसहशाय वरुणाय छतवत्‌ पथः उदक' पिन्वतः | 


` is mother. 
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परिक्षिती-- Heaven and Earth rule everywhere. fqaci—Dyaus is father, Earth 


पृवजावरी--0017 before the gods, बरी isa useless affix ; yaa would be 
enough. ऋतस्य योन-—May be the same as समाने योना । waa योनी aga: may be the 
sense of सयोनी and समोकसा । wa is the highest entity which pervades the 
` universe, ga&—Heaven and Earth administer the laws of Varuna and produce 


water by his order. waaq—full of water. wa and प्रथः both mean water, The 


adjective is useless, 
दानी कसम. 


(86) -अस्मा इदु सप्तिमिव श्वस्य न्द्रायाकं जुह्वा समस्छे | 
वोर' दानीक्रस' वन्दध्ये पुरां गूरतेखवसं दर्माणम्‌ । gegia 
"d इत्‌ एव इन्द्राय वस्या Wawel धनेच्छया जुह्वा जुहपाते ण अर्क इविः ass अर्पयामि | 
वीर” दानंम्‌ ओकः यस्य तं qË दत्तं शव; धनं यैन पुरां दर्माण' दारवितारम्‌ इन्द्र' वन्दध्यै वन्दितु' सञ्जोऽस्मि। 
सप्तिमिव should be construed with वीर 1 Indra is as brave as a war-horse 
दानौकसं~lndra is never more happy than when making gifts. «4—is a particular 


kind of Rik but here it seems to meàn an offering preceded by such a Rik 


वन्द्यं —seems almost equal to <= i 


ओक्यः 


(37) अग्नेगो राजाप्यस्तविष्यते विमानो ast भुवनेष्वर्पितः 
इरिष्ट au: सुहशोको अणंवी ज्योतोरथः पवते राय ओक्यः ॥ ८।८६।४५ 
f अग्र गच्छतीति ata: राजा wa: अङ्गिः सिखितः ast विमानः qam afta: हरि; पीतव 
waa: एतेन Ga: इव qula qued: ज्योतिः सूर्यः रथः यस्य सः रायः अणवः Sag: तविष्यते पवते च । 
आप्यः-श्रापिः-2 friend ? तविप्यते-870४ strong. अङ्गां विसानः- 90718 creates 
days like the sun, भुवनेषु अर्पिवः—he is presented to the worlds like the sun 


Baa — yellow like ghee, . ज्योतीरथः~~he rides the sun, अरणंवः—श्रोक्यः —a store house 


The प्रदेपाठ is राये ; in that case, xii पवते would be the constructtion क्य’ 


Soma who is the home of Indra, 
(38) इन्द्र atten’ दिधिषन्त धोतयो रेवा अच्छा न धीतयः ॥ १।१२२।५ 


Prayers make their home in Indra as they do in the gods, 
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दिघिषन्त--धारयन्तिं। देवान्‌ अच्छा >ूदेवेपु। घीतय;--1187 mean wealth also. Indra ` 
is the storehouse of wealth 


(89) रात्रा सुतास इन्दवो मदा य इन्द्र गिर्वण! 
आपो नु वजिन्नन्वोक्यं सरः एणन्ति शूर राधसे ॥ ८।४८।३ 
है fram: qx afaq इन्द्र यै इन्दवः मदाः सुताः A haa लाम्‌ राधसे अनु भाएणन्ति नु यथा आपः 


.. ओक्य सरः mufa 


गिवण:--01 thou enjoyer of praises. 
नु=इव-ननु-—verily may be the pada instead of €q | i 
As water fills a deep lake, so does Soma fill Indra, Both Indra and the lake 


are storehouses 


(40) ते जामत aA सं वत्सासो न माढभिः। 
fae नसन्त जामिभिः ॥ ८।७२।१४ 
ते सोमा: खम्‌ Sha कलशं जानते। न; यथा aan: माहभिः गोभिः संनसन्त तथा ते सोमाः कलशे 
स्थिताभिः भङ्गिः संनसम्ते । ताः आपः सोमानां जामयः भार्याः 1 
Soma-juice rushes towards its destination, viz, the big: pot which contains 
water, As calves join their mother cows, so Somas join their wives and become 
united with them, 
Two ideas are rather mixed up, Calves seek the company ofthe mother, 


cows, but Soma seeks the company of his wives, 


(41) इमं बिममिं सुक्षत' ते अछुश' येना रुजासि मघवन्‌ शफारुज: 
भस्मन्‌ झु ते सवने अस्वोक्य' सुत इष्टो मघवन्‌ वोध्यांभगः 1 १०।४४।८ 
I bear this well-fashioned ( gad ) lance ( अङ्क श' ) of thine. with which thou 
„didst wound those that hurt the hoofs of kine ( ras: ). Have thy residence 
‘in this Soma-extractton (सुते) of ours. Oh Indra be (Af wa) a giver 
(saa; ) in this distribution of wealth ( D ). 
I will relieve thee of thy weapon, Now make thyself at home in this drink 
ing bout, 
आभग:--७ distributor, This is what is the Rik means, इष्टी-चने | 
(42) अनु पूर्वाण्योक्या साम्त्राज्यस्य सिम | 
मित्रस्य qar वर्णस्य दोघशुुत्‌ ॥ ८।२५।१७ 
Ma यः मित्र; तख Aiga थः वरुण: qe ब्रतानि वयम्‌ अगुस शिम पालयाम; । तानि ब्रतानि 
famasi: amaa पूर्वाणि पुरातनानि. भोक्यानि | j 
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Mitra and Varuna see and hear far and wide ( दीष शरत्‌ )। All must obey 
` their laws which have been the mainstay of their rule, 


ओक्यानि--800068, mainstays, 


. (48) सोम रारन्धि नो ददि wat न यवसेष्वा | 
मये इव GMAT ॥ १।८.१।१२ 


न यथा गावः यवसैषु आ सध्ये रणन्ति रमन्त यथा वा मर्य: शूरः खे ओक्ये. रमते | तथा है सोस न 
sara इदि रारन्धि vnu | 


Oh Soma ! . have thy pleasure in our hearts, as cows have their pleasure 


‘in the midst of grass or asa brave man has his in his own home. 


. This home may be his wife or better still the battle field, What can de- 
iight his heart better than a battle ? a ( to take pleasure in ) becomes रारण by 
reduplication ( रारण fa = रारन्धि) 


(44) qaq दिन्द्र ख ओक्ये सोम' चोदामि पोतये। 
एष रारन्तु ते डदि ॥ २।४२:८ 
हे इनदर तुभ्य इत्‌ तुभ्यम्‌ एव पीतये खे ओक्ये सोमं चोदामि चोदयामि। एष सोसः तव zf; रारन्त! 


This is thy. own home, Oh Indra, And here I offer Soma for thy drink. , 
May it rejoice thy heart. l I ; 


रण्‌ becomes रारण by reduplication, f UU, तु - रारन्तु | 
दुरोकम 
` 
(45) . अस्य देवस्य daada य॑ मर्तासः श्येतं sanz । 


नि यो zz पोरुषियोसुवोच दुरोकमग्निरायवे शुशोच | ७181३ ॥ 


`. Š मर्ताः Xia anà sry: तस्र चस्य Gau अग्ने; संसदि अनीके समीपे य आयुः. पौरुषेयी पुरुष 
छतां aT wu नि उवोच तरम आयषे अग्निः दुरोक' दुर्वच' यथा स्यात्‌ तथा शुशोच अज्वलत्‌ | 


संसदि--भ्रनीके-समीपे | 


We occurs thrice only in R, V, Twice it is used of Agni.and once of mares 
White may be. the meaning, 


नियो etc, if any man speaks of holding Agni as one man does another, then 
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दुरोक' etc. Agni blazes unspeakably. One may touch ashy Agni but not when 
Agni is blazing, ` f 
ww form qq —s«, becomes उच. and then Wa’ z: + शोक = gaah | 
अगिरोकसः | 
(46) इसे थे ते सु वायो बाह्वोजसोऽन्ठनदो ते पतयन्तुपछणो महो व्राधन्त उक्षणः । 
: जोर f ç < ; 
धन्वन्‌ चिद्ये अनाशवी जोराङ्दिगरोकसः। uera रश्मयो दुनियन्तवो 
हस्तयोद्रनियन्तवः ॥ १।१३५।७॥ 
—.$ वायो ये इमे ते तब quse: Sau ते मही नदी महत्पी नद्यो अन्तः पतयन्ति उड्डयन्ते muq 
वर्धन्त wp धन्वन्‌ धन्वनि waned चित्‌ अपि ते अनाशवः न शीघ्रमामिनः। जीरा: चिप्रगामिनः अपि ` 
्रगिरौकसः गिरां न भोकसः वचनीयाः। यथा सूर्यस्य रश्मयः हरून Shama: न नियम्यन्ते तथा ते उच्चणः । 
` aaa: = whose strength lies in their arms.i, e. lege, Or it may qualify 8 i f 
wet aA = Heaven and Earth? d 


` yaq चिद्ये elc. these bulls do not. quicken their pace even in hot sandy 
deserts, though they are quick ( जीरा; ) beyond all description ( अ+ raa: ) | 
धन्वन्‌ चिद्ये aama; is not intelligible, 
l V. R. RAJVADE. , 


Naval Warfare in Ancient India 
J 


Introduction 


India has an extensive sea-board, being bounded on three sides 
of her borders by the sea. She has a net-work of large and navig- 
able rivers, free from the freezing effects.of a severely cold climate, 
She has also a wealth of forests, abounding in strong timber which 
might be readily utilised for the construction of ships and boats 
These natural advantages—coupled with the steadiness in the direc 
tion of the monsoons over the Indian Ocean and China Sea—aided 
the Hindus to acquire that nautical skill.and enterprise for which ° 
they were justly famous in the ancient world 

ihe history of Indian shipping and maritime activities goes back 
probably:to the early times of, the Rgveda (I, 48, 3 and I, 116 5) 
. The Jatakas, the Greek and Roman authors, the early Tamil poems as 
well as a host of archzological discoveries in- India and abroad—-all 
‘go to prove that long before the birth of Christ the Hindus had 
acquired a fair knowledge of.the art of navigation and that they 
plied their boats not only on the. inland rivers but also on the high 
seas. There were ports and harbours all along the coast-line, such 
as Tàmralipti, Kaviri-pattanam, Bharukaccha and, Surparaka and 
it was practicable to attain.to any of them starting from up the 
Ganges, not only from. Campa (Bhagalpur) but even from Benares 
The Samudda-vanija Játaka (iv, 159) relates how a settlement of 
wood-workers, failing to carry out the orders for which pre-payment 
had been made, made à 'mighty ship' secretly, and emigrated with 
their families, shipping down the Ganges, by night, and so: out to the 
` sea, till they reached a fertile island. The  Mahajanaka Jataka 
(vi, 34) .tells us that prince Mabajanaka set. out for Suvanjabhimi 
from Campa, And according to the Vinaya (iii, 338) Mahinda travelled 
by water from Patna to: Tamalitti, and to Ceylon. Not only were 
coasting ‘voyages round India frequent, but distant overrsea 
journeys were also carried out with equal boldness and alacrity 
The Baveru-Jataka indicates “that the Vanijas of Western India under- 
took trading voyages to the shores of the Persian Gulf and of its 
rivers in the sth, perhaps even in the 6th century B.C, just as in our 
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own days.” The author of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea saw 
Hindu merchants settled down in the desert island of Socotra off the 
. coast of Africa, Tacitus refers to "some Indians who sailing from 
India for the purpose of. commerce had been driven by storm into 
. Germany,” Euxodus speaks of the famished Hindu sailor who: 
piloted the Greeks across the Arabian sea to the Malabar coast. l 

There were obvious risks attending sea-voyages. Sanskrit and 
Pali literature contains innumerable allusions to vessels wrecked on 
the high seas so much so that we seem to hear across the ages the 
- piteous wailings of souls lost in the ocean, But nothing could daunt 
the people into passivity, Love of adventure and wealth stimulated 
them to defy death; and in storm and tempest these early naviga- 
tors and their comrades learned the art and craft of the-sea. They 
established commercial relations not only with Burma and the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago on the east but also with Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, Pheenicia and Egypt on the West. And the same volker- 
.wanderung, which had impelled the primitive Aryans to move out 
of their original home, found expression in the colonial empire which . 
their descendants built up in southern Asia, Ceylon was colonised 
before the 3rd century B.C, and ‘Burma and Siam not much later. 
The colonial movement went on apace, and by the 2nd century A.D. 
Hindu soverignty and Hindu culture dominated almost all the lands 
and islands, which constitute.the Indian Archipelago, . : . 

It is ‘not the purpose of the present writer to attempt anything 
like a history of the art of navigation in ancient India, nor even of 
the colonial activities of that distant past—however fascinating such 
a study might be--but to limit himself to the less ambitious subject 
of navy, meaning thereby ships and vessels employed for military 
and police purposes, 


II 
Early traces in literature 


That the art of employing boats and ships for military purposes 
was known and .practised in very remote days is testified to by the 
ancient literature of India.. The Rgveda retains the echo of a naval 
expedition, on which Tugra, the Rsi king, commissioned his som 
Bhujyu, Bhujyu, however, was ship-wrecked on the ocean, “where 
there is no support, no rest for the foot or the hand," but was rescu- 
ed by the twin Aévins in their hundred-oared galley (Rv, i. 112,6 
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116, 3; 117, 14-15 ; 119, 4; 1v. 27, 4; vi, 62, 6). The Mahabharata 
relates how the Pandavas, ingeniously escaping from the ‘house of 
lac’ by a subterranean passage, came’ upon the Ganges and got on 
board a vessel, which “was provided with machinery and all kinds of 
f weapons: and was capable of defying storms and waves’: sarva- 
vatasahim nivam yantra-yuktam patikinim (Adi Parva, ch. 1 5) 
Elsewhere in the same work we read how Sahadeva, the youngest. of 
the Pandava brothers, continued his march of conquest till he reached 
several islands’ in the sea (no doubt with the help of ships) and: 
` subjugated the Mleccha inhabitants thereof, In the Santi Parva 
there is a verse which specifically refers to the navy as one of the 
agas of a complete army 2, In the Ramayana we have a picture 
of the preparations made by a Nisáda chief for an impending naval 
encounter with Bharata. Finding the huge following of Bharata 
from a distance, the tribal chieftain thus ordered his retinue : 

tisthantu sarvadaéag ca Gañgšm anvaérita nadim | 

balayukta nadiraksi mamsamilaphalaéanah // 

. nàvam Satánàm paficanim kaivartànam $atam Satam | 

sannadhanam tathà yünàm tisthatv ity abhyacodayat //5 
Naval warfare was also well-known in the days of Manu, for he had 
laid it down that boats should be utilised for military purposes when 
the theatre of hostilities abounded in water (VII, 192). A very much 
later work, the Yuktikalpataru, specifies a class of boats called 
agramandiri. (because they had their cabins towards their prows) 
as eminently adapted for naval warfare (rane hile ghanityaye),* 


III 
From the ath Century B,C, to the 7th Century A.D. 


So far as our information goes, it was in the time of Candragupta 
Maurya that the first real attempt to build up a royal navy of any 
magnitude was made,  Megasthenes states that Candragupta's 
war-office was divided into six boards, of which the first was “associa- 
ted with the: Chief Naval Superintendent",. The fact that à commi- 


I Sabha Parva, ch, 31, vv, 66-8 
2 Ratha niga haya$ caiva padata$ caiva Pandava / 
Vistir nava$ crà$ civa desika iti castamam // Ch. 59, v, 41. 
3 Ayodhya Kanda, ch. 84, vv, 7-8. 
2 Yuktikalpataru (Calcutta Oriental Series, No, I), p. 228, 
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ttee of five members was appointed to co-operate with the admiral 
of the fleet probably indicates that the number of war-boats maintained 
by the Maurya emperor was not altogether insignificant, The Artha- 
8508 of Kautalya (Bk. II, ch. 28), in agreement with Megasthenes, 
speaks of an official called Navadhyaksa or the Superinténdent of 
ships. This officer had manifold duties to perform. For instance, 
he examined “the accounts relating to navigation, not, only on 
oceans and mouths of rivers but also on lakes, natural or artificial, 
and rivers in the vicinity of sthaàniya and other fortified cities”, 
He” was required to maintain the customs of commercial ports 
. (panyagattana-caritra) and . the regulation of the port superinten- 
. dent (pattanidhyakga-nibandha); he was also enjoined to show “fatherly 
consideration" to véssels in distress, and to allow to pass on half toll 
(ulka) or exempt altogether, merchandise damaged by water. In- 
'addition to these functions, he had to provide state ferries for the 
fording of all rivers in the kingdom, for which ‘a graduated system 
of tolls was laid down and realised, It has been contended that the 
Navadhyaksa of Kautalya, whose duties thus appear to be mainly 
civil and commercial in character, cannot correspond to the “Naval 
Superintendent" of Megasthenes. In the first place, it is to be clearly 
understood that the functions assigned by Kautalya to other adkyakgas ` 
` of this category, such as aé$vüdAyakga, hastyidhyaksa, .rathidhyaksa 
etc,, partake of the same nature; and in fact throughout the whole. 
section on  Adbyaksa-pracara Kautalya deals with the duties of 
officers as they were, or as they should be, in times of internal 
tranquillity and external peace, ‘In the second place, it may be poin- 
ted out that Megasthenes’ admiral, like the Navadhyaksa of Kauta- 
lya, had certain civil functions to perform—functions relating to the 
letting out of ships on hire for the transport both of passengers and 
merchandise (Strabo, XV, 1, 46). Lastly, it should be noted that 
Kautalya does not altogether ;shut out’of sight the military aspect 
ot Navadhyaksa’s functions, ‘In one place he says: “Himsrikā nirgh- 
aüzayet, amitra-visayiligih panyapattanaciritropaghitikis ca, Himsrikah 
mean pirate ships, and the Návadhyaksa had to see that they were 
pursued and destroyed whenever they were found, The same regula- 
tion applied to ships and boats of an enemy's country when they 
crossed its territorial limits, and also to vessels which violated the 


I, Dr, Shamasastry takes ‘amitra-visayatigah’ to mean “vessels 
which were bound for the country of an enemy", (Kaut, trans, 
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customs and rules enforced in port towns, Now the pursuit, and 
` destruction of pirate vessels as also of ships belonging . to the 


` enemy's country could only have been adequately effected by war 


galleys belonging to the state, and as this duty devolved on the 
Navadhyakga, it cannot be reasonably held that he was a purely civil 
official In fact, like the Asvadhyaksa, Hastyadhyaksa and Rathadh- 
yaksa who were concerned with horses, elephants and chariots used 
both for war and peace, the Navadhyaksa was as much concerned 
with armed vessels as with state boats which were used for peaceful 
traffic. . i 

The Maurya navy created by Candragupta probably continued 
to the end of ASoka’s reign. We learn from the XIIIth Rock Edict 
of A$oka that the emperor maintained diplomatic relations not 
only with Ceylon (Tamraparni) but with the Hellenistic monarchies 
of Syria, Egypt, Cyrene, Macedonia and Epirus. We agree with Dr, 
V. A. Smith when he states that diplomatic relations with such 
distant powers presupposes the existence of a "sea-going fleet as well 
as an army", ! i 

‘With the dissolution of the Maurya empire probably fell the great 
navy which the genius of Candraguta and his successors had reared 
up. But the naval traditions which the Mauryas had built up were 
keptalive in at least some of the kingdoms which sprang up on 
‘the ruins of théir empire, This is evident from certain pieces of 
Andhra or Satavahana coins, belonging to the reign of Pulumayi 
and bearing the figure of a two-masted sailing ship.? These ‘ship’ 





p: 153). Pandit Ganapati Sastri (vol. I, p. 308) suggests the same 
interpretation : amitra-visayatigah Satrudesayayinih”. This is probab- 
ly not quite correct, for atiga -means ‘going beyond limits’. The 
meaning suggested by these learned scholars would have been all 
right if we had abhigih instead of atigah, 

I Edicts of Agoka, Introd,, p. viii, 

2 In his article in Z. D. M. G. (1993, p. 613) as well as in his 
Early History (4th Ed., p. 223) V. A. Smith refers these coins with 
.the'ship' type to the reign of Yajfia Sri. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri 
in his ‘Political History of Ancient India’ does the same. But Prof, 
Rapson,. who has made a special study of Andhra coinage, remarks 
that on the solitary specimen on which the traces of the coin-legend 
admit of any probable restoration “the inscr, appears to be intended 
for Siri-pu (lama) visa (No, 95, p. 22; Pl, V.) ‘This restoration is 
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coins probably suggest that Pulumayi was accompanied in some 
of his compaigns by a fleet of war-boats, and they were issued to: 
commemorate a naval victory over the people who inhabited Tonda- 
mandala region, in which the coins were found, This inference will 
be considerably strengthened if we remember the fact that the coast- 
region in question was inhabited ‘in ancient times by a people who ° 
were known to Tamil literature as the Tiraiyar (lit. sea-people). 

In the succeeding centuries, the Coromandel coast appears to 
have been converted into a naval base by the Pallavas’ of southern 
India, That the Pallavas maintained a naval force may be inferred, 
firstly, from the ‘ship’ type coins, which have been attributed, though 
doubtfully, to them, and secondly, from the Kafakuqi Plates, which 
tell us that king Narasimhavaman of this dynasty conquered Lanka 
or Ceylon, The conquest of an island situated far into the sea could 
only have been effected with the help of a fleet of ships, 

Naval warfare was not altogether unknown in Gupta India, In 
the Allahabad Prasasti, Harigena states that Samudragupta's suzerainty 
. was accepted, along with others, “by the people of Simhala and all 
other dwellers in islands’, Itis not unlikely that this statement of 
the royal penegyrist merely makes a covert allusion to the embassy 
sent by Meghavanna (Meghavarna), the Buddhist king of Ceylon ; but 
if it may be taken more literally, we may well credit Samudragupta 
with the possession of a naval force, The Aphasad inscr. probably 
refers to a naval victory won by Mahasena Gupta over the contempo- 
rary Kàmarüpa ‘monarch, Susthitavarman. “The mighty force of 
Mahasena Gupta”, says the epigraph, “marked with the honour of 
victory in war over the illustrious Susthitavarman, (and) white as a full- 
blown jasmine-flower or water-lily, or as a pure necklace of pearls 
pounded into little bits (?), is still constantly sung on the banks of 
the river Lohitya, the surfaces of which are (so) cool, by the Siddhas 
in pairs, when they wake up after. sleeping in the shade of the'betel 
plants that are in full bloom",? The Deo-Baranark inscription 
. refers to the “victorious camp" of Jivita Gupta H as “invincible 


not altogether satisfactory; but there is no doubt about the first 
syllable of the name Pu-, and, as the next syllable may well be 
-u-.,it is almost certain that the coin was struck by Pulumayi" 
(Catalogue of the Indian Coins, Introd, ixxxi-ixxxii), 

1 C.I.L, vol, III, p. 14. 

y C.L L, vol, HI, p. 206, 
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through (its) equipment -of great ships and elephants and horses and 
foot-soliders”,1 
In the seventh century A, D. king Harga of Kanauj must 
have possessed a certain number of war-boats which accompanied him 
in his distant expeditions.’ His inscriptions always refer to his 
victorious camp as “furnished with ships, elephants and horses”: 
‘mahanau-hastya-iva-jaya-skanahivarat, At about the same time, 
the Calukya princes of the South appear to have maintained 
a considerable naval force, In the Nilgunda Plates of Vikra- 
maditya VI, it is stated that king Mangaliéa of the western 
Calukya dynasty fitted out a grand fleet, which captured the island 
of Revati, The epigraph runs as follows : 
Sarva-dvipikramana-mahaso yasya nau-setu-bandhair ullamghy 
abdhim vyadhita prtana Revati-dvipa-lopam,? 
From the Aihole inscription we learn that with a feet of hundred 
fighting vessels Pulake$in II attacked Puri, which was the mistress- 
of the sea, and reduced it to submission. The Kendur Plates of 
. Kirtivarman II tells us that Pulakegin’s grandson, Vinayaditya, 
sailed out to Ceylon, humbled its king and compelled him to pay 
tribute,* 


IV 
Navy and naval operations in Bengal 


History is oftener than not the creation of geographical environments, 
And the geography of India has very greatly influenced and modified 
her naval enterprise. Naval endeavours could be possible only in 
regions where the sea provides opportunities for harbourage, or in 
lands which are washed by large and navigable rivers, And according- 
ly we find that in three widely separated regions of India, viz, Bengal, 
the Indus valley, and the extreme south of the Deccan peninsula 
called Tamilakam or Tamilagam, naval power was developed to a 
greater extent than elsewhere, It is these regions that shine conspi- 


I C.I.L, vol. III, p. 217 ` 2 Ep. Ind, XII, p. I5I, 

3 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in his Early History of the Deccan 
. suggests that this Puri was probably the capital of the Maurya king 
. of Konkan and afterwards of the Silaharas (3rd ed,), p. 88. f, n, 
«4 Ep, Ind., vol, IX, p. 205, 
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cuously in the naval history of ancient India, We propose to deal 
with each of these in succession 

Skirted by the sea and washed by the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
with their many tributaries and  distributaries, Bengal appears to 
have early attained to fame for naval and maritime activities, The 
Mahavamsa and other Buddhistic works tellus how, as early as 550 
B. C., Prince Vijaya of Bengal with his 700 followers achieved the 
conquest and colonisation of Ceylon, and gave to the island the 
name of Simhala after that of his dynasty. In the time of Kalldisa, 
the people of Bengal appear to have been widely famous for their 
nautical resources, for in his Raghuvam$a the poet refers to them as 
follows : 


Vaùgān utkhàya tarasà neta nausadhanodyatsn | 

nicakhana jayastambhan gangasroto'ntaregu sah //.! 
Epigraphic evidence indicates that harbours and dockyards had come 
into existence as early as the 6th century A. D. A copper-plate grant 
of Dharmaditya (dated 531 A. D.) refers to a rivata-kgens or ship- 
building harbour," though we do not know where it was located.. 
` Another grant of the same monarch (dated c. 567 A.D.) speaks of 
sau-dendaka or * ship's mast’, Later on the Palas of Bengal appear’: 
to have utilised this nautical aptitude of the people and built up a 
regular fleet for fighting purposes, In the Khalimpur Copper-plate 
of Dharmapáladeva, the royal camp at Pafaliputra is described as 
follows : 

‘Sa khalu Bhagtrathi-patha-pravarttamana-nanavidha-nauvataka- 

sampadita-setubandha-nihita-saila-sikhara-sreni-vibhramat’, 


I Raghuvamáa, IV, 36. 

2 As Dr. Hoernle suggests, mávülü-bgeni is a compound of sas 
ata kgemi, Kseni is evidently a modification of Ksayama, ‘harbour’, 
with a feminine termination, Aid means theframe of a door, and 
here in conjunction with gas must mean a ship's frame, “Nau here 
should be translated by the word ‘ship’ and not ‘boat’ Boat-making 
in this region requires very little frame-work and no harbour (dockyard) 
for boats are made on the banks of rivers anywhere, Frames and 
dockyards are only necessary for large vessels and ships" Ind 
Ant, vol, XIX, p. 198 

3 Ep, Ind, vol, 1, p, 249; IT, 25-26; .Cf, also Ep, Ind. vol, XIV 


PP. 326-7, 11. 24-6 
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“Now this royal camp of victory, pitched at Pataliputra, where . 
the manifold fleets of boats proceeding on the path of the Bhagtratht 
- make it seem as if a series of mountain tops had been sunk to build 
another causeway (for Rama’s passage)”, The terms #eu-vate and: 
nau-vitaka, which occur in this as well as in many other inscriptions 
of this period, undoubtedly refer to the war-ships of the Pala kings. 
The admiral in command of the royal navy was called Vatkidhyakga 
and bis functions were probably akin to those performed by the 
Nàvadhyaksa of Kautalya. There is enough evidence to show that 
the royal navy under the Palas was an efficient instrument of offensive 
, and defensive warfare When the Pala empire was being shattered 
. by rebellions and insurrections on -every side, it was “with a strong 
navy" that Vaidyadeva, the minister of Kumarapala (a. c. 1097 A. D.), 
"restored peace to the whole empire." The Kamauli Grant credits 
this Vaidyadeva with a naval victory in southern Vaüga, near the 

mouths of the Ganges. Mr, R; D. Banerji suggests that this naval 
encounter probably took place with Anantavarman, king of Utkala 
` and Kaliüga. The Kamauli Grant describes the battle as follows : 


Yasy-inuttara-vabga-saügara-jaye nau v à | a-hihirava- 

trastair ddikkaribhié-ca yan-na calitam cen-nasti tad gamya-bhuh / 
Kifi-c-otpatu kake-nipata-patana-protsarpitaih &tkarair- 

ākāśe sthiratà krta yadi bhavet syàn-niskalankah $a$i //*, 

The naval power of Bengal long outlived the collapse of the Pala 
dynasty; and the Candras, the Varmans and the Senas inherited 
not merely the dominions but also the naval traditions of their prede- 
cessors. The Naukadhyaksa was substituted by the MNeu-vydpriaka 
or Nau-bala-vyapriaka,* but that was all. In all important respects 
the: navy appears to have continued on its old efficient basis, and the 
Deopara inscription states that king Vijayasena sentit forward ona 
conquering expedition “up the whole course of the Ganges,” piscatya- 
cakrå-jaya-keligu yasya yavad-Gangi-praviham anudhivati nau-vitüne 5, 


I Rimacarita by Sandhyakara Nandi, Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society of. Bengal, vol, HI, no. 1, p. 15 

2 The Palas of Bengal, M. A. S. B., vol. V, no. 3, p. ror 

3 Ep. Ind, vol, II, p. 351, v. If ; 

4 Ibid. vol. XII, p. 40 II. 33-4; p. 139, D, 20; p. 9, etc. 

5 Ep. Ind, vol, I, pp 305 ff; Inscriptions of Bengal, vol, IH, by 
Nanigopal Mazumdar, p. 48, v. 22. 
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Bengal’s reputation as a naval power continued even during the 
Muhammadan period. Hussain Shah (1498-1520), the most promi- 
nent of the independent Pathan rulers of Bengal, maintained a 
powerful fleet, with which he once invaded Assam t, Pratapaditya 
is also credited with a fleet of seven hundred fighting vessels, equip- 
ped with ali the instruments of war?,. Sayesta Khan, the Nawab 
of Bengal, is stated to have gathered a numerous fleet of armed galleys ` 
to. check the depradations of the Arakan pirates, both Maugh and ° 
Feringi. l 

While dealing with Bengal, it will not be improper, we hope, to 
cast a cursory glance at the part played by the neighbouring kingdom 
of Kamarüpa in the naval history of the ancient Hindus. Like Bengal, 
the territory occupied by this kingdom is intersected by numerous 
rivers, Nor was there any dearth of material for the creation of a 
naval force. The forests had abundant. hard wood, with which 
war-boats could be made without difficulty, while the common people, 
born and bred up in a riparian plain, were naturally adepts in the 
art of plying boats, We have already seen how the evidence of 
the Aphasad inscription probably indicates that king Susthitavarman 
of Kàmarüpa fought a naval battle with the later Gupta monarch 
Mahasena Gupta on the waters of the Lohitya (Brahmaputra) river. 
The Nidhanpur copper-plates state that Bhaskaravarman, king of 
. Kamarüpa, was in “possession of splendid ships" in addition to elephants 
horses and foot-soldiers $, The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang 
gives the number of Bhiskaravarman’s ships as 30,0co, and further 
adds that with this numerous fleet he followed emperor- Harga in his 
triumphal progress from Kie-shu-ho-ki lo (Kajughira, modern Kankjol, 
i e, Rajmahal, according to Cunningham) to the imperial city of 
Kanauj 4, In the naval victory that Vaidyadeva won in Southern - 
Bengal the Kamariipa fleet probably co-operated with that of the 
Palas, for, according to the Kamauli Grant, Vaidyadeva had, previous 
to that conflict, defeated Tingyadeva of Assam and had obtained the 


1 Blockman's Koch Bihar and Assam, j. A. S. B,, 1872, pt, I, 
No, I, 

2 Sir Jadunath Sarkar's atticle in the Prabasi, Ašvin, 1326 B.S. 
p.552. ` v WERT | ' 

3 ` Ep. Ind., vol, XII, p. 76, 

4 Beals Life of Hiuen Tsiang, p, 172. 
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kingdom for himself !, Evenin the, later middle ages, the Hindu: 
chiefs of Kàmarüpa continued to rely on their navy as an indispensable 
weapon of defence and offence, The Padishah-namah, a work of the 
17th century, highly speaks of the skill and bravery of the Assamese 
_ naval troops. 


| V 
- In the Punjab and Sindh 


Thé Punjab and Sindh, enjoying the same physiographical advan- 
tages as Bengal, were destined to play a remarkable part in the 
naval history of ancient India, Sindh is not only watered by the 
Indus and her many affluents but is also skirted by the sea, The 
Punjab is so called because she is washed by five rivers, Moreover, 
in ancient times extensive timber forests grew in those regions? — 
forests which enabled Alexander to construct the famous flotilla which 
` sailed down the Indus under the command of Nearchos, I 

Possessed of these natural advantages, the people of the Punjab 
and Sindh appear to have early acquired a ‘knack’ for naval and 


` .maritime activities. Arrian informs us that the  Xathroi (Ksatri), 


an autonomous tribe living on the Indus, supplied Alexander, during 
his return voyage, with thirty-oared galleys and transport vessels, 
which were all built by them. The Bactrian and Indian coins of 
 Antimachus with their types of ‘Poseidon’ and ‘Victory’ probably refer 
to a naval triumph, “It is difficult to explain the allusion" says Prof, 
Rapson, “except on the supposition that this king had wona victory 
on one of the great Indian rivers—the Indus or the Jhelum"*, This 
will show that even before the birth of Christ the navy had come 
to be looked upon as an instrument of warfare in this region, 

Even. before Alexander's invasion of India, the nautical habits 
of the people -of the Indus basin had led them to: the practice of 
piracy on the high seas, Issuing in their "keels" from their country 
about the mouth ofthe Indus, they were sea-wolves, who captured 
what they could afloat, and carried fire and sword into the countries 


I Ep.Ind, vol II, p.351, vv. 13-4. 

2 Arrian says: “In the neighbouring mountains was abundance ` 
of timber fit for building ships". India and its invasion by Alexander, 
p. 216, I 

3 Ibid, p. 156 

4 Cambridge History of India, vol, I, p. 547 
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they visited, They were the ‘Vikings’ of ancient India, and’ the 
great Persian monarchy was the worst sufferer from their depradations, 
Strabo and Arrian inform us that, in order to protect their cities 
against piratical attacks, the Persians made the Tigris entirely inaccessi- 
ble to navigation. The course of the stream was obstructed by masses 
of stone, which Alexander, on his return journey from India, caused 
to be removed for the furtherance of commercial intercourse, That 
the Persians built no city of any note upon the sea-coast was due 
to this dread of Indian pirates, and not to any religious motive 
as Robertson supposed,! e | 

For many centuries after Alexander's invasion, these hardy sea- 
men of the Indus basin appear to have clung to plracy as a means 
of livelihood, In the days of Alberuni they were notorious for “their 
robberies on sea in ships called bira"2 ; and the Muhammadan histori- 
ans tell us that the first Islamic invasion of India in the 8th century 
A. D. was brought about by a piratical inroad committed by the Meds 
and certain other inhabitants of Debal and the Indus mouths, For 
example, Al-Baladhüri states that when al-Hajjaj was the governor 
oflraq, "the king of the island of Rubies (Ceylon) sent to al-Hajjaj 

. Some women who were born in his country as.Moslems, their fathers, 

who had been merchants, having died. He. wanted to court favour 
with al-Hajjaj by sending them back, But the ship on which they 
were sailing was attacked by some of the Meds of ad-Daibul in barks 
(bawarij), and was captured vith all that was in it", When tidings of this 
mishap. reached al-Hajjaj, he sent envoys to Dahir asking him to set 
the women free, Dahir replied : “Pirates, over whom I have no con- 
trol, captured". The reply was not considered satisfactory by the ` 
governor of Iraq, and he sent the first Muslim army across the frontiers 
to punish the Sindhians, The expedition failed, 'and two Arab ` 
generals were successively defeated and killed, But al-Hajjaj was a 
man of iron resolve, and his first failure merely strengthened his deter- 
mination to conquer and punish the miscreants, He organised a fresh 
expedition on a very much larger scale than before and placed it 
under the command of his nephew, Muhammad bin Qasim, Thus 


^. came about the first Islamic invasion of India,’ 


I 2 => NN 

I Strabo, Geography XVI, 1; Arrian VII, 7; Elliot, History of 

India, vol. I, pp. 512 £, ; Robertson's Disquisition, p, 160, ` 
2 Vol, I, p. 208, 


3 Futub-al-Buldan, trans. by Clark Murgotten, pp..215, 216, 
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The people of the. Indus region not only practised piracy, which 
testifies to their nautical pluck and skill, they also fought—and this 
is more important from our standpoint—several naval battles with 
their Muhammadan foes on the Indus or her tributaries, We have 
it on the authority: of Al-Baladhüri that Dahir’s son Hulltshah 
waged a naval war with Al-Junaid at Batthat-ash-sharki, “Hullishah 
was taken prisoner, his ship having missed the way".! Several cen- . 
turies later the Indus was the scene of another naval encounter between 
the Jats and Sultan Mahmud, According to Tabakat-i-Akbari of 
` Nizamuddin Ahmed, the last expedition of Sultan Mahmud was 
directed against the Jats of the Salt Ranges, “who had molested his 
army on its return march from Somnath (1025 A.D) To wreak 
vengeance on the Jats, Mahmud led a large force towards Multan, 
“and when he arrived there he ordered fourteen hundred boats to be 
built, each of which was armed with three firm iron pikes, projecting 
one from the prow and two from the sides, so that everything which 
came in contact with them would infallibly be destroyed. In each 
boat were twenty archers, with bows and arrows, grenades and 
naphtha ; and in this way he proceeded to attack the Jats, who having 
intelligence of the armament sent their families into the islands and 
prépared themselves for the conflict, They launched, according. to 
some, four, and according to others, eight thousand boats, manned 
and armed, ready to engage the Muhammadans, Both fleets met and 
a desperate conflict ensued, Every boat of the Jats that approached 
the Muslim fleet was broken and overturned, Thus most of the Jats 
were drowned, and those who were not destroyed were put to the 
sword”. An inglorious conclusion—a sad epitaph, indeed, In naval 
tactics, as in many other branches of military science, the Hindus 
proved themselves unequal to their Muhammadan antagonists, The 
Jat fleet, though numerically superior, was vastly inferior to that of 
their rivals in its organisation, in the type of its men-of-war, and 

probably also in the art and science of maritime warfare, 


I Futuh-al-Buldan, trans, by Clark Murgotten, p. 226. 
2 Elliot, History of India, vol, 11, p. 478; C£. also Brigg’s, Ferisktay 
vol, I, pp. 81-2. 
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VI. 
In the Tamil land 


16 Bengal and the Indus valley played an important róle in naval 
affairs, it was in the extreme south of the Deccan Peninsula that 
. naval power reached its climax. The impress that the people of the 
Tamil states have left on the naval history of the ancient Hindus is 
the deepest and most indelible, 

Nature has endowed the “southern promontory with greater faci- 
lities for maritime activities than either the Gangetic or the Indus. 
delta. Girt by the sea, having dense forests in the interior, with 
hospitable coast-lines extending for a thousand miles, it was pre- 
eminently adapted for the development of seamanship and navigation, 

And seamanship and navigation developed in these regions: 
probably earlier than anywhere else in India, For centuries before 
the birth of Christ pearl-diving and sea-fishery constituted an impor- 
_tant source of livelihood with the Tamilians. It was most probably 
from Tamilakam or Tamilagam that during the reign of Solomon 
(about 1000 B.C.) "once in every three years, the ships of Tarshish 
came, bringing gold and silver, ivory, apes and peacocks”. The 
names of the last two objects, Kapim and Tukim, as found in the 
Hebrew Bible, are the same as those used in Tamil, ie. Kavi and 
Thobi) In the first century B.C, ‘king Pandion’ or the Pandya. 
monarch is recorded to have sent two ¿ímbassies to Augustus Cæsar, 
desiring to become his friend and ally, One of these reached Augus- 
tus when hé was at Terracona in the I8th year after the death of 
Julius Caesar, and another reached him six years later, The early 
Tamil authors refer to a. class of merchants called ina-satluvinigam, 
corresponding probably to the sanskrit mahi-sirtha-vanik and indica- 
_ting the. existence of a class of merchants whose profession it was 
to trade overseas, The Periplus records. that contemporary Tamil 
navigators pied two kinds of vessels for sea-borne trade. The first 
variety, known as the Sazgara, including vessels both large and small, 
were intended for coasting voyages as far as the Damirica, The 
second kind, called Colandia, were very large in size and were meant 
for voyages to the Ganges and the Chryse,? I 

While the eastern and the southern coasts, generally speaking, 


I Tamils 1800 years ago, p. 31. . 
2 The Periplus, tr, by Schoff, p. 46 
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were the home of these sea-divers and carriers of maritime commerce, 
the western or the Malabar coast bred a class of sturdy sea-rovers 
who made piracy a hereditary profession with them. The numerous 
creeks and rocky islands along the coast, which in the time of Sivaji 
and Angria were converted into Maratha naval strongholds, afforded 
in early times secure harbourage to the cruisers of the Konkan 
pirates, Pliny, who wrote his Natural History in 77 A.D, has placed 
iton record that companies of archers had to be carried on board 
merchant ships, sailing out to the Tamil land, *because the Indian 
seas are infested by pirates.” While speaking about Muziris, an 
important emporium in the Cera territory, he states that "it is not a 
desirable place of call, pirates being in the neighbourhood who occupy 
a place called Nitrias......"! The author of the Periplus of the 
Erythraan Sea, who made a coastal voyage round India, noticed the 
prevalence of piracy along the Malabar sea-board,”? Ptolemy, in his 
Geography. (150 A.D. goes so far as to describe the Konkan coast 
extending from the neighbourhood of Simylla to an emporium called 
Nitra, as Ariake Andron Peiraton, ie. Ariàke of the Pirates, Many 
centuries later the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, observed Malabar 
pirates cruising round the coasts and roving the seas. He writes: 

* And you must know that from the kingdom of Melibur, and from 
another near it called Gozurat, there go forth every year more than 
a hundred corsair vessels on cruize, These pirates take with them 
their wives and children, and stay out the whole summer, Their 
method is to join in fleet of 20 or 30 of these pirate vessels together, 
and then they form what they call a sea cordon, that is, they drop 
off till there is an interval of five.or six miles between ship and ship, 
so that they cover something like a hundred miles of sea, and no 
merchant ship can escape them, When one corsair sights a vessel, 
a signal is made by fire or smoke, and then the whole of them make 
for this, and seize (sic) the merchants and plunder them, After they 
have plundered them they let them go, saying “Go along with you 
and get more gain, and that mayhap will fall to us also. But now 
the merchants are aware of this, and go so well manned and armed 
and with such great ship, that they don't fear the corsairs, Still 
mishaps do befall them at times."* 


I McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 111. 
2 The Periplus, p. 44. 3 McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p, 45. 
4 Yule's Marco Polo (2nd, ed.), vol, II, p, 378, It may be nated, 
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The facts cited above will amply testify to the sea-faring and adven- 
turous character of the early people of Tamilakam. It was because 
of the nautical resources of their people, that the Tamil kings had 
to face no difficulty in creating a navy for offensive and defensive 
warfare, The sculptor found excellent granite lying about him, and 
he shaped it into a solid pillar of strength 

We are not sure whether the Pandya kings (whose territory was ` 
approximately equivalent to modern Madura and Tinnevelley dis- 
tricts, with part of Trichinopoly and sometimes also Travancore) ever 
maintained any fighting squadron, Extreme paucity of materials 
hinders any inference on this point, But thát the Ceras and the 
Colas came to recognise the importance of nava! forces, even before 
the beginning of the Christian era, there is enough evidence to prove, 
The Tamil poet, Madalan, refers to an unnamed predecessor of the 
famous Cenkuttuvan as "he who conquered the Kadambu in the 
middle of the sea," According to early Tamil authors, Cenkuttu- 
van, who was contemporary more or less to Nedum-celiyan, the 
Pandya, and Nedmudi Killi Cola, the grandson of Karikdla, as well 
as to Gajabahu I of Ceylon, led an expedition to the Gangetic : 
valley, and in that expedition “the journey from the Cera kingdom 
to Orissa was performed by sea.” At the end of one poem, Cenkuttu- 
van is praised as the king “who with his army crossed the sea and 
reached the banks of the Ganges.’ Another achievement of the 
u Cera navy under Cenkuttuvan was the victory it won over the 
Yavanas at sea, The Padirruppattu relates that the victory was so 
complete: and overwhelming that Cenkuttuvan was able to capture 
his enemies, and punish them by tying their hands behind their back, 
` pouring oil or ghee on their heads,’ There are other allusions to the 
naval strength of Cenkuttuvan, and, as Dr. Krishnaswami lyanger 
points out, the one compliment the poets never miss an opportunity 


as Yule remarks, that it was in this neighbourhood that Ibn Batuta 
fell into the hands of pirates and was “stripped to the very drawers." 
The. Malabar coast retained its piratical character up to the days of 
Clive and Watson, I 

I Tamils 1800 years ago, p. 95. According to Prof, Krishna- 
swami lyanger this conqueror of Kadambu was no other than the 
father of Cenkuttuvan.— Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 151. 

2 Tamils 1800 years ago, p, 95 

3 Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, 
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of bestowing upon the Red-cera is that the “‘Chera fleet sailed on the 
waters of that littoral with sense of dominion and security”! Dr, 
Aiyangar has also sought to prove that the Cera navy under 
Cenkuttuvan and his father made a strenuous attempt to check piracy 
on the western or Konkan coast.? ; 

After Cenkuttuvan, the power of the Cera kingdom appears to 
have been. eclipsed by that of the Pandyas, ind an almost impene- 
_trable veil is cast over Cera naval operations till we come down to 

the palmy days of the Cola empire. From epigraphic evidence we 
learn that in the twelfth year of the reign of Rajaraja I, the Cera 
fleet ` fought with the Cola navy in the ‘Roads of Kāņgalūr’, 
but was routed, The Cera navy was no doubt weakened by this 
defeat, But it survived the shock, and in the time of Ràjadhiraja 
(1042-52 A.D.) it again fought its Cola rival at Kandalür-éalai, “on 
the never-decreasing ocean," "This second venture was attended with 
no better fate than the first, The Cera fleet was again defeated and 
` probably destroyed. I , 

It was under the Colas that, the naval power of the Tamil land 
attained its culminating point. Very early in their history, the Co]a 
kings appear to have organised a fleet of ships, which enabled their 
troops to cross over the ocean and invade the neighbouring island of 


1 Beginnings of South Indian History, p. ISI. 

2 Beginnings of South Indian History, pp. 229-33. Here we 
do ‘not quite agree with Dr. Aiyangar in. the interpretation he 
has put.upon -Ptolemy’s statement, ‘Ptolemy, as we have already 
seen, characterises the Konkan coast as piratical—Ariake Andron 
Peiraton, Dr, Aiyangar argues that though Ptolemy describes the 
. coast as piratical, he does not actually mention pirates in the 
neighbourhood ; and from this he concludes that there were no 
pirates on the Malabar coast in the time of Ptolemy, i,e, about 
150 A.D, We must confess we cannot see eye to eye with Prof, 
Aiyangar on this point, It is true Ptolemy has no mention of pirates 
on the Konkan coast, but this is only to be expected, since his work 
is almost exclusively geographical, and “whatever information on 
points of history we obtain from it is more from inference than direct 
statement," Moreover, if there were no pirates on the western coast, 
Ptolemy’s characterisation becomes wholly meaningless, I 

3 South Indian Inscriptions, vol, II, p.241, n.i; vol III, pt, 
I, pp. 4-6. f i 
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Ceylon. According to the Mahávaméa, there were in the first 
century immediately preceding Christ as many as six Tamil usurpers 
from the country of ‘Soli’ (Cola)! The first historical or semi- 
historical Cola monarch Karikàla is represented by the early Tamil 
poets as having invaded Ceylon and carried off three thousand captives 
to work on the embankments of the Kaveri river, which he construc- 
ted.* In the fourth decade of the tenth century, Parantaka I repeated 
the naval expedition to Ceylon and probably won some advantage 
_ over its king, It has already been stated that Rajaraja I defeated the - 
Cera navy at Kàndalür, Ukkal (Visnu temple) Tamil inscription, 
belonging to the 29th year of Rajarajadeva, credits this monarch with 
having subjugated not merely Ceylon, but “twelve thousand ancient 
islands of the sea”, According to Dr, Krishnaswami Aiyangar, the 
islands referred to “are apparently the islands along the coast in the 
Arabian sea”,« 

Emboldened by these naval triumphs, the Cola fleet under Rajen- 
dra Gaügaikondaco]a pushed out on longer and bolder enterprises. 
From inscription No, 84 of Cannapatna in the Bangalore District, 
it appears that by the thirteenth year of his reign, Rajendra equipped 
and floated a grand armada, which sailing “across the middle of 
the sea lashing with waves”, conquered extensive districts in the Far 
East, These over-sea conquests of Rajendra have been recorded 
in many of his inscriptions, For instance, an epigraph inscribed 
on the Rajarajesvara Temple at Tanjavur and belonging to the 
nineteenth year of his reign, states that he "despatched many ships 
in the midst of the rolling sea" against Samgramavijayottuigavarman, 
the king of Kadaram, captured him with all his fighting elephants, 
and took away from him his huge treasures, He then took possession 
of Sri Vijaya in the midst of which was set the ‘vidyadhara-torana’, the 
triumphal arch with its great doors set with jewels and trap-doors; 


I Uppam, Mahavamsa, vol. I, p. 218, 

2. E, H. 1, (4th ed,), p. 481. 3 Kielhorn’s List, no. 719, 

4 Journal of Indian History, vol, II, P. 319. The large Leyden 
- Grant of the year 1006 A.D. mentions Maravijayottuigavarman, son 
of Cüdamanivarman, king of Kataha or Kidáram, as a vassal of 
Rajaraja (South Indian Inscr, vol, II, pt. i, p. 106). Whether this 
adhipati of Sri Vijaya, ruling over Kataha, actually paid homage to 
the Cola monarch or merely maintained a sort of alliance with 
him, is not apparent, The latter alternative seems probable, 
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Pannai, ‘watered by the river’; Malai-yür of ancient fame having for 
its ramparts many hills; Mayirudiügam, surrounded by the deep sea 
as a moat; Ilaigd-Sogam, undaunted in fierce battles; Mappappalam, 
surrounded by deep waters let in for defence; Mevilimbangam with 
well defended fortress walls; Valaippandüru, possessing both cultiva- 
.ted land and jungle; Talaittakkolam, praised by great men versed in 
the sciences; Madammiliigam, firm in great and fierce battles ; 
- IlámurideSam, defended‘by a strong fleet of ships; Manakkavaram, 
whose flower-gardens resembled the girdle of the nymph of the southérn 
ocean; and Kadaram, defended ‘in great strength by the sea 
which touches it. 

The identification of place-names mentioned in’ the above list 
is beset with great difficulties, and, moreover, may not be quite 
relevent in the present paper, We would only refér toa valuable 
contribution on the subject which appeared in tbe pages of the 
Bulletin de l'École Francaise d'Extréme-Orient as far back as 1918, 
The writer of the article is M. Coedes. His conclusions, based on 
a close and intimate acquaintance with the history of the Far East, 
stand generally on a surer foundation than those arrived at by Indian 
scholars, It appears from his article that the countries referred 
toas having been subjugated by Rajendracola covered the Nikobar 
Islands, the isthmus of Kra, Malay Peninsula and Sumatra, This 
was the climax of Cola naval achievement. It gave Rajendra one 
of the great strategic keys of the world. The Bay of Bengal was, so to 
say, converted into a Cola lake, and a strong impetus was given 
to that movement of colonisation which had been ushered in many 
centuries earlier, 

The naval supremacy of the Colas continued under the immediate 
successors of Rajendra, Rajadhiraja, as stated above, not only de- 
feated and destroyed the Cera fleet at Kandaliir but sent out his 
squadrons on an expedition against Ceylon. The evidence of the 
Kaliügattuparani indicates that Kulottuügacoladeva (1070-1118 A.D.) 
repeated the naval venture of Rajendra and reconquered Kadaram,* 


1 The evidence’ of the Kalingattuparani is corroborated by the 
small Leyden Grant, in which an unnamed king of Kadaram is refer- 
red to as a vassal of Kulottuüga ; South Ind. Inscr., vol. II, pt. 106 
fn.; Dr. Burgess's Archeological Survey of Southern India, vol, IV 
p° 224, text lines 5f,, and p, 225, text line Io. 
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It was probably the eastern or Coromandel coast that íormed the 
chief vantage-ground of Cola naval power, The western or Konkan 
coast, though it did not witness an equal development of naval powet 
in ancient times, can yet boast of a somewhat chequered naval history 
ofits own, We cannot agree with Dr. S, N, Sen when he states that 
tno evidence can be found to support the view that any attempt had. 
been made in the past to establish a naval power" on the Konkan 
coast As we have already seen, this region formed the naval base of- 
the Ceras, Epigraphic evidence goes to show that the Rastraktitas 
maintained. some sort of a fleet in Konkan waters. The Kadaba 
plates of Saka 735 refer to Maharajadhiraja Dharávarga as having sent 
“lines of his prancing horsemen” “in boats" to an unspecified island 
and vanquished the hostile kings,? A few centuries later the Kādam- 
bas appear to have established a naval power near about Goa. An 
inscription from Narendra (a village in the Dharwar taluka of the 
Dharwar district, Bombay) describes Mahamandaleévara Cattaya- 
deva (Sasthadeva I) and his successors Jayakegin and Permadideva 
as ‘lords of the ocean’; and further adds that Cattayadeva “built a 
briage with lines of ships reaching as far as Lañkā and claimed tribute 
among grim barbarians”, and, again “duly proceeded on.his ships over 
the sea in sport, along with (the whole population of) Gove, with 
great pomp as far as the land of Surástra,"? 


PRITHWIS CHANDRA CHAKRAVARTI 


. 1 Military System of the Marathas, p. 173. f 
2 Ind. Ant., XII, p. 18. 3 Ep Ind, XIII. pp. 309f, 


Origin of Buddhism* 
IV 


Gautama has repulsed the assaults of Mara, and has become the 
master of the Treé of Knowledge; but these are merely the prelimina- 
ries of his task, It still rémains for him to enter by one final decisive 
effort of meditation into possession of the absolute truth, into that 
illumination which will make him the Buddha, This second phase 

. of the scene is not less instructive than the first, The saint reaches 
that stage progressively as a result of ecstatic concentration. He 
has to pass through the four stages of meditation, by which from 
deep and calm reflection he at last rises to that absolute indifference, 
superior to all sentiments of pleasure and pain, and in fact, beyond 
all consciousness, This is the self-same road which leads to the 
salvation of all, Now, properly speaking, this theory no more apper- 
tains to Buddhism than the legendary adventure which it embellishes, 
Not only all this mystic construction is familiar to the Yoga, but 
by the conception of the soul which the theory takes for granted, it 
is as logical in that system as it is illogical in Buddhism which denies 
the soul, The traditional Buddhist formula preserve some expressions 
which have their true significance only in the language of the Yoga; 
and in fact, it is from the Yoga that Buddhism has received its 

- four kinds of contemplation or dhyanas, | 

You know and you may have even seen here many representa- 

tions of those strange ascetics, who, calm and absorbed, their body 

' almost naked and covered with ashes, and living on coarse food 
got from private charity, draw the curiosity of the traveller and the 
veneration of the mob on the Indian road side, They are sometimes 
designated by the name of Yogin. It is rather an incorrect mode 
of speaking. Really, however, the Yogins are the followers of the 
Yoga system, But what is the Yoga ?, 

The Hindus categorise and classify:in excess, Thus, from the period 
of the organisation of their literature, they have stereotyped the forms 
of six systems of philosophy, to which, in their anxiety to subordinate 
everything to the Brahmanic. organisation they have, in spite of 
contradictions often irreconcilable, uniformly assigned a “patent” 


* Continued from TH.Q. p. 544. 
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of vedic orthodoxy. By the side of the idealistic pantheism - of 
Pürvamimamsa elaborated by priestly tradition, by the side of its 
living antithesis Sámkhya with its realism and the dulism of its 
two co-eternal principles, the Yoga has a prominent place in that 
list, the other system of which I can omit for the present 

It is admittedly towards: the 2nd century B. C. that the Yoga 
received its classic form in the sütras or Rules of Patafijali, Essentially 
itisa method of concentration and of ecstasy, though it does not 
disdain physical means. It prescribes, for example, studied modes 
ofsitting of which we can sometimes distinguish eighty-four sand 
we are assured by a well-informed commentator that this number 
is merely a charitable reduction made by the god Siva of the original 
8,400,000 bodily postures. Then, there is the progressive suppression of 
the respiration, and industrious fixing of the vision with an insistence . 
which leads to hypnotic sleep. The successive teachers outbid 
each other in multiplying and elaborating these processes, But 
less complicated at the origin they were sought to serve the purpose 
of a very pure moral discipline and of a high and refined ideal of 
contemplation, The Yoga presumes to procure for its followers 
various miraculous powers, and then, ina higher stage, the gift of 
perfect indifference with respect to pleasure or pain and that absolute 
deliverance from re-birth which is the common object of every. 
doctrine in India, The Yoga conceives this deliverance, so to 
speak, as retraction of the soul in its eternal isolation by which it 
escapes all contamination of matter and activity, It is exactly the 
ideal of the Samkhya also; the difference lies only in the respective 
ways and means—gnosis, for the Samkhya, and for the Yoga, aversion 
to all earthly things and mystic ecstasy, From old date the two 
systems appear as one in their theoretical basis; but they are not 
the less distinct in their first inspiration and in their sources, Really 
one great distinction separates the two. The Yoga recognises and 
invokes ‘the intervention of God for whom there is no place at all 
in the Samkhya, There is accordingly much scope of independence 
between the two; they could and they did yield to different tenden- 
cies and had recourse to different combinations. Besides, I think it 
is agreed on all hands that the definite texts of the two systems bear, 
` for all times, the mark of a prolonged evolution, 

By looking for the Yoga within its classic texts it can be quickly 
perceived that the theory of the four meditations is far from being 
the only point of contact between it and Buddhism, Truly speaking, 
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moral perfection is the only important thing in Buddhism, because it 
alone can lead to salvation, Why then does it so emphatically 
claim for the most learned and virtuous of its followers, those preroga- 
tives, marvellous even to the absurd, which resemble so closely the 
magical powers which the Yoga extols? It is not by accident that 
by following the example of the Yoga, Buddhism classifies saints 
in four orders, according as they are more or less advanced in their 
ways ; that on both sides the same metaphor of "bhümi" or “earth” 
made prominent by the identity of certain fantastic names is used 
to mark the stages of religious progress, I shall not, however, enter 
into detail, What is significant, above all, is the common inspiration 
which is the very sap of the two doctrines, Both have the same’ 
conditions for salvation: absolute detachment, destruction of all 
desires. So it is not surprising that the eight aügas (modes) of the 
Yoga are teflected in the eight atgas of the Buddhistic “ways”, 
the two enumerations, at the same time diverse and similar, culmi- 
nate in the same final term “Samadhi”, concentration or ecstasy. 
Somewhat abstruse and uncertain in their chronological inferences, 
though these coincidences are not decisive in any way, atany rate 
we get here an important hint which it may be useful to try to make 
it more precise. 


° 


V 


On account of its ancient process of divisions and sub-divisions 
the origin of Yoga is lost in the remotest antiquity. It springs from 
superstitions and mixed practices of magic and asceticism which are 
invariably developed in all rudimentary religions. From its begin- 
nings up to its scholastic organisation the Yoga has passed through 
diverse destinies in accordance with the changes of history. Side 
by side with the Samkhya speculation and the popular cults, it is 
also associated with that stratum of religious life which, as I have 
indicated to you just now, issues directly from deep sources but ob- 
scured for a long time by the partial tradition of the sacerdotal class 
and its ritualistic literature it made its appearance later on through 
the epic chants in the literary documents. 

The Yoga occurs in a predominating perspective: in the Maha-. 
bharata, You remember the celebrated episode which under, the 
name of the Bhagavadgita (or Song of the Blessed) has gained an 
immortal popularity in India and has aroused such an enthusiastic 


Lie 
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admiration in the West, And you also recall the strange setting : 
the two rival armies stand face to face in the field of battle where 
they will be engaged in mortal combats, just at the moment of 
rushing into the conflict where he is to play the decisive róle, Arjuna, 
the hero of the Pandavas, foreseeing the slaughter of his brethren, 
cannot overcome his pity, and his arm begins to quiver, Then 


_Krsna, the God-hero who has consented to assure him the victory 


by acting as his charioteer, consoles him and brings him ‘back to 
the fight. He explains to him that all the apparent slaughters 
are quite negligible in the eyes of the wise who know that 
life is indestructible, and in essence one and universal and that 


-it is becoming to the wise to have a transcedental indifference over 


these miserable contingencies, The doctrine which is taught there 
with system appears in a more or less developed form in twenty 
other places of the Mahabharata ; and, in fact, it is the system which 


_ inspires and dominates the entire epic at least in its definitive form. 


It is the Yoga: not the pure and technical Yoga but a Yoga more 
living, which supports the religion ‘of Visnu-Narayana as combined 
with the cult of Krsna; a system which rests on the speculative 
theories of the Sàmkhya philosophy but pretends at the same time 
to absorb the orthodox pantheism by ,attributing Godhead in the 
supreme Brahman, Ladies and gentlemen, this is the Visnuvite Yoga 
of the sect of the-Bhagavatas—a name which through the Bhagavata- 
purana has penetrated even our contemporary comedies and has 
found its way in “le monde of I’ on s'ennuie,” I 
Evidently, this system is struggling aiiidst diverse and even 
contradictory inspirations which it tries to gather into a coherent 


° unity, It exalts alternately the power of sacrifice and the virtue of 


gnosis, the supreme necessity of morality and abstinence, the incom- 
parable results of devotion, the complete resignation, the bhakti 
towards Visnu or Krena; it glorifies the practice of sacrifice and. 
repose, it admits the absolute authority of the Sámkhya and does 
not fear to add to the twenty-five categories which form its frame- 
work, a twenty-sixth where'it inserts, as if the matter fitted perfectly 
well, the contradictory notion of God transfigured in universal Brah- 
man, Here is a singularly expressive instance of the mentality of 


_the Hindus very little capable of solid concatenation but powerfully 


intuitive and mystic, 
Whatever it may be, the system, very remarkable since it domi- 
nated the: spirit of the epic, has its two poles in the Vignuism and 
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in the Yoga, Side by side, the Buddhist tradition with its succe- 
ssion of sages descending at intervals from "heaven to instruct the 
people of the earth—another form of the idea of Visguvite Avataras 
with its Mahapurusa Cakravartin very akin to Visnu-Narayana, and 
with the scattered traits of the marvellous legend of Gautama, is 
certainly moving in an atmosphere which wé may call Krsnaite, 
This cannot be left out of view, though opinions may vary as regards 
their respective importance, dates and interpretation of facts, More 
or less altered and deformed a certain Vigpuvite heritage floats on ' 
the current of Buddhism. Now, the question may be “how”? and 
"why" ?, If Buddhism is connected with certain ties with the Yoga, 
it is the Visnuvite Yoga connected intimately with the general move- 
` ment of sects and beliefs. that gives us the explanation in this 
. respect ; and it is there, evidently, that we must look to, 


i 


VI 


Buddhism in its simplest form preaches salvation to be acquired 
by abnegation, by the destruction of concupiscence—that chain which 
ties man to the miseries of existence, There it is on identical grounds 
with the Voga, The Bhagavadgità again and again extols that 
 impassiveness which is free from all actions and the bitter fruits 
which actions inevitably carry in rebirths, The two systems readily 
attribute to knowledge (vidya) and gnosis (jtiana) an efficacy which 
is not, truly speaking, in the strict reasoning of either, but which .is 
manifest in the positive power recognised on both sides in Samadhi 
or total intuition. The two doctrines express the knowledge of the 
highest truth by the same verb-“budh” “to know" which assumed 
two forms exactly equivalent, “bodhi” and “buddhi” From beginn- 
ing to end they agree. in the same notions and in the same forms 
of expressions, A blissful but a very vague state of being definitely 
frees people from transmigration in effect im this life, in fact after 
death. From both sides it receives the same names “Santi,” and 
“Nirvana” But Nirvana has been variously interpreted. In my opinion 
its importance and originality in Buddhism have been made too much 
of, Etymologically the word has merely the idea of peace and bliss- 
fulness, Outside Buddhism, the word occurs only in the Yoga circle. 
The negative presumption of Buddhism and its theories which deny 
the%oul incline us to believe that it is the Yoga, and not Buddhism, 
which has invited that fascinating word aud introduced it in the 
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. language, of religion. Undoubtedly Buddhism would not have 
created a term which, in order to harmonise it with its nihilism, it 
often applies in etymological juggleries to distort its logical interpre- 
tation, f l 

The Mahābhārata speaks somewhere of one Rsi Mudgala thus : 
“Gaining power by means of contemplation and obtaining the sup- 
reme Buddhi he reaches an immutable perfection which is called 
Nirvana” It only remained to substitute “bodhi” for “buddhi”, so 
that the whole thing breathing of the Yoga inspiration might. be 
applied to the Buddha and Buddhism with faultless precision, 

It is clear that the god Visnu-Krsna and Master Gautama 
the teacher are little alike, And it is therefore, all the more remark- 
able that both are honoured by the same title *bhagavat" “blessed”, 
and it is certainly not without significance that the name occurs in - 
the religion of the Visnuvite Yoga, the sect of the Bhagavatas, that. 
is to say, the worshippers of Bhagavat, Speaking theoretically the 
Buddha is a man; Visnu-Krsna is not only a god but he is the 
very exposition of Brahman, the universal soul, Still the gulf bet- 
ween the two is not so insuperable as it at first appears ; and there are 
more bridges than one joining the two shores, 

It must not be forgotten that the Visnuvite Yoga, leaving out 
the secondary influences which were brought to bear upon it, results 
essentially from a fusion of the Yoga founded on the atheism of the 
Samkhya and the popular devotion to Visnu-Krsna. And this 
original contradiction re-acted from both sides in opposite directions, 
As a distinct -self-sufficient system the Yoga recognises a. god who 
is however given the name of Ivara, doubtless abbreviated from 
the modest title of “Yogesvara,” “the master or the lord of the Yoga.” 
But no active rôle is assigned to him whois defined merely asa 
superior type of those purugas or “spirits” which the Samkhya 
recognises in infinity, His only function is to help his followers in 
their religious lives: the devotion and abandonment to lévara is 
the sure and ready means of attaining perfection, Thus says Patañ- 
jali: ‘He has in- him the power of omniscience ; not being limited 
in time he is the master of all principle", Evidently this adventitious 
god is influenced from opposite directions by two currents occasion- 
ed and maintained by original diversities, - The theoritical system, 
of itself, tends to diminish his importance and reduces him to a 
category- less incompatible with its premises, On account of his 
association with popular religion he-has only preserved a timorous 
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existence, feeble. and attenuated ; from the negative tendencies of the 
Yoga with which they are fusioned, the Bhagavatas preserve in their 
ways of expression, some inequalities and inconsistencies which 
astonish us at the first sight, The very Visnu-Krsga who receives 
homages as hyperbolic, sometimes has the simple title of “YogeSvara” 
or “Yogisvara” which is also attributed to persons human or reputed 
as such, andin any case, of an inferior rank. Even the epithet 
“bhagavat” is not originally a divine name; it is the respectful 
denomination, used in antique expressions, for the religious preceptor. 
Though ultimately raised to the supreme godship, Krsna is at first 
presented with the traits of a human hero ; and though he receives 
that title, and, in spite of his apotheosis, it is as a semi-divine master 
that he appears in the Bhagavadgita. 

Inversely, in Buddhism the stories clash with doctrinal affirma- i 
tions. Though the Buddha is only a man im theory, the legend 
repeatedly transforms him into a Being with supernatural powers, 
He is the Mahapurusa—a title which under the converging action 
of the Samkhya terminology and the Vedic tradition, is frequently 
atributed to Visqu-Náráyaga. It might be as well said of Gautama 
as of Krsna. “If a leaf, a flower, a fruit or a little of water is offered 
to me in devotion, I welcome the gift of the virtuous man?, How many 
examples there are in. Buddhist legends of a poor and insignificant 
offering which, because it is made toa Buddha, is recompensed by 
immediate deliverance—a prompt promotion to the suprcme dignity 
of the Buddha: It is.just the thing. without the -word “bhakti”, 
the supreme devotion perhaps closely allied to the word “bhagavat” 
which in all cases enlivens and penetrates so curiously the cult of 
Visgu-Krsna ; it is the Pranidhiina, that prayer to lévara which 
Patafijali extols and which in a sense scarcely altered is consecrated 
by the terminology of Buddhism. 

The God ofthe Bhagavatas receives in his turn the characteristic 
epithet of the Sage of Buddhism, It is under the title of the Buddha 
as having the perfect knowledge of all things that the superme spirit 
which, as I pointed out to you, the Yoga of the Epic adds to the 
twenty-five categories of the Samkhya, is presented on several occa- 
sions in opposition to the individual spirit which is still on the road 
towards light, It is undoubtedly a question of doctrinal expositions 
which may be relatively late, I shall however presently show that the 
verb budh and its derivatives play such an ancient and significant rôle 
in Yoga, that this coincidence does not appear to be a negligible thing. 
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VII 

It is.here, in spite, of the conclusions to which it leads, that the 
Conditions under which the literary tradition presents itself to us 
appear unfavourable and confusing: ‘we are not only unable to ` 
date precisely the composition..of the books which are the sources of 
our information but we seé clearly that théy reflect the ideas of diffe- 
rent ages, But we must not exaggerate the difficulties to justify 
the deductions, a little hazy perhaps but not the less certain, which 

` we arrive at, : ' 

'The affinities are undeniable, Though Buddhism had some slow 
circumstantial re-actions on the Visnuism and the Yoga, no one 
will certainly pretend to assert that the latter two sprang from the 
former, Buddhism is undoubtedly the borrower; But the question 
may very well be put whether the borrowings are haphazard, acciden- 
tal or deliberate, 

The answer resides in the facts themselves, and particularly in 
the decisive fact that between the two religious systerns separated 
by so much of divergences and having no idea of mutual connexion, 
the agreement runs on two parallel lines in doctrines and legends, 

As regards legendary embellishments, the more that deification 
of a master who is human in allrespects ís inconsistent with the moral 
tendencies of Buddhism the. more it is natural to think that its consti- 
tuents have been received from outside: (in fact) it is the past . 
reappearing .under a new varnish which one has sought to cover 
up. l ! ~ 

Buddhism is not.a miraculous religion which spontaneously crystal- 
lises traditional myths around its creed, It has not moreover whimsical- 
ly appropriated extraneous spoils ; it does not exactly reproduce or 
copy, even for the purpose of distinguishing, any of the recountings 
which constitute its proper foundations, The legends present variants 
similar in nature and in general significance but quite different in: 
details, The family appearance is apparent, bnt immediate filiation 
cannot be admitted ; and consequently the theory of accidental borrow- 
ings is excluded, And yet such are the doctrines, tendencies and 
the common denominations as cannot be merely accidental. 

Between Buddhism and Visnuism the Yoga supplies the connect- 

` ing link ; this is what gives us the via media. As in its scholastic 

formula it has preserved a perplexing and illogical theistic idea ; from 
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its association with the popular Visnuism it has also carried into 
Buddhism its effects—titles, creeds and myths—which are no less 
strange and logically no less repugnant to the new sect. From the 
time to which these movements of ideas carry us backward, Vispuism 
“was ` complete in adapting Krsna. However enthusiastic his cult 
might have been from that time, the souvenir of his supposed human 
origin prepared the tradition to be re-fastened on to a sage, even 
more. authentic, and more near (in time) The Yoga under the 
influence of the Samkhya tended to bring on the earth the divine 
privileges; everything was favourable to make the passage smooth, 


VLI 


In short, if there had not existed a religion made up of the doc- 
trines of the Yoga, the legends of Visnu and the devotion to Visnu- 
Krsna ‘worshipped’ under the name of Bhagavat, Buddhism would not 
have come into existence, or in any case it would have appeared to 
us in a different aspect. The sect of the Bhagavatas satisfies all 
these postulates, Does it then amount to say that it had necessarily 
existed before Buddhism, and exactly as it is represented in the 
Mahabharata? This is what I never intend to affirm, 

We have noticed the connexions but the differences also are not 
without their significance, 

In the great Epic the Bhàgavatas preach. a Yoga system which 
avowedly accepts the dogmas of the Samkhya as a philosophical 
basis, On the other hand, they rely on brahmanic pantheism, identi- 
fying their God Visnu-Krsna with the “atman”, the universal soul of 
the Upanisads, These are the two points in which Buddhism radi 
cally differs from it 

The most essential dogma of the Simkhya system is the dualism 
in which the eternal spirit or rather spirits, purwsas, are placed in 
opposition to the equally eternal prar, of the active and sensible 
reality, The latter is based on a combination in different degrees 
of the three "gunas" or qualities—the three elements which are its 
constituents, Now, purusa, prakr and gunas, are all unknown to 
Buddhism. It admits neither the dualism nor the substantial exist- 
ence ; it even expressly rejects “the doctrine of the reality of effects, 
that is to say, the Sámkhya. If some eminent critics have thought 
that they have discovered some affinities between the Samkhya and I 
Buddhism, it is because of their. not having distinguished, as it is 
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necessary, the Simkhya from the Yoga, or because of having cone 
cluded rather hastily from some secondary notions and tendencies 
which govern the entire mentality of the Indian people, Buddhism 
may use certain expressions and formulas of the Samkhya, and yet, 
for all that, far from being a direct emanation it shows in its turn an 
avowed opposition or at any rate an utter independence. 

On the other hand, Buddhism teaches an extreme phenomenalism, 
and accordingly nothing is permanent in its estimation ; it views 
events as a chain of successions which are not unified by any person- 
. ality or substance, Its fundamental “dogma” is the *an-àtma.* As it 
ignores the ontologic construction of the Samkhya, does not its empha- 
tic negation of the soul likewise tell against any association with the 
Vedic bráhmanism? It must be remembered that unlike the Bhagavatas | 
engulfed in orthodoxy, Buddhism denies the authority of the -Vedas 
and is based on a system irrevocably heretic and dissident. 

The moral tendencies of the Yoga when transported in a metas 
physical! domain could easily give rise to the nihilism of Buddhism. 
By rejecting all egoistic considerations and denying any importance 
to sensible objects and by the force of repeating always that one 
shouid consider them with their cortège of pleasure and pains, as 
if they are not existent, the human and especially the Hindu mind 
can éasily come to deny all objective existence. Speaking logically, 
this negation of personality does not well accord with the notions 
of responsibility and recompense and prolonged punishment through 
transmigration, Liké other popular doctrines it is yét on these notions 
that Buddhism is founded. One can scarcely imagine that this des- 
tructive metaphysic united by Buddhism in such a paradoxical alliance 
may spring up from any other source than those moral representations 
transformed in speculative dogmas, 

In any case it must be observed that the Yoga system irom which 
Buddhism comes out was not inseparably blended with the Sàmkhya 
‘or the Vedic pantheism, Before the Visguvite Yoga received its 
definite formulas transmitted to us by the Epic, Buddhism appears 
already as an independent lineage; it corresponds to an epoch or 
environment where the Yoga and Visnuism already associated were 
yetina more fluid state, and if I may say so, more plastic. Its 
theoretical and legendary variations prove this fact, 

I have already told that the Yoga, the Simkhya and the popular 
cults belong to the same stratum of religious life which is quite 
different in its origin from the Vedic tradition, These systems 
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have only gradually been reunited to.it, by the continuous action 
of the sacerdotal class who after their absorption transformed it into 
a sovereign instrument for rule. When Buddhism was founded the 
work, which has blended together in different proportions the diverse 
floating elements, in the cadre of multitudinous sects, was undoubtedly 
yet unachieved. In opposition to these syntheses preserved in books, 
it followed in its own manner the evolution of the Yoga; or better 
still, it experienced a re-action of independence against the synthesis 
which was on its way to be effected,and against the brahmanic influénce 
whose work this synthesis was, It is easy to understand how 
Buddhism could attain an independent growth. 


IX 

Asceticism has always been held in high estimation in India, 
It received at an early date a particular organization and was adopt- 
ed by numerous orthodox and non-orthodox confraternities, In 
their observances, preferences of rites and ceremonies, or speculative 
theories, there are often only minute differences, In that country 
of castes -with individual instincts, these endless divisions and sub- 
divisions have facilitated the combination of the most whimsical 
doctrines ; the sacerdotal learning has transmitted to us the standard 
rules of that religious life, Even in detail these rules coincide with 
those imposed on the Buddhist mendicant, 

The monks were grouped in local communities even before 
Buddhism ; and its originality appears to have consisted in curtail- 
ing the macerations and, as one would say, in drawing a line of via 
media between wordly relaxations and the terrible mortifications of 
the penitent. And here even it came under the inspiration of the 
Yoga, Among other things, Buddhism is essentially a monastic 
order evolved out of this moving mêlée. : 

Thus it is that it unites so much of traditional matter with the 
great personal influences of its founder, and that its theoretical doc- 
trines are so much involved in legends which by their nature are so 
foreign to it; nay, it even unites some tendencies which are them- 
` selves contradictory. To look there for a system perfectly well- 
balanced, co-ordinated and logically deducted, coming out of the sponta- 
neous reflexion of one great thinker, would be as absurd as to regard 
the laws of castes as a juristic system drawn up in the solitude of 
a cabinet, Í 
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The memory of sucha beginning has not faded away without 
leaving some traces behind, Gautama. begins his religious career by 
going to two masters Arida Kalama and Udraka Ramaputra and 
asking for instructions, The little that we know of their instructions 
suffices to understand that they were two Yogins professing the 
doctrines of the Yoga. We learn from a tesiimony which after all 
may have some value that the former preached a Yoga which excluded 
the theories of the gunas and was therefore already similar to 
Buddhism by their common opposition to the Samkhya, 

Is not it from a persistent recollection of this origin that some two 
hundred years after the death of the Buddha, the inscriptions of 
Ašoka, the most ancient Buddhist documents dated with certainty, 
has called the faithful Buddhists by the names of “Yuta” and 
“Dharmayuta” (Yukta and Dharmayukta)? In the language of 
religion “Yoga” is used in the sense of "exertion", Is it merely 
by chance that the king calls the faithful by a name derived from 
Yoga.as “those who exert themselves", “who devote themselves with 
exertion to religion"? Under the influence of these very ideas 
made prominent in the Yoga by the importance which it attributes 
to “viriya” or “energy”, the word Parakvama “courage” or “heroism” 
is with insistence applied by Aéoka to the religious practice, And in 
the single inscription where the Buddha is expressly alluded to the 
title of Bhagvat invariably accompanies the mention of the Saint. 

The sect of the Jains was at first considered as an offshoot of l 
the nascent Büddhism ; but now it passes as anterior to it, It has 
grown up almost at the same time and very nearly from the same 
source whence Buddhism has come out; and like Buddbism it con- 
verges on the Yoga and has borrowed some inspirations and legëndary 
categories from Krsnaism. It also resembles Buddhism in several 
doctrinal formulas and in the characteristic title of its saints, But 
in spite of all these the divergences are numerous and important, The 
declaration of the Buddhist faith is expressed in a triple formula ; 
and similar is the case with Jainism ; but while the Buddhists take 
refuge in the Buddha, the Law and the Church, the Jains use the 
names of truth, wisdom and virtue, Jainism organizes a .monastic life, 
but it greatly exaggerates the importance of austerities, and far from 
denying the existence of soul, it attributes it to all creatures however 
humble ; its principal theories are also those of the Samkhya, 

Thus one can judge as is verified by so many’ examples how 
religious divisions easily occur in india and how the logic of dogmas 
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occupies very little importance at the outset, In religious and social 
organisation sects and systems suffer parallel destinies, In both 
the accidental variations, the local divergences and the flimsy disagree- 
ments were often sufficient to multiply divisions: general ideas and 
original views were ‘rare, Even as regards Buddhism its expansion 
need not create much illusion as regards its origin, 

To conclude, Gautama was a Yogin brought up in the practices 
of a Yoga system which received its final religious fcrm in the cult 
of the Visnu-Krsna ; the Bhagavatas of the Mahabharata give usa 
similar type though somewhat more advanced and more definite, The 


Buddha no doubt preached some particular doctrines ; above all, 


he wielded a personal influence which was apparently very great, 
He was inspired by an intense feeling of charity. Founder of an 
order, he was also a teacher of mankind, Around the monastic 
fraternity the laity grouped in abundance and they showed a religious 
ardour which is nowhere more vehement than in India. The futility 
of mere speculation did not satisfy them; and the two courses--instruc- 
tion and legend—were adopted in the tradition; but these two had 
been already existing side by side when the sect was really constituted; 
their common sources are lost in the vanishing perspective of antiquity, 
Hence these two tendencies have received according te circumstances 
unequal impulses in the lives of different followers and have been 
nourished by particular predelections, They could unite only because 
- they were contemporary in origin and were already reconciled 
in a society which produced the Master. Thus it is, thanks to the 
contribution of the moüks with their discipline and of the faithful 
with their devotion and stories, that they have passed into the new- 
born religion as a result of necessary adaptations but of the same 
impulse 

What. Buddhism appears to have innovated, amidst its negations 
tempered by agnosticism, accounts for its success much less than the 
nobleness of its moral doctrine which it has received. from the Hindu 
tradition, Thus also its success in India though brilliant has been 
ephemeral, It is perhaps a curious thing which can be cursorily noted 
that the same cause which compromised Buddhism in the count: y of its 
birth also helped itabroad, It repudiated the Vedic orthodoxy; in 
India it declined and then was eclipsed by the beliefs which coming 
out of the same origin and imbued with the same principles could have 
the support of the brahmanic class of which they accepted the 
directions and exploited the patronage; on the other hand, it could 
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spread more easily abroad because it was more free from the scrupies 
which put the brahmanas on guard against broadcast communication 


.of their doctrines and the contamination of the barbarians ; it was 


less indissolutely tied to the ground, f 

Whatever it may be, our curiosity naturally turns to the beginnings, 
often humble and almost always obscure, of memorable creations. - 
Please excuse me for detaining you so long in the windings and ob- 
‘stacles of those ways which are, alas ! like those leading totbe source 
of large rivers,* 


. MANORANJAN Rov 


The Riddle of the Pradyota Dynasty 


In 1921-Mr, H. D. Bhide contributed an article to the J.B.O.R.S, 
on the 'Pradyota Dynasty of the Puragas, in which he challenged 
the generally accepted identification of this dynasty with the Ujjain 
dynasty of Candapradyota Mahasena, extensively referred to in 


Buddhist literature, Sanskrit dramas and other works and fables. 


To this, however, there appeared. in the same journal a reply 
from Prof, S. N, Majumdar Sastri. But this reply was rather 
half-hearted, and it appears that both Mr. Bhide and Mr, Sastri 
did not go deep into the matter and approach the problem with an 
open mind, Hitherto, the accepted method of historical criticism 
has been to check the dynastic lists of the Puranas by means of data 
available from other sources, and not the other way about, and thus 
in respect of the Pradyota dynasty it has been customary to reject 
the Purapic evidence, The object of the present paper is not to give 
any kind of evidence precedence over the rest and thus force con- 
clusions, but to discover the realities of Pradyota history after a 
proper valuation of all sources, and analyse the problem as broadly 
as possible, I, therefore, intend to discuss the different kinds of 
evidence separately, so that the reader may hold the balance evenly 





* Translation of Senart's Origines Bonddhigucs, published by 
Ernest Leroux, Paris, 1907 (Extract from Bibliotheque de vulgaii- 
sation du Musée Guimet, t, XXV), 
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and form: his, own estimate of one of the most knotty and elusive 
problems of ancient Indian history, 


Purünzc evidence 


Visnu and Brahmanda Puranas explicitly state that the last Barha- 
dratha (Ripufijaya acc, to Visnu, Purafijaya acc, to Brahmanda) was 
slain by Sunika (Vs) or Sunaka (Bd), his amátya, and thus make the 
Pradyota dynasty an undoubted Magadha dynasty. The dynasties 
treated of in the Puranas from the Barhadrathas downwards are those 
which reigned in or dominated Magadha, All other dynasties in 
Northern India are spoken of only in the aggregate or cursorily,? Had 
it been an Ujjain dynasty, it would have been mentioned as such, and 
any chance of confusion would have been removed by a clear state- 
ment, as in the case of Sigunaga (várápasyám sutam sthapya 
Srayisyati girivrajam) 

Mr. Jayaswal’s contention? that the account of the Pradyota 
dynasty is to be regarded as a foot-note to the Saisunaga account 
is abitrary, because it obiviously starts with the assumption that the 
Purünic Pradyota is no other than Pradyota of Ujjain—a contem- 
` porary of Buddha, Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, and with a tacit recogni- 
tion that the Ujjain dynasty has been included in the Magadha list, 
because it overshadowed and dominated the Magadha dynasty.* 
This is due to the popular conception of Pradyota as ‘Canda’ or 
terrible, and as *Mahásena! or possessed of a large army, and to a 
passage in the ‘Majjhima Nikaya, wherein Ajatagatru is said to have 
fortified his capital against the attack of Pradyota,5 

There is much truth in Dr, H. C. Ray Chaudhuri's statement? that 
in the Puranas contemporary kings are sometimes represented as succe- 


I Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 18, n. 7 
2 Ibid, p. X. 
3 JBORS, Sept., 1915, p, 76, n, 44. 
4 Camb, Hist, of Ind, e.g. takes this ground, p. 311: : 
g Jacobi’s statement (ZDMG, vol, 34, p. 188) that Bimbisira 
was merely a feudal chief under the supreme rule of king Pajjota 
naturally gave currency to this conception, But it has been pointed 
out (Mahivagga, VIII, 1, 23ff.; SBE, p. 186, n, 1) that Pradyota 
_ addressed Bimbisara as ‘Your Majesty’ (deva) 
6 Political Hist, of Anc. India, pp. 51-2. 
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ssors and collaterals as lineal descendants. But we have to notice that . 
` whereas the earlier dynasties (the Pauravas and Aiksakas) are treated | 
of less elaborately, the Magadha-dynasties proper, from the Barha- 
drathas downwards, are carefully drawn up, and where necessary, 
contemporary dynasties have been separately and summarily men- ] 
tioned, Dr. Bay Chaudhuri himself has shown, for example, that the ` 
Puranic evidence regarding the supersession of the Kanvas by the 
Andhras is reliable, and that Simuka the first Andhra usurped the 
throne of the last Kanva, Susarman,! f 

Mr, H. K, Deb? takes his stand on the testimony of the Matsya 
Purana and ingeniously suggests that the real meaning in the Mt. 
account supports the theory that Pradyota became king of A vanti, 
not of Magadha, after the extinction of the Barhadrathas. His read-- 
ing of the relevant passage is that “when the Barhadrathas will have 
ceased 'to exist, as also the Vitihotras, in Avanti Pulikà will kill his 
master and make his own son king," This is challenged by some 
Purápic data, The’ reading ‘Avantisu’, for example, is found only 
in Matsya Mss, and that only in the Anandasrama edition. Other Mt, 
editions and Bd and Vayu Mss, generally omit the word ‘Avantigu’, 
inserting in its place 'Vartisu! or ‘Avartigu’ or 'Avarnisu' or 'Aban- 
dhugu’ or ‘Abhavigyati’s A choice between ‘Vartigu’ and *Avartigu' 
supplied by a large majority of Bd, and Va Mss. is the most logical, 
The reading 'Avantisu, if it supports Mr. Deb's theory or otherwise, 
would have placed the ‘Avantis’ among the contemporary dynasties 
mentioned after the Saisunagas. 'Avartisu connected with the Viti- . 
hoiras; is also illogical, because the Vitihotras are regarded as con- 
temporary with the dynasties who ruled in Magadha up to the end 
. of the Saisunagas, The reading ‘Vartigu’, therefore, is acceptable, 
We have to notice, in this connection that the Matsya ‘reading’ 
‘Avantigu’ meaning ‘in Avant? is also out of time with general 
_ Puranic expressions bearing the same meaning, Thus we have in 
the dynastic lists ‘Madhyadeége,’ ‘Girivraje? ‘Rajye,’ 'Vaidise, ‘Puri- 
kayam,’ *'Mekaliyàm, ‘Kogaldyam, ‘Padmavatyam,’ ‘Kantipuryam’ 
and ‘Mathurayam,’5>. Moreover it is a significant fact that neither 





Y Pol. Hist. of Auc, Ind., pp. 216-9. 
2 Udayana Vatsarija, p. 4. 3 Pargiter's Dynasties, p. 18, n. 4.. 
4 Accepted as an alternative to the AMt. „account, Vitihotre- 
avavantigu’ by K, P, Jayaswal (/BORS, 1915, p. 66, n, 44). 
5. Pargiter's Dynasties, pp. IO, 14, 45, 49, 51, 52 and 53 
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at the beginning nor at the end of the list does the Matsya preserve 
the accurate name of the king after whom the dynasty is named, 
whereas the Visnu not only gives ‘circumstantial’ details about the 
overthrow of the last Barhadratha, but along with Va, Bd, and Bh 
also uniformly gives the correct name of the dynasty, Thus in the 
Mt, Mss, we have 'Dalaka' or *Malika',! whereas Va, Vs, Bd, and Bh 
Mss. uniformly write ‘Pradyota,’ with slight variations? The Mt, 
account of the Pradyota dynasty, therefore, is of less account than 
the fuller accounts in Và, Vs, Bd, and Bh. 

In EVa the Vitihotras are declared in a summary fashion, according 
to the total of their years and by name (varsagratah pravaksyàmi 
nāmataś caiva tàn nrpán)? Therefore, while speaking of the early 
contemporary dynasties after the Saisunagas, the Puranas speak of 
20 Vitihotras as contemporaneous with the Barhadrathas, Pradyotas 
and Saisunagas, the dynasty. along with the other ones coming to 
an end before the rise of the Nanda dynasty, i. e., before Mahapadma 
Nanda who was sole monarch, bringing all under his sway (ekacchat- 
tram prthivim anullaüghita-$asanah)* The Pradyotas, therefore, did 
not extinguish the Vitihotras of Avanti and usurp their place. 

The Pauravas from Adhistma Krsna downwards are 25 kings, of 
whom Udayana is the 21st. The Aiksákas from Divakara downwards 
are 25 kings of whom Prasenajit is the 22nd, The Barhadrathas from 
Senajit downwards are 16 kings. Then comes Pradyota the 17th king 
of Magadha., Bimbiséra and Ajatafatru are the 26th and 27th respec- 
tively, If, on the one hand, we have the Buddhist synchronism of 
Udayana, Prasenajit, Bimbisara and Pradyota, on the other hand 
Pradyota, according to the Puranas, will be several generations prior to. 
the other three, and Bimbisara and Ajatéatru will be several genera- 
tions posterior to Udayana and Prasenajit, The Puranas give a much 

. more detailed account of the Magadha dynasties than of the other 
two dynasties, Hence the Puranic account of the Pauravas and 
Aiksákas might have been abridged, and therefore the total numbers 
of the two dynasties might have actually been greater, and accordingly 
Udayana and Prasenajit might have been, as a matter of fact, later 
monarchs of their respective dynasties, instead of being the 21st and 





 Pargiter's Dynasties, p. 18, n, 14. 

Ibid., p. 18, ns, 7 and 16, also p. 19, n. 45 
Ibid., p. 3. 

Ibid., p. 25. 
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22nd. In that case, they will automatically be placed alongside of 
Bimbisara and AjataSatru, 

The Garuda Purana stops with the Barhadrathas of Magadha, 
and it concludes the dynastic account by declaring that after 
the Birhadrathas there will be irreligious Sudra kings (adharmis- 
thas ca sūdrāś ca bhavisyanti nrpas tatah) The implication is that 
immediately after the Birhadrathas there will be a dynasty of 
Sudra kings, and the Pradyotas might have been such a dynasty,’ 
Not all the dynasties were of Sudra origin, and the Saisunagas who 
came immediately afterwards are called in all the Purdnas,? ‘rajanah 
ksatra-bandhavah' The sileüce of the Garuda Purana is significant, 
and it would not have made the sweeping remarks it has done, had 
the Saisunagas who were the friends of the Ksattriyas, occupied 
the throne of Magadha immediately after the Barhadrathas leaving the 
Pradyotas to reign in Avanti simultaneously, The inference is 
therefore possible that after the Barhadrathas either (i) the Magadha 
power was eclipsed and overborne by the Pradyotas of Avanti, 
and naturally there was a period of confusion between the Barhadra- 
thas and the Saisunagas,3 or (ii) the Barhadrathas were immediately 
succeeded by the Pradyotas on the throne of Magadha, 

There are other Puranic data, however, which, without specifically 
referring to the Pradyotas as rulers of Avanti, generally bear out. 
that assumption, 

Hp. Mt. and Bt, Bh. omit the dynasty altogether, The first two 
are fairly modern and stop with the  Pauravas.5 The last two 
are also modern, and Bh gives only the last portion, the Evils of 
the Kali Age, etc, Hence it is very difficult to appraise the historical 
value of the 4 Mss, as they do not give any account of the Magadha 
dynasties, 





I Pargiter, p. 18, ns, 21 and 22 where Pradyota is called 'naya- 
varjitah). j 

2 Ibid,, p. 23, n, 49, with the exception of ८५६ and / Mt. 

3 That there was an interval between the Barhadrathas ‘and 
the Saigunagas is admitted by D, R. Bhandarkar, although on other 
grounds; and he fills up the gap not by the Pradyotas but by the 
Vajjis (Carmichel Lectures, i, p. 73). 

4 Pargiter, p. 18, | 

5 Ibid, p, xxxii, 
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Abe, Mt. omit the first two lines of the Pradyota dynasty, and 
insert the third line of the dynasty immediately after the Barhadratha,® 
"There is thus, no mention of the murder of the last Barhadratha, no 
mention of the Vitihotras and Avantis, and.it is simply stated that 
Sunika will anoint Pradyota by force in the sight of the Kaattriyas, 
The construction, however, is faulty, and the omission of the first two 
lines is probably a clerical error, ‘But the fact that no mention is 
made of the Vitihotras and Avantis is significant, since Mt generally 
is clear on this point, 

There is a Bd ms, in the Dacca University Library? which 
gives a different reading altogether and omits the name of Pradyota : 


Brhadrathe tv atitesu Vitahotram avantisu/ 
Hitvante Munikas tam vai svamikar baladarpitah// 
Putram anabhisicyatha svayam rajyam karisyati, etc 


. ihe passage is obscure, but the meaning presumably is that it is 
not the last Barhadratha, but a. Vitahotra in Avanti who is soecifi 
cally declared to bave been killed by Munika, He is not made the 
‘amatya’ of the last Barhadratha, and it is simply stated that after the 
Barhadrathas Munika killed a Vitahotra king in Avanti and seized 
power 


Buddhist evidence 


References to the Prodyota. dynasty in Southern Buddhist litera- 
ture.are few and of a fragmentary nature, although much information: 
may be obtained from refererices to contemporary events and persons, 
"and as the ‘Pali canonical literature is of considerable antiquity, 
even the scrappy information it affords is of great value 

Southern: Buddhist literature is uniformly silent about the ances- 
tors of-Pradyota,. while Puranic and later secular literature give 
different lists altogether. The earliest mention of Pradyota is in 
the Mahavagga of the: Vinaya,* where Pradyota of:.Avanti is 
` declared, to beta conteinporary of. Seniya Bimbisara of Magadha in 
connection. with the story of Jivaka Kumiravaccha, Pradyota 
displays his: choleric temper, and Jivaka, in fear, takes his flight 





I Pargiter, p 17, n. 7, ` - . 2 Ibid P. 18, ns, 3 & 4 
3 Ms, No. 215A, dated Š 1761, fols, 171-4. Other Mss, of the 
same recension are pouring in, 


4 . Mahivagga, VII, r. 23ff, (S,B,E, XVII, pp. 186 ff.) 


^ 
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with Pradyota’s: she-elephant Bhaddavatika, The story, therefore, 
regards Pradyota as king of Avanti, as-a contemporary of Bimbisara 
and hence of Buddha, Nothing is said about Pradyota's conversion 
to Buddhism or his relations with other contemporary rulers, chiefly 
Udayana of Kausimbi The story of Jivaka Kuniravaccha is 
reminiscent of the traditional elopement of Udayana with Vasavadatta, 
Bhaddavatika being in both cases the ‘deux ex machina’, Here 
we have one illustration among many of mutual borrowing between 
Buddhist and secular legends, In the Vinaya texts where references 
are made to Praéenajit of Kosala, Bimbisara and  AjataSatru of 
Magadha, and Udayana of Kausambt, they are always independently 
regarded as contemporaries of Buddha and converts to his cult, without 
there being any indication that they were related to one another.! 

In Majjhima Nikaya? we have the historic reference to the rela: 
tion between Pajjota of Avanti and Ajatašatru of Magadha, wherein 
it is stated that while Ananda was residing at Veluvana in Rajagrha, 
the son of the Videha princess was fortifying his capital Rajagrha 
for feat of an attack of Pradyota; In another place? we get a slight- 
ly different account, Kaccána, a native of Avanti, becomes the chap- 
lain of king Candapajjota. He invited the Buddha on behalf of 
the king, and the king was established in thé faith. This account. 
not only makes Pradyota a contemporary of Buddha, but also makes 
him a convert to Buddhism, These and other scattered referenccs 
have naturally. led to the almost unassailable conclusion that as the 
rulers were contemporaries of Buddha, they themselves were contem- 
- poraries of each other. Hence Dr, D. R.. Bhandarkar writes that “this 
point is worth grasping, as this synchronism is the only sheet-anchor 
in the troubled.sea of Indian chronology."* 

Itis in Buddhaghosa's commentary on the Dhammapada* that, 
for the first time in Pali canonical literature, Candapajjota of Avanti 
is brought into direct relation with Udayana of Kauéambi, It gives . 


I E.g. Prasenajit: Mahavagga IIL, 14; Udayana: Cullavagga XI, r, 
12-14 ; Bimbisára: Mahavagga I, 225 305 40; 11, 1$ Cull, V, 5; Vl, 
3, 11; VII, 3, 5; Ajata: Cull, VII, 2, 1; VII, 2,5 ; Xl, 1, 8, 

2 P. T. S, (Chalmers) vol, III, part, I, p. 7. 

3 Psalms of tlie Brethren (P. T, S.), pp. 238-9. 

4 Car.Lec, 1918, p. 57. 

5 Ed, Normon, P,T.S, vol, I, Part 2, pp. 192ff. 
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the historic legend of the wooing and forcéd marriage of Vasavadatta, 
daughter of Candamahàsena ‘of Avanti, by Udayana Vatsaraja, It 
is, however, to be -noted that in the Dhammapada commentary, al- 
though a Buddhist canonical work, no attempt is made to bring 
these two monarchs into touch with Buddha or his doctrines, Unlike 
. asinthe Vinaya texts, they are entirely dissociated from the history 
_ of the Buddhist cult, and:they are merely declared as contemporaries, 
-in matrimonial and hostile relation with each other, on, the basis of: 
old legends, The references to Pradyota and Udayana in the earlier 
` Buddhist texts, with the exception of the reference in the Majj Nik. 
to the hostile relations between AjataSatru and Pradyota, do not 
conclusively establish the fact that Udayana and Pradyota were con- 
temporaries of Buddha and received the ordination from him, or that 
they were strictly contemporary to each other. ' Udayana, according 
to the Cullavagga,’ met Ananda after the death of Buddha and made 
donations to the community. In the Samyutta Nikaya? a more: 
explicit statement is made when Pindola teaches him the subject of 
self-restraint. Pradyota’s contemporaneity with Buddha .is also open 
to doubt whea it ís remembered that nowhere in the earlier Buddhist 
texts is he brought into direct relation with Buddha, nor is he 
made, if we except the evidence of the Theragāthā commentary, a 
convert to the Buddhist cult. Moreover, his period becomes highly 
doubtful if we take into account Puranic, Jaina and literary eviden- 
ces. ४ ` a | 

One thing, however, ‘stands out clearly. [n early canonical litera- 
` ture there are numerous hints of amorous traits in Udayana's charac- 
 ter,? and of the choleric and ferocious-temper of Pradyota,* It is 
therefore: not surprising that “popular fancy should have woven a 
story that brings two monarchs together in dramatic contrast, narrat- 
` ing the capture of. Udayana through Pradyota's stratagem and his 
subsequent escape with the heart and hand of his captor’s daughter as a 
_ prizes. This explanation. will become more forceful when we shall 
study the relevant references in Northern Buddhist texts and later 
- secular literature, | i 

The testimony of -the Jātakas is fragmentary and uncertain, but 





I Cull, XI, r. 12-14 l 2 Sam. Nik, 4, 110, 
3 Cull, XI, 1, 12-15 ; Sam, Niks 35, 127 Udina, 7-10. 

4 Maha , V. VILL, 1, 237. ° l i 

5 : Priyadarsika, ed, Nariman etc, p. lxv, 
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the very scanty evidence offered throws considerable: doubt upon the 
traditional history of Pradyota, specially if we admit that the Jatakas 
contain very ancient legends, and that “as regards the allusions to 
political and social conditions they refer for the most part to the 
state of things that existed in North India in and before Buddha’s 
time," 

In the Sarabhañga Jataka,? for instance, the following story 
occurs, The Bodhisattva was born in Benares as Jotipala in king 
Brahmadatta’s time. He left the world and repaired to the banks of 
the Godavari, The number of asceties growing large, he asked one of 
his disciples, Salissara, to leave with a number of ascetics and take 
up his abode “near: the town of Lambaculaka in the provinces of 
king Candapajjota.” .He. sent another disciple Kaladevala in a 
like manner to the “Ghanasela Mountain in the south country. 
in the kingdom of Avanti,’ and asked him to settle near it. This 
story occurs in the main part (Atitavaithu) of the Jataka, and is 
therefore a part of the ancient lore, The name, Candapajjota occurs. - 
in this single story in the whole Jataka collection, and that in the 
Afitavatttu, and he is not brought. into relation with Udayana of 
Kausambi, Prasenajit of Kosala and Bimbisdra and AjataSatru of 
Magadha, In contra-distinction it may be pointed out that the other 
rulers of India, who according to other canonical texts, were con- 
temporaries of Buddha and hence contemporaries of each other, 
are mentioned times without number in the Jataka, not in the Arita 
vatihs (story of the past) but in the paccuppannavatthu (story of the 
present), and they are alsoin these numerous instances brought into 
direct relation with each other, | ; 

Another stray reference to Pradyota is given in Indriya Jataka,® 
where with a very slight difference the same Story occurs, but here 
we come across the name Pajaka who is no other than Pajjota 

These stories, therefore, have some significance in reference to 
the period of Pradyota and his relations with contemporary monarchs, 
The doubt that enters our mind when we study the foregoing testi- * 
. monies is confirmed when we go through these Jataka stories,—the 
doubt, that is, that Pradyota had direct relations with Buddha oras a 
supporter of his cult had relations with the traditional contemporaries 





1 ‘Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 207; Bühler, Jndische Studien, ` 
no, 5, 2. Cowel's ed, vol, v, pp. 70-71, 
3 Cowell, HI, p. 277, 2 ib 
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of Buddha. The figure of Pradyota, therefore, stands isolated, and 
` he seems to move further away ‘from the “sheet-anchor” of ancient 
Indian chronology,* | 


` Testimony of Northern Buddhism 


Tibetan Buddhist legends? establish the closest possible synchron- 
ism of Buddha, with the four traditional rulers. Pradyota, son of 
king Anantanemi of Ujjayini, was born at the same time as 
Buddha, and was so. called because the world was illuminated 
as if by a lamp at the time of his birth, He became sovereign of 
Ujjain at the time when Buddha became enlightened, Almost the same 
thing is said of “Udayana ‘of Kausámbi, Prasenajit of Kosala and, 
Bimbisara of Magadha, and these are made.to be born at the same 
time as Buddha. This absolute synchronism defeats itself, and we 
may only conclude ‘that: there were old traditions to that effect, and ` 
these were utilised. to the best advantage from the standpoint 
of Buddha's life. But this tendency takes away from the historical 
` value of these works, and it will be a!l the more in evidence when 
we shall examine the legends which transformed altogether these 
ancient kings in later romantic literature 
I We arrive at different conclusions, however, when we examine 
the Chinese and Nepalese legends, ‘The Romantic Legend of 
Sakya Buddha, gives a list of kingdoms which flourished some 
time before Buddha’s birth 


(i) Magadlia (4) Vatsa © (7)' Mathura 
(2) Kasi (5) Vajora — (8) Hastinapura 
(3) Košala , (6) Mavanti. (9), The Island of Pingu 


No mention is'made of Prasenajit. About Kausimbt, the capital 
-oÈ Vatsa, the reigning king is called “thousand excellences”, .and 


.I lt may, of course, be contended that as the Sarabhaüga 
Jātaka is contained in the fifth volume of the. edition, it gives a 
picture of later conditions, But two facts may. be urged against this, . 
Firstly, the, Indriya Jātaka is found in the third volume, and is there- 
- fore for the same reason earlier. Secondly, several of the stories in 
the latest volume (vi) have been shown by. the bas-reliefs to have 
. been already in existence in the third century B.C: Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist 1ndia, p, 205. 
` 2 Rockhill: Life of Buddha; pp. 17, 32 n. 1; 70 n. 1. 

3 Trans, by S. Beal, pp. 27 ff. oe 
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his son “hundred excellences*, The king of Mathura is called Sumitra 
and in reference to Hastinapura the Pandavas are said to be of 
evil origin, A-similarly old list of dynasties occurs in Lalitavistara, 


(1) Magadha. (4) ‘Vaisali (7) Hastinapura 


(2) Ko$ala (5) Pradyotana (8) Mithila 
-— dynasty 

(3) VamSaraja- (6) ‘Mathura 

` -dynasty 


Mathura’ is called the capital of king Subahu of the race of the valiant 
Kamsa, In connection with Hastinapura mention is made of the 
Pandavas, and ‘Mithila is called the capital of king Sumitra, who 
was not living at the time of Buddha’s birth but flourished at a. 
very remote period of antiquity, These lists are fairly old, as there 
is mention of Mathura, Hastinapura, Mithila and reference is made Í 
to the Pandavas, Sumitra, and Subáhu, and we ‘can also interpret ` 
the names "thousand excellences” and “hundred excellences" ‘in 
Beal's list as “Sahasranika’ & "Satanika" of the Puranas, who were 
Tespectively two generations and one higher than Udayana of 
Kaušambi and a'contemiporary of Buddha, While, therefore, no 
contemporary of Buddha is inentioned and there are distinct traces 
of the lists being considerably older, wé are surprised to find mention , 
of the Mavanti country and the Pradyotana dynasty, Again, the l 
contémporaneity of ‘Candapajjote .with Buddha becomes question, 
able. -Buddhist legends, therefore, both earlier and later, Northern 
and Southern, have different traditions to offer and while there is 
considerable unanimity in- regard to Bimbisāra and Prasenajit, the 
greatest diversity prevails regarding Udayana and Pradyota, 


[ain testimony 


Jain-literature is uniformly silent about Pradyota and his dynasty, 
and. although it’ says a good deal about Srenika, Kunika and Udayin, 
about Rajagrha, Pataliputra, Sravast! and even Kauéimbi, it has 
nothing to record about Udayana or Pradyota or Ujjain, On the 
one hand, there is paucity. of Jain materials, on the other the progress - 
of the Jain cult in Northern India has not been properly investigated. 
But it is nevertheless a fact that early in its career it had a powerful 
hold on the region round about Rajagrlia, and that later. on it 


(1 Trans. Rajendralal Mitra (5b, Ina), pp. 38 ff. ` 
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shifted towards the west and the south-west and obtained a firm 
footing in Mathura and the region round about Ujjain, And as the 
Buddhist literature, both canonical and non-canonical, utilised the 
local Pradyota legend and mixed it up with the history of community. 
when it extended westward, so there are stray references even in Jain 
works to, Pradyota and Palaka, where most incongruously they are 
brought into line with Mahavira. 

Thus in the memorial verses of Merutuüga's Theravali! and 
Vicára$ren;? the death of Mahavira is made to synchronise with 
the déath of Candapradyota of Avanti and the accession of Palaka, 
just ‘as in Buddhist works ‘he birth-of Buddha is made to synchronise 
with the birth of Pradyota, and, the Nirvana: of Buddha with the 
landing of Vijaya in Ceylon These memorial verses are very 
old, and they are found in almost identical words in many other 
chronological works and. commentaries. .Although the provenance 
of the verses was certainly Magadha, they were written down when 
Magadha ceased to be a Jain centre and -Ujjain:took its place,® 
and an attempt was necessarily made, to fill up the gap, in a` chrono- 
logical scheme, between the, death of Mahavira and the Vikrama 
and Saka eras. Naturally, the local legend was utilised and Pradyota 
and. Palaka, who had nothing to do: with the Magadha dynasties 
or the spread of Jainism westward much later on in the time of 
Agoka’s grandson Samprati, were given a place in the chronological 
scheme and made contemporaries of Mahávira.* ` 

Hemacandra does not take any notice of Pradyota and Palaka, 
and as Jacobi? | is inclined to regard the traditions followed by 

r Literary Remains of Dr, Bhau Daji, pp. 129 ff. 

2 Jacobi’s Intro, to the Kalpasutra of Bhadrabihn, p. 7. 

3 Rockhil. . l mM 

4 Mahkivamsa 

5 E.g,ina pattavali of the Tapagachcha published by Joha- 
nnes Klatt, Ind, Ant., XT, (1882), pp. 251 ff. 

6 Jarl Carpentier, Ind. Ant., 1914, pp. 119 ff, 

7 Much the same conclusion ,is reached, although by a different 
` process, by Jacobi in his Intro, to Kalpas, pp. 8,9. The explanation 
offered by Jarl Carpentier, Und. Ant.,. 1914, pp. Iroff)that Palaka of 
the gāthās is really Hastipala or ?pàlago of Pava in whose time 
Mahavira died, is far-fetched: though ingenious, 

8 Loc, cit, 9 8, 
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Hemacandra as more reliable than the chronological gatlias, his acc- 
'ount deserves some attention, In his Parisistaparvan he. gives a long 
` account of Udayin, the successor of AajütaSatru on the throne of 
Magadha, and refers to his rivalry with the then king of Avanti 
by means of an anecdote.! It is to be noticed that the Avanti 
king.is not named, whereas from the gathis we have to gather 
that Udayin was a contemporary of Palaka. But that Palaka was 
not meant by Hemacandra is clear from the anecdote itself in 
which we find that the Avanti king outlived Udayin, although 
the verses in Merutuüga and other pattavalis explicitly establish 
the synchronism of the deaths of Udayin and Pálaka. Jain traditions, 
therefore, are contradictory so far as Pàlaka of Avanti is concerned, 
and he becomes a highly doubtful figure and a. chronological 
fiction.? l I 


Literary evidence 


Literary evidence of a strictly historical character, chiefly with 
reference to the Pradyota dynasty, its place in. Indian chronology 
and its relations. to contemporary dynasties, is wanting. We get 
numerous references no doubt, but they are sadly intermixed with 
fables and folk-lore and “thaumaturges,” often contradictory in them- 
selves and drawing materials from all sources as well as from poetic 
- fancies, They are of. course severed from all religious associations, 
but the materials they offer are also to be found in Jain. and Buddhist 
canonical and non-canonical works, as well as to-a' certain extent 
in the Puranas. It is therefore very difficult to evaluate them his- 
torically and find out what fresh historical materials, as distinguished 
from poetic fabrications, they actually offer in. respect of the ancient 
Indian dynasties, : 


I Sthaviravalicarita, ed, Jacobi (BiB, Ind.), pp. 45-6. f 

2 A similar conclusion is made by R. P, Chanda; The Pusya- 
mitra and the Sunga Empire, Ind. Hist. Q., Sept. 1929, PP. 399-400. 

A quaint reference is made by. Laksmivallabha in his Kalpadruma- 
kalika, a commentary on the Jain Kalpasütras, to a king Udayana 
who conquered Canda Pradyota and became the lord of Ujjain, It 
was certainly a different. tradition altogether, and. we are not at all 

.justified in bringing it into line with the traditions under review. See 
in this connection the admirable comment made by Hall in his intro, 
to Subandhu’s Visavadatid, p. 5 note, 
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From the standpoint of the Pradyota dynasty one thing at least 
is clear. It is decidedly an. Ujjain dynasty, and in this respect the 
evidence of literature is in perfect accord with Buddhist testimony, 
There are exceptions no doubt, but they simply confirm the general 
assumption that Pradyota Mahasena was no other than Candapajjota ` 
of Ujjain of the Buddhist canonical literature. But the very fact 
that some attempt was-made to distinguish the two sovereigns 
and make Pradyota king of Magadha and notof Avanti, shows to 
what extent the Puranic order of Magadha kings obtained its hold 
on popular imagination wben it was divested of all strictly religious 
associations. Thus in the Kaémirian version of the: Brhatkatha, - 
both in Somadeva and Ksemendra's works, we find Pradyota 
of Magadha, father of Padmavati, clearly distinguished from Maha- 
sena or Candamahasena of Ujjain, father of Vasavadatta. In KSS! 
Pradyota, father of Padmivati and father-in-law of Udayana, is 
clearly called “king of Magadha,” In another place? Pradyota, king 
of Magadha, is clearly distinguished from Candamahasena of Ujjain. 
Ksemendra's work is in perfect agreement with the KSS Pradyota 
is called in one place? king of Magadha, and in another dis- 
tinguished from Mahasena of Ujjain.¢: This distinction is main- 
tained throughout, and whenever Palaka and other princes of Avanti 
are mentioned, they are always the descendants of Mahasena 
and not of Pradyota who stands alone as the king of Magadha and 
father of Zadmavati5 ‘Historically speaking, the dynasty might 
have belonged to Ujjain, but there is evidence that there was some 
confusion about the identity and sphere of influence of Pradyota, a 
confusion which is also in evidence in Jain records already examined. 

Just as in early Buddhist canonical literature Bimbisara and Ajata- 
‘Satru of Magadha are brought into close relations, friendly and other- 
wise, with Prasenajit of Kosala, so in Gunadhya’s work, in Bhasa’s 





Trans, by Tawney, vol, 2, pp, 1-3 

Ibid., vol. 3, p. 87 

Brhatkathimaityari, (Kavyamalà series), p. 73, verse 93. 
Ibid., p. 83, verse 176.- 

5 We should at the same time admit that an earlier version of 
Gunadhya’s Brhatkathà and hence more in accordance with ancient 
legends, the Brhatkathá-slokasamgraha of Budhasvamin, utilises the 
Padmavati legends as well as makes Pradyota Mabasena king of 
Ujjain, Cf, Lacóte's Essay on Gunidiiva and Brhatkathà, p, 158. 
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drama and the Mrcchakatika the dynasties that ruled over Avanti 
and Kauéámbi are brought together, alike in a friendly and hostile 
way, and traditions in respect of these relations were so firmly rooted 
in popular imagination: that in most works of the classical Sanskrit ` 
epoch we find clear allusions to them, as in the Kautiliya, in the 
Meghadüta, in the: dramas of Harga, as well as in Patafijalj’s Maha- 
bhasya. ‘An echo, of these relations between Avanti and Kau$ambi 
is also found in a later Pàli canonical work cited above, the Dhamma- 
pada commentary of Büddhaghosa, in which the story of Udayaria of 
KauSambi and Vàsavadattà, daughter of Candapajjota of Avanti, is 
related, In the Pali work we have only the gist of the traditions which ` 
gradually gathered round thé persons of Mahásena and Udayana and - 
their descendants, traditions without any source as to time and 
circumstance perhaps, but enlarging and transforming Indian and ` 
extra-Indian religious and non-religious works. These traditions and 
the legends which tliey have produced ‘are therefore to be examined, 
and they are to be compared with Buddhist and Jain legends, if we, 
want to have some idea of the way in which the four royal dynasties of 
ancient India are brought together, It is the only method which ` 
. Will enable us to set Pradyota and the dynasty which he represented 
in-a proper historical frame-work i 

The nexus of Udayana-Pradyota traditions is the story. of Vasava- 
datta, briefly narrated in the’ Dhammapada commentary but given 
a fuller space in the works’ of Somadeva and Ksemendra, a ` 
story moreover from which 'stáge and romance have borrowed to" 
such a large extent and which is the object of so many allu- | 
sions in literature.! It is a part of the. original Brhatkatha of 
Ginadhya, {but liké' many’ tales generally ‘known as peculiar to the 
Brliatkatha, it is a kind of property witliout a master having its ex- 
istence in folk-lore, in versions different from each other, "Thus we have 
a.Vasavadatta mentioned by Katyayana;? another is mentioned 
by Bana and Subandhu ; a Vásavadattà married to Safijaya is men- 
tioned by Bhababhüti in the Málátt-Mádhava ;? while in the Divya- 


2 





1 It is to be noticed that Kalidasa’s Meghadüta refers in a 
vague way to some connection between Udayana and Ujjain and does 
not at all allude to the Vasavadatta legend 

2 Referred to by Hall in his ed, of Sudandhu’s Visavadatid, p. 1. 

3 Wilson's dadian Theatre, ly p. 38, 
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.vadana! we find Vasavadatta as a criminal courtezan of Mathura, 
converted to Buddhism. Again, whereas, in the Brhatkatha the 
Vasavadatta story is a part of the Udayana legend, in Buddhaghosa's 
commentary itis a part of ‘the Pradyota legend, and both in the 


Dhammapada commentary and the Mila-sarvistivida Vinaya the 


story is a mere digression incorporated into the history of Samavati. 
The ‘legend, omitted in early Pali canonical literature, therefore, is 
of slight. historical value, as it does not definitely and exclusively 
define the relations between Pradyota^ and Udayana. These two, 
without any relations in early Buddhist texts, are now brought to- 
gether, and Vasavadatta, a character drawn from independent and 
varied sources, is brought to play a part in it 

The same argument applies, and possibly with more force, to the 
 Padmaàvati legend, It has not obtained as wide a celebrity as the 
story of Visavadatti, and therefore the allusions tó it are rare, In 


KSS and BKM, as already pointed out, Padmavati is the daughter - 


of Pradyota of Magadha who is also the. father-in-law of Udayana 
Vatsaraja. In the Brbatkathá-Slokasamgraha, Padmavati is repeatedly 


called the “Magadha woman,” but her father's name is not mentioned, : 
Bhisa, in his:Svapna-vasavadatta, gives a much fuller treatment of : 


the.Padmavati legend, but he makes. her not the daughter of Pra- 


dyota but the sister of Daršaka, king of Magadha, The Buddhist 
legend deals with Udayana’s relations with Vasavadatta, Anupama, 
Samavati and other women, but it is absolutely silent about Padma- 
vati. This is entirely. the' creation of Gunadhya who transforms and 
improves upon the character, of Anupama, and makes Padmavati a 
fit object of romance, Gunadhya’s method is closely followed by 
Harsa in his Ratnavali, where no mention is made of Padmavati, but 
. where the Padmavati legend makes way for the story of the fortunes 
of Ratnavalt, which is brought into relation with the burning of 
Vasavadatta at Lavapaka. Besides, in some places in Jain litera- 
ture the Padmávati legend occurs, but in different forms, - Padmavatt 
was a courtezan of Avanti on whom Bimbisara of Magadha begot 
Abhayakumira, Ajatagatru also had a wife named admavati, through 
Ed, by Cowell and Neill, pp: 352íi 

Lacóte's Essay on Gunadhya and Brhatkathā, pp. 182, 187. 
Lacóte's Essay ou Gunüdhya: and Brhatkathü, p. 173. 
. Ibid., p. 199. ` . 

Priyadarsikd, ed. by Nariman, p, lxxv 
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whose instigation be waged war with his maternal grandfather, Cetaka 
of VaiSili. © Padmavati was also the queen of Afoka who gave 
birth to Kunala.2 Thus the Padmavati legend mixes up inextric- 
ably Udayana, Pradyota, Bimbisara, Ajatagatru and Avanti 

If then there are conflicting accounts of Pradyota and Udayana 
in Indian folk-lore, the romances and dramas, the same uncertainty": 
hangs over the testimony of Buddhist treatises cited above, in sharp 
contrast with their vivid.delineation of the relations between Magadha 
and Kosala, In this connection, we are of course to distinguish the 
evidence of the early Buddhist texts from that of later Buddhist works 


` which in many cases drew copiously upon the extant folk-lore, in 


7 


common with secular literature, e,g., the Brhatkatha and the traditions 
followed by Bhasa, 
> As pointed out above, Pradyota of Ujjain is twice mentioned in 


‘early. canonical texts, once in the’ Mahávagga: and again in Majj. 


Nik, In Mahavagga Pradyota is brought into relation with Bimbi- 
sara of Magadha through the story of Jivaka Kumárabhacca. The 
significance of the episode has already been pointed out, but what’ 
makes it all the more important to us is the fact that the really 
important character is Jivaka whose importance is enhanced by asso- 
ciation with Pradyota and Bimbisara, The two legends taken to- 
gether make Pradyota a contemporary of Bimbisara and AjataSatru 


. but not of Buddha and Udayana,—a fact borne out by the references 
` to Pradyota in the Jataka, It is only: in the Theragatha commen- 


tary® that Pradyota is brought into actual relations with Buddha 
through the agency of Mahakaccayana, and it is Gunadhya and Buddha- 
ghosa who for the first time bring him into relations with Udayana: 
through the instrumentality of Vasavadatta, when it becomes the 
central theme of Bhasa's Pratijfia-yaugandharayana and a most im- 
portant legend in Tibetan and Chinese traditions. The progress of 


1 Uvasagadasio (ed. Hoernle), App. I, p. 7n; Nivayivalisuttam. 


(ed. Warren), Sec. 3, 

2 JDivyavadina, Cowell and Neill, pp. 405-6, 

3 P.T.S. pp. 238-9 ; also in Tibetan Kandjur 

In the Karma-Sataka, e.g., Pradyota is made a contemporary of 
Buddha and converted by Katyayana, It is to be noted, however, 
that in this connection Pradyota is said to be a contemporary of 
Udayana of Suvira, not of Kaušimbi L Feer, Karma intake, 
fournal Asiatique, o serie, Tome XVII, p.439. 
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the Pradyota legerd is interesting; in that it shows a deliberate 
-attempt made from age to age to mould it in the light of fresh cir- 
cumstances and exigencies till we reach the absurdity that Pradyota 
was a contemporary of Dargaka of Magadha. Pradyota who, 
_ according to the unanimous testimony of the Puranas ruled for 23 
years,2 is made the contemporary: of Bimbisara, Ajata$atru and 
Daráaka successively, that is for a period far in excess of the Pura. . 
"pic datum. : 

What is said about Pradyota is also true to a large extent of 

` Udayana of KauSambi, The earliest mention of him in the Buddhist . 

texts is in the Cullavagga, where he meets Ananda after the 
death of Buddha; speaks to him as a familiar friend and makes dona- 
tions to the community. In another places: he is converted to the 
creed of Buddha by Pindola Bharadvaja, But it is in later Buddhist 
legends and treatises that he is directly made a contemporary of 
Buddha and converted by him. Simultaneously, he is-made a 
contemporary of Pradyota in the Dhammapada Comm., the Brhatkatha 
and the Sanskrit plays, till he is made to woo like a young lover 
` the Magadha princess, Padmavati, when he was far advanced in 
life, 

The fact seems to be that traditions and foik-lore locally developed 
.round the personages who ‘afterwards became famous not only in 
Indian secular literature buf also in the history of Buddhism, that 
is, Pradyota of Avanti, Udayana of ‘Kaugamb1, Prasenajit of Ko$ala, 
and Bimbisara and Ajatagatru of Magadha, The legends were originally 
independent of one another and had nothing Buddhistic about them, 
and it was only bit by bit that these legends found their way into 


I Bhasa’s Svapuavüsavadatta, . 2 Pargiter, p. 19. 

3 XI, 1, 12-14 4 Samyutta-Niküya, 4, 127 

5 Burlingame: Buddhist Legends, 1, pp. 277 f. : Yuang Chwang, 
vol I, p. 369! Divyavadüna, pp. 529 ff. A similar idea would be 
conveyed by a Jataka story (Cowell's Ed.; vol. III, pp. 2331) where 
Udayana is made a contemporary of Buddha and apparently one 
of hislay disciples, with reference to the story of tlie she-elephant 
Bhaddavatika. But the allusion to Bhaddavatiká makes the story 
of little value for our purpose, because it raises the suspicion that 
the story might have actually sprung up after the Vasavadatta legend 
had become’a well-established tradition, 

6 Carmichael Lectures, 1917, p. 70, 
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Buddhist books, As soon as the Buddhist community .bécame 
dominant. in a part of the country, ` its ambition was to' invent 
` a legend. to show that the local heroes of each city had been in rela- 
tion with the.master. It amalgamated the several legends and Buddha 
was given a part to play in stories which had at first nothing Buddhis- - 
‘tic in them.’ ^ Thus in Chinese traditions the local Udayana legend . 
is utilised to show that Buddha. not only met the ruler of Kangambi 
but also addressed a Nitiéistra to him,? In Tibetan sources, ‘the 
absurd synchronism is proposed that Pradyota of Ujjain, Udayana 
of Kauéambi, Prasenajit of Kosala and Bimbisara of Magadha were 
born on the, very same day as Buddha. Moreover, we have in the 
Ceylonese Mahavamsa the synchronism of the landing of Vijaya 
with Buddha’s Parinirvana, An intermixture of independent legends 
like these was conveniently employed in secular works also Soma- 
deva,* for instance, made Naravahanadatta listen to a story of Vikra- 
. maditya, which shows that the two: local story cycles, independent 
of eich’ other and undoubtedly separated by a distance of time, 
‘were brought together harmoniously. And we have an. admixture 
of Buddhistic..and secular legends in the ‘Tapasa-vatsaraja’* in 
which the author generally follows Bhasa's Svapna-vásavadatta, but 
. makes Udayana a Buddhist monk and Padmavati a nun 

This rather long digressión was necessary to show that the 
examination of all the different sources make it very difficult to 
establish a synchronism of the early Indian sovereigns who. -are 
prominent not only. in Buddhist but also in secular works. While 
tlie consensus of evidence is in favour cf the synchronism of Buddha 
with Prasenajit and Bimbisira and Ajatagatru, Udayana and Pradyota 
gener. y stand apart, and of these the last remains throughout an 
enigmatic figure floating in time and space,°® 


I Lacóte's Essay, p. 171, He even points out that the countries l 
which beyond doubt Buddha had never visited found every means 
to satisfy their local vanity by pretending that they had had Buddha, 
in their midst at least as a Bodhisattva 

2 Bunyu Nanjio: .A Catalogue of the Buddhist Trpitaka, 1006 

referred to in Lacóte's Essay, p. 181, . . 
3 Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, p. 17 .4 KSS, Tars, cexx-cxxiv, 
5 Proceedings of the Fourth Oriental Conference, 1928, Allahabad 


pp. 165ff. 
6 Oldenberg's Buddha, Excursus I, based. on the eny- 
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`.. The Puranas uniformly give 23 years as the reigning period 
of Pradyota, Even the unique Bd ms. in the Dacca University! 
which: does not refer to the accession of Pradyota, gives the reigning 
. period of Munika as 23 years. A very different conclusion would 
be forced upon us were we to rely on Buddhist legends and secular 
works, where Pradyota is made à contemporary of Bimbisara, Ajata- 
Satru and Daráaka. Jain testimony (ë, g. Merutuüga) also errs that 
way, because in making Pilaka a contemporary of Udayin it forces 
at least a partial synchronism of Pradyota with DarSaka, If, therefore, 
these evidences are collated, Pradyota would be reigning much longer 
` than the Puranic datum, ` 

Pradyota’s successor Palaka is altogether ignored in Buddhist 
texts, and itis-only fromthe Puranas, the Jain gathas and literary 
. allusions. in the Brhatkatha and Mrcchakatika that we come to 
know a good deal of him. At this stage one thing strikes us very 
. much, ` While Pradyota of Avanti had some relation with Magadha 
and was feared by Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, from the time of Palaka 
"onwards we lose sight of Magadha altogether, and there is nothing 
in the accounts to show that Avanti, under the successors of Pradyo- 
ta, in any way overshadowed the Magadha dynasty,- Hence the 
argument that the Puranas came to incorporate the Pradyota dynasty 
into the Magadha list/^because (at the time of the Saigunagas) it - 
was the most powerful in Northern India overshadowing the three 
other contemporary dynasties, loses much of its force, and although 





meration of some cities for Buddha's ‘parinirvana’ in Mahaparinirvana- 
sūtra, Of course, a good deal has to be said in favour of Oldenberg's 
view regarding the spread of Buddhism in Northern India? We:have to 
admit, for instance, that at the time of Buddha’s demise his religion | 
was confined .to the Pracyadega, and. that it was only later on and . 
along the track marked out by the caravans on their way: from Patalr 
putra to. Bharukaccha, that. Buddhism slowly expanded-westward. It 
would appear therefore that. Ujjain received the doctrines of the 
Master rather late, and we cannot bring Pradyota into line with 
„Buddha, But can we reconcile this fact with the story of Maha- 
kaccayana or with the testimony of Gunadhya, Bhàsa and Northern 
Buddhism ? 
1 Ms. No. 285 A, dated Š, 1761. 
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Pradyota, according to the legends, was a terrible and powerful 
ruler, his successors were ‘rods faiméants, The Puranas therefore 
might have been justified in including Pradyota alone among the 
Magadha kings, not the dynasty as a whole. 

While the Mrcchakatika makes only passing allusions to Palaka, 
his tyranny and his. ultimate displacement by. Aryaka, we get a fuller 
account in the Brhatkatha. Even here, it has to be noticed, we get 
contradictory accounts and what the Kashmirian version says 
does not always tally with the Nepalese one, the BKSS, which 
gives more of the original Brhatkathà and relates. more of Ujjain 
and its traditions than the works of Somadeva and Ksemendra 
According to the Nepalese legend,! Pradyota is succeeded not by 
his younger son Palaka, but by his elder son Gopala,’ ‘He abdicates, 
however, in favour of Palaka who, in his turn, also abdicates leaving 
his young som Avantivardhana on the throne of Avanti, The 
Kashmirian Brhatkatha gives a different account, ^ The elder son of 
Pradyota, Gopala, succeeds Udayana on the throne of Avanti, 
But Gopala also gives up the throne of Kausàmbi and allows Palaka 
to become king instead. Hence, according to the Kashmerian 
, Brhatkatha, Palaka not only immediately succeeds Pradyota on the 
throne of Avanti but also, on the death of Udayana and the abdica- 
tion of Gopala, becomes master of Kausámbi, What took place in 


.. the land of Udayana does not concern us here, but so far as Avanti ` 


is concerned we cannot altogether reject the Nepalese testimony, as 
it not merely finds an echo in one Vs Ms, but also contains a 
more correct version of the Pradyota legend, and is ‘in: close agree- 
ment with the Mila-sarvastivada Vinaya.? The period of Palaka’s 
reign given in the Puranas as 24, 28 or 20 years,* whereas, as we have ` 
seen, the gathas'in Merutuüga's Theravali and other Jain Pattavalis,. 
give Palaka an. unusually long period of 60 years. The propriety of 
placing Palaka in the list set forth by the gathas has been questioned 
and necessarily his rule of 60 years also becomes historically valueless, 
Moreover, both in the Nepalese Brhatkathi and the Mrcchakatika 
his reign is cut short, by abdication in the one and by the revolt 


I  Lacóte's Essay, p. 115 f 
2 The name 'Gopàlaka' actually occurs in one Vs Ms,, Pargiter, 
P. 19, n, 27 
3 .Lacóte's Essay, p, 781. 4 Pargiter, p. I9, n, 26, 


a 
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of Áryaka in the other, We should therefore give the Purāņic 
figures some credit. ; >, 

Palaka's successor is still more enigmatic, and we get mutually 
contradictory accounts in the Puranas, the Mrcchakatika, the 
- Kashmirian and Nepalese Brhatkathà, A ms, of Bhagavata’ ends 
the dynasty with Palaka, but nearly all the Puranas make Visakhayipa 
the son and successor of Palaka.? This Purāņic name stands alone 
and does not occur in the legends of the Avanti dynasty, and what 
is stranger still, heis given a long reign of at least 50 years. The 
unanimity of the Puranic tradition in this respect cannot be ignored, 
and whether we put him in his proper place or towards the end of 
the list, he is a part of the list a" the same, In Sudraka's play Palaka 
is killed by the cow-boy Árya*a who succeeds him, an abnormal 
phenomenon. The Mrcchakatika, of course, is not a political 
drama, even less political than Bhása's Pratijfia-yaugandharáyaga ‘and 
Svapna-vasavadatta, and as a ‘drama of invention’ (Prakarana) it 
has naturally twisted the traditional Pradyota legend to meet drama- 
tic exigencies. Sudraka, however, makes one thing clear, Palaka 
was a.tyrant and he was overthrown and succeeded by Aryaka, 
The Nepalese Brhatkatha, in common with the Kashmirian versions, 
has omitted Aryaka altogether, and while the Nepalese legend makes 
Palaka abdicate in favour of Avantivardhana, son of Gopála, | 
the Kashmirian versions make Avantivardhana a son of Palaka, but 
do not mention the abdication of Palaka or the accession of Avanti- 
vardhana, All things considered, it is extremely difficult to reconstruct 
the. history of the dynasty' after Palaka, and any conclusion based 
on mere probability is sure to raise difficulties, l 

Visakhaytipa’s successor, according to the Puranas,’ is Süryaka 
or Ajaka (differently named), It is tempting to connect him with 
Aryaka of Sudraka, specially as in the Puranas no relation is estab- 





I Pargiter's #Bh, p. 18, : ue 

2. Visakhayüpa is, however, placed last in Và, Pargiter, p. 18, 

3 Dr. S. Pradhan, in his Chronology of Ancient India, p. 236, 
suggests that ‘Gopala-diraka’ means son of Gopala, but it is difficult 
to imagine how the son of Gopala could be taken out of his ‘ghoga’ 
or hamlet and then imprisoned. The same thing may also be said 
about Jayaswal's interpretation that ‘Gopila diraka’ is 'boy-Gopála', 
(/. B. O. R. S., 1915, p. 107). I 

4 Lacóte, p. 115, 5 With one exception, z Và, Parg,, p. 18, 


” 
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lished between him and his predecessor, But nowhere in the 
Puranas is he given the correct Sanskrit name ‘Aryaka’,’ and even 
where Visakhayüpa.is dropped, Palaka is also dropped, and Ajaka 
‘is made the direct successor of Pradyota.? . Moreover, the accession 
of Ajaka leaves no room for Avantivardhana of BKSS. 

The last king of the dynasty, according to the Puranas, is Nandi- 
vardhana, Attempts have been made to connect him with Avantivar- 
dhana of the Brhatkathi and  Nandivardhana of the Saisunaga 
dynasty. It is a fact that many Mt. Mss. and also eVa* omit 
Nandivardhana, and that he does not at all figure in the traditional 
legends of the Avanti dynasty. Mr, Jayaswal’s remarkably ingenious 
theory of Nandivardhana-Kalagoka and his ‘digvijaya’ very logically 
reconciles Nandivardhana of the Saisunaga list and Avantivardhana 

-of the legendary Avanti lists But his attempt to equate him 
with Nandivardhana of the Pradyota list in the Puranas is less convin- 

‘cing. Inthe first place, similarity of names is a very common feature 
of the Puranic lists,9 and it is well for us to remember Prof, Wil- 
son’s remark that "in India, identity of name is by no means identity: 
of person", Secondly, the Bhagavata Purana, in, order to avoid a 
natural confusion between the two kings of the two dynasties bearing 
the same name, explicitly and uniformly calls Udayi of the Saisunaga 
list Azaya,? and his son and successor Nandivardhana, Ajeya.® 


JYOTIRMOY SEN 





1 Of course ‘Ajaka’ may be a survival of the original Prakrt . 
form (Parg, p. x) but if 'Süryaka' can occur in Mt. generally, I 
‘Aryaka’ also in all propriety might have been in at least one ms, 

2 AMVa.in Parg., p. 18, ` S 

3 Jayaswal, .B.O.R.S., 1915, p. 108, 

4 Parg. pp. 17, 18. f 

5 Jayaswal, /.B.O. R.S., 1915; pp. 77ff. i ; 

6 For example,the Paurava list mentions one Brhadratha and the 

. Maurya list another ; there is one Sefadeva in the Aikgaka list and 
another in the Barhadratha ; there are two ‘“Suneiras’ in the Barhadra- 
tha list and two Satanikas in the Paurava list. Two similar names 
in the same list might be more easily confused, and hence the two 
Satanikas of the Paurava list have been clearly distinguished (Parg., 
p. 4 n. 6; p. 7, n. 62). 

7 Parg, p. 22, n. 30, i 8 Ibid, p. 22, n, 38. 


|. Vidyaranya and Madhavacarya' 


Vidyāraņya is one of the most popular figures’ in the mediaeval 
history of South India, He is said to have raised the brothers Hakka 
(Harihara) and Bukka of humble origin to kingship and thus founded 
the great Vijayanagar empire, He is also reputed to have been the 
author of the famous Vedic commentaries and a host of other works 
numbering more than 200 bearing on varied subjects like philosophy, 
sacrificial ritual, grammar, medicine, astrology, statecraft and the 
smytis. The famous city of Vijayanagar, now in ruins, is said to have 
been planned by him and nar 2d Vidyanagara after him and numerous 
legends are current which extol his. occult power by which he is said to 
have created a shower of gold in that capital and thus provided the 
sinews of. war for the early Vijayanagar kings. He is at the same time 
stated to have been the head of the famous mutt at Srageri held ‘in: 
high reverence by the numerous followers of Sankaracarya in the 
South and to have erected the fine temple of Vidyasatkara. He is 
. believed to have assisted the early Vijayanagar kings as general, 
minister and spiritual adviser. - Lastly, we find him as the author of 
a Kalaffüüna foretelling the glorious future of the famous city of: 
Vijayanagar and its ultimate destruction, 

A number of works has sprung up in recent year 
the life and achievements of Vidyaranya claiming to be based on 
popular legends and traditions and, to some extent, on colophons in 
‘ Jiterary works, inscriptions and narratives of foreign travellers, Much 
of this literature, however, shows clearly that the writers take for grant- 
ed the identity of Vidyaranya with Madhavacarya, brother of Sayana, 
_who was the author of a commentary on Pará$arasmrti and several 
‘other works, Once this identity is assumed, all the writings and 
achievements, not only of this Madhavácarya, but of his brother, Sayana 
and of several other Mādhavācāryas, contemporary or otherwise, are 
easily foisted on’ Vidyaranya, It is therefore necessary to examine 
the above question of identity critically with the help of all 
tbe materials available, inscriptional, literary and traditional, in order 
to determine what position was held by Vidyaranya in the early 
history of Vijayanagar. - l l . 

The first great writer who has attempted to unravel the tangle 
of some of these identities is Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhacar, who in 


s dealing with 
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his ableand cautious article, ‘Madhavacarya and his younger Brothers’, 
published in the Indian Antiquary for 1916, has proved that Madhava- 
mantrin (governor of Banavase, and author of the Tatparyadipika, who 
is also sometimes confused with Vidyaranya), and Sayana-Madhava, 
author of the Sarvadarsanasangraha, are quite distinct from Madhava 
earya, brother of Sāyaņācārya, The next and the most important 
question to be determined is, can Vidyaranya be identical with 
Madhavacarya, brother of Sayanacirya and author of several ‘works 
including ParaSaramadhaviya? A careful examination of all the in- 
formation available on the subject, however, proves that the balance 
of evidence is definitely against such identification 
(1) Inthe first plice not one of the several inscriptions which refer 
^to Vidyáranya and his several predecessors and successors in the 
Srügeri mutt where he was a pontiff ever identifies him with Madhava- 
cārya,! Rao Bahadur R, Narasimhacar who has examined the 
question carefully in his article referred to above says (p.18) "I do 
not remember having come across any inscription which states 
explicitly that Madhavacarya and Vidyaranya are one and the same 
individual” If Madhavacirya was identical with Vidyaranya, the 
fact would have leaked out in one or other of these records. 





. I Epigraphia Carnatica VI, Sringeri 1 of 1246 A.D. of Bharatitirtha; 
Mysore. Archeological Report 1916, p. 56, Vagisvart temple . 
inscription at Sringeri of Vidyatirtha, 1356; E.C, IV, Yedatore 46 

and Mysore Archeological Report 1915, p, 51; Hebbasur and 
Agrahara Bachahalli copper-plates of S. 1298 (1377) referring to 
Vidyatirtha ; Mysore Archaeological Report 1916, pp. 56-59, Sringeri 
mutt kadita.of 1380, copper-plate grants of 1384 and 1386 A.D. of 
Vidyàranya; Mysore Archeological Report 1908, p. 14, Inam 
Office. copper-plate grant of Vidyaranya from Sringeri dated 1386 

AD.; E.C. VI, Koppa 19 of 1377 and 30 of 1378 of Vidyàrapya, ` 
spurious copper-plate. grants of Vidyaranya of Kolar and Nellore 
Districts—Indian Antiquary 38, pp. 89-91 and Nellore District | 
inscriptions, vol. I, p. 109; inscriptions invoking Vidyatirtha and. 
Vidyaranya- -E.C, VI, Sringeri 28 of 1402; 31 of 1407; 2 & 12 of 
1603 etc; later inscriptions eulogising Vidyaranya—E.C, Vl, Sringeri 
II & 13 of 1652; E. C. VIII, Nagar 67 of 1450 and 68 of 1463,; 
E. C. VII, Channagiri 62 of.1565; E, C, XI, Chitaldrug 4s and 
Challakere 51 of 16th Century A, D. etc, 
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(2) Similarly the few inscriptions that refer to Madhavicirya 
and his brother Sáyana never indicate any connection between him 
and Vidyaranya, (a) The undated Arulila-Peruma] temple ins- 
cription of Conjeeveram (Ep. Indica III, p. 118), which gives 
the names of Sayana's parents, brothers, their gotra and patron (Prince 
Saügama, son of Kampa); (b) Hulikere copper plate of 4th December 
1378 (Š. 1300 Kalayukta Margagira Paurnami Saturday and lunar 
eclipse) of the reign of Harihara II recording the gift of the village 
Honnalapura by Muddapa, the minister, to various Brahmanas, the 
first among the donees being Sriman Sayanacirya, follower of 
Baudhàyana-sütra and of Bharadvaja-gotra (E. C, V, Channarayapatna 
Taluk 256); (c) Agrahdra-Bachahalli plates of Krgnarajpet Taluk, 
Mysore District of A. D. 1377, Feb. 24 Tuesday (S. 1298 Nala, 
Phal, Bahula I Tuesday Uttarayana, Phalguni Naksatra) recording 
the gift of the village Bacheyahalli by Harihara II, in memory of his 
father, among the donees being Saynacirya and his son Siñgana 
(Mysore Archeological Report 1915, p. 57) and Madhavacarya’s 
son Mayanna etc., (Ibid. p. 42); (d) Harihar temple stone inscription 
(E. C. XI, Oavangere 34) of Í. 1301 Siddharthi Kartika Su 12 Sunday 
(October 23, 1379 A. D.) recording the gift of Chikka Hadaka village 
by Muddapadandeáa to several Brāhmaņas among whom Sayanacarya 
comes second; (e) a stone inscription near’ Krspasvámi temple, 
Hampe, Hospet Taluk, Bellari District (S. I. T. IV, p. 60, no, 38 
of 1889, Madras) of the reign of Devaraya, Vijayanagar king, dated 
8, 1332, Virodhi Phalguna Da.r (February 20, 1410) recording the: 
setting up of Ganeéa in a temple by Laksmidharadeva of Kannadiga- 
kula, son of Ramarasa and Singale, sister of Madarasa (Kannada form 
of Madhava) and Sayana, speaks of the brothers (Madarasa and Sayana) 
as great ministers of the ancestors of Devaraya and that they had 
constructed various works of charity like wells, tanks, temples, agra- 
hāras, etc.—not one of these records either refers to Madhavacarya's 
Becoming an ascetic with the name of Vidyàragya nor to his holding 
the office of the pontiff of Srügert Mutt. 

(3) The details about the life of Madhavacarya that are found in his 
own works not merely fail to show any connection between him and 
Vidyaranya but prove him to be quite distinct from Vidyaranya, 
The first work. of Madhavacarya that is available is Paratarasmyit 
vyübhyü,a commentary on the Parásarasmrti, giving rules about the 
. daily conduct and rituals of the Hindus,. In the introductory verses 
: of this work Madhavacarya tells us that he was fav "red by ths 
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gurus Rháratitirtha and Vidyatirtha and that he was a minister, and 
kulaguru . (family preceptor) of King Bukka as Afgirasa is to Indra, 
that he belonged to Bharadvaja-gotra, YajuéSakh? and Bodhayana- 
sütra and that his parents were Mayana and Srimati, and that he 
‘had Sayana aud Bhoganatha-as his younger brothers. The colophons 
-at the end of each chapter of the work tell us that he was also styled 
Madhavamatya and that hé was the simrijyadhurandhara (bearer of 
the burden of government) of maharajadhiraja Vira Bukka, The next 
work of Madhavacirya is  Vyavahüra-müdhava, a supplementary ` 
volume to the first work and dealing with Hindu law and polity. 
Here also his gurus and patron king are praised in the same verses 
as the introductory verses of the first work but his parents and brothers 
are not named either in this or in the succeeding compositions, per- 
haps because details regarding these had been given in his first 
work (Paragrasmrtivyakhya) to which they were companion volumes, 
Kilamadhaviya or Kalanirnaya is the next work of the: author in the 
introductory verses of which he says that after the composition. of his 
. commentary on the Paràéarasmrti giving details about dharma, he. 
wrote this work to determine the suitable or auspicious times when the 
dharma or acts of religion should be performed.’ His gurus and 
patron king are praised in the work also in the same manner asin the 
-previous book, /ivanmuktiviveka is another work of Madhavacarya 
which is a supplement to his first work. In an introductory verse of 
this short work we learn that details regarding the different kinds of | 
ascetics are already given by him in his commentary on the ParaSara- 
smrti but the rules regarding the class of Parahamsa (a class of: 
ascetics) are dealt with in the present work,? -No details about the 
-patron etc, of the author are given here but at the end of the work 
as.also at.the beginning a verse is given containing the praise of his 





1 ` व्याख्याय माधवाचार्यों धर्मान्‌ पाराशरानथ 1 f 
तदनुषानकालस्य fret वक्त सुद्यतः d 
2 , एतेषां तु समाचाराः प्रोत्ताः wi i 
व्यास््यानैऽक्षाभिरत्रायं yea विविच्यते ॥- Anandaérama Edition, Poona, 

Unfortunately the Editor, following a faulty Ms; attributes it to Vidyà-. 
ranya, Such mistakes have occurred also in the case of Mádhavamátya's 
Tatparyadipika which certainly is not a work of Vidyüranya, The 
Mysore Oriental Library Ms, c. 745 has the colophon “इतिग्रीजीवकक्ति 
विवेकद्ममापः” at the end. with no mention of Vidyaranya. 
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guru Vidyàütirtha, Jaiminipanyayamalüvistara, a work containing 
in verses the meaning of the sütras of Jaimini explaining the signi- 
fcance of sacrifices and the Vedic terms connected with them is 
another composition of Madhavacarya. After praising king Bukka 
and stating that he became all-knowing ‘by the grace of the sage 
Vidyatirtha, Madhavacarya next states in his introductory verses 
that he first composed a treatise on Jaimini's sutras, that king Bukka 
after praising it before his court ordered him to write a more elabo- 
rate work on the subject and that thereupon he (Madhavacarya) 
composed the: present volume by the favour of the ascetic Bharatt- 
tirtha, Madhavacarya also further says that after dealing. with the 
dharma as inculcated in the Smrtis he has treated in this work of the 
dharma as prescribed in the Sruti (Vedas), The sage Vidyatirtha is also 
‘invoked in the last of the introductory verses. The colophon at the 
end of the work calls Madhavacdarya an ornament to the science 
of Mimamsa of three kandas and a performer of the Soma sacrifices in 
every spring (prati-vasanta-somayajin),’ 

These five are the only works which can be attributed with 
certainty to Madhavacarya, son of Mayana and brother of Sayana- 
carya, There are certain features common to all these, the invoca- 
tory verses addressed to Bharatitirtha and Vidyatirtha and references 
to the first work ParaSarasmrtivyakhya, which gives full details about 
the parentage, etc, of the author, Unfortunately under the influence 
of the Madhava-Vidyaranya theory, modern editors attribute to him 
the authorship of compositions’ written by other people of the same 
name,—Vidyamadhaviya, Madhavanidana, SarvadarSanasamgraha etc, 
Another work attributed to him and not acknowledged to be the 
production of different colophons is Sankaravijaya, a poem giving the 

biography of Sankarácarya, It begins with the praise of Vidyatirtha 
` and has a colophon at the end stating that it is Madhaviyd, But it 
is too full of inconsistencies and absurdities to be a composition of 
the great Madhava, Another work Vaiyadsikanyayamala giving a brief 
interpretation of the Vedanta-sitras begins with the praise of Vidya- 
tirtha and is attributed by some to be the composition of Madhavacarya, 





r भ्‌ विश्ुतिसदाचारपालकों साधवो बुधः। आते arena Bate दिजायें शौत उद्यतः 1...8 भव्याहा- , 
रतीतीरथयतीन्द्रचतुरामनात्‌। ANANTA) लखा परार्ध्यं प्रतिमोऽभवत्‌ ॥ Colophon at the end; 
इति्योमच्िकाग्डमीमां सामग्उमप्रतिवसन्तसोमयाजिभट्ट-योमाधवविरचिते जैमिनीयन्यायमालाविस्तरे etc.— 
Jaiminiyanyayamalàvistara, Anandasrama series, 
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but the colophon at the end states that it is written by Bhiratrtirtha 
and there is no reason to doubt it, 

From the writings of Madhavicarya itis therefore evident that 
he was a Brahmin householder, a performer of tte Vedic. sacrifices 
(which involve animal slaughter) and as a minister, subordinate to king 
Bukka ot Vijayanagar. How could he be identified with Vidyaranya, 
who was a sannyasin and could not as such worship fire or harm animal 
life and who was the pontiff of the Sritigerl Mutt under whose orders 
grants are recorded to have been made by kings and princes in 
inscriptions ?! AE 

(4) A close examination of the details about Madhavacirya that 
are to be found abundantly in the works of his brother Sayanacarya 
proves still more clearly that there is nothing common between Vidya- 
ranya and Madhavacarya. Sayana and Bhoganatha were two 
brothers of. Madhavacarya referred to in his great work, Pardéara- 
smrtivyakhya (see ante). Now Sāyaņācārya. lived at first in the 
eastern part of the Vijayanagar empire including Nellore Dis- 
trict in the court of Prince Kampa, a younger brother of Harihara I. 
After the death of that prince, his son Satigama II became the 
governor of the kingdom but as he was still a minor child, Sšyana ` 
had to look after the administration -of the province during the 
minority and had even to take part in an expedition against king 
Campa, These details are given in Sayana’s work, Alaünkarasudhani- 
dhi (see Ind, Ant, 1916, p. 23). Some time after Saügama II came 
of age, Sayana left the court and went to king Bukka I whom he 
served as minister along with his elder brother Madhavacarya, He 
lived to see Bukka II's son Harihara II enthroned as king of Vijaya- 
nagar and died during his reign, The works of Sayana are (1) 
Subhagitasudhanidhi, a collection of moral sayings which was 
composed (ass clear from the colophon at the end of the work, Ind, 
Ant, 1916, p. 2) during the reign of Prince Kämpa ; (2) Prayagcitta- 
sudhanidhi called also Karmavipaka treating of penances ; (3) 
Alankarasudhanidhi dealing with figures of speech, (4) Dhatuvrtti, 
a treatise on Sanskrit verbs ; (5) Vedic commentaries ; (6) Purusartha- 


r E. C. VI, Koppa 19 and 30; Cf, also Srigert Mutt copper- 
plate inscription of 1384 (Mys. Arch. Rep., 1916, P. 58) where it is 
said that "by the grace of Vidyaranyamuni, he (Harihara Il) acquired 
the empire of knowledge unattainable by kings,” 
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sudhanidhi consisting of Puranic teachings ; and (7) Yajiiatantrasudha- 
nidhi, a work on sacrificial ritual. Of these numbers 2, 3 and 4 were 
written in the reign of Sangama II (see Ind. Ant, 1916, p. 2.), while 
the works 5 and 6 were composed by the orders of king Bukka and at 
the instance of his elder brother, but the commentary on the Atharva- 
` veda and some of the Brahmanas including Satapatha were composed 
or completed in the reign of Harihara II, The last work Yajfiatan- 
trasudhanidhi was written in the reign of Harihara II,! 

Now in all the works, Sayana calls himself the younger brother 
of Madhavacatya (called also Madhavarya and Madhava) Their 
parents Mayana and Srimati and younger brother Bhoganatha are also 
referred to in Sayanacarya’s works, What do we learn about 
Madhavacarya from these works? Nos, I and 2 merely name 
him,? No. 3, Alaükürasudhanidhi, gives us many details, In the 
manuscript of the  Alaükarasudhánidhi, pp. 210f. (No. A. 615, 
Government Oriental Library, Mysore) we find “Mayana’s son 
Madhava was justly so called because he was ‘able to rule the earth 
. for Bukka"? and Madhava is praised (with a pun) “as enjoying 
various pleasures, and surrounded by Brahmins and as a minister of 
all the worlds (ibid, p. 375)/'* The colophon at the end of this work 
calls Madhavacarya as Bukkaraja-prathamáradhya (object of the 
highest reverence of Bukkarája). The introductory verses of the Yajfia- ' 
tantrasudhánidhí describe Madhava as a performer of great sacrifices 
` (mahakratünam aáhartà Madhavaryah sahodarab.— Ind. Ant., 1916, p. 2). 
The treatise on verbs, Dhatuvrtti (No, 4), merely names Sdyana’s 
brother Madhava, The first part of this work is called Madhaviya 
and Sayana says that he wrote it under that name, At the begin: 
ning of the second part of the work he also alludes to the first as his 


1 Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Library of 
Calcutta Sanskrit College, 1894, no. 2: इतिय्रीमद्राजआाधिरांजपरभेश रहरिहरमहाराज- 
| सकलसामाज्यधुरंधरस्प वेदिकमार्गस्थापनाचायेस सायणाचायंस्य ert यज्ञतन्त्रसुधानिषी ॥ 

2 इति....-.यीकम्प ताराजमहाप्रधान.........माधवकल्पतरुसहोदरसायणाचार्ययविरचिते सुभावित॑- 
सुधानिधी ॥ इतिमाधवभोगनायसहोदरख भायणनन्दनस्य सायदाचायय्ख छती प्राययित्तसुधानिषी । 

3 Fase चतुस्सुद्रालङ्कुतवसुमतीसमानवनसाम्े मायणनन्दने माधव एवथब्दो नियभ्यसे ॥ 

4 भनन्तभोगसंसन्तो दिनपु्कवसेवितः। सचिवस्र्यलोकानां बाता अयति साधवः l 

5 तेन rpg q सार्यशेन मनीषिणा । 

wan माधवोयैयं धातुश्गवितिरणते ॥ 
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composition: “Vivrttim Madhaviyakhyim” (p.32, Mysore Oriental 
Library edition of the Dhatuvrtti) I 
The term *'Madhaviya" ‘occurring in the colophons of Vedic com- . 
mentaries and other later works of Sayana, as a title or name of the - 
works and found also in the colophons of most ‘of the Maàdbavácárya's 
works cited before has been interpreted by some scholars to mean 
: "composed by Madhava”, These scholars infer that the works of 
Sayana having this title were the: joint productions of Sayana * 
and Madhava,. But it is certain that if Sayanacirya had intended to 
express such an idea he would have used some such term as ''Sáya- 
nena Madhavena ca viracite" “Sayana-Madhavabhyam viracite 
instead of saying "iti Sri Sayanacarya-viracite Madhaviye Vedartha- 
prakase” etc, Surely Sayana. was not lacking either in scholarship 
or courtesy, for he distinctly acknowledges in his works that Madhava- 
carya taught him the interpretation of the purana, itihasa etc, Further, 
in the introductory verses of the Purusarthasudhànidhi and of the 
Yajurvedabhasya (quoted in the Mysore Government Oriental Library 
edition of the Dhatuvrtti)' we are told that king Bukka first commanded 





I सलैकन्रतपालकी e. ... ... गरीबुक्कधीप्रतिः ॥ 
TRU ... ** ... यदत्त विभोरभूत्‌ gaged तथा माधवः ॥ 
तं सदविद्यानिलयं तत्लविद्ृक्रभूपति; । ` सत्कधाकोतुकी इर्षादएच्छद्रानशेखरम्‌॥ यतानि spuma 
शास्त्राणि विविधानिच । प॒राणोपपुराणानि भारतञ्च महामते ॥ सर्वाशेएतानि विप्रेन्द्र गहनान्यल्पसेधसाम्‌। 
तम्मादास्थानरूपाणि सुखोपायानि सुब्रत | परुषार्थोप्रभीगौनि व्यासवाव्यानि मे वद ॥ तस्य तदचनं अल्वा 
युक्तार्थं बक्गभूपते; | प्रथख तं सुदा युक्तो माधवः प्रत्यभाषत d.e. हि कृततिनामाद्रक्मायणायोंममानुज: । 
प्राणोपपराणेषु gaia: । उपदिष्टा मया राजन्‌कथासे कथयिष्यति॥ ` इति प्रसाद्य राजानं 
सायणारसुदैचत। सायणार्योऽगरजेनोत्तः प्राह 'बुक्सक्तीपतिम्‌। साध साधु सहाप्रान्न बुद्धिसे धर्मदर्शिनी | 
'बदासि व्यासवाक्यानि लोकानाँ झितकाम्यया i—Purusarthasudhinidhi. 
wa निःशुसितं वैदा यो वैदेभ्योऽखिलं जगत्‌ । 
` निमसे aad वन्दे विद्यातीर्थमहेशरम्‌॥ १॥ 
तत्कटाचेण तद्रूपं «ws med. । 
आदिशन्माधवाचाय वेदार्थ प्रकाशने d R 
- स॒ प्राह नृपतिं राजन्‌ सायणायों Rares: 
aq वेत्त्येष वेदानां areas नियुज्यताम्‌॥ ३॥ 
इत्युक्तो माधवार्येण वीरबुकमहीपति: | 
भन्वशाव्छायणाचार्ै THE प्रक्ाशने ॥ ४ ॥ 
थे पूर्वोत्तरमीमांसे ते व्याख्यायातिसङ्कहात्‌। 
कृपाजुस्मायणाचार्यों Sure वत्ता सुद्यतः d ४॥ 


Latttiripasamhitabhasya, 
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Madhavacarya to compose the treatises but on his representing to 
the king that his younger brother Siyana was well-versed in those 
subjects Bukka ordered the latter to compose the works. This 
distinctly proves that the part played by Madhavacarya was confined 
to his inducing the king to entrust- their production to Sayana 
and that he did not himself write the works, In the case of 
the Vedic commmentaries, the Taittirryáranyakabhasya, Ananda- 
rama series, 1891, Suklayajurvedasamhita, Benares edition, Vam$a- 
brahmanabhasya, Calcutta, 1892, Taittiriya-samhitabbásya, Ananda- 
$rama series, Sámavedasamhita, Calcutta, 1903, Atharvavedabhasya, 
Bombay, 1895, have colophons and introductory verses stating 
that they are the productions of Sayana and are : called Madhaviya. 
Even in the case of Max Müller's edition of the Rgvedabhasya, the 
colophons at the end of each anuvaka distinctly give the name of 
Sayana, but in the introductory verses at the beginning, the verses 
in which Madliavacarya was first asked by Bukka to write the 
work are retained,* and the stanzas which state that Madhavacarya 
requested the king to delegate the work to Sáyanacarya, are omitted 
by mistake, and the resuit is that Madhava is represented to have 
carried out the king's orders for composing the Vedic commentaries. 
That this isa mistake on the part of. some of the Gopyists and editors 
js patent from the colophons of the works which acknowledge Sayana 
as the author, Further, the production of commentaries on all the 


Stanzas 3 and 4 are omitted in some editions of the Rgvedabhasya, 
but are given in a footnote in Tukaram Tatya's edition, Bombay, 1888 
with the remark इत्यधिकमकण्िन्‌ ges . I 

I Some scholars hold that the term Madhaviya indicates the 
name of a series of compendiums ‘on all subjects planned by Madhava, 
Butthere is no evidence to proveany such planning of a series and 
no writer acknowledges any such assistance or guidance from him. 
It is Madhavamatya of Banavase that brought Brahmanas into Karna- 
taka from Andhradega and Ka$mira and gave them lands for their 
learning (see E, ७७ Vil, Introduction, p. 38, and E, C., VIII, Sorab 
375) . I 

2 macau wed दधद कमहीपति:। आदिशव्याधवाचार्यय Serien प्रकाशन ॥ ये पूर्वोत्तर- 
मीमांसे ते व्याख्यायातिसङ्ग्ात्‌। कृपालुर्माषवायायों tat WW Hu. ॥-- Tándyamahübrah- 
mana, Calcutta, 1870. š i 

3 इति Aana Raia aaa सायशाचार्यथ 

LH.Q, DECEMBER, 1930 . 15 
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. Vedas by Sayana is made certain by the opening verses of the Vamáa- 
brahmarsbhasya in which Sayana states that after writing the 
commentary on the Hg, Yajus and Samavedasamhitas he took up the 
Brahmanas for interpretation.? Similarly in the Atharvavedasamhità- 
bhágya the introductory verses state that after composing a commen- 
tary on the other three Vedas he took up the work of interpreting - 
the Atharvaveda,2 

The inconsistencies and inaccuracies in Sayanas’ Vedabhasya, which 
have been alluded to by some, may be due to the fact that Sayana 
depended on the traditional interpretation of the Vedas and Brahma- 
nas such as Yáska, to whom he refers in his works and also on what 
had been explained to him by various Vedic scholars of the day inclu- 
ding his guru Vidyatirtha, Further, there is no direct proof that 
different portions of the Vedabhasya were written by individuals under 


विरचिते माधवीये erar ऋक्संहिताभाषे प्रथमाष्टके प्रथमोऽध्यायः —Rebhisya, Maz 
Millers Edition, u 

There are also references to Sayana’s parents and to his previous 
work Dhatuvrtti in the Rgbhasya (see Rv., VIII, 46, 68; 1, 5, 8). 


1 व्यास्यातावृग्यनुेदौ सामवेदोऽपि संडिता। E बराह्मणस्य व्यास्यान॑ संप्रवर्दते। 


प्रौढादिश्राक्षणान्यादी सः व्याख्याय चान्विसम्‌ । durer ated विद्वान्‌ सायो व्यायिकीर्षति ॥-- Vaméa- 
- brihmana-bhisya, Calcutta, 1892, 


2 ये पूर्वोत्तरमौमांसै ते व्याय्यायातिसंज्ग, झास्‌ । क्वपालु्याययाचायाँ tar वक्त मुद्यतः। व्याख्या 


बेदतितयमामुप्मिकफलप्रदम। ऐहिकासुभिकफलं चतुर्थ व्याधिकीर्दति i—Atharvavedasamhiti- 
bhisya, Pandit's Edition. 
3 See Aufrecht’s Cazalogus Catalogorum, p. 711.—" There can be 

very little doubt, and a thorough examination of all parts enablesus to 
prove, that Sayana’s comments ‘on the Rgvedà and Taittiriyasamhita 
were only partially done by himself and carried on by his school, The 
interpretation of the Taittirtyabrahmana, Taittirryaragyaka, Aitareya- 
ranyaka shows a want of discretion which can only be explained on the 
supposition that their authorship belongs to a different author,” ` 

` See also Macdonell's History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 275: 
“Sayana’s comments on the two samhitas would appear to have been . 
only partially composed by himself and to have been completed by his 
pupils, He died in 1387.........Sayana’s elder brother, Madhava, was 
minister of king Bukka I, Not only did he too produce works of 
his own, but Sayana’s commentaries, as composed under his patronage 
were dedicated to him as Madhaviya (or influenced by Madhava),” 
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-the editorship of Sayana, beyond the Inam office copper-plate grant of 
Srigert of 1386 (Mys. Arch, Rep., 1908, p. 14), and an oral tradition in 
Srageri that special rights of precedence are claimed by a family there 
on the ground that their ancestors helped in the composition of the 
Vedabhágya (Mys, Arch, Rep., 1916, p. 12) 

The genuineness of the Inam office copper-plate grant is question- : 
able since it refers to Vidyaranya as living some months after the date 
of his death and the creation of an agrahara in his memory by Harihara 

- II according to second Srigeri Mutt copper-plate grant of 1386 (Mys 
Arch, Rep., 1916, p. 58), Voluminous writings on various religious sub- 
jects were very common during the period (compare the works of 
Vedanticarya, Madhvacarya and Jayatirtha, etc.) The oral tradition 
regarding the particular claims of a family seems to be untrustworthy 
like several others of its class, ; . 

Any way the name “Madhaviya” occurring in the colophons of 
‘the Vedabhagyas cannot be interpreted to mean the work of Madhava, 
since it is distinctly the composition of Sáyapa. Moreover, if Sayana 
wanted to show that the work was the joint production of himself 
and Madhava, he should have put the name of the latter first because he 
as his elder brother was entitled to precedence according to Hindu 
usage, Further if *Madhavrya" means the composition of Madhava, 
where is the need for inserting this title in the colophons of Midhava’s 
works after stating that they are his works? “Iti órr......Madhava- 
matyasya krtau ParaSarasmrti-vyakhyayam Madhaviyayam prathamó- 
dhyayah” etc. Again, the Dhatuvrtti which is the first production of 
Sayana bearing the title Madhaviya was written by him when he was 
still far away in the east in the court of Saügama II, while Madhava 
was a minister under king Bukka I in Vijayanagar, Madhava never 
served Saügama II or he would have praised him in one of his works, 
How could the two brothers have been joint authors of such an ela- 
borate treatise when the two were living far away ? In fact, there is no 
reason or necessity for interpreting the word “Madhaviya” in these 
works as meaning the production of Madhava,and such an interpretation 
Ís directly opposed to what Sayana himself says regarding its meaning. 

Turning back to the question of the supposed identity between 
Madhavacarya and Vidyaranya, the works of Sayana, as also of Madha= 
vacarya show the latter to be a trusted minister of Bukka II who 

. commanded him and later his brother Sayana to deliver religious dis- 
codrses to him and to compose treatises on the interpretation of the 

‘Vedas, Smrtis and Puranas, and that he was a married man (as no . 
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Hindu could perfom a Vedic sacrifice unless he had a wife alive), and 

that he was a careful observer of the religious ceremonies and 

sacrifices ordained for a householder in the Smrtis. But the whole 

of the tradition relating to. Vidyárapya including the narratives of 

Nuniz and Ferishta depicts him as having received sannyasa long 

before Bukka I came to the throne and as having gained the throne f 
for Harihara I by ‘his spiritual power. Surely Madhavacarya could 

not have been both a householder in the full enjoyment of worldly 

pleasures (anantabhogasamsakta) and a sannyásin (named Vidyaranya) . 
at the same time. Moreover, the Hindu Sinrtis of which both Madha- 
vacarya and Sayana were such good exponents enjoin civil death ona 
person after becoming a sannyasin, and he cannot use his former name 
(a new name will be given to him by his guru) or speak of his parents 
. or his family or gotra, Thus Madhvacarya and Jayatirtha, two sannyà- | 
sins of the Dvaita school were called Vasudeva and Dhoydo Raghu- 

nàtha before they received sannyasa and they. never used the latter 

names in their works. If Madhavacárya were identical with Vidyaranya 

and wasa sannyasin in. the reign of Bukka I, he could not have referred 

to his old name, parents or gotra in his works, Moreover, Sayana, who . 
lived for some. years even during the reign of Harihara II, would have 

referred to his brother as a sannyásin under the name of Vidyaranya 

. and not sS a performer of sacrifices, It is thus clear from Sayana’s 

works that Madhavacarya was quite distinct from Vidyaranya. 

(5) Another difficulty in the identification of Madhavacairya with 
Vidyaranya is presented in the name ofthe patron and guru of the 
two. Throughout the works of Madhavacarya it is king Bukka I. 
who is referred to:as the patron, and no mention is made either of: 
Harihara I or of Harihara II, On the contrary, the inscriptions of 


Vidyaranya (E. C, VI. Koppa 19 and.30 of 1377-78 ; Srigert Ka- . l 


dita of 1380, and copper-plate grants of 1384 and 1386, Mys. Arch, 
Rep., 1916, pp. 56 & 58, 1909, p. 4) areall of the reign of Harihara 
II, The whole of the Vidyaranya tradition as contained in Vidya- 
ranyakalajiüiána, Sivatatva-ratndkara, | Guruvaméa etc, speaks of 
Vidyaranya as having set-up Harihara I on the throne. If Vidyaranya 
. and Madhavacirya were one and the same person why is there no 
reference in Madhavacirya’s works either to Harihara I or to 
Harihara II 2१, 


1 But some editions of the Jaimintya-nyaya-mala-vistara have a 
verse at the end praising Harihara, Whether by Harihara is meant 
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As regards his gurus, Madhavacarya praises both Vidyatirtha 
and Bharatitirtha as his preceptors in his writings. The Srigeri Mutt 
copper-plate grant of 1386 recording the death of Vidyaranya and 
the Kadita of 1380 in the same Mutt contain invocatory stanzas 
addressed to the gurus of the Mutt in this order: Vidyatirtha, 
Vidyaranya and Bharatttirtha. A verse occurring in the first of these 
records speaks of Bukka as a swan sporting happily near the lotus, 
Bharatitirtha, which having sprung from Vidyatirtha expands by 
the rays of the sun Vidyaranya (Mys. Arch. Rep. 1916, pp. 58 £), 
Bhiratitirtha is stated in many of the traditional accounts relating 
to Vidyáranya to have been his younger brother who became a 
sannyásin earlier (see Mys, Arch. Rep. 1916, p. 57 and Guruvam$a). 
In such a case the introductory stanzas in Madhavacarya’s work, 
Jaimintyanyayamalàvistara stating that by the unfailing grace of the 
great Bháratitirtha-munindra he became matchless (in fame), would 
be inapplicable, if Vidyaranya was the same person as Madhavacarya. 

Further, the works of Vidyaranya do not contain any stanzas 
in praise of Bharatitirtha as are found in Madhavacarya’s writings, 
The Anubhitiprakaéika of Vidyaranya contains the interpretation 
of the Upanisads and at the end of each discourse occurs a stanza 
meaning that ‘Vidyatirtha may be pleased with the work (Nirnaya- 
sagar Press edition, Bombay). Aparokganubhitidipika, a commen- 
tary on Sankara’s work, does not mention any guru, Two other works 
of Vidyáranya, Vivaranaprameyasaügraha and Paficadaéi, dealing with 
the Advaita philosophy, begin with a stanza in praise of Sankarananda- 
guru, The colophons in these works merely tell us that they are the 
compositions of Paramahamsa Parivrajakacarya Vidyaranyasvamin, The 
Vivaragaprameyasaügraha also contains the praise of Vidyatirtha. 
Ramakrsna the commentator on the Paficadafi states in the colophon 
at the end of each chapter that he is parivrajakacarya Sri Bharatitirtha- 
Vidyaragya-munivarya-kinkara but this does not mean that he was an 
immediate disciple of Bharatitirtha or Vidyarapya, Some scholars 


the god of that name or the king Harihara II, or, whether it is a 
pun on the name with both the meanings, it is not possible to deter- 
mine. Many believe it to be an addition made by some followers `of 
Madhava. See Anandagrama edition of the work. The stanza. 
referred to is :— 


aret स्थितिृतूपराृरिहरोऽभूत्स,वक्क्ञं fafsrargral शवरोऽभ्यधाइगदितवांसदिस्तरं माधव: | 
सोऽयं निव्यकलदपुतजनकप्रज्ञाधिपत्यस्थितिदौर्षाब॒ख इवशुभिर्विजयतामाचन्द्रमातारवाम्‌ ॥ 
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believe that a part of the PañcadaSi was written by Vidyaranya and 
the rest by Bharatitirtha, but this does not seem to be based on any 
' definite data. Any way the works of Vidyaranya never refer to 
Bharatttirtha as his guru, while Madhavacarya’s writings invariably 
speak’ of Bhiratitirtha as his guru,’ This is a further proof that 
the théory of identity between "Vidyaranya and Madhavacarya is 
‘untenable. 

(6) Not merely do the writings of Màdhavacarya and Sayana 
fail to show any connection between them and Vidyaranya, but no 
work can be cited either of contemporary authors or even of writers 
who flourished one or two centuries later which might clearly prove 
the identity, The famous philosophical treatise Sarvadaráanasaügralia 

. by Madhava, son of Sayana, and Tatparyadipika, a commentary 
on Sitasamhita, by Madhavacarya, governor of Candragutti and Araga 
(1347-1392,—see Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. XIX, 
p.252) do not refer to Vidyaranya. Jayatirthavijaya, a shorter and 
a longer poem ofthe name by Srinivasattrtha, disciple of Jayattrtha 
(circa 1365-1388) describes a disputation that took place between 
Vidyaranya and Aksobhayatirtha, an ascetic of the Madhva. school 
of thought in the king's court in which Vedāntācārya (circa 1270- 
1371), a scholar of the Ramanuja sect acted as arbitrator (Jayatirtha- 
vijaya, Part 1, Jayalaya Press, Mysore), and also a meeting between : 
Vidyaranya and Jayatirtha in which Vidyaranya appreciated the 
latter's deep learning and mastery of logic and honoured him by 
taking him in a procession on am elephant. Now although these show 
us Vidyaranya as a powerful pontiff highly honoured by the king, 
they do not allude to the composition of any great works (either those: 
of Madhavacarya or of his brother) by him, Nirnayasindhu, a work 
on Dharmaéastra composed by Kamalakarabhatta in 1612 (as stated 
. in the work itself ; see also Catalogus Catalogorum, part 2, p. 64) makes 
constant references to Madhavacarya. (Madhava) and his work Para- 
Sarasmrtivyakhya with the title Madhaviya but never speaks of him 
„as Vidyaranya. Tithinirgaya,. another work on Dharmasistra, by 


I There are numerous works attributed to` Vidyàranya (see 
Catalogus Catalogorum) Some of these are not available either in ms, 
or print, eg., his commentary on the Upanigads, Some are evidently 
the compositions of others like those of Sayana,. Madhavacarya etc, 
Only those which are available in print and definitely attributed to 
Vidyaranya and not to others are referred to here 
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Raghavendrayati (1624-71) similarly refers to Madhavacarya but 
never calls him Vidyàranya. Punyaálokamafijari, a narrative giving 
„a brief account of the succession of the Svamins of the Kafici Mutt by 
Sarvajña SadàSivabodha who is said to have been the 54th pontiff 
of the Mutt between 1523 and 1539 A.D. (see the work Saükaracárya 
„the Great and his successors in Kafici by N, Venkataraman, Madras, 
1923) speaks of the yati Vidyattrtha being surrounded by great men— 
Madhava, Bukka and Bharati-yati, and Vidyaranya is not alluded to. 
The encyclopzdiac work of the Keladi king Basavaraja, called Siva- 
tattvaratnakara composed in 1709 A.D, merely gives the traditional 
story of Vidyaranya and the part hé played in helping Harihara I 
' to the throne of Vijayanagar but is silent about the composition of 
Vedabhasya or any other works that are now attributed to Vidyà- 
ranya by people who confuse him with Madhavacirya, 

(7) But even more important than the negative evidence referred 
to previously there are also positive evidences in several works dealing. 
with the story of Vidyaranya that he is a different personage from 
Madhavacarya and his brothers, Thus Sivatattvaratnàkara composed 
in 1709 AD. by Basavaraja, king of Keladi (1697-1714 A.D.) giv- 
ing the story of Vidydranya propitiating the god Viripaksa 
of Hampe and building the city of Vijayanagar in the form of the. 
mystic diagram Sricakra, where a shower of gold rained for 334 
ghapikás (174 hours) and installing Harihara as its first king, tells 
us that before taking up saunydsa, he was a poor Brahmin Sivadhar- 
man with several children and grandchildren (chapter 12, book 4), 
This indicates that Vidyaranya had nothing to do with Madhavacarya 
and was called Sivadharman before hé b:came an ascetic, The 
series of works known as Vidyaranyakalajfiana consists of (1) 
Vidyáranyavrtta, purporting to be an autobiography of Vidyaranya, 
(2) Vidyaranyasaka supposed to have been narrated to Harihara I. 
by Vidyaranya and written down by Bharatikrsna-yati and composed 
` as a.Sàsana on stone in the Vidyáranya templé at Srigeri by one Ven- , 
kate$a, (3) Vidyaranyakalajiána, purporting to be the prophesy made 
by Vidyáranya by the grace of god Siva regarding the future rulers 
and history of Vijayanagar down to Ramaraya and his descendants, f 
(4) Pitámahasamhità giving the story of Vidyaranya and Vijayanagar 
down to Srirañgaraja and said to be related to sage Kašyapa by god 
Pitamaha (Brahman) after hearing the prophetic discourse of Vidya« 
-ranya, All these are referred to as having been composed as a 
single work by Bhàratikrspatirtha-yati under the orders of Vidya 
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ranya, the present manuscript being stated. to bea copy of a copper- 
plate ššsana in Anegondi containing the account (see the manu-. 
script Vidyaranyakalajiiána, No, A. 47 in the Mysore Oriental Library), 


‘ These traditional accounts are said to be the bases. of the historical por- 
` tion of the Sivatattvaratnakara referred to in. the previous para (chap. 


12, bk 4). Now inthe very first of these narratives viz, the Vidyáranya- 
vrtta which begins with an invocation to Vidyatirtha, we. learn that 
before the establishment of the Vijayanagar kingdom, Vidyaranya lived 
for some time inthe caves of the Mataüga hill near Hampe and that 
during. this period two persons Sayana and Mayana went to the sage 
(Vidyaranya) and prayed to him to bless them with offspring, but the 
sage told them that they could not get children and could only 
attain the regions (in the other world) reserved for those who liave 
sons, He is then said to have made them his disciples and got them 
to compose works known as Sayaniya and Madhaviya.? 

Another great work dealing with Vidyáranya: and composed by - 
Pandit Lakgmanaéastri of the Srügeri Mutt during the pontificate ` 
of Saccidanandabharatisvamin (1770-1814) (Sri Vani Vilas Sanskrit 
series, "Srirangam) also gives the same story. Here Vidyarangya , 
is said to have composed a bhasya on the Vedas and shown 
it to the sage Vyasa at Benares, and, while he was at Mataüga 
hill he was visited by two ministers Madhava and Sayana who 
‘prayed for offspring. But as they were not destined to get children 
Vidyaranya enabled them to attain.worlds set apart for those 


who have sons by composing several works relating to the 


Vedas and éástras, and named the works Madhaviya and Sayantya 
after the ministers (Guruvaméa, chapter V, verse 44), This account 
which represents the orthodox tradition of the Srigeri Mutt and 


r qamqa चेव पितामहसुसंदिताम्‌! विखोक्यायं विरचितः कह्लोलोऽसून्चतुर्थकः i—. 
Stvatattvaratnikara, Madras I 

3 पति at स्थितोऽहं वे मतङ्गगिरिगहरे । तस्मिन्‌ काले g संप्राप्ती नाप्ता साथणनायणी । aaiae 
झुपागस्य संतानाथेमयाचर्ता । संतानभाग्य नाव्यो व दुवथो रित्यवादिषस्‌ । तौ qurat' समाकण्यं चिन्त [कुलित - 
सामसौ। सामसूचतुसहाभत्तप्रा BATE wnfsd वह । एतत्तवें alee तिषा लोकमार्जब | इतयत्तीऽह ततः 
साम्यां wage छतिम्‌। सायणीयमिति ard साधवीयमिति स्म टम्‌ । तयोरुपरि शास्त्राणि विविधानि 
सानि o aree खशिष्यी ती ताभ्यां सर्वमकारयस्‌ (p. 19) 
m iam सार्धवीयलिति सायणौयमिंत्यादराद्यतिवरोऽधित आभ्याम्‌ | 

बेदशाख्रगहातीस्युकलासा; साध संव्यधित ng यनाज्रा ॥ 
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is the basis of the legends of the Keladi kingdom to which Sritgert 

` belonged. tells us definitely that Madhavacarya and Vidyaranya are 
different persons, It is therefore clear that even the orthodox tradition 
of the. Sringeri Mutt to. which Vidyaranya belonged is opposed to 

the theory of identity of Vidyaranya with Madhavacarya, | . 
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The “Webbed Fingers” of Buddha 


. According to authoritative Buddhist tradition, Sakyamuni Gotama, 
when he was born, was endowed with 32 signs! of great men which 
prognosticated his future career. One of these signs is variously des- 
cribed in Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist ‘Texts, as Jala-hatthapado (Mahà- 
padina-Suttanta, Rhys Davids ; Digha Nekiya, vol. II, p. 17), fáladgu- 
lihastapüdah? (Lalitavistara, p. 106, ed. by Lefmann) and. /alavanaddha- 
- . hastapidah (Mahavyutpatti, p.6). This sign. has been rendered into 
. English by Prof. Griinwedel as ‘his fingers and toes have a web bet- 

ween’? Dr, Rhys’ Davids, however, translates the Jila-hatthapida of 


1 One who-has these signs on his body is destined by fate, 
according to early Buddhist tradition, to be either a ruler or a saviour 
of mankind, A detailed list of these signs ‘which probably date back, : 
to mythological origin and were originally attributed to. Devas’ is 
given in the following works: among others +. Digha vol. XI, 17-19; 
Ibid, IIT, 142; Suttantpita, 1040 sq. ; Dhammapada, 352; Milinda- 
f pattha, 10; Lalitavistara, pp. Iosf. ; Mahivyutpatti, pp. 5f. This list 
_ with slight variations here and there occurs also in Siamese, Ceylonese, 
` and Chinese traditions about the person of Buddha noticed by the 

Scholars named Alabaster (The Wheel of the Law), Spence Hardy 
` (Manual of Buddhism), and S, Beal (Romantic History of Buddha). 

4: In Dr. R, L. Mitra’s edition (Bibliotheca Indica Series, p. 121), - 
` the reading is /angulitahastapadal. He translates it thus: ‘his fingers 
and toes joined with webs, and adds this note ‘the web is noticed 
only at the root of the toes and the fingers, the skin between them 
rising slightly in a thin web’ (Lalitavistara, translation, Bibliotheca 
Indica edition, p. 143 and 170). I 

3 Buddhist Art, p, 161. 
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the Mahipadina-Suttanta as ‘with hands and feet like a net? and 
adds the following footnote to it: “Like a lattice, says the com- 
_ mentary, and' explains this to mean that there is no ‘webbing’ bet- 
ween fingers and toes, but that these are set in right lines, like the 
meshes of a net"! I 

Now, the artists of the Gupta period are supposed by ‘practically 
`, every scholar interested in Indian art to have portrayed this feature of 
the webbed fingers in many of the. numerous images of Buddha 
‘fashioned by them. Dr, A. K Coomaraswamy refers to the ‘webbed 
fingers’ as one of the characteristic. features of the Buddhas of 
the Gupta period? He further remarks, while describing the 
Mankuwar image, 'the fingers are webbed, as in several other early . 
Gupta Examples,’3 

But, are the fingers really webbed? The correct answer to this 
question can only be ascertained, if we put under close observa- . 
`. tion a few well preserved Buddha specimens of the Gupta period. 
We may refer first to the unique and interesting Mankuwar image 
mentioned above.* Its left’ hand rests upturned on the lap, while | 
the right hand is raised in the absayamudra with the palm spread 
outwards, fingers not being set close to one another, but. placed 
. slightly apart. It appears, however, that there is the suggestion of 
a thin continuous web at the back of the palm, joining, as it were, 
each finger with the other. But though at the first sight, this is 
- apparent, the case is really not one of ‘webbing.’ The Gupta artist 
in order to safeguard the preservation of these free-standing slender 
fingers, not only left the intervening space near the back of each 
uncarved, but the part of the stone-block in between the outspread .- 
palm and the upper arm was not chiselled away. However, a con- ` 





I Dialogues of the Buddha, pt. lY, p. 14. Cf, the commentary 
Jalahatthapado ti na cammena patibaddha angulantaro, Ediso hi phana- 
hatthako purisadosena upahato pabbajjam pi na labhati, Mahipurisassa 
pana catasso hatthanguliyo patica pi pidahguliyo ckappamina honti, 
` tisam pana ekappamanattü filalakkhanam aiifiamatifiam pativijrhitvi 
titthanti, ath'assd hatthapadü sukusalena  vaddhakinà  yojitajalavata- 
panasadisà honti, tena vuttam jalahatthapaido ti 

2 History of Indian ond Indonesian Art, p. 74 & f. n, 2, 

3 lbid,p.241. 

4 4bid, pl XLIN, fig. 162, The image is inscribed and dated in - 
- the year 448-49 A.D, I no 
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summate master of his art as he was, he showed a fine edge along 
the top' of the fingers in order to give a beautifying effect to his 
image, This finely carved line carried over one finger tip to the 
other? led the art-critics of the modern age to describe it as webbing. 
But that it was far from the original intention of the artist can be 
proved if we compare with the image just described, the two beauti- 
. ful metal images, one, the famous copper Buddha of Sultangunj, now 
in the art gallery of the Birmingham Museum, and the other, a bronze 
Buddha in the collection of the Boston Museum, both ofthe fifth 
century A,D.? The right hand of the, latter is unfortunately broken, 
‘but its left hand, holding the hem of the garment with fingers, one 
detached from the other, is well preserved. Both the hands of the 
former, however, are whole, the right one being in the usual abhaya 
pose, while the left one is holding the hem as above, but in a differ- 
ent manner, The fiagers ofthe only remaining hand of the Boston 
image do not seem to show the slightest suggestion of ‘webbing’, 
while those of the Sultangunj Buddha, especially the right hand ones, 
just suggest the so-called webbed connection in their lower ends.3 
The fact appears to be that the casters of these metal images relied 
on the durability of the material in which they worked and had thus 
no necessity for completely: joining the fingers of their image by 
means of the so-called ‘web’ for their safety. The greyish Chunar 
sandstone on which the stone artists of the Gupta period worked, 
was, however, from the point of view of durability, much inferior to 
metal and thus their choice of the material led them to adopt 
this peculiar device, This observation of ours will explain why 
even the portion between the chest and the top section of the upper 
arm beneath the armpits of the Mankuwar image which is fully in 

I In very rare cases, the upper one or one and a half digits of 
the fingers are carved in the round while in the lower section they 
are joined one with the other by means of this so-called ‘web.’ 

2 Coomaraswamy, of. cit, pl. XLI, 160 and pl, XL, 159, Regarding 
the Boston Buddha, the learned author says that the typically Gupta 
bronze of figure 159 said to have been found in Burma is probably of 
Indian origin’ ; op, ८४, p. IJI, 

3 The original image could not be observed. But from: the 
‘plate, it seems that the fingers of the two hands are treated in a diffe- 
rent manner ; the detachment in the case of those in the left seems 
to be more marked than in the case of the others in the right. 
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the round (unique in the case of a seated Buddha type of the Gupta - 
age) and which had a halo (now almost gone) behind its head and shoul- - 
ders only, is left'uncarved by the: skilful artist, Need I be more 
` explicit and say that this was done only for giving a greater protec- 
¿tion to the.detached arms of the image arid. not for indicating a 
possible web between these two sections of Buddha's body?! In 
the case of the other seated figures of Buddha and Bodhisattva at 
‘Sarnath, which are in very. bigh relief, their back always resting.on 
` the Prabhibali, generally rectangular in shape, the artists were in 
no fear of any sudden damage to the arms, A remark may be made 
in this connection, with regard to the left palms of some of the Gupta 
Buddhas shown holding the hem of the garment in a partially. closed 
fist. When the fingers are slightly apart, they appear, at first sight 
connected with the ‘web,’ But on close observation, it can be seen 
that this supposed connection is not really the ‘web’ which it 
looks like. -; The Gupta. artist merely left the portion of | the 
stone inside:-the bent palm unscooped and the fingers were 
. shown ‘in very high relief their inner side resting on the unscooped 
block. But usually their first digits: were carved in much higher 
relief than the remaining portion, and it is this feature which.gives 
it the specious appearance of the web E 
I Our suggestion about this peculiar feature of a good many of the 
‘Gupta Buddhas is corroborated by an interesting peculiarity of the 
early .Mathura ones, Dr. Vogel, while describing the Katrā Bodhií-: 
sattva-Buddha, writes, “The hand (in the a2/aya pose) is connected 
with the back-slab by means ofa projection carved with decorative : 
pattern"2 (really a lotus?) This is. nothing but a different manner 
of ensuríng the safety of the fore-arm, palm and the fingers of the 
image, on the part of the Mathura sculptors 

To elucidate -our point further. a reference may, be made to 
sofüe typical mediaval Visnu images, The four-armed Sthinaka- 


t 


1 It can on no account be suggested that these uncarved por-: 
tions near the back are edges of garments, for had the case been so, . 


at least a trace of it, however slight, would have been left on the. ` 


.arms along the line, = 

2 Mathura Museum Catalogue, p, 47, pl. VII, The standing 
Buddha no. A 4 in the Mathura Museum also possesses this peculiarity; 
ibid., p. 49, and pl. XVa, , 
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mūrti of Visnuin the Mathura Museum? has his front hands: hang- 
ing down, the right hand being in the varada pose with a lotus 
mark in the centre of the palm. The back of the palm rests on 
a full-blown lotus the stalk of which rises from the double petalled 
` padma (visvapadma) of the pedestal on which Visnu stands, The left 
hand holding the Sarkka is also in a pose suggestive of varada and 
the back of its palm rests on á. lotus as described above, It may 
not.be quite apparent in the plate, but a close observation of.similar 
Sthinakamurtis of Visnu in any of the museums will prove that 
` the fore-arm, which is slightly ‘tilted forward thus making an angle 


with the upper arm, is by this lotus device (which is itself attached ` ` 


to the prabhavalt by the portion, of the original stone here ornamen- 
tally carved in the shape of a tapering cylinder) joined to the back 
slab: for its proper preservation, The fingers also resting -on the. 
lotus- blossom were thus saved from possible damage. There are’ 
very few stone images there, which have their fingers free and. oute -` 
standing and completely set apart, one from another E 
If.we refer to the Gandhara Buddha images we find that our 
contention is supported by their evidence in a peculiar manner. The 
hands are usually im the dhyana or dharmacakra pose in the case of the 
seated images; where these are in the adhaya pose, they are almost.. 
invariably never thrust much forward from the body of the image and 
the fingers are usually set very close, Similar observation can be 
. made with regard to the standing, Buddha images from Gandhara,2 
But wherever the fore:arms were made out of slabs other than the 
main one out of which the torso and other parts of the image were 
arved, “they were the very first to get damaged during the dilapida- 
tion of the monasteries and stupas, But in this Connection, an 





1 M. M. Cats p. Tot and plate XVIII. | 

"2 But compare Grünwedel, of, cit, p, 169, fig, 117, where 
the fingers are set apart, but the forearm with the hand in the 
abhayamudrü is folded up and practically attached to the upper arm 
and the torso, thus minimising the. possibility of damage to the 
palm and fingers : 
3 ASLAR, 1906-7, p.115: "As in the case of large 
Buddha figures, the hands of the larger Bodhisattvas also were not 
carved out of the sàme block as the main body of the figure, but 
were froin the beginning carved separately and added to the finished 
statue” (Spooner), In this manner, the artist was no doubt 'saved 


& 


l 
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interesting reference. may be: made to a broken hand which was 
discovered by Dr. D. B. Spooner in the course of his excavations at - 
Sahri Bahlol. He wrote about it: “Thus the hand shown in fig, 9 of 
plate XXXV is remarkable for the well defined webbing between the - 
fingers, one of the pliysical characteristics of the Buddha figure’........°” 
: It is needless to point out that the learned author misinterpreted the 
evidence at his disposal. The only conclusion that can be made from 
this fragmentary piece is that in very rare instances the Gandharan 
artists partially adopted the device so frequently used by the Gupta 
artists in carving the hands of the images ; the hand, in this parti- 
cular instance, however, could never have been the hand of a Buddha, . 
because there are. clearly marked bracelets on its calf, and thus might 
possibly have belonged to a Bodhisattva image.2 . 
-A few more references to the Buddha images of the Gupta period 
may be deemed necessary for further strengthening my hypothesis, 
If we study closely some typical Buddha specimens where other 
poses of the hand such as dharma-cakra, dhyana and dhimisparia are ` 
shown, we find that this ‘webbed connection’ -of the fingers 
is absent whether the palms are attached to the body or the 
` fingers are set close together (as in Dhumisparsa and dhyina-mudris), 
The delicately beautiful Buddha in the Sarnath Museum? has his 
hands in the dharmacakra pose.; it seems that this mudra in the early 
stages of its representation in the Indian art of the Gupta period ` 
was a combination of two distinct poses of the hand, viz., wyakhya~ 
naor chin and jiina,* the right hand being in the vyübkyána and 





a great labour of cutting away the vast amount of superfluous 
stone’, but he decidedly impaired the durability of his images, 
The indigenous Mathura and Gupta artists, on the other - hand, 
surmounted this difficulty in a thoroughly artistig and at thé same 
time practical manner, Pu : j 

I 4. S.I. A. R, 1906-7, pl, XXXV, fis. 9. For *webbing' in 
‘the fingers of a few Bodhisattva images in the Ind, Mus, see the ` 
foot-note above, l ; : 

2 Cf. the seated Bodhisattva with the hands in the dharmacakra- 
Mudra, ibid., pl. XXXIII (b). MEL | 

3 D. R. ‘Sahni : Sarnath Museum Catalogue, p. 701, pl. X ; 
also reproduced in Coomarswamy; of, cit., pl. XLII, 161. . 

4 Referred to under these names in iconographic literature, - 
compiled at a comparatively late period ; ch T. A. G, Rao, Elements 
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the left in the jhana pose. Now, the right hand of our specimen 
` shows traces of the so-called ‘webbing’, while the left hand does not 
The peculiar ` position ‘of* the fingers in the former needed 
‘this sort of protection, whereas that of the latter did not, Again, if the 
Gupta artist really interpreted the ji/2-hattha-pida of the texts as 
webbing of the fingers and toes, then why did he not depict the so- 
called ‘fine net-like membrane’ on the back of the toes of his images? 
Further, the Gupta - sculptors, curiously enough, did almost always 
omit one of the most important /aksanas invariably met with in 
earlier and later images of the Buddha, viz. the urma, Is it not 
strange that they have particularly selected a characteristic which as 
interpreted by Buddhaghoga would be impossible to be shown in 
plastic or pictorial representations without marring their beauty or give 
it a plastic shape after completely misinterpreting it ? I 

I may add here a few words with regard to the correct inter- 
pretation of the /a/a-hattha pida aud its variants in .the early and 


late texts. The Buddhist commentators correctly interpreted ° 


this characteristic, ^ Who waš then responsible for this misinter- 
pretation.?t, We may refer here to the English rendering. of the 


"ef Hindu Iconagraphy, vol. I, pt. I, pp. 16-17, pl V, fige. 15616 
Might this combined representatidn of the mudras in many early 
Buddhas specially of the Gupta period as well as in many Buddhas 
of the mediaeval eastern school of sculpture symbolise the attainment 
ofthe dodhijhana first and then the expounding of the same to the 
various beings? In Gandhara, we do not see this manner of represen- 
ting the dharmacakra (cl, A. S. T. A, R., 1906-07, pl. xxxll(b) ; this is 
the usual manner here) 

I From Buddhaghosga’s manner of introducing his explana- 
tion of this interesting Jaksana, we find that he was afraid that people 
might misinterpret it on account of the various meanings of the 
word fila and.so he begins sa cammena patibaddha aigulantaro. The 
Jalavanaddhahastapidah in the late compilation Mahivyutpatti and 
julabaddhavojrangulipinipidatalata in Hodgson’s list collected from. 
the Nepalese literature of late date, prove that the learned commen- 
. tator was quite justified in his apprehension. It may be argued 
thatthe wrong rendering of the term was in vogue during the time 
of Buddhaghoga himself, But, then, Dharmapala who was possibly. 
two centuries later than Buddhaghosa, gives its correct interpretation 
(see.p. 725, fm, 2) and we can infer that even 88 late as-the 7th cent, 
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Siamese, Sinhalese and. Chinese texts by eminent scholars, Alabaster 
quotes Burnoufs rendering of this sign as “His toes and fingers 
are marked with lines forming a net-work."! The Siamese way 
of describing this sign is, “The palms and soles are exquisitely 
marked and the fingers set so close that no drop of wate 
can pass between them”? ; the Sinhalese: “The palms and soles 
appeared like richly ornamented windows,” Beal, on the other 
hand, renders the Chinese translation of this sign from the Sanskrit 
original, thus: “The fingers and toes severally . connected with a 
fine netlike membrane”, The fact is that. the word ¿ala had, 
among various meanings, both the senses of a net and 
a latticed windows, Buddhaghosa skillfully uses both these. senses 
in explaining the significance of the term /a/akatthapida and he is 
certainly right. The word /alingulihastapadah of Lalitavistara can, 
without any great stretch of imagination, be very well explained as 
‘the fingers and toes marked with Jalas or uniform and parallel lines’ 


A.D the misinterpretation did not take place. If it be ‘still insisted. 
that it actually happened during the earlier commentator’s time it may 
be answered that Buddhaghosa was an Indian of the sth century A.D 
(cf. Kern, M. of Buddhism, p. 125) and thus could certainly have 
seen some of the Gupta Buddhas, if not any ofthe Gandhara ones, 
bearing the peculiarity discussed in this paper. He saw the danger 
‘of its misconstruction by the’ pious but uncritical worshippers of the 
images, and hastened to give the. correct significance of mahipurusa- 
lakgaya. Yt is very likely, if not certain, that this suspicious appearance: 
of the palms of the Buddha images led to the change in the meaning 
of this sign in a much later period 
I Albaster, The Wheel of the Law, Appendix, p. 313 
.2 lbid, p. 113.: He adds this curious note to it :. “It is added 
` that this peculiarity arose from ‘his having steadily established him- 
self in the four elements of benevolence, Sanghhrihawatthy’, These 
are-the Sanskrit Safigrahavastuni, defined as.almsgiving, agreeable: 
speaking, kind .acts, unity in that which is for the general good,” 
Ibid.; p, 206 
3 Sp. Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 368 
4 S, Beal, Romantic History of Buddha, p. 55. f 
5 Cf Varahamihira's Brhatsanhità, (Vizianagram Sans. Series), 
ch. 57: vi T Jilintarage bhinau etc. and Utpala’s comment on it, 
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as are to be found in the meshes of a net or the lattice of a window’, 
This seems to be a very obvious interpretation; that it was so long 
misunderstood by well-known scholars was perhaps partly due to 
the Gupta sculptures and partly to the equivocal significance of the 
term file, But the blame for it can on no account be laid at the 
door of the artists ; certainly it was not their fault that ‘a simple crafts- 
man’s device’: misled generations of art-critics of the modern age. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the true significance of the 
‘webbed fingers’ of Buddha, I examined several times very closely 
not only the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of different periods in 
the collection of the Indian Museum, but also the images of various 


-— 


I We may refer here to another interesting explanation of 
this term given by Dr, Stede in his Pali-English Dictionary, p. 116 
(Jala), on the authority of the commentary of Vimüna-vatthu : 
"having net-like hands and feet (one of the 32 marks of a Mahā- 
` purisa, probably with reference to long nails, Digha, II, 17 (see Dial, 
II, 14, note 3); cf. Jalitambanakheht, Vimünavatthu 81,16 (explained 
at Vim, Vat, Atthakatha, 315: Jalavanteht abhilohita-nakkehi, Tena 
Jali (v. L fila) hatthatan Mahipurisa-lakkhapan tam banakhatan anu- 
vyatijanati ca dasseti)” ‘But why Dr, Stede uses the expression ‘with 
reference to long nails’ is not clear, "The passage in the ‘Vimana- 
vatthu is so mam mudihi pinihi ti muduhaithatam mahipurisalakkha- 
nam vadati. Jalavantehi etc, Here two of the 32 greater marks 
viz, muduhatthata. and jalihatthata and one of the 80 lesser ones 
viz. Zambanakhata are mentioned, There is not the slightest reference 
here to another lesser sign viz. tuiganakhata, Then, why should 
it be referred to, to explain sa/hattha when the sense of the latter is 
obvious ? Dhammapala like Buddhaghosa clearly lays down that add 
_ Means ‘covered with net-like lines’, and by his use of the single word 
falavanta, makes himself perfectly clear ; it is never jalabaddha or 
Jalanaddha with him, as in the texts of a much later period, 
, . Reference may be made here to Varahamihira’s mention of 
dimanibhabhis cadhyah (Brhatsamhita, ch. 60, Purugalaksana, v. 47) 
in the. course of his enumeration of the marks on human palms, and 
Utpala’s comment on it, The latter writes, damanibhabhi rajjvübha- 
bhis cadhya Vvarü bhavanti, There can be no doubt that the charac: 
teristic significance of the words ja/a, 72/7 or jilavanta of the early 
Pāli texts and their commentaries are referred to here, though in a 
slightly different manner, ` : 
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‘other gods and goddesses there, This close inspection has convinced 
me that there is a danger of our misunderstanding many such 
‘simple: craftsman's devices’, one of which is the subject-matter of 
the present paper, if we study images only from their reproductions 
im the publications on Indian art and the museum catalogues, 
. However excellent the reproductions might be, there is always just ^ 
.the chance of some detail, perhaps very simple from the image- 
makers point of view, but extremely important from that of the 
study of the images themselves, being not prominently shown there,. 
or, assuming a peculiar appearance which is far removed from its real 
` character, 

I may mention here that an interesting Sanskrit text Sampak 


I To refer to a typical case: The excellent reproduction -of the 
Sarnath Buddha with his hands in the dharmacakra mudra in Dr, 
Coomaraswamy's famous book History of Indian and Indonesian Art 
leaves us in some doubt as to whether the palms are connected with 
the chest by a portion of the original stone block left there purposely 
by the artist. But my study of a Sarnath Buddha in the Indian 
Museum (S. 49, Cat. LI, p. 25) with his hands in the said pose led me 
to find out that the right palm which is in the Vyakhyana pose and 
about 174 inch away from the right breast of the figure, the left one in 
fana pose practically resting on the left breast, is joined with the torso ` 
ina manner just referred to, Iam sure that this is almost invari- 
ably the case with the other Gupta Buddhas with their hands in the 
same pose, . Similar is the case with the medieval Buddha figures in 
. the collection of the Indian Museum, whatever the poses of their hand 
might be—abhaya, varada, or dharmacakra (the last really being a 
combination of wakhyana and ñana ?) 

One observation niore about the presence of the so-called webbed 
fingers in Gandhara art, Exhibits Nos, 9 (4945, r. h, aë#aya, 1, h, hold- 
ing lotus), 10 (4946, r, h, aóZaya, 1, h, holding a vase) in the Gandhara 
room, Indian Museum, show their r, h, fingers connected together by - 
'a thin membrane' (certainly it would appear so in reproduction) 
resting on a hexagonal wedgeshaped stone thus connecting the back 
of the palm with the torso, but leaving the.lower portion of the palm 
and the calf thoroughly detached ; in one case the wedge is absent. 
The figures are those of the celestial Bodhisattvas. Gandhara Buddhas 
nos, 4905 and 12 in the same room bear the same peculiarity in a 
slightly modified manner, 
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Sambuddhabhigita-Pratimilakgana by name brought by my friend 
and colleague Dr, P. C, Bagchi of the Calcutta University from 
the Durbar Library, Nepal, which is being edited by me, though con- 
taining many interesting and important details about the Buddha 
Pratima is silent about this so-called “webbed fingers”, 


JITENDRA NATH BANERJEA 


The two Bhaskaras 


It is well-known that there was one ancient Hindu astronomer 
and mathematician of the name of Bhaskara, who was the celebrated 
author of Lilavati, Bijaganita and Siddhinta-stromani. He is more 
commonly known as Bhaskarscarya or the Learned Professor Bhaskara. 
Of his own time, he has written 

"In the year 1036 of the Saka kings, I was born; and at the age 

_ Of 36, I have written the Siddhanta-biromani?” 

The year 1036 of the ‘Saka kings is the same as the year III4 of 
the Christian Era, The epoch of his treatíse on practical astronomy 
Karana-kutihala, is given to be rtos Saka Era (= 1183 A.D), Of his 
parentage and native place, he has said that he was born.of a renowned 
Brahmana scholar and astronomer Mahéávara, at a city called Vijjala- 
bida near the ‘mountain range Sahya,? He got his education from 
his father, All these are singularly confirmed by an inscription dis- 
covered by Bhau Daji,? I shall presently show that there was another 
Hindu astronomer of the same name, Bhaskara, who was anterior to 
the author of the Sddhinta-tiromani by several centuries, 


I Siddhanta-%iromani, edited by Bapu Deva Sastri, Gola, xiii. 58, 

2 Ibid, Gola, xiii, 61-2 ; compare also the concluding lines of the 
Bijaganita, The city of Bida is situated in the Nizam’s territory; 
on the meridian of Ujjayini (75° 47! E) and at the latitude of 19° N, In 
the year 1150 A.D, when Bhaskara wrote his Siddhinta-iromant, the 
town was under the rule of Prince Bijjala, a vassal of the 
western Calukya king Tailapa II and hence it has been called Bijjala- 
Bida 

3 Bhau Daji, “Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of the 
works of Aryabhata etc,” Journ, Roy, Asiat, Soca, 1865, pp. 392ff. 
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The first writer in modern times to draw attention to the earlier 

Bhaskara was Colebrooke, He had not seen any work of that writer, 
But from certain reference by Prthudakasvamin (860), an incomplete 
and imperfect copy of whose commentary on the Brakma-sphuta- 
.siddhinta he possessed, Colebrooke guessed Bhāskara to be the: 
earliest commentator of the Aryabhatiya(4gg) of Aryabhata (born 476).! 
A copy of this latter work secured by Bhau Daji contained a com- 
mentary ‘by Some$vara who had added that his commentary was 
founded upon that by Bhiskara,’ No such commentary of the 
Aryabhatiya has been discovered as yet, Nor there is. any other 
means to ascertain whether this commentator Bhaskara is the same 
Bhaskara, of whom we are just going to speak. The latter is, however, 
the earliest and undoubtedly the most competent exponent of the 
'school of astronomy of Aryabhata, 

I have secured from the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras, copies of two astronomical treatises, called Mahi- 
Bhiskariya and Laghu-Bhiskariya.® The last but one stanza of the 
former states : 

“This work has been written by Bhiskara after much deli- 

f beration so as to be easily comprehensible even to those 
lesser in intellect; it is a complete compendium of all the (astro-, 
nomical) rules and results of Aryabhata with practical hints 
in so many clear and distinct words I 

The concluding lines of the other work are 

"For acquiring a knowledge of the correct motions of the 

planets by those afraid of extensive treatises, this compendium 
of the (astronomical) rules and ‘results is told in, brief by 
Bhaskara I 
Thus it is clear from the author's: own admissions that both those 
works are by a writer of the name of Bhaskara, This is also clearly 


I H. Colebrooke, Algebra with Arithinatic and Mensuration from 
the Sanscrit of Brahmagupta and Bhascara, London, 1817, Introduction 
jp. xl 

2. Bhan Daji, Joc, ett, p. 398 

3 S. Kuppuswami Sastri, A’ Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Liberary, Madras, 
vol, xxiv, Madras, 1918; Ms, Nos. 13467 (Maha-Bhaskariya) and 13474 
(Laghu-Bhüstaripa) hereafter this book will be referred to as Sastri, 
Descriptive Catalogue, 
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indicated by the word Bhaskariya in the title of both the works. ’ 
[t means, “anything coming from Bhaskara” or ‘a work by Bhaskara 
The Sanskrit word makā means "larger", and laghu “smaller” or 
"younger", There is no doubt.that both 'the works are by the same 
Bhaskara | 

From the passage.quoted above from the Maha-Bhiskariya it 
‘will also be found that: it is founded on, rather a compendium of, 
the astronomical work of Aryabhata, At another place, the 
author has declared himself to be a disciple of Aryabhata : 

“The accurate doctrines of ours, which have been obtained by 
hard labour, will be entertained long on this earth for its 
true merits, May the disciples of (Arya)bhata live long 
remaining free from the sin of ignorance and having conqu- 
ered the passions and opponents”, 

On several other occasions in both the. works, Bhaskara has spoken 
"in. warm language in praise of Aryabhata, his astronomical doctrines 
and his followers.2 That this is the same Arayabhata as the author 
` of the Aryadhatiya can be easily ascertained by a comparative study of 
the doctrines and facts recorded in the Aryabhatiya, Maha-Bhiskariya 
and Laghu-Bhaskariya, Bhiskara has, in fact, referred by names 
to the following works of his teacher, Aryabhata, vzz., (Daáa)-gitika, 
. Kiala-(kriya) and-Gola.* And, as is well-known they are sections of 
the Aryabhatiya, It has been observed also by a later Hindu 
astronomer that the: works of Bhaskara are founded on the Arya- 
katipa, : 

Next we shall treàt' of the time of those works, The epoch of 
. the Laghu-Bhaskariya is found. to be 444 Saka Era (=522 A, D.). 


I Maha-Bhiskariya, i. 3 : | 
2 For instance see Maha-Bhiskariya, i. 9 ; -Laghu-Bhiskariya, 
“1, 2, i t 
s Mahā-Bhāskarīya, i. 9. - ` 74 Ibida 1. 7. 
. 5 “नचापौसुषेयं भाखारतन्वमाष॑मूलक॑ भविष्यति तत्‌ ्रामारशचचापैमूलकलमसखाप्यबिसुद्भमिति TAT! 
भारकरीयस्थाय्य भटौयास्थापी रुषयंतत्तान्तरमूलकलस्य विस्पलात्‌ a भटस्यापि 
'धष्टाब्दानां षष्टियंदा व्यतीताः AIA युगपादाः । 
afm विंशतिरब्दास्तदेह मंस जन्मनोऽतीताः ॥ ` 


इति saqiq खजन्मकालकथनात्‌ ”’—Vakyaganitavicarah (Sastry, 
Descriptive Catalogue, No. 13503, p. 9121) 
6. Laghu-Bhaskariya, i, 18 
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Hence it follows that the elder Bhaskara lived in the first half of the 
sixth century of the Christian era, This is quite compatible with 
and confirmed by the time of his teacher, Aryabhata, who was born 
in 476° and whose astronomical treatise, Aryabhatiya, was-composed 
in 499. This date is further corroborated by a statement of Prthur 
dakasvamin (860) which places the elder Bhiskara after Aryabhata ` 
and before Brahmagupta (born 598), 

' "As regards textual verification, it may be said that I have so 
far found only three quotations by name—two from “Bhaskara” and one | 
from "Bhaskaracarya"—in Maksgibhatta's (1377) commentary on the 
Stddhinta-tekhara of Sripati (1039).१ And all of them are to be found, 
without any variation, in the copy of the Maña. Bhüskariya that I. 
have,? "There are several quotations in Süryadeva Yajvan's commen- 
tary on the Aryabhatiya which have not referred to any parti- 
cular source by name.’ They are now found to be from the Maha- 
_ Bhiskariya (with only a very immaterial variation at one place) 
and the Laghu-Bhiskariya.® So the existing copies of the Maha- 
Bhüskaripa and Laghu-Bhiskariya may be confidently taken to be 
correct ones, 

Amongst the early Hindu writers, the first one to refer to the 
elder Bhaskara, as far as is known, was Prthudakasvamin, According 
to Colebrooke, the, latter has “repeatedly cited" the former, But 
in "the incomplete copy of Prthudakasvàmin's commentary on the 
Brihma-sphuta-siddhinta in the library of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal,’ 1 have found only three references, These references deserve 


I Vide infra 

2 In the Calcutta University collection, there is an incomplete 
copy, containing only first four chapters of this .commentary of 
Maksibhatta; My informaion is derived from it, E 

3 Compare Maksibhatta's commentary on Siddhinta &ebhara, 
ii, 3, 42; iii, 54; and MaAa-Bhüskariya, i. 40, 25;.iv. 23 respectively. 

4 There are two copies of the commentary of Süryadeva Yajvan 
on the Aryadhatiya in the Calcutta University Collection, Compare 
Aryabhatiya, ii, 32-33 ; iii, 6, 23, 25 ; iv, 33. I 

5 Mahi-Bhiskariga, i, 4-6, 40. 

6 Laghu-Bhaskariya, i, 15-17 ; ii, 6-34 ; iii, 26, 

7 The manuscripts marked 1 D 6 called Brakmasiddhanta in the 
library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Other two mss, in the 
collection are Ganita-matijari of Gane$a Daivaüja (c; 1510), son of 
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particular notice for more reasons than one. Brahmagupta, as is 
. well known, was a: most relentless ‘critic of Aryabhata and attacked, 
fairly or otherwise, many of his rules and facts. His commentator, 
Prthudakasvamin, who seems to have been an admirer of Aryabhata, 
has defended the latter against many of these charges of Brahmagupta, 
In one instance, he remarks: “Therefore it is a correct charge against 
the rule of Áiyabhata, provided, however, Bhaskara had told accor- 
ding to the real intent of Áryabhata On another occasion Prthu- 
dakasvamin observes: “Therefore this is not an error of Aryabhata 
Bhaskara might have said so, but he did not understand the purport 
of it (the rule of Aryabhata)'.? These remarks will lead one easily 
to the conclusion that Prthudakasvamin held the elder Bhaskara to 
have been (1) anterior to Brahmagupta and (2) the chief exponent of 
the school of Aryabhata, That Prthudakasvamin was perfectly correct. 
in his impressions in this respect will have to be admitted by all 
after what have been stated above from the works of the elder Bhas- 
| kara about his time and his relation with Aryabhata, Other minor 
references to the ‘elder Bhaskara and his works are found in the 
commentaries of Makgibhatta? and Süryadeva Yajvan.4 We also 
hear of later works based on.tliose of the elder Bháskara, eg. Vākya- 
karana,® l 
There is one statement of the younger Bhaskara which also 
deserves mention in this connexion. In course of introducing himself 
and his work, Bhàskara says at the end of his Biyaganita : 


“adan इति प्रथितः पृथिव्याः 
ara ब्य पदवीं विदुषां प्रपन्नः | 
लक्चाऽववोधकलिकां तत एव uw 
wat a वीजगणितं लघ॒भास्करेण ॥” 


Dhundhiraja and Gapita-kaumtid! of Narayana (1435) It may. be 
noted that this copy was originally made for the College of Fort 
William, Bengal, in which Colebrooke was a professor. 
. ` 1 "त्यात्‌ सह añasqa यदि नाम भाकरेणोपाख्यानं d स्ादाय्रहृदयानुसारीति v 
—Brihma-iphuta-siddhinta, xi. 22 (cou). l 

2 “amaze नायं दोषः। भास्करादौनामेव भवतु de वुच्चस्तदभिप्राय:। योऽयं yns- 
Haan दोषः d दोष एव भवति | यञ्च लस्बनक्षयंधनक्कतः स भारकरादौनामपि चेत्तदाव वस्तुदोषे Uf 
taran किंम्‌ । — Ibid., xi. 26 (com) 

3 Loc. cit., ii, 60 ; iv, 31%. 4 Cf ii, 32-3 ; iii, 6, 

5 Sastri, Descriptive Catalogue, nos. 13495113497 
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“There was a renowned scholar on this earth known by the name 
of Mahe$vara, who attained the position of the most learned 
teacher amongst the savants ; having obtained the bud of 
knowledge from him this treatise of Algebra bas been compos- 
ed by his son, the younger Bhaskara, 

There is a wide divergence of opinion, it should be noted, about 
the proper interpretation of the concluding portion of stanza quoted 
above, more particularly, about the true relation of the adjective laghu, 
meaning "simple" or "young." In the above translation, it has been 

. made to qualify the word immediately following it, that is, the author, 
Bhaskara. But in the opinion of some, it should qualify the word 
immediately preceding, the treatise of algebra. So according to them, 
the concluding portion of the verse means “this simplified treatise of 
algebra has been composed by his son, Bhaskara The commentator 
Krsna (८ 1575) accepts this latter interpretation as correct in preference 
to the former given by others,’ If the former interpretation be true, 
which seems no less likely, then it becomes clear that the author of 
the Bizaganita was aware that he was the younger Bhaskara, and that 
there had been another mathematician of the name of Bhaskara before 
him, Sudhakara Dvivedi discovered in a manuscript of the Sidahanta- 
éromané in the collection of the Sanskrit College, Benares, a statement : 
ofthe younger Bhaskara giving out that Prabhakara and others were 
disciples of Aryabhata.? The passage in question is not found in the 
printed edition of that work, by Bapu Deva Sastri, If it be really 

 &uthentic, it will then be another instance of the reference by the 
younger Bhaskara to the elder, For, by Prabhakara has been cer- 
tainly meant Bhaskara, The Sanskrit words prabhakara and bhaskara 
are synonymous and it is a well established practice in the Sanskrit 
literature to mention the name of a writer or thing by a synonymous 
word 





I Krsna writes: “asta तत्पुत्रेण watua a ay नातिविश्वत॑ बीजख ated 
पा चक्रे छतवान्‌ इत्यध;......केचिदव लघभास्तरेणेत्येकपद॑ व्याचस्य ¦ .कर्मधारयसमांसाक्मकं तदसत्‌ afafa 
पढ्ष्छदः इति सत्यं wi सुगमं? Krsna has thus no very valid grounds in 
favour of his interpretation in preference to that of others, It might : 
have been through the fault of copyists that the two words laghu and 
Bhaskara have been written separately.—Sudhàkara Dvivedi, Gana£a- 

: Favangipt, Benares, 1892, p, 9 

2 The matter in question is stated to be from the Siddhinta- 

biromant, Grakaganita, ii, 43 (Vasani) 
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It wil be proper in this connexion to examine if there was’ 
any likelihood of the author of the Siddhinta-siromani knowing 
the author of the Mahka-Bhaskariya, There is no direct evidence 
on the point.in question in any of the works of the former, But 
there are a good deal of reliable evidences of the indirect kind to 
prove it conclusively, The author of the S¿ddhanta-ñiromani was 
well acquainted with Prthudakasvamin’s commentary on the 
Brühma-sphuta-siddhanta of Brahmagupta, as is shown by the ample 
reference to this commentary in the Vasanübhisya of the Siddhanta- 
&iromani, In some instances Bháskara (the younger) is found to 
have defended Brahmagupta, ` whose follower he declared: himself 
to be, against the adverse criticism of Prthudakasvamin, Now, it has 
been shown before, that in that commentary Prthudakasvàmin has 
referred to the elder Bhaskara several times, Hence it follows 
conclusively that the author of the Siddhinta-siromani was fully aware 
of the existence of an anterior mathematician and astronomer bearing 
the same name as his own. So it appears only natural that he 
` distinguishes himself as agu or “younger” Bhaskara, 
` Commentaries on the works of the elder Bhaskara are known to 
have been written by several ancient writers, But all of them are 
not available now, I have procured copies of two commentaries 
on the -Wahi-Bhaskariya which have been collected in the Govern 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, One of them, called 
Karma-dipiki, is by Parame$vara (1430). The name of the author 
of the other, called Prayogaracani, does not appear anywhere, But 
it is. probably by Süryadeva Yajvan. J understand that an incomplete 
copy having only six chapters out of eight of the Laghu-Bhaskariya, 
. containing a commentary, has beeri collected by Pandit V. Venkata- 
rama Sharma of Madras University.* I f 

Süryadeva Yajvan wrote a commentary on the Maha-Bhaskariya 
under the name of Govindasvamin, Hence his commentary is 
called Govindasvimya.? Now Govindasvamin is probably the name 


I This information is taken from a letter, dated Madras, rst 
April, 1929, from Pandit V. Venkatarama Sharma to the Registrar, 
University of Calcutta, 

2 Vide Suryadeva Yajvan's commentary on the Laghu-mainasa of 
Mufigála (S. Kuppusvami. Sastri, A Trienntal Catalogue of Manuscripts 
collected during the triennium 1916-17 to 1918-19 for the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts. Library, Madras, vol, TIT, part I~ Sanskrit C; 
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taken up by Süryadeva in his later age on renouncing the world and 
taking up the life of an ascetic, I suppose the Prayoga-racand, noted 
before, to be a work of Süryadeva or Govindasvimin, My reasons for 
that supposition are briefly these: (1) In the Prapogaracani are found 
` certain specific numeral expressions in alphabetic notations which are 
also found to have been employed in Süryadeva's commentary on the 
Aryabhatiya. (2) In his Karma-dipiki, ParameSvara has twice referred 
to the commentary of Govindasvamin, once for the detailed treatment 
of certain varieties of indeterminate analysis of the first degree 
(Kutizkara) and on another occasion for three different possible 
-interpretations of a rule of the Maha-Bhiskariya relating to the 
treatment of the gnomon, And all the matters referred to by 
ParameSvara are found to be contained in the Prayogaracand. 
Parame$vara (1430) wrote two commentaries on.the /aki-BAüs- 
kariya, The earlier one, ‘called Siddhinta-dipihi, is a comprehensive 
elucidation of the commentary. of Govindasvàmin. 1t has been twice 
referred to in his commentary (known as Bhatadifika) on the Arya- 
bhatiya.1 Subsequently he wrote an original commentary, called 
Karmadipiki, explaining in brief all the rules and results from a more 
practical point of view, All these have. been clearly indicated in 
the beginning of the Karma-dpiks,2 Other known commentators. 
of the elder Bhàskara were Maksibhatta (1377) and Srikantha 
disciple of Rudra, The former wrote a commentary on his bigger 








Madras, 1922; R. No. 2741, p. 3916) In the beginning of this 
commentary, Süryadeva writes, v9 भया छता गर्या wem, माखराचार्ग्रमहातन्त- 
विवरणं गोविन्दखाम्यं प्रथमं व्याख्यातस्‌? In this connexion he has also given an 
numeration of different classes of astronomical works which contain 
a mention of the two works of Bhiskara, viz Maka BAüsbaripa and 
Lughu-Bhaskariya, 
I सा युत्तिमहाभाखरीयव्यास्यायां सिद्दालदीमिकायां fata प्रदर्शिता —Aryadhatiya, 
ii, 10 (Bhata-dipibi) ; गिरयश्च ` वर्कग्कारधेलाकद्कारादिशेदाइह॒धा ` भवति | qus 
भंष्ाभासरीयभाषस्त व्याख्यायां सिद्धान्तदीपिकार्यां futu mia t -Ibid,, ii, 32-3. l 
2 व्याख्याने भाखरौयस्य भाथस प्राक्‌ प्रदर्शिता | 
गुरुकस्मोंपपत्तिस्तु सगीलविस्त राखया ॥ 
fiat eg TET मन्दचेतसाम्‌ | 
traerme तख HET क्रियते कष्षोदीपिका | 
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work alone, which he called. Brhad Bhüskariya, and the latter on 
the both I 

Having thus proved conclusively the age and authenticity 
of the works of the elder Bhaskara, we shall now pr oceed to describe 
their inner contents. Here we shall have to be of course very brief 
as the books treat mostly of matters on astronomy and hence of 
little interest and use to a historian of Hindu mathematics, It should, - 
however, be noted that they form a sort of supplement to the Arya- 
bhatiya, omitting those matters which, have been fully treated in 
it and devoting again more space to those which have been either 
omitted or noticed too briefly in it. For instance, there is no table 
of sines, nor any method of its construction in the Miha-Bhiskariya 
and Laghu-Bhaskariya, though the inclusion of them forms a common 
feature of the early’ Hindu astronomical treatises, except those which 
.are mere practical manuals or Karana. On the contrary, they 
contain fuller treatment of the problem of the solar or lunar eclipse, 
particularly the valanas or the angles which determine at -what 
` points of the sun or the moon an eclipse will begin and end, Srngo- 
snati or the horns of the moon, which determine its illuminated 
portion and also the method for drawing a diagram of it. No 
notice of this latter subject is found in the Aryabhatiya, In certain 
cases the elder Bhüskara has also taken note of other prevalent 
doctrines 

ie Mahi-Bhiskariya and Laghu-Bhiskariya are of eight chap- 
ters each. But the former contains 1048 lines of verses in different 
metres whereas the latter only 434 lines, Hence they are very truly 
distinguished as the “larger” and "smaller" works of Bhaskara 

The most noteworthy and interesting subject, treated only in 
the Mahi-Bhiskariva,® is indeterminate analysis of the first degree, 
alled Kuttübüra, and its application to the solution of problems of 
astronomy, The general evolution of the simple indeterminate equa- 
tion of the first degree is, as is well-known, found earlier in the 
Aryabhatiya But the rules given there are somewhat cryptic, 
Moreover they are not found to have been applied to astronomy. 
There are also other distinguishing features, Aryabhatas rules con- 


I aksibhatta, Joc; ctt., 1. 29 

2 S. Kuppuswami Sastri, 4 Trienneial Catalogue ttc, 1919-20 
to 1921-22, vol, IV, part I, p. 5519 

3 i, iff, i 4- ii, 323. 7 
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template the solution of the following problem: To find a number 
(N) which, when divided by two given numbers (a, b), will leave two - 
` given remainders (Ris Ro), 
Now N=ar+R,=by+ R, 
If c denote the difference between R, and Ra, we shall have 

(ü ax+c=by, if R,>R, ; 

(i) by+e=az,if R,7R,; 
the equations being so written as to keep ८ positive in every case, 
So that the real solution of the problem will be £o make either 

— e 

a positive integer, Thus it: will be clear why Aryabhata directs that 
the divisor (a or 6) corresponding to the greater remainder sliould be 
. divided by the divisor corresponding to the smaller. This respective 
condition appears partly in the rule ‘of Brahmagupta. We do not . 
find any such restriction in the rules of elder Bhàskara, Further, 
arte 








the problem contemplated in them is to make a positive in- 


teger, The elder Bhaskara. recognises altogether three different 
types of simple indeterminate equations of the first degree. The first 
is the common one called, vellika-kuttakara or vall kuttakira and 
the other has been called by him as vara-kuttakira and, vela-kutta- 
&üra. We do not meet with these terms in any other work, A fuller 
treatment of the indeterminate analysis of the first degrees accord- 
ing to the elder Bhaskara is reserved for a future communication. 

Another matter of much historical importance that we find in. 
the Mahi-Bhiskariya is the application of the art of indererminate 
analysis to the solution of the problems of astronomy,! The credit 
for the first conception of it has hitherto been attributed to Brahma- 
“gupta, It should from now be given to the elder Bhaskara, though 
Brahmagupta improved and extended it in many ways. 


BrBHUTIBHUSAN DATTA 


(d ` Mahü-Bhüskariya, viii, 13ff. 
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. Cultivation in Ancient India 
Introduction 


The earliest mention of agriculture is found in the Rgvedic hymns, 
By the time the hymns were composed, the ancient Aryans 
settled down in ‘Sapta-Sindhu’® (and realised, the importance of agri- 
culture as a national industry), and the ancient Punjab, 
and the Rsis invented agricultural implements and in- 
augurated sacrifices in honour of Indra for timely rains 
for carrying on successful agricultural operations. Cattle, besides 
being sources of nutritious food such as milk, curd, clarified 
butter, etc, and sometimes meat also, were yoked to the plough for 
cultivation and their dung was employed as manure. Professors 
“Macdonell and Keith say that $aZrz in the Rgveda denotes dung and 
“it is clear that the value of manure was early appreciated”, The 
Vedic Aryans therefore highly valued their cattle. and their solicitude 
for their safe-keeping is clearly indicated by the following passage :? 

"Construct the cow-stall, for that is the drinking place of your 
leaders (the gods); fabricate armour, manifold and simple; make 
cities of iron and impregnable; let not the ladle leak, make it 


The Rgveda on 
Agcicultare, à 


strong", 
Yava and dhinya (barley and paddy) were the staple crops 
from the very beginning. Yava being a spring crop might not have 
required much rain, but for dkünja a regular rain-fall was needed 
for which Indra was invoked. Besides this natural supply of water, 
` the Vedic Aryans used to have recourse to irrigation by artificial 
wells and broad channels along which water was directed to different 
parts of the keira, f : 

The following Rgvedic passages* about agriculture are significant : 

^Harness the ploughs, fit the yokes ; now that the womb is ready, 
sow the seeds therein and, through our praise, may there be abundant 
food ; may (the grain) fall ripen towards the sickle", 

"Set up the cattle troughs, bind the straps to it; let us pour 


I The Ancient Punjab, . 2 Vedic Index, Il, 348, . 
"3 Rgveda, X, ror, 8 (Wilson), 2E 
4 Rv. X, 101, 3, 5. " 
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out the water of the well, which is full of water, fit to be poured and 
not easily exhausted", 

In the Atharvaveda, we find that the. value of natural manure 
of animals in the field was perfectly understood,’ The Atharvadeda VI ) 
50 mentions the animal enemies of corn such as 
the locusts, the rat, the bars, etc, and invokes the 
divine power for their destruction. 

By the time the Kautillya Arthasastra was composed, agriculture 
became an important department of the government under the charge 
of a special officer well-versed on the subject, and attained a stage of 

perfection astonishing for that age. The Arthaáastra, 
Ue Jot though essentially a treatise on royal polity and art 
of government, deals with agriculture under an impor- 
tant sub-head of Kysi-tantra. The Brhat-samhita, the Gárgya- 
samhità and the Agnipürapa also incidentally deal with plant physio- 
logy, selection of soil Manuring, ‘cultivating under favourable meteoro- 
logical conditions, collection and treatment of seeds, sowing, planting, 
cutting, grafting, nursing and reaping. Much of the art -of cultivation 
. as it existed in ancient days can also be gleaned from a hand-book 
written by Paraéara bearing the title of Krst-samgraha, This small 
treatise supplemented with Khana’s maxims throws a flood of light 
on the prefection attained in the art of agriculture in ancient India, 

In the following pages, I have only tried to atrange systemati- 

cally the materials that I have so far been able 

GR On ^ tolay my hands on and build up a connected "account 
the Article, - of the method of cultivation as it existed in India 
^. inearly days, .The account is given under the follow- 


The Atharva- 
veda, 


ing heads : 
I Soiland its classification. 
Meteorological observations leading.to forecasting of rain-fall, 


2 
: 3 Keeping of cattle needed for cultivation, 
4 Preparation and application of manure, 
5 Collection and treatment of seeds 
6 The construction of agricultural implements. 
7 Ploughing 
8 Sowing and planting, and treatment of plants etc, 
9 Reaping and storing 
10 General instruction to cultivators, 


r Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, 1, 139. 
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The body of ancient Indian literature is vast, being a store-house 
of human experiences gathered in the course of ages, I cannot cer- 
tainly claim to have ransacked it all, nor is it possible t» do full justice 
to a subject so wide and so important in' an article like this, 
but I do hope that it would help to draw- the attention of new investi- 
gators to this line of research, j 


1. Sod and its Classification 


According to fertility, soil is mainly divided into two classes: 
Urvarà (fertile) and Anurvara or Ugarā (sterile) — Ürvarü mrttika is 
again sub-divided into different kinds according 
to their peculiar fitness for the cultivation of different 
kinds of crops, for instance, Yavya, tila, -vraiheya-Saleya, 
_maudgina, ie, the soil fit for barley, for sesamum, vr (rice), 
mungo etc. Anūrvarāī myttika is also sub-divided into gara (sait 
ground) and maru (desert). The soil watered by river and that 


Classification, 


watered by rain are respectively called nadi-matrke and deva-matrkàa. 
The exact chemical composition of difierent kinds of soil might 
not have been known to the ancient authors but from the 
following typical maxims! of Khana, it becomes clear 
that they made extensive experimental observations about them “and 


Selection. 


obtained a masterly knowledge regarding their characteristic suitabi- 
lity for the cultivation of different kinds of crops 

“Sandy soil is suitable for the cultivation of Aus paddy and clayey 
soil for that of jute, 

“Your expectation will be fulfilled if you cultivate azo (Tricho- 
santhes dioica) in sandy alluvial soil.” 

“Potatoe thrives well, if cultivated by the side of a bamboo- 
grove 

"If arum is sown on the bank of a river, it grows three cubits 
long." 

In the Arthaéástra, we find an enumeration of the suitability of 
different lands for the cultivation of different, crops. 

"Lands. that are beaten by foam, i.e, banks ‘of rivers etc, are 
suitable for growing "Valliphala (pumpkin, gourd and the like); 
lands that are frequently overflown with water (parivahanta) for 
long pepper, grapes (mrdvika) and sugarcane; the vicinity of wells 





i Vide Gupta Press Patifikai 
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for vegetables and roots ;“low grounds. (haraniparyanta— moist bed of 
lakes, com.) for green crops ; and marginal furrows between any 
two rows of crops are suitable for the plantation of fragrant plants, 
medicinal herbs, khuskhus roots. (üSira), hira (?), beraka (?) and pinda- 
laka (lac) and the like,” : 
"That water is essential for germination, that the soil must be^ 
sufficiently moist and the moisture maintained until 
SEIN the plant is established is fully recognised in the follow- 
ing verse from the Krsi-samgrahah? 


‘afeqar कृषि; सर्व्वा ates जीपनस्‌। 
wert wad न हटिज्ञान॑ समाचरेत्‌ I” १० 
"Rain is essential for cultivation afd the latter is essential for. 
life, so one should first acquire carefully the knowledge about rain-fall/ 


II Meteorological Observations leading to Forecasting 
of Rainfall l 


Parāśara in his Krsi-samgrahah deals elaborately with meteoro- 
logical observations leading to predictions about rain-fall or scarcity 
of water’ and consequent abundance or dearth of crops. The 
following quotations will bear proof, 

“If the Sun be the ruler of the year ( वर्षाधिप ) the rain-fall is mode- 

rate, If the year comes under the influence of the 
Influence of the Mars, the rain-fall is scanty, and it is abundant if the 
planets etc. ; ^ 

year comes under the influence of the Moon, the Mercury, 
the Jupiter and the Venus, If the Saturn rules over the year, there 
will be drought and the earth will be full of dust? . ` ^— 13, 14. 

“The earth is‘ partially drenched under the influence of Avarta 
and wholly drenched under the influence of Samvarta, Under Puskara, . 
. the rain-fall is‘scanty and under Drona, it rains in abundance. 24-26. ` 

“If the Moon enters Gemini, Aris, Taurus or Pisces or the Sun ` 
enters Cancer, there will be 100 aQ#abst of rain; there will be so 





Arthasistra, English translation by Dr, Shamasastry, p. 198 

2 Krsi-samgrehah (Bangabashi Edition), All the verses from Arg 
samgrakal are translated for the first time by the author, 

3 Avarta, Sanwarta, Pugkara and Drona are the four types into 
which clouds are divided l 

4 Adkak ise unit of measure in Astronomy, It'is equal to 100 
yojanas square and 30 pojanas high (r yojana =about 7 miles), 
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adhakas of rain when the Sun enters Leo or Sargittarius, 80 adkaks 
when it enters Virgo or, Capricorn, and 96 adhaks when it enters 


- Cancer, Aquarius, Scorpion and Libra." 28, 29 
"Of this 507 will fall on oceans, 30% on mountains and 20% on 
land." ed 20 


“Rain-fall is sure during the transit of the Mars and the Saturn 
from one zodiac to another and the Earth is fed with heavy showers 
just before the transit of the Jupiter,” - 69. 

` “If the Jupiter enters the asterism known as Citra, clouds 
„burst out in the same way as water bursts out from a broken pitcher, 
but if the Jupiter enters Sait, it does not rain at all in spite of thick- 
est clouds." 70,71, 
“Heavy showers will fall on the earth if the sky is cloudy and 

. lightening flashes in the western sky during the bright 

Montay ee — half of the. moon ( सिते v3) in the month of Pau." 
35+ 

“If any day in the month of Par becomes rainy or foggy, seven 
months hence, it must rain cats and -dogs in the correspcnding 
day.” I 36 

"The year in which clouds are seen or rain falls on the seventh 
day of the íull-moon in the month of Magi, is a blessed one and 
yields plenty of crops. I 3? 

“If on the seventh day of the new-moon in the month of Magh, 
it rains under the influence of- Svat! or strong winds blow or rain- 
Jaden clouds roar in the Hayr-tHne or the sky becomes covered with 
lightening flashes and thé moon and the stars become enveloped, 
then there will be an ‘excellent rain-fall. up to the month of 
Kartzk.." f 38. 

“If the seventh day of the full-moon in the month of Maghk or 
Fülgun or the 3rd day of the fullmoon in the month of Cara or 
the first day of Vaisikh bea day of thunder-storm and rain, then 
in that year, there will be no scarcity of rain and the earth will 
yield -crops in abundance,” 39, 40. 

“If it rains any day in the month of Agrahayan or Magh ot 
Fülgus, then, in the seventh month from that day, the earth will 
receive a heavy shower : 4I. 

"If the first day of the full-moon in the month of Caizza.falls on 
a Sunday, then there will be a moderate rain-fall ; and if it falls on 
Monday, the earth will be flooded. But if it is a Tuesday, it will be 
a year of drought and dearth, If it is Wednesday, Thursday of 
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Friday, the earth will be full of corns and if Saturday, even the 
sea gets dried up and the earth becomes dry and dusty.” 42,43. 
"There will be a moderate rain-fall during the year, if it rains 
under the auspices of Cri in the first half of the month. of Caztra, 
and a heavy rain-fail if it rains in the middle or the latter part of | 
the month” : -: 44. 
“If under the auspices of the asterisms Svat, Citra and Visakha, 
the sky be cloudless in the month of /yadsthz ov it rains in the month 
of Sravan, then there will be a pretty good rain-fall that year. 55. 
“Rain-fall will be good throughout the year, if it. rains on 
the oth day of the fullmoon of Asagh, - If otherwise, there is no 
prospect of rain that year." f ` 57 
"In the year in which it does not rain under the auspices of 
. Rohi in the month of Srávan, people will be in distress and cultivar 
tion a failure 60, 61, 
In the following verses Paragara gives another method of predicte 
ing the rain-fall for the year. l Dos 


प्रवाहयुक्तनदान्तु «xe न्यस्य जले निशि। 

वैशाखशक्षप्रतिपत्तियौ sfe निरुपयेत॥ ४५४ 

wt सिद्धरिति मत न मन्तयित्वा शतदयस्‌। 

aghar तु d weweqer जले क्षिपेत॥ ४६ 

maraq सहसा तदइन्तु निरुपयेत्‌ । 

सम॑ चैवाधिकं = भविष्रजुलकांचया ॥ ४७ 

_गतबत्सरदारि वन्या चेव समे uq! 

हीने दनं weet भवेद्वन्यः च तादृशी ॥ ४८ 

wet च fagn afaa च जायते। 

34 पराशरेणोत्ता' .भविषप्रइष्टिसचणस्‌ | ४९२ 

He directs to take a rod and write a mantra on it. two hundred 

times on the first night of the full-moon in the month of Vaisikha 
and then erect it on the bed ofa flowing river and mark where 
the water level stands, If the water level is found not to have 
changed the following morning, then the rain-fall will be the same as 
in the previous year, The. rain-fall will be more or less than that of 


the previous year according as the water-level goes above the mark or 
below it. - : 45-49 


1 Vide Kygtsemgrahah, 
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That the ancient people could forecast weather conditions from the 
direction of the wind may be guessed from the following verses 


ze दण्डे पताकम्तु वातस्यानुक्रमेण” च। 
fat मासिको fes द्या वातं. दिवानिगम्‌ ३४१ 
Paraéara’ says, “The rain-fail will be good if in the month of Paus. 
wind blows from the north or from the west, and 
bee hen tree the rain-fall will be scanty if the wind blows from the 
: east or the south, It does not rain at all, in the case 
of. the wind not blowing unindirectionally and strongly.” ` 32. 
"It rains weli if on the full-moon day of AszdZ, wind blows to- 
wards the east. It means.damage to crops if it blows towards the 
south-east, scanty rain-fall.if it blows towards the south and destruc- 
tion of crops if it blows towards the south-west, A westerly wind 
means rain-fall and a north-westerly, storms. If the wind is norther- 
ly or north-easterly, it forebodes abundant harvest." 56, 
As for the prediction of immediate rain-fall, Parasara* gives the 
following :. 
ee d “There will be an immediate rain-fall, if^ water- 
fall or scarcity. spouts are seen at or near water or if ants suddenly 
line upwards after collecting their food or if frogs 
croak suddenly.”. . 63, 64. 
“If cats, weasels, snakes and other creatures that live in holes 
` and pits and Sarabhas (a kind of deer) run excited or if.boys build clay 
bridge-ways in the middle of à path or if peacocks go on dancing, 
then rain must be falling immediately," I ç 65, 66, 
*Ciouds will be presently pouring down; if sudden pain arises in 
the body of a sprained or rheumatic man.or if snakes climb to the 
top: of trees or if water-birds dry their wings in the sun or if buzzing ` 
sounds are heard in the sky.” . ` 67, 68 
Signs of drought are given in the following passages of the Krsi- 
samgraha. 
` “रवे ad इसे qu शक्के चरन्‌ TT | 
सद्यः करोन्यनाहृिं कृत्तिकासु मघासु TOR 
कुजएछगतो भानुः समुद्रमपि शोषयेत्‌ | ; 
सदो finada fe’ faaan: ॥ ७४ 
अङ्गारको यवा सिंहे तदाक्ष7रमयी wt । 
` 8 एव रविणा युक्तः समुद्रमपि शोषयेत्‌ v" 


2,3&4 Vide Krei-samgrakah, ME Loc, «it, p. 139. 
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"There will.be, drought if the Mars goes into Uttarafalgunt 
Uitaragidhi, Uttarabhidrapada, Sravana, Hasta, Mila, Jyesthà, Kritikā, 
or Magha, Even the sea is dried up if the Moon closely follows 
the Mars, and drought is impending if the Venus enters Citra. 
The earth becomes scorched up (for want of rains) if the Mars goes 
into Leo and the ocean becomes dry if it is in conjunction with the 
Moon : 73-75 

In the Arthasástra also we find that “A forecast of such rain- 
fall can be. made by observing the position, motion and pregnancy 
(garbhadhina) of Jupiter (Brhaspati), the rise, setting and motion of 
Venus and the natural and unnatural aspect of the Sun”, 

Some of the aphorisms of Khana as to rain-fall and scarcity of 
rain and their influence on harvest are given below: f 

“Rainy day and cloudy night predict a drought and warm Paws 
and cold Vazsakh predict a heavy downpour in AsadA". 
ME "It rains cats and dogs, ifstars are seen within the 
Maxims. . ' $7) 

.moon’s halo, The bigger the corona of the moon, the 

nearer is the rainfall”, : 

. “Rainbow in the western sky (ie, in the morning) predicts the 
scarcity of rain, while that n the eastern sky (ie, in the afternoon): 
means a heavy shower", 

"If it rains in the month of Agrakiyan, even the king is driven 
to begging ; and if it rains in Pung, even the husks are sold high", f 
“Tf it rains towards the end of Magh, glory be to the king and holy 
is the land, and if in Philgun, cing and Aion (grains) grow in plenty” 
"Drought in /yaigthe and showers in Asidk lead to crops too 
abundant for the earth to bear 
“If it rains in 4968, paddy grows in plenty”, 
"There will be an abundant harvest if it rains in the month of ` 
Caitra? i . 
“Aus paddy doubly grows, if it rains in the beginning of 
Vaisakh”. | l : 

“Khana says to the cultivator that if fleecy clouds be followed 
by wind in the full-moon day of the month of Kartik, winter.crops 
grow plentifully ; but if thére be cloud and rain in the night, it is 
fruitless to go to the field (i.e,, to expect any harvest) 

“The year in which it rains in the 90 day of the full-moon in 
the month of 49666, the heron will walk over the very, bed of the 


1 Lot, city p. 139. 
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sea, !f it drizzles on that day, it will be followed by-heavy showers 
throughout the year to the extent of making fish inhabit the top 
of mountains (ie, the earth will be flooded) If it rains now and 
then, there will be a rich harvest and ifthe sun sets under a clear 
cloudless horizon, the crops will not grow at all", 


Hl Keeping of Cattle needed for Cultivation 


From the earliest times, cattle were highly valued and cared for 
Directions for their safe keeping, etc; are given in the following 
passages! : 

“A cowshed fifty-five cubits square is conducive to the health of 


; cattle ; but it is injurious for them if it is erectetl in the 
Erection of I 


Cow-stall . direction of Leo,” 86, 
UA “If one through ignorance or carelessness erects a cow- 


stall when the sun is in Leo, ie, in the month of 
Bhidra or keeps rice-washings, hot starch, fish-washings, cotton 
or husks in the shed, then all his cattle shall perish”, . 87,88. 

“The same thing happens if goats are tied or broom-stick, 
husker, or spoiled food kept, in the cattle shed.” 

“If the cattle-shed be strong, clean and free from dung, the 
animals have a healthy growth in spite of poor food; but if they 
have to come out of the shed besmeared with their excreta, even 
highly nutritious food cannot help their growth", 84, 85, 

"Fortune abides in the cow-shed that is free from filth, dust and 
human excreta ; misery visits the shed and the inmates weep if it is 
not lighted every evening". 93,94. 

"The animals are to be so employed in cultivation, that it may 


not hurt them, or the corns will be unsuitable for any 
Employment 


of Cattle. holy purpose, and even if they grow in plenty, they 
cannot bring prosperity to the cultivator." 81,82. 

“Urine of the domestic cattle should never be used for cleansing 
filth, for that is (indirectly) harmful to them,”, :90, 


“One who is solicitous about their well-being should never even 
erroneously give their dung to others on Saturdays, Sundays and 
Tuesdáys These three days (of the week) are to be avoided—parti- 

` cularly Saturday and Tuesday ; otherwise, the cattle will meet with 
harm. i I 91, 92, 


I Vide Krsi-parasarah, 
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“One who yokes 8 cows to a plough is a pious man and one 
who yokes 6 is a business man, Cruel are those who employ 4, and 
those who employ only 2 are beef-eaters", __ 95. 

Pará$ara directs that an annual ceremony in honour of cattle 
be performed in the following way i 

“On the first day of the full-moon in the month of Kartik, a cow 
is to be worshipped after tying round its neck a green creeper and 
rubbing its body with oil and turmeric paste,” Then a beautiful bull 

; ‘js to be anointed with sandal and Kuhbum (saffron) 
SOR and the cultivators after having dressed themselves 

I with ornaments and goads in their hands shou!d lead 
the bull round the village with the accompaniment of dances and 
music,^* I 91, 99. 

“On the first day of the month of Kartiz, the cattle should be 
rubbed with a mixture of oil, turmeric and Ksmbum powders, their 
bodies being marked with a piece of hot iron and the hair at their 
tails and ears clipped, That is sure to make -them free from diseases 
„and keep them in health and cheer throughout the year"! 100,101,102. 

The above shows how anxious the ancient people were for safe 
and healthy keeping of their cattle and what a sanctity they 
attached to the cow, The custom of marking -cattle is as old as. 
the time of the Rgveda when the ears of cattle were marked to indi- 
cate ownership, and the special sanctity that the cow acquired is. 
early “shown by the name aghnya (not to be killed) applied to it 
in several passages"? of the ancient scripture, 


(To be continued) 
I R. GANGULI 


I Vide Kygtsamgrahah, |: 2 Vedic Index, ü, 146, 
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The Chronology of the "Western Ksatrapas 
and the Andhras 


The chronology of the Western Ksatrapas, and the Andhras in 
all recent-studies has mainly been based on a definitely formulated 
simple equation with one unknown quantity by Prof, Rapson, 
viz, Gautamiputra's year 18-124 A.D. or 124 A.D.+x (Rapson: 
Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc. p. xxvi) lf we further 
simplify the equadon the result turns out to be: Gautamfputra’s 
year of accession 5106 A.D. or 106 A.D.--X. This unknown quantity 
Prof, Rapson assures us must be a very.small one. The way 
in which he arrives at this equational relation is in short as 
follows : | r 

The inscriptions at Nasik and Karle of Nahapana’s son-in-law 
Usavadata and the inscription of his minister Ayama at Junnar 
shows that the date of Nahapága runs from the year 41 to 46 of an 
unknown era. These dates have been taken to refer to the Saka 
era by almost all the scholars, So the last date of Nahapana 
found in an inscription is the year 46 (=124 A.D.) Now from the 


` mention of places in the inscription of Usavadata and Ayama, 


it appears that Nahapana’s sovereignty extended overa vast tract 
of country. “They may be said generally to indicate that Rsabhadatta's 
political influence was restricted to S, Gujrat, the Northern Konkan 
from Broach to Sopara, and the Nasik and Poona districts. But 
Nahapana’s territories must have extended much further north. The 
place-names in the inscription of Queen Bala Sri seem undoubtedly 


^to indicate the provinces which her son Gautamiputra had wrested 
'from the Ksaharatas, and these include Suršstra (Kathiawar), Kukura 


(probably some portion of Rajputana) Akara (East Malwa), and 
Avanti (West Malwa) Even after these provinces had been conquered 


.by the Andhras, the districts still further north may have remained, 


since Puskara in Ajmer, the place of pilgrimage to which. Bsabba- 
datta resorted for *consecration' (abhigeka) after his victory over 


the Malayas, may be supposed to have lain withinsthe-dominions 


of his lord (bhattaraka)". $5 “ys suo odi ei 
The fact that at the great hoard at Joghaltbembi thousands; of 


' ‘coins of Nahapága had been.found restruck; by; Gautamrpura, with 


Hu 
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the arrogant phrase in the eulogistic record of Queen Bala-Sri 
that Gautamiputra had completely exterminated the Khakharata (i. e 
Kgaharata) race have led scholars to conclude that Nahapana himself 
had been defeated by Gautamiputra, This conclusion gains further 
weight from the fact that in that great hoard not a single coin had been 
found that did not belong to Nahapana, And as Nahapāņa ruled at 
least up to the year 46 (—124 A.D.), Prof, Rapson has inferred that he 
was probably defeated in that year by Gautamiputra and as Gautaml- 
putra's inscription dated in the year 18 of his reign had been found 
at Nasik which was wrested from the Ksaharatas, he put down the 
equation that the 18th year of Gautamiputra = 46th year of Nahapana 
or 464-x year of Nahapága, And as Nahapina’s dates have been 


generally referred to the Saka era, he came to the equation as given 


above. In arriving at this conclusion he has mainly relied on the 
following premises: | 
j (i) Nahapana’s dates must be referred to the Saka era, 
(ii) Nahapana must have died soon after the year 46 
(iii) In.the restruck coins there has been none of any succes- 
sor of Nahapana 
(iv) Gautamiputra must have gained all his victories by the year 
18 of his reign. . 
(v) The phrase Khakhavatavasa niravasesakara in the Nasik _ins- 
cription is to be taken literally. .- 
Now we shall examine the validity of these premises of Prof 


- Rapson in order to see how far they are true and how far they can 


bear the weight of the inferences made from them 
. (i) We shall examine this premise later on. 

(ii) This premise is based on an argumentum ex silentio and is 
not a proved fact, So the unknown quantity x may after all prove 
to be a big figure e B 

(lii) This premise is based on numismatic study and here we 
should abide by the judgment of Prof, Rapson. Rev. H, R, Scott who 
has made a minute and careful study of the great hoard has, however, 
arrived at a conclusion which does not support Prof. Rapson's 
assumption. (JBBRAS, 1907, pp. 223f£) In the Joghalthembi hoard 
has been found about 9270 coins of Nahapana counter-stamped by 
Gautamiputra and about 4000 coins of Nahapana not sostamped 

In the coins we find legends in Greek, Kharostht and Brahmt. 
It is interesting to note that the Brahmi letters that are found on 
them belong to the beginning of the first century A.D, But some 
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. important deductions have been made by a patient and minute 
- study of the busts of Nahapana found thereon, Pandit Bhagavanlal 
Indraji who had only four specimens of Nahapana’s coins thought 
that the figures on the coins were those of Nahapana himself and 
that they varied according to age. Thus "the face on one coin seem- 
ed to be that of a man about thirty years old, Another specimen. ..... 
has a somewhat older head, perhaps about 45. A third coin 
has a wrinkled face with a wrinkled neck, indicating an age of about 
60; while the last specimen bears a still older type of face with 
wrinkled cheeks and toothless mouth, and represents the king at 
about the age of seventy." So Pandit Bhagavanlal thought, that 
Nahapana lived up to a good old age 
Rev. Scott further elucidated the point by studying innumerable 
coins, He says that about one-third of the coins prove “that the king 
was really represented on the coins in all the various stages of his 
long life" But the remaining two-thirds show “indeed faces varying 
greatly in age, and not in age only, but in every feature," And this 
curious fact baffles Rev, Scott. There is perhaps no mystery, and 
but for Rev, Scott's belief that Nahapága himself was defeated by 
Gautamiputra, he would have correctly interpreted the facts, He 
observes: “But for one significant fact, I would have been inclined 
to suggest that we may have here the coins not ofa single king, 
but of series of kings, sons and grandsons perhaps of Nahapana, who 
retained on their coin the name of their great ancestor as a title of 
honour,...... s... but right in the way of any such theory lies the 
stubborn fact that almost, if not quite, all of the various types of 
Nahapāņa’s coins are found among the coins which were counter- 
stamped by Nahapana’s conqueror Satakarni.” ° 
But where is the evidence that Gautamiputra conquered Naha- 
pana? The arrogant statement that Gautamiputra exterminated the 
Ksaharata race, even if taken literally, can hardly be stretched to mean 
that Gautamiputra destroyed Nahapina. If Nahapina himself was 
defeated, the Queen Mother would certainly have mentioned the 
name of so great a humbled king as Nahapina. Moreover, the fact 
that some of the Ksaharáta territories (about Ajmer) were not annexed 
would prove that the expression is not to be taken literally, In view 
of these facts, the suggestion of Rev, Scott that the effigies could re- 
present the descendants of Nahapana seems justified, Another 
striking factthat cannot be lightly. brushed aside strongly mili- 
tates against Prof, Rapson's view that Nahapana himself was defeated 
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by Gautamiputra, Rev, Scott himself says: “Judging from the 
conditions of.the coins I should say that they must have been a 
very long time in circulation, and that both before and after being 
counter-struck2? This observation of Rev. Scott shows that Naha- 
pana himself might not have been defeated by Gautamiputra. 

Now we shall see if Prof, Rapson’s first premise which is the 
most important one can stand, Until recently, scholars have been 
almost unanimous in referring the inscriptions of Nahapana to the 
Saka era, Mr, R. D, Banerjee, however, has ably argued against 
the popular theory (J. R. A. S., 1917, pp. 27289) We shall here 
examine in extenso the arguments in favour of the commonly accept- 
ed theory and see how far they would stand the test of a detailed and 
minute criticism, The history of this period has mainly been based 
upon the inscriptions of Queen Bala-át at Nasik and the Girnar 
inscription of Rudradaman, as also the inscriptions of Usavadata 
and Ayama, In the Nasik inscription of Gautami-Bala-$r1 dated in 
the igth year of the reign of Pulumayi, the territories of Gautami- 
putra have been described with pomp, They were as follows: Asika, 
Asaka, Malaka, Suratha, Kukura, Aparanta, Anüpa, Vidabha, Akara, 
Avanti, He is again described as the lord of the following moun- 
tains : Acavata, Parivata, Sahya, Kanhagiri, Maca, Siritana, Malaya, 
Mahida, Setagiri, and Cakora. So it would appear that Gautamiputra’s 
territories included “the present province of Gujrat, portions of Malwa, 
Central India and Berar, the Northern Konkan, and the portion of 
Bombay Presidency lying immediately north of Nasik.” Many 
of these territories formed part of Ksharatas dominions. Moreover 
GautamIputra is called in the record as one “who crushed the pride 
and conceit of the ksatriyas ; who destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas 
and Pahlavas ; who rooted out the Khakharata family; who restored 
the glory of the Satavahana race". 

Again in the Girnar inscription of Rudradáman we find that 
most of these territories fad been conquered by the great Ksatrapas, 
We find there: “whe is the lord of the whole of eastern and western 
Akaravantt, the Antipa country, Anarita, Surastra, Svhabra, Maru, 
Kaccha, Sindhu-Sauvira, Kukura, Aparanta, Nisada and other 
territories gained by his own valour,............who by force destroyed 
the Yaudheyas who were loath to submit,........... having twice in 
fair fight completely defeated Satakarni, the lord of Dakgindpatha, 
on account of nearness of their connection did not destroy him: 
who has himself acquired the names of Mahakgatrapa,” 
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". Now it will be found that the territories common to the above two 
lists (i. e, those conquered by Rudradaman from the Andhras) 
are as follows: Suratha, Kukura, Aparanta, Anipa, Akara and 
‘Avanti. The territories that remained in the power of the Andhras 
after Rudradiman’s conquests were Asika, Asaka, Mülaka and Vida- 
bha and some other portions of the Deccan. So Rudradaman who 
boasted that he conquered every country he possessed through his own 
effort wrested Anartta, Svabhra, Maru, Kaccha, Sindhu-sauvira 
and Nisida from some other rulers, Prof. Rapson would, however, 
give the following history of Aparanta and N. Maharastra. 

Northen Maharastra, the Nasik and Poona, Districts... ..aharas 
of Govardhana and Mamala (cxx, Catalogue. of Coins of the 
Andhras etc.). 

(a) Possessed by the Kgaharatas under Nahapana from Saka 41 
to 46, (Nasik and Karle inscription of Rgabhadatta and Junnar 
inscription of Ayama). 

(b) Again in possession of GautamIputra in the 18th year of his 
reign — 124 A.D, or 124. AD. +x (Nasik and Karle inscriptions of 
Gautamiputra, Nahapàna's coins restruck by Gautamiputra). 

(c) Remained in the hands of the Andhras (Nasik inscription of 
Pulumayi, Karlé inscription of Pulumayi, Nasik inscription of Sri 
Yajiia), š : 

Northern Konkan- Aparanta, 

(a) In possession of the Ksaharatas, š 

(b) Conquered by Gautamiputra. Remained within the Andhra 
dominions in the early part of Pulumayi's reign (cf. Kanheri ins- 
cription of his queen). l l 

(c) Conquered by Rudradaman ; (cf. Girnar inscription), 

(d) Again possessed by the Andhras during the reign of Sri 
Yajña (cf. his coins of the Surastra fabric struck in Aparanta). 

This in short is the history of these two regions according 
to Prof. Rapson. The Professor is at great pains to distinguish 
between N, Maharastra (including Nasik and Karle) and the 
vAparanta, This is absolutely necessary for the chronological 
scheme he has advanced, But the texts that he cites cannot 
prove that Aparanta could not have included a little of Maha- 
_rastra proper (Nasik and Poona districts), On the other hand, the 
significant fact that in the inscription of Bala-sri which recounts 
all the territories held by Gautamiputra no mention has been made. 
of the important aharas of Govardhana and Mamala (which were 
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certainly included in his territories) would show that a part of N 

Maharastra must have been comprehended in one or more of the 

geographical names mentioned in the inscription, Prof, Rapson 

anticipating this difficulty has very ingeniously suggested that “it 

is impossible that this list can have been intended, as has usually been 

assumed, to represent the extent of the Andhra dominions, The ` 
Nasik and Poona districts, which seem not to be mentioned in the 

inscription of Queen Bala-Srl, were in like manner, conquered or re- 
conquered from Nahapina by Gautamiputra.” Thus it appears 

that Prof, Rapson would explain away the curious omission of 
the important districts which included Nasik and  Karle (which 

were certainly most important in the eyes of both Gautami- 
putra aud his son as most of their inscriptions are found there) by 
assuring us that the place-names in Bala-Sti's record did not include 

all their dominions, This assertion of Prof, Rapson may well 
be questioned, Is it not too much to assume that important 

districts close at hand (in fact the places where the eulogistic 

record of past glory and other important inscriptions are found) should 

be completely ignored? The fact is that the districts about Nasik 

and Karle must have been included in Aparánta, This fact is suppor- 
ted by the mention ina Kanheri inscription (which was certainly in 

Aparanta) of the donor as being a Nasikaka (inhabitant of Nasik). 

Then, again, the Nasik region has been placed in the Aparánta in the 
Markendaya Purana, It is rather curious that this fact has been over- 

looked by Prof, Rapsoa while he has discussed all the references to 

be found under Anaránta.in the Vacaspatya, In view of these facts, 

each of which is more cogent than the assertion of Prof, Rapson tbat 
. N. Maharastra had been inadvertently omitted in the list given 

in Bala-Sri’s inscription, we cannot hold that the Nasik region was. 
not included in the Aparanta, Again, the term Aparinta signified 

places other than those in the Konkan. Thus in the Sahyadrikhanda 

we find an extended meaning of the term Aparanta, 

Dr. Shama Shastry, however, has tried to show that by ASmaka is 
meant Maharastra. His contention is conjectural, A statement by 
a commentator made incidentally cannot outweigh the evidence of 
the Markendeya Purana and the Brhat Samhita. As a matter of fact 
Prof. Rapson himself acknowledges that “the identification of this 
place must for the present remain uncertain.” 


I Lüder's jist of Brahm Inscriptions etc, No, 985, 
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In view of these facts, we must admit that the Nasik and Karle 
region at least was included in the geographical term Aparanta, Once 
we acknowledge this (a fact which has been assumed without proof by 
Messrs, R. D. Banerjee, Nilkantha Sastri and Bakhle) important 
consequences follow, We shall give here an account of the 
Nasik and Karle region as found in the inscriptions, The Ksaharátas 
possessed it from the year 41 to the year 46 of the Saka era (a view 
entertained by most scholars) Then. Gautamiputra held it for six 
years, then Pulumiyi held it at least till the year 22. According to 
Purüpic: accounts Sri Yajña came to the throne 14 years after 
Pulumayi. In his 7th year Srl Yajüa held Nasik, Prof. Rapson too 
acknowledges that the Nasik region continued under Andhra sway 
till the time of Sri Yajfia, So if we add up these figures remembering 
that Gautamiputra came in possession of Nasik about the year 46 of 
the Saka era according to the commonly accepted theory, we find 
that it was in possession of the Andhras till about. the year 96 Saka. 
But in the Girnar inscription which according to Prof. Rapson was 
inscribed in the year 72 (a view not strictly correct as has been shown 
by von Bühler and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar), Rudradáman was in 
possession of that region, So here is a territorial conflict which cannot 
be explained away on any hypothesis, But the difficulty has really 
been caused by assuming that the dates of Usavadata really refer to 
the Saka era. We shall take up later the question of the date of 
Nahapana, The equation determining the chronology of this period, 
however, proves illusory on closer examination, Two solid facts 
remain, viz, Gautamiputra came after Nahapana but before Rudra- 
dàman. 

The Girnar inscription mentions that the lake was destroyed in 
the year 72 and not that the record was put up in that year. From 
close internal examination of the record it appears, however, that the 
inscription was inscribed some time after that date, say about the 
year 75. ‘This date has been taken by allscholars to refer to the 
Saka era. It is thus clear that Rudradaman had finished his conquests 
about 75 Saka, i. e,, 153 A. D., and this could have taken place after 
the 16th year of Srt Vajtia (a date in which the latter was in possession 
of Kanheri and presumably of this region too). So we arrive at a new 
equation, 7672 year of S Yajüa-4-y-153 A. D. or the Ist year of 
Sri Yajfia=137 A. D. +y, where y is a small quantity not greater than 
10. On simplification we find that Gautamiputra’s accession is to be 
placed at about 77 A.D. and not about 106 A.D; as has been held by 
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Prof, Rapson, Now let us see if either fact tallies with this chrono- 
logical order. I ; 

Ptolemy throws some light on the history of this controversial 
period. We learn that Castana and Pulumayi were contemporaries and 
that they were ruling at Ujjain and Paithana respectively. We also get 
come account of.the extent of their territories, It is not open to doubt 
that the Western Ksatrapa territory is mentioned under the term Larike 
which included Barygaza, Ujjain and Nasik. The extent of Pulumayi's 
dominions cannot unfortunately be determined with precision. Still 
we have a tolerable account of it. He was certainly ruling at Paithana, 
We have shown before that the Nasik region was included in the 
Andhra kingdom from the 18th year of Gautamiputra and so too 
the Ujjain region. So Castana could not have been the master of 

Ujjain and Nasik some time before the 16th year of Gautamiputra, 
ie, about 93 A.D. We cannot properly define the period but may 
tentatively hold the period to be c, 90 A.D. (when Gautamiputra was 
on the throne for about 12 years). But one can demur here and ask 
what evidence there is except the above notice from Ptolemy that 
Castana’s territories included some part of the Andhra dominions. 
Here our deduction is strongly supported by numismatical study. 
We shall quote from the admirable resumé of Prof. Rapson : “Chastana 
struck coins in silver both as Ksatrapa and Mahaksatrapa ........ var, b, ` 
differs by the addition to the rev. type of caitya, which is placed 
between ‘the crescent and the star. The caitya is a common 
type of the Andhras,.....,.. Whatever its origin and significance may 
have been, its use by Castana is probably due to association with 
the Andhras, and it may well signify some extension of his power 
at their expense, some reconquest of territories previously taken by 
them from his predecessor Nahapana.” So-this indisputable numis 
matic detail expressed so clearly by Prof, Rapson would show 
that Castana had acquired some territories from the Andhras. Then 
‘came the great compaign of Gautamiputra, who annexed nearly the 
‘whole of the territories of Castana and those of the Keaharatas, Is 
there any proof of the fact except the account to be found in the 
inscription of Queen Bala-Sr1? Again numismatics comes to our 
.aid. Both in his coins and the inscription of his successors Jaya- 
' dàman who succeeded Cagtana was styled as Ksatrapa only. This 
fact alone is sufficient to show that he had suffered great reverses 
and so could not presume to style himself mahaksatrapa, This infer- 
ence is further supported by the fact that Rudradàman claims to. have 
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“won for himself the name of mahaksatrapa,” “This seems to indi- 
cate that between the reigns of Castana and Rudradanan there was 
an interval during which there was no mahaksatrapa, and this may 
have been the result of some defeat" (Catalogue of coins of the 
Andhras etc, p. cxvi} The date of Jayadaman is not known for 
certain, but he must have come some time before 130 A.D. as his 
son was on the throne on this date (cf. Andhau Inscriptions), 

The quaintly worded Andhau inscriptions have proved a bone of 
contention among scholars. The wording is as follows: “rajño 
Castanasa Ghosámotikaputrasa rajiio Rudradimasa Jayadamaputrasa 
vargo dvipacdsa 50,2,'' Prof. D. R, Bhandarkar originally thought 
that the date; refers to the reign of Rudradadman alone and 
supplied the ‘word ‘pautrasa’ before the second rajfio, But he 
has since given up his theory and resting upon a suggestion of Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar has concluded.that the inscriptions mean that both 
Castana and Rudradaman were ruling together (Ind, Ant, 1918), 
It is very difficult to disprove a suggestion when the data are meagre. 
But still as against Prof, Bhandarkar's theory of conjoint rule, it is 
to be said that nowhere in any inscription joint rule of two 
kings have been implied by expressions so vague. Again such an 
interpretation completely ignores the fact that Jayadiman ruled as an 
independent ksatrapa and also assumes that he died before Castana, 
Both of these assumptions are gratuitous and have never been prov- 
ed. Again the very identity of the titles given to Casbana and 
Rudradaman would.negativate the theory of joint rule, At least one 
of the rulers must have been in a position of pre-eminence, There 
is a further difficulty, In the Girnar inscription Rudradaman 
boasts that he himself by his valour gained territories among which 
was Kaccha, Nowhere have we any evidence that Cutch was with- 
in the territory of Castana. Coins do not prove it, while Ptolemy’s 
evidence distinctly runs counter to it, who places the Cutch region 
not under his sway, In view of these facts each of which is more 
cogent than a mere suggestion, it is not unreasonable to hold that 
the Andhau records belong to the reign of Rudradaman alone and 
marks the beginning of his victorious campaign. So the Andhau 
‘records too strikingly confirm the date of Castana at which 
we have already arrived. The records show that in c. 130 A.D, Rudra- 
daman.alone was ruling. So his father Jayadaman ruled before him 
and before Jayadàáman ruled Castana, We have already held that 
‘Cagtana was ruling in about ga A.D, So our chronological scheme 
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does not in any way conflict with the contemporaneity of Castana 
and Pulumišyi as noticed by Ptolemy, Rather it supports it and 
We are spared the attempt to prove the conjoint reign of 
Cestana and Rudradáman and of Gautamiputra and Pulymayi, a. 
position in which Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and Prof, D. R. Bhandarkar 
were inevitably entangled because of their adherence to Prof, Rapson's 
chronology. The arguments against the theory of the conjoint rule 
. of Pulumayi and Gautamiputra which has been advanced by Mr, 
R. D, Bane:jee, Mr, Nilakantha Sastri and Dr. H, C, Raichaudhuri 
seem io me conclusive, specially the succint note of the latter in his 
Political History of Ancient India (2nd. edition, pp, 311 & 312) I 
shal! hereafter adduce one or two objections against the theory which 
appear to me to settle the problem, 


(Zo be continued) 
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MISCELLANY 


Buddhist Studies with Special Reference to Tibetan 
I 


In issuing his edition of the Kasyapaparivarta Baron A, von 
Staél-Holsteia writes : 
 “Mahayana tradition is practically dead in India and in order to 
understand Sanskrit Buddhist texts properly we have to consult the 
ancient Chinese and Tibetan translations as well as the living tradition 
of China and Tibet, If this is not done, modern European translators, 
however great their knowledge of Sanskrit, are liable to make serious 
mistakes, Before translating Mahayana works from Sanskrit into 
European languages the texts should all be published in the three 
great languages of Mahayana Buddhism.” 

The following lines also occur in his preface (p. xiii) to the same 
work with regard to the text : A 

“The greatest help for understanding the d.fective and faulty 
Sanskrit text is, no doubt, to be derived from the Tibetan translation, 
but the Chinese translations, being less literal, often supply informa- 
tion which cannot be obtained by reading the Tibetan translation,” 

And here is the opinion of Püjaniya Mahamahopadhydya Pandit 
Haraprasad Sastri Mahásaya in his Presidential Address at the 
fifth Oriental Conference, Lahore, 1928, p. 42 : 

"The Chinese translations of Buddhist Sanskrit texts are free 
translations, therefore not reliable, The Tibetan translations are 
too pedantically literal and, therefore, often  unintelligible, “The 
original Sanskrit should be always sought for, and consulted, ií 
procurable, to cure the defects of those translations,” 

It is now an established fact that for a thorough study of Mahayana 
Buddhism in all its aspects “the three great languages," Sanskrit, 
Chinese and Tibetan are absolutely necessary, We cannot do without 
any of them. Even Sanskrit alone cannot be regarded: sufficient 
- though it has a unique and the highest position, Under the present 
circumstances they are. mutually supplementary, Therefore, under 
‘the deplorable condition of our MSS an accurate and critical edition 
.of a Buddhist Sanskrit text is hardly possible without consulting 
the Chinese and Tibetan translations, This can sufficiently be proved 
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by the facts supplied among others from a recent publication included 
in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, namely the Advayavajrasamgraha, 
a collection of twenty-one small treatises attributed to Advayavajra, 
edited by Sastri Mahagaya himself ; 

Tibetan translations are “too pedantically literal" no doubt, but 
itisfor this very fact that they have immense and incomparable 
importance and value. That they are so literal is indeed a boon 
to a student of Buddhism, specially to an Indian one, who is familiar 
with Sanskrit, In fact, the translators, both Indian and Tibetan, 
working jointly have made the impossible possible. It is really 
surprising to think how they succeeded in translating the most 
difficult works so faithfully and accurately adopting a striking method 
into a language which had hardly any literature worth mentioning 
at that age. i 

Sometimes these translations may be unintelligible, but this 
unintelligibility must not be solely attributed to their being too 
literal, It may be due to various facts common to any translation 
of difficult texts in any language. It is not that the Tibetan translators 
undustood every word correctly, or they were able to turn every 
thing properly Nor can we say that the original texts before them 
were prefectly free from allsorts of defects in every case and on 
every point Unintelligibility of a text sometimes depends also on 
the intelligence and knowledge of the subject arid the language. of 
the reader himself 

Sastrr Mahagaya is quite right when he says that “original 
Sanskrit should be always sought for and consulted, if procurable. 
But what is to be done when the original Sanskrit itself is unintelligible 
owing to its faulty and defective readings, as for instance, in the case 
of the Advayavajrasamgraha already referred to? He appears to 
suggest rightly that in such cases help is to be sought for from the 
Tibetan source, for he himself wanted to have the doubtful readings in 
the book. collated with the Tibetan translation, but he’ could not 
do so as there was no Lama with him to whom he might refer (p. vi). 

The special . importance of Tibetan translations lies in the fact 
that with occasional exceptions they help us greatly in suggesting . 
original Sanskrit readings, specially when a work is composed in 
verse, Letustake herea few examples. Here runsa short Tibetan 
sentence 

lhas. byin, tshon, po. ñin, par, zan. mi, zoj 
god by given ` fat day in cooked rice not eats, 
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Literally it means: Fat god-given one does not eat cooked rice during 
_ the day. To one who knows both the languages, Sanskrit and Tibetan, 
properly, it will at once suggest that lhas.byin is nothing but Deva-datía, 
aman, lha=deva, ‘god; -s is the sign of third case-ending, and thus 
thas = devena ‘by god’; byin=datta, arpita ‘given’, Therefore /has,dyin. 
= Deva-daita, tshon po, — sthüla, pina fat’; ñin, fa. dina, divi, ‘day’ ; 
-ra is the sign of locative ; thus ñin, par. = dine, ‘in the day’ ; 2an.= 
annam, odanam, ‘cooked rice’ ; m = na, not ; sa’.=bhunkte, ‘eats’, 
Here a Sanskrit knowing reader will at once read the Tibetan sentence 
in Sanskrit : fino Devadatto divi annam na buste ; for the expression 
with particular words is already known to him. Similarly reading 
mchod.oyin, a name in Tibetan, a Sanskritist at once knows that in 
Sanskrit it is Yasfadatia, through the word mchod or mchod pa, the 
latter being the fuller form, gives the following meanings: pana, 
arcana, yajana, ürüdhanü (‘worship’), savana, kratu, manyu, yajüa 
(‘sacrifice’) ; and dyin (prefect of sbyinpa ‘to give’, ‘to bestow’) means 
arpita, vitirna, etc. like datta ‘given’, He is quite sure that in such 
cases the name must be Vayñadatta and not Arcanüdatta or Àrüdhana- 
rpita, and so on, In the same way, with reference to the context he 
can easily understand that 
dela. chos, mthun, pa. ñid, can. ni, 

is in Sanskrit nothing but ¢atra sudharimyavat, for de=tad, la is the 
sign of locative, deda = tatra; chos dharma, mthunpa= samatia, dud 
secondary suffix as in Sanskrit “iva, -ta, -ya forming neuter abstract 
nouns; can secondary suffix, such as -va£, -mat forming possessive 
adjectives; and s a particle of no intrinsic meaning, sometimes 
translated by hi or left untranslated, something like a padaptrana 
particle in Sanskrit, or is used simply as vükyülankbara. Thus 
chos anthun paid =sadharnatva which is the same as sadharmya ; 
and with suffix can = vat it becomes sadharmyavat, 

Sometimes, however, it is really very difficult to ascertain the 
original word exactly even in a verse. For instance, one reads 
in the Tibetan version of Tattvasangraha (De. kho, na. Tid, bsdus. pa), 
GOS, verse 15°: bum, sogs, bye, brag. bshisf. Here the word bum (bum. 
pa) is for Sanskrit ghata, kumbha, kalaga, ‘an earthen jar’ ; segs 
(la. sogs, pa) means ad? ‘beginning withy etc. ; bye, brag means visega, 
bheda ‘distinction’, ‘difference,’ and bshin is in Sanskrit the suffix "एक 
in the sense of iva ‘like’, Now owing to the metre one will naturally 
be inclined to render the above Tibetan words into Sanskrit by 
ghatidi-bhedavat, or kumbhadi-bhedavat, preferably by the first, 
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asin philosophical discussion in Sanskrit the word gate is in general 
use, and not Awmlha, (For the sake of metre #alaša cannot be 
employed). But tlie fact is quite different. The original Sanskrit 
text asin the printed edition (GOS) reads here neither gata nor 
kumbha, but kuta meaning the same thing, an earthen jar,. 
the line running Autidibhedavat, This reading is supported by-the 
commentary of Kamalasila, This difference is, however, immaterial, 
Let us take one example more showing the strictness with 
which the Tibetan translators followed Sanskrit, The Tibetan word 
for Sanskrit manoratha ‘desire? or ‘desired object" is yid. hyd. 82%, rta, 
yid=manas, kyi is the sign of genitive, $20.72 —ratha. Thus yid. kyi 
=manasah, aud Sii.ria =ratha, in compound maroratha. Here is some- 
thing very interesting to note. In translating rahe two words are 
employed in Tibetan, and what do they actually mean ? 67 means 
both zaru ‘tree’, and ‘darn’, ‘wood’, ‘timber’, Here it is taken in 
the latter sense; and ria means aéva ‘horse’, Thus 8, ria literally signi- 
fies a ‘wood-horse’ implying thereby ‘a wooden horse' or 'a wooden 
vehicle to which.a horse is yoked for drawing it. Now the derivation 
of manoratha is given by commentators on Sanskrit #ošas ‘lexicons’, 
and the lexicographers connect it with the word ratkea, while in 
fact it has no connection whatever with it, The actual word is 


"stato rtha (matiah-artha) ‘object of mind, which owing to Prakrtism 


or svarabhakti has assumed the form smanoratha being pronounced 
in four ‘syllables instead of three. But this fact was not known to 
A large number 06 Sanskrit authors and the Tibetan translators 
simply followed them. 

Suppose that we can do without turning to Chinese and Tibetan 
translations only with the Sanskrit works when they are procurable. 
But what is to be done when they are not procurable, when they 
are Jost as in the case with hundreds of books now preserved only 
in Chinese or Tibetan or in both of them? Should we remain silent 


I Incidentally with regard to the recent edition of the Tadtuasa- 
Wgraha with the Paffikiit may be observed that it would have 
been much better if the Tibetan version could be utilized. Only 
one instance may be given here, The edition reads Sloka 9%: iulyasattve 
(printed -sazve) param na tu, Here iulyasative is a wrong reading, 
ix must be Zwlye'safive and Tib, has rightly  sed.par.uushudsna, 
-This correction could, however, be made even by consulting the 
commentary. 
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looking forward to the fine day when all these volumes would be 
brought to us being discovered from Nepal or Central Asia,or any other 
part of the globe? Let us not forget what important part the Indian 
teachers once played century after century in rendering Buddhist 
Sanskrit works into Chinese and Tibetan. They travelled to those 
countries, mastered the languages of ‘the lands, wrote standard 
books in them and carried on the translation work with untiring 
zeal, And if that was possible in those days under various unfavour- 
able circurnstances, I do not know, why it should not be so at the 
present age when we are certainly in a position far better in every 
respect. If we really want to study Mahayana Buddhism thoroughly, 
we must have the lost Sanskrit works restored in Sanskrit, Rese 
toration in Sanskrit is far better and far easier from every point of 
view than in any other language. When a work is restored in Sanskrit 
any Sanskritist, either here or abroad, will have easy access to it and 
it will not take much time to get it turned into different languages. 
Let the young students of Bnddhis in the land of its birth take 
up the work in right earnest and carry iton patiently and honestly, 
and their labour will certainly be amply rewarded, 

It is however a pity that there is growing a section, however small, 
of new students of Buddhism in our country that altogether ignores 
the importance of Chinese and Tibetan studies, They are welcome 
to think in accordance with their own light ; but it is certain that the 
consequence of their aversion to these languages will lead only 
to their utter self-deprivation, 

I have already alluded to a recent publication of a small volume 
(pp. xxxviii +63), Advayavayrasangraha, in the Gakwad's Oriental 
Series, and. now in order. to show our young students of Buddhism 
the value of Tibetan studies by some concrete examples, I shall 
examine some readings found therein, It really gives me great pains 
in having to criticise the edition by Sšstrr MahaSaya, but I feel that 
as a scholar, he would welcome such discussion and concede that 
only an honest attempt is here being made to find out, if possible, 
the correct readings of the texts which are so important and have 
been brought to light by his own diligence and painstaking efforts. 
It is not that he was not aware of the defective readings, for he him- 
self says (p. vi) that they "are in many places so hopelessly corrupt 
that nothing can be made out of them.” But it is certain that the 
number of corrupt readings could easily be much reduced even with- 
out consulting the Tibetan version only by taking a little more 
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care and pain. We have nothing more to say about it when 5६501 
Mahagaya himself writes (p. vi) “I give the book as it is, and I hope 
my readers will look at me with indulgence, but I venture to think - 
that the works will throw much light on obscure points of Buddhist 
History and Buddhism and that is an excuse for their publication.” 
The edition may be compared with that of the Madhyamakavrtti of the 
Buddhist Text Society and as such should be used with much cau- 
tion almost on every page, 


. 


II 


For the discussion I confine myself "only to the Tattvaratnivals 
covering only nine pages, pp. 14-22, In Tib.itis De. tho, na, dud, 
rin, po, cei. phrin ba, and found in Tanjur, Rrgud, hgrel (Tantravrtti), 
.Mi, 1265.6— 1305.8 (Cordier, II, p. 215). The Xylograph used 
here is of the Narthang edition and belongs to our Visvabharati 
Library. According to it the fols. are 123¢,4—127¢.1, On examina- 
tion itis found that this edition of the Tib, version has unfortunately 
left out a portion of the text abruptly, and it is from mantranayaica, 
p. 14, l.9to bhivipratyekabuddhah, p. 16, 1.6, of the Skt, edition 
under discussion. And though ‘there are numerous points to be 
discussed in this portion, too, I would not like to do so except the 
karika “asti khalv iti” p, 14, ll. 20-21 and the short sentence quoted 
without the mention of. the book on p.14, ll 21-22, The karika 
referred to (p. 14, ll, 20-21) as edited is : 

I asti khalv iti niladi [ok] .....para/ 
bhávagrahagrahavesagambhir[4]piyabhirave]] 

It is quoted in the Sudhisttasamgraha, p. 14, ll. 22-20, and accord: 
ingly the 6 of the above karika should be jagad iti jadiyase. But 
it is not known how fara in the MS, or in the edition is to be account- 
ed for. d is wrongly amended, the actual reading being gambdhira~ 
nayabhirave as in the Subhisitasamgraha. 

The sentence alluded to runs as follows : 

asti pudgalo—" bharavaho na niccam. bhanami naniccam bhanam1” ti. 
As there is no Tib. version at my disposal I cannot say so definitely, 
but it seems to me that dhdravihe is to be taken with pudgalo and 
the quotation mark is to be put after it!, Apart from the other 


I Cf bharaharah katatnah pudgala iti sydd vacaniyam/—Bhara- 
Aiirastitva, quoted by Poussin in his Aidharmakoiay 2 x, p. 256, and 
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points invloved, it is very interesting to note that here is a short 
Prakrt sentence and the word bhiravaha at once reminds one of: 
the BAüravühasütra. which in connection with the theory of pudgala 
is often quoted or referred to in Buddhist or non-Buddhist works,! 

It is in Sanskrit' and there is also a Pali version of it?, The Prakrt 
sentence given above seems to have been quoted from the Bharavaha- 
Sura, but it is not found in the Pali text, nor in the fragments in Skt, 
quoted in different books, Should it prove to be a fact it would 
follow that there is also a Prakrt version of the DAaravükasutra, 


P. 16, 


Ll.6,7. The text reads: 
adhimatras tu  catuhkalpasamkhyeyabhinirvarttyabuddha iti, 
pratyekasya vivrtir adhimatraSravaksyaiva, 

Here abhinirvarttyabuddha has no sense. It must be abhinirv- 
arttyabuddhabhavah just as in l. 25 of the same page, Tib. reading 
sans. rgyas, did. 

For Pratyekasya Tib. pratyekabuddhümüm (rah. sans. rgyas, 
rnams, kyi) 

Skt, vévrtth for which "The MS writes either vivriih or viv: ttih 
just as it pleases” (p. 66) may be supported here by Tib. (Asad. pa). 
^ But in, one case ( p. 18, 1.9 ) it reads vétarkah or vitalpah (rnam. 
par. brtags, pa being taken for rzam. par rtog), while in two cases 
(p.17, 1, 13; and p. 20,1, 2) it has simply tarkah ( rtog, f'o ) 

For eva after $rüvakasya read ¿ga with Tib, (óskin) 

LI. 8-9 : ayam ca pratipannapudgalastnpacintyatilaksanamiciryya- 
svayambhujfianavipagyanasamarthah, 

For ayam Tib. asya (hdi. la), For stinyicintyilaksanamiciryya- read 
$unyata" laksaniniciryya- as suggested by Tib, (szen.pa, dizd dan) bsanr. 
du, med. fi mishan, id. dah] slop, dpon, med, fa, daù); and for 
samarthah Tib. $amazAah (shi. gnas, so). 





JA, 1902, II "p. 267; “ bhürahürah pudgalah "— Tativasangraha- 
pañjikā, p. 130. | I 

I Besides the works named in thé preceding note see Bodhicar- 
yüvatürapafibü, Dl, p. 475; Mahiyinasttrilankara, XVIII, 92-103 
(p. 159); Nyiyavariika, Bl, p. 342; Muséon, 1902, p.2 ; Minayeff, 
Recherches, p. 225 ; JRAS, 1901, pp. 308, 573 

2 Samyutta Nikāya, IIT, p. 25. In Pali it is simply Bhirasutta, 
Visuddhimagga, pp. 479, 512. 
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‘Independently Tib. would read here : asya (ca) pratipannapudgala- 
Sinyatdcintyatalakganam anacaryam svayambhüjfianam vipasyana- 
famathaé ca 

Ll..g-10. tatra indriyàn nirodho vipasyand (10 k) pudgalasyanu- 
palabdhih kayava[kce]tasim samya[ma]samarthah 

Tib. reads: tatra indriyanirodho vipasyand pudgalsyanupalabdhis 
ca kayavakcetasam samyamah éamathah (de.la lhag.mthoi ni dbaii.po. 
rnams,hgag.pa.dah/ gai shag.mi.dmigs.po/ shignas,ni.lus dañ, nag dan 
yid yañ dag sdom,po//) i 

But in the first part the actual reading seems to be indriyantro- 
dad for indriyanivodhko, and ca in the sentence is to be omitted,* 

L, 15. For anigatiyim Tib. lit, agatiyam (hoü,bargyur) which for 
the sake of metre is to be read as samügalayam, and this: is the ‘true, 
reading, i 


LI, 19-20: For 
ajananam hi prajñanam nidradrgtatasadhitam/ 
indriyoparatam yadvaj jňānam vaisesikam matam// 


The Tib, has: | i 

Ses.pa.med. pa'hi. ye.es.gan/ 
gñid,kyi.dpe.yis.2 -bsgms.pa.ni/ 

` hbañ:po.hgags.pa hi fes.pa;ste/ 
bye. brag.pa.yi hdod.pa,yin// 


, For ajininam Tib, .appedrs to read ajhānānīm (šes.pa,med,p'i), but the 
. Tib, phrase may be taken as present participle, ajaninam. For prajñā- 
nam Tib. has yaj jitinam (yeses gay; “In the second half of the karika 
` Tib, omits yad vaj altogether, but owing to thé metre it seems that 
the original reading must have been yat tat, but not , yad va? which 
cannot be defended here, 

. Ll, 2223. The following ‘couplet with the introductory line 
‘bhagavatah pravacdnam ap! using jzefavane for orndivane as is 
widely known is very interesting : 


varam jetavane ramye Srgalatvam vrajimy aham/ 
na tu vaiSegikam mokgain gotamo gantum arthati II 


I see: Bodhicarytvatarapatyika p. 287 vipagyana yathabhüta- 
tattvaparijanasvabhavà prajiia, 8amathah cittaikagratalaksanah 
samadhih, š * | 

2 Xylograph yz, 
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The important difference in Tibris that it reads mantum ( btshel)for ` 
gantum, See Sarvasiddhantasirasamgraha, Madras, p. 28; Saddaréana- . 
samuccaya (BY), p. 188 (with gantum) : 

Ihave already said that sometimes Tib, translations are wron 
and here is an instance, In the: Skt, text (p. 16, 1. 25) we have 
éravakbapratyekayoh — (—"pratyebabuddhayoh) | but here for pratyeka 
Tib. reads pratyayajiiana (riyen. rtogs). And the case is the same 
on p. I7, l.3, where the word pratyeka is used again, It appears 
that the copy before the Tib translatór had the wrong reading, 
pratyaya. for pratyeka and the translator rendered it into Tib. by 
rkyen, vtogs in order to mean by it pratyeka buddha without questioning 
the genuineness of the reading pratyaya 


P, 17 i 

L.6, For samsargat [ca] prajāyate Tib, clearly nirvikalpan prajayate 
(riog. pa.med, par. rab tu hbyuù) I 

LI, 14-15. Tib. omits, £a/an yat and sanzhyam reading pratyaksato 
nüsti kalah kripayth (hdini gomspar. bya.bahi. dus. yin, 877 l. 
mmonsum.du. Bya,baht, dus.ni. ma. yin. no) Coupee A4 SUR. 

For paricaya (twice) Tib. abhyisa (goms. pa) 

L, 76, Consistently with his edition of the Bauddha Gin o Dokā, 
Sahitya Parigad Granthavalt, Calcutta, 1323 B. S... p 46 Sastri 
Mahásaya corrects citiam niécintya found in the MS. to cam niscilya ; 
but Tib. reads here céitfani8cittabodhena (sems.hyisems.medrtogs pa yis) 
~ (Xylograph yz for yzs), but I think the latter is the right reading 
Ll, 18,° The 8108 with a lacuna reads - : 

. bhávàyed grhibhi.....,...gilabdhakganam / 
` vajraparyankam adhaya nasagre caficalam manah II 
Here we have the Tib. version ; 
skad; cig. skad. cig: la. brtan,nas | - 
rdo.rje skyil. ktuñ..bciñsf nas, ni | 
sna, rtser, gyo.babi, yid gtad.pa / 
: khyim.par, gyur.kyan,-bsgom.par.bya // 


. Accordingly the following amendment may be proposed : 
bhivayed grhibhü[to"]pi labdha[dhairyah parti]kgagam | 
vajraparyanka adhaya® násagre" || 

L. 20, Before zritaya? Tib. adds samsara (h&hor)? 


1 Xylograph dcas, — : 2 Tib, would read adadhya, 
3 Here samsāratritaya may mean lokatraya, tridhátu, 
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Ll 21-22. Tib. omits prajñā? svabhüvena, For "Paramitacaranamn 
Ahalavaimukhye na sativa’ one should read "Oparamttacaramaphala- 
vaimukhyena as suggested by Tib. (pha. rol tu. phyin.pa. Iña.la, 
kun,tu, spyod.ciù. hbras.bu.la.re,ba.med. par). For vaimukhya Tib. 
literally zazrüéya (re. bo, med. pa). 

L, 22, Tib. simply drstzh (Za. baho) for taddysteh, and that is better. 

Ll. 23-24. One reads in the edition : 

gatkena yugapad yogacare [para-] manoh sadatigatetyadina, 

Here yogacire must be yogat or yoge’ and one should read sadaméata 
for sadamgata, the line reading : 

` gatkena yugapad yogat paramanoh sadam$ata/" 

L, 25. For anupapatteh Tib. anupalabdhih (dmigs.par,mi.bgyur.gyi). 
After idam Tib. adds, sarvam (thams, cad) Tib, omits cittikivadhavi 
(for citvakara’ see p, 18, 1. 8). For ‘bhiva° Tib, °akarariipa® (rnam.pahi; 
lobo) For °vinirmuktam prakasam one should read vinirmuktapraka- 

sam pra’ (hbral, ba, gsal, 08,110, gsal,ba.rab,tu’), 


P. 18. 


L. 6, For cittegu Tib. cittatah (sems, las), Tib, puts the first half 
in slightly different words which may be translated in prose as 
follows : indriyarthasvarüpam cittad anyan na .bhavati, The Tib, text 
. reads : . : 
dbai.pohi.don.gyi.io.bo.fiid/ 
sems.las.gshan.yod.ma,yin.te l. 


L. 8. After citrakaram Tib, adds, sthitam (dshag).. For param 
nirabeksyaprakisyam prakisate one should read with Tib, parantvapek- 


gam (or figuratively nivapeksaprakasam) prakisate (gshan, la. ma 
bltos (X Zos) rab,tu.gasal.ba), I 


Ll 12:13. dahye na. This kariki of the Lankivatira, ed, 
N, Nanjio, Kyoto, 1923, P. 235 (X. 154) is quoted in a number of 
works (Subhasitasamgraha, p. 18; Saddaréanasamuccaya (BI), p 40; 
Tattvasamgraha (405) p. 14; and so on) but nowhere, so far as 





I [n the original karika of Vasubandhu we have :yogat, while 
in the vrtti there is yoge supported by Tib, reading séyor,da.na, In 
the Benares edition of the Nyivavirtika, IV, 2, 25, there is yogat but 
the Calcutta edition reads Yoge. This is the first half of Vasubandhu's 
very well-known ‘and widely quoted karika in his Viméatiküritá, ed. 


^ Livi, 16, 
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I know, is the reading bzhye as in the present book for bahyo which 
is quite right I 
. 16-17, For rüpaküyau tadudbhitau Tib. singular number, 
vupakiyas :tadudbhiitah (delas.byun.bahigeugs.kyisku), For eva in 
` mayazva read iva with Tib.(Gshin), The case is the same also with L. 14, : 

L. 18. For -saccitra- read -sacitra- as in, Tib, (sua.tshogs.dan.bcas, 
pa), 

L, 22, For sata Tib, satya (bden.pa) and for -citta- it has -jñāna 
(ve. Ses) 

P. 19, - 
© Lr r2. The karika runs: 
vijfianamatram evedam ity ayam hy upalabhatah / 
sthapayen na sa kificit [tu] tanmatrenàvatistliate || . 
: In our Xylograph the first three words of & are extremely 
illegible and could not be read,: The karika is quoted below. 
hdi,dag.-thams,cad, sems,tsam, shes/ 
| ...yañ.dmigs, nas.su/ 
ci.yañ ruñ'ste mdun hjog na) 
de.ñid, tsam.la. mi.gnas.so// 

In à of the Skt, text ayam Ai is doubtful, and could not be 
examined, In s for sa sa there is nothing in Tib, nor is anything 
for the inserted [tu]. 

For d Tib. clearly reads Zagma£re niva^, 

Ll 34. In the karika zadë° read alambanam (dmigspa) in a, and 
upalabhate (Te,bar. dmigspa) in ó for alambanam and upalabhyate 
respectively. In‘ one should read sthitam (Tib. gnas pa) for sthitah 
and in d grahyabhive (gsuù ba med. pas) for grükyabhüve 


Li, 6-7, This éloka occurs again on p. 29 with some different 
readings and emendations without any attempt to account for the 
variance. Let them be quoted below as they are edited 

yad yad yad dréyate kificit tat tat brahmeti kalpayet/ 
tato nanyagatam cittàm brahmanaivatisthate// p. 19 
yad yad vai dréyate kificit [tat] tad brahmeti kalpayet/ 
tato’nyagatacittam [tu] brahmanaivavatisthate// p. 29 
And here is the Tib. version : 

. cuñ.shig, gan.dan.gan.mthon.ba/ 

de,dañn, de.ni, tshans.par.rtog/ 

sems.ni.delas gshaü.pa.med/ 

tshans,pa, ñid,lañes,par,gnas// 
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Taking all these into consideration we may have the following : 
yad yad vai dršyate kificit tat tad brahmeti kalpayet/ 
tato nànyagatam cittam brahmany evavatisthate// 


L.14. For -ananda Tib. -ananta- (mthah.medpa) which seems 
to have been misread by the Tib. translator, or the MS, before him ` 
contained that reading, 


L. 15. The first half of the karika runs :— 
bodiiámbho(mbo)dhau mayi svaccham 
tucchayam vis$vabuddhayah/ I 
. Here are three mistakes, and Tib, gives the true readings : for 
svaccham Tib, svacche (dwahs.pala), for tucchiyam it has Zuccko'yam 
(gsob. hdi), and for visvabuddhayah it reads visvabudbudah (sna.tshogs, 
chu.bur). y 


L. 24. For abhasanavasit Tib, has vīsanīvaśād asatyam  abhasate 
[iti] (bag.chags.kytdbat.gis mi.bden.par snar.baho). 

For doesád dvandvit Tib. doga-dvandvat or “dvayat (skyon.giiis, 
yod, pas). [na] is supported by Tib. (ma.yin.no). 

LL 25-26. For ptrvetaraparimaria Tib. suggests purvotia- 
viparamarsa (sùon dañ. da dtar dpyad. pa.med par), 


P. 20. 


L,I, mūrti sahgah is not clear also in Tib, in which there is 

nothing of mūrti and vastusakii of the Sk, text, Tib, reads: sna.żskogs. 
JiJtar. snaùba, deltar, rjessu, bden.pa. cishig gaù du thal.bar hgyur, 

And it may be literally translated thus: cram yathibhdsate tathin- 
antaram kasya satyasya kutra prasaùgah, But what does it mean? ` 


LI, 7-8. The kārikā runs : 
na matam saévatam vi$vam na cocchedi samihitam/ 
Sà$vatocchedino yugmyam nanubhayam vinobhayam// 


The first half is all right, but apparently the second half is 
defective, The Tib. text is given below :— 

sna.tshogs rtag.pa.ma.yin.te/ 
chad.par yaa. ni, khas,mi.len/ 
rtag.dari, chad.pa, gñis.ka.yañ/ 
gíiis-ka, min.pahañ, ma, yin,no// 

The last two lines of it being put in prose literally mean: §agvatans 
ucchedi ca ubhayam api anubhayam api na. Itis very clear, and accor- 
dingly the second half of the Skt. text may be emended as follows : 

Sasvatocchedinor yugmam nanubhayam na cobhayam/ 
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Ll 9-10, For pratisthine [ca] read aprati-sthine (Tib. mzgnas.pas 
lit, apratisthinat), Cf. "aprazisthanavüdinüm l6. The exact reading | 
in 2 according to Tib. seems to be tha sarvipratigthinat (hdi.ni, 
thamscadmignas.pas), The last half of the karika reading athacga 
kalpand naiva pac cid vetti na cittatim differs from Tib. which suggests 
.. Adréena vikalpena cittam vetti na cittatin (hdi, lta. buyi, vnam rtog.gis| 

. Sems.nisems.kyis rig,ma,yin]). Before the second half of the karika 
Tib. separately adds zena (des. na) 

Ll. 11-12, For sarvasamüropah read sarvah samüropah (Tib. sgro. 
Dlagsthams.cad.ni) For niriropah Tib, preferably reads asamaropah . 
(sgro,biags.med). For Zatrüropavid/A kutah Tib. tan nigedhavidht na ht 
(des.nadgagdat, sgrud pa. med), 

Ll, 13-14. For the emended reading anzbhoge originally in the MS 
anibhoga read anibhogam with Tib. Ikun grub, pa. The last half 
of the kārikā is as follows : , 

. saficitya yad acintyam vai tad a[ci]ntyam bhaven na hi] 


And the Tib, text reads : 
bsams.bshin,du,ni.mi.sems.pa/ 
de,la, bsam,mi,khyab. mi,brjod// 


Accordingly the Sanskrit reading should be: 
saficintayad acittam vai tad acintyam bhaven na hi/ 

Strictly with Tib, one is to read ma cakgate for bhaven na ht 
in Z, I 

Ll. 15-16, In yenajatam jagad buddham for yena read svena with Tib, 
(édag.gés) and Zi or nia (shes) for buddham which may, however, be 
retained disagreeing with Tib; According to Tib. japatsatyam is 
a compound (hero.ahz. güug.mna. bden pa. Mid, =jagato nijam Satyam), 
For anibhogena, Tib. anityasena (hbadpamed) The verb ‘to be! 
(V 4) is understood here 

Ll 18 For -nirmukte and -tative one should read-airmuktam and 
tattvam respectively (Tib. ñes.hgralba and de,fiid.du), Tib. reads pra- 
caksate (brjod) for caküiat; which may also be retained as an use in 
Buddhist Skt 


P. 21 


Ll, 22-25. The &loka as printed runs: 
eka hi yàna nayaš ca ekah 
eka ceyam desana nayakanam | 
upayakauéalya mamevarüpam 
yantrani yanany upadar$ayami // 
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As mentioned in the work itself it is quoted from the Saddharma- 
pundarika, BB, IL 69 (p. 48).. Here in d yastrüni does not give 
any sense, The editor even without consulting Tib. could easily 
correct yasirüini which must be yat trint, Tib. rightly reads here 
gan, yar. theg pa gsum = yat trini yününt. 
The other reading in the šloka could also be emended or modified, 
The Saddharmapundarika is edited by H, Kern and B. Nanjio from 
not less than eight MSS., and thus the readings adopted there cannot 
be ignored altogether, Compare the other readings .in the Tattvara- 
inavah with those in the Saddharmapundarika. Accordingly one 
should read. ekam hi yanam and eka for eka hi yána and -ekah respec- 
tively in a, One should also read ciyam as was in fact in the MS, for. 
emended ceyam in 8 ; and mamaiva ripam for mameva in c, 


P. 22, 


` LI, 2-3, One reads here: 
dharmadhator asambhedad dhyanabhedo'sti na prabho / 
yanatritayam akhyatam tvaya sattvavataratah || 


The original kürika occurs in N agarjuna’s Nirupamastava 21, and is. 
quoted also in the Subhisitasamgraha, p. 14. Here dAyünabhedah 
ia 8 is a wrong reading, the actual one being yaza* (Tib, theg.dbye), 


L, 5. We read the following : f 
muktis tu $ünyatàdrstis tadarthaéesabhavana | 


Here dystih should be corrected to dysteh as in the Bodhicaryavatara- 
pañjikā, p. 438, and the Subhisitasamgraha, 22, where it is quoted, 
It is quoted also in the commentary by Gunaratna on the Saddaria- 
nasamuccaya ed, Suali, BI, p. 47, but with a wrong reading. Instead 
` of two padas of the karika as quoted above in the Tattvaratnivali 
and the works referred to, Tib. has here three pádas : 
.stoñ.pa fiid-kyis,’ grolbar.hgyur / 
de,ma.šes,pas, hchin,bar.hgyur | 
bagom,pa, lhag.ma, de.don, yin | 
The first line gives the Skt, equivalent : muktih (which may be taken 
_ as muktis tu) Sunyataya, This suggests that according to the Tib. 
translator who has left out the word drgtz untranslated, the reading is 
. dretyá and not dysteh (—dar$anaz), The last two lines of the Tib, 
. text may be translated as follows : 


4 Xylograph £y; 
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tadajfianena bandhanam/ 

tadarthaSegabhavana / 
We have thus three ādas of the karika, first, second, and fourth, only 
the third is missing, The kariká is of Nagarjuna as mentioned in 
the Bodhicaryavatirapatijthi, p. 437. 

Li, 6-7. This sentence with grammatical mistakes is evidently defec- 
tive and as such does not give any clear sense, The Tib. version gives 
us some help though not quite satisfactory, It runs: 

de, lta, buhi. theg, pa. gsum. rab, tu, bstan, pa. yan, rtags, pa, dan 
beas, pa. dañ/ 108, pa med, pas, ston. pa, sñam, sems. pahi, dañ, rtogs. 
par, bys, bahi, phyir, ro || 

It may be rendered thus 

. idrsam ca yanatritayapraká$anam salingam nirdosam ceti Sünyatà- 
manyanartham avagantavyam iti, 


Ll, 8-9. Here is a 80178 : 
nodahrtam tvaya kificid ekam apy aksaram vibho/ 
krtsna$ ca vai mayajano dharmavarsanatarsitah J| 


Here in the original MS in e there was sayajano (p.63) which is 
emended in the present edition as #ayajano, But why? What sense 
does it give? Again, what is the meaning of dharmavarganatarsitah ? 
In fact, the second half of the karika must be : 


krtsnaé ca vaineyajano dharmavarganatarpitah | 


And it is entirely supported by Tib: 

gdul. byahi, hgro, ba. ma, lus. la / 

chos, kyi. char. gyis, tshim, pahañ, mdzod || - 
This karika is taken from Nagarjuna’s Catustava and quoted also in 
the Bodhicaryivatarapanjika, p. 420, 

Ll, 10-11, This $loka is quoted also in the Kudrstinirghatana 
(Adbvayavajrasamgraha, p. 1). It may be noted here that in 2 of this 
Sloka the words viyu is omitted in Tib. version of the Tativarat- 
nivali, while, in that of the Kudrstinirghitana it is not so, 

Ll. 12-13. For sambhiro bedhasdimarthyat one should read 
sambhürabhedasümarthyat with Tib. reading: tohogs, kyi. dbye. ba, 
nus, pa. yis. 

Ll. 14-15, The karika panini is from the Latkivatira, M 204 ; X 
458 (pp. 135, 322). The variation to be noted is that in the Zaùkā- 


I Inthe Zauddha Gin O Dohā, p. 45, it is quoted with a wrong 
reading in c, 
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vatüra we have citte tu vai paravytte fot paravytte tu vai eittein e, For 
yayinalhin d supported by Tib (Agro. ba), some of the MSS of the 
Latkivatara read yininah, For paravrite in c Tib, has paribhiite 
(ois, su. gyur, fa, na.) 


Ll, 16-17, The karika in the present edition fs: 
saddharmaratnaghatika vag hy atra grathitamala / 
hrdaye kriyatam dhiras tattvaratnavali muda | 


And here runs the Tib, version : 
dam, chos. las, grub. rin. po.che / 
dri, med, tag. gi, skud. pas.brgyud / 
dgah, ba, skyed. byed, rin, chen, phren / 
brtan. pas, síiin, gdags, par, bgyi | 


A few words of the original are here figuratively translated, Yet, 
it helps us in correcting two wrong readings in the Skt. karika, . For 
ghattka and vig hy atra in the first half read Shatita (Tib. grub) ‘and 
vaksuira (Tib. nag. gi, skud) respectively. 

Ll 18-19. The karika reads: 

samgraham tu priyatvena vistaradvesina maya / 
bhürira[nu]ttame tasmin kgantavyam vistarapriyah // 


Here for samgraham tu in a which cannot be construed, one may 
read samgrahasya, But according to Tib. samgrakam is to be read 
sarasya (stiih.pola), For c (bhiiviva[nu|ttame tasmzn), which is evidently 
a wrong reading, read ¿kūri tv anukiam etasmin with Tib, rgyas.par, 
bstan pa. ma lagspa. Tib. omits here etasmin and vistaradvesina in å, 
but adds wicakganah (mkas.pa) or any suitable synonym for it in 2, . 

In the last Sloka (l, 20) bhavyarthanaya is to be separated from 
grayatnad., 

There is still a number of other points to be discussed in the 
Tattvaratnüvali as edited in the Gekwad’s Oriental Series, but to 
avoid prolixity, I refrain now from doing so, I may think, however, 
that I have succeeded in showing by what has been said above that 
the importance of Tibetan studies can in no way be underrated by 
true students of Buddhism. i i 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


Archeological Progress in Kerala 


The Reports on the working of the Archeological Department in 
the State of Travancore for the years 1927-29 gives us a very satis- 
factory account of the way in which any archaeological department 
might work with great advantage. The Superintendent, Mr. R, Vasu- 
deva Poduval,:has succeeded, ín the course of the two years covered 
by the reports, not only in effecting a kind ofstock-taking of the 
work already done by the department since its inception, but also 
in opening out fresh avenues of investigation in anthropology and 
pre-history in which Travancore is so rich, An archeological map of 
the State is being prepared in which are to be shown all temples, churches 
and mosques, sabha@mazants, forts, battle-fields, palaces, old sea-ports 
and other sites and places of antiquity, important from epigraphical 
and other points of view. The main activities of the department 
were, till recently, mainly in the work of epigraphy ; and though 
considerable work has been done in this field, valuable both in quantity 
and quality, the system adopted in the collection of material and in 
the publication of results has been rather desultory and wanting 
in arrangement.and has rendered it difficult to say how much of 
the epigraphical work has been completed and what exactly remains 
to be done, New work, particularly in the field of the collection 
of materials in anthropology, ethnology, architecture, etc., has been 
planned by the Superintendent with a view to make the work of 
the department more comprehensive and provide fresh and unexplored 
fields of activity 

The reports contain valuable information as to the different kinds 
of mutts or colleges which existed in the past and to which vast 
endowments were made from time to time, both by princes and by 
the people, These mats fall into three distinct types; first comes the 
Sannyasi-Sabhimatams which were colleges of Vedic theology and 
presided over by Sannyasins; next are the Sistra-Sabhamatams 
which concerned themselves primarily with secular Sastric studies, 
such as Wyaya, Vyakarapa, etc.; the third type is the Karmi 
Sabhimatam which, existed for the cultivation of Vedic ritual, or 
Karma Kanda, ie, Mimamsi and Srautakarma. A thorough and 
comprehensive examination of the available records of such instructions 
has been undertaken, 

The department intends also to attempt publication of a systern- 
atic treatise on the Kerala style of architecture, with special reference 
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to Travancore ; and with this object in view it is examining a number 
of sources in Malayalam and Sanskrit, including (a) Tantrasamuccaya, 
(b) Manusilayacandriki, which treats of the building of private 
- houses and of the proportions of gabled roofs and other details 
peculiar to Malabar; and (c) Vastuvidya, Mayamata and Silparatna 
included in the Trivandrum Sanskrit series, The last work, 
Silparatna, is a very valuable compilation from ancient Silpa and 
Agama works by Srikumara of Kerala, which deals in its first part, 
already published, with architecture and painting, and the laying out 
of villages, towns, palaces, houses, etc, : 

A number of megalithic monuments in the shape of cairns, cistvaens, 
cromlechs, etc,, were discovered in the Devicolam Hills of the State ; 
a preliminary investigation was made about them, but a complete 
examination of them is dependent upon a thorough excavation of 
the sites themselves, 

Another useful work that has been begun is the proper indexing 
and cataloguing of the epigraphical records relating to the Kings 
of Travancore ; and an examination has shown that 138 inscriptions 
have a bearing on them, of whom a connected list of over 47 rulers ` 
can be made out, The Granthivalis or temple chronicles which 
are an important source of historical information have also got to 
be examined in this connection, The department has examined the 
collections of arms and coins in the royal palace at Trivandrum, as 
well as the Granthapura (collection of manuscripts therein), In the 
last are found many interesting historical or quasi-historical manu- 
scripts, including that of the Acyutariyibhyudhaya, a chronicle 
poem of legend and history about Acyutaraya of Vijayanagara, 

There is, in the reports, an interesting note on the various kinds 
of ordeals resorted to in the past; the system of ordeal was finally 
abolished in 1844: it was made use of by. the Mussalmans and 
Christians also, as can be seen from the account of Duarte Barbosa, 
about the beginning of the 16th century, and from the decrees of the 
Synod of Diamper (1599 A.D.) which warned the Christians against 
resorting to such ordeals, 

Two temples in the State of Travancore, one at Thiruvilai and ano- 
ther at Thakali, suggest to the antiquarian an importance of a peculiar 
kind, being probably survivals of Buddhist viharas, established not only 
for propagating the Buddhist doctrines, but also for bringing medical 
relief to the people, Evidences are forthcoming to show that Buddhist 
monks settled in Kerala, practised the science of medicine; and that 
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one among them, Bhandanta Nagarjuna, is credited with the authorship 
of a monumental work, named Rasavazéesika, ‘Near the temple 
at Thakali is a Buddhist relic, and the temple itself is dedicated 
to Šasta, the Bráhmanised Buddha; and it is conjectured that the 
shrine might have been a Buddhist vikāra originally, 

The reports form a very interesting reading recording work of a 
useful kind and suggesting new and connected avenues of useful work, 


C, S, SRINIVASACHARI 


Imprecatory Verses in Copper-plate Grants 


The identification of imprecatory verses found at the end of copper- 
plate grants presents a curious problem, Many of the earlier records 
attribute them to the Mahabharata (cf. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicar- 
um, ` vol. III; Nos, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31 dated respectively 174, 177, 193, 
197 and 214 of the Gupta era), Some of the records of this period, 
however, are silent with regard to the source of these verses, "Thus 
the Damodarpur Copper-plates of the time of Kumaragupta introduce 
them as follows—‘There are these verses pertaining to land-grant,”* 

Statements introducing these verses in records of a later period, 
however, far from giving a clear indication of the source from which 
these may have been taken, are found to. have created a grave con- 
fusion, Some of the records, it is true, do not say anything definitely 
with regard to their authorship, Thus we come across general 
statements like ‘it has been said by great sages’? ; “it has been 
said,”3 ; “there are verses"; “old verses'"* | “some ancient verses are 
put down"5; “so it has been stated in the scriptures,” In most of 


1 भवन्ति चाव सूमिदानसम्बन्धा; झोकाः--2/2, Ind,, vol, XV, p. 113. 

2 www aefafi:—Torkhede Copper-plate grant of the time of 
 Govindarája of Gujrat, Saka, 735, Ep. Ind., vol, IIL, p. 57. 

3 wwWwu-Gadag Inscription of the Yadava Bhillama—$, E. 1113.— 
Ep. Ind., vol IIL, pp. 271ff, f 
4 waf चाव शोकाः, पूलश्ोका), पौराणिकाः xran—Kamauli Plates of the 
kings of Kanauj, V. S. 1171-1233, Ep, Ind., vol. IV, p. 97ff. 

5 केचन पुरातनाः झोका लिख्यन्ते ll attaramudi Plates of Katayavema, 1333 
8, E.—Ep. Ind., vol. IV, p. 325. 

6 aaia qm —Kudopali Plates of the time of Mahabhavagupta 
11— £z, Ind, vol, IV, p. 259. 
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the Bengal records of the Pala and Sena periods we meet with lines 
like “there are verses pertaining to religion in this connection,” 
Nowhere is the Mahabharata or Vyasa referred to, i 

Some of the records ascribe them indefinitely to the Puranas or 
to Vyasa who is believed to have been the author of the entire : 
Puranic literature, In the Kamauli grant the verses are introduced 
thus: "In this context there are words of sages."3 

But the real difficulty arises from the references made with res- 
pect to the source of these verses to definite works other than the 
Mahabharata. Thus the Baguda plates of Madhavavarman, the 
Karnul plates of the third year of Vikramaditya I of the Western 
Calukyan dynasty: and the Bannahalli plates of the Kadamba king 
Krsnavarman (7th cent,A.D,), all ascribe the verses to Manu. 

The Udayendiram plates of Nandivarman (8th cent.) curiously 
associate the verses with the name of Brahman,” I 

Our confusion is worse confounded by statements found in later 
Smrti works of the mibandha type. There we find references to several 
other works which are claimed as the source of particular imprecatory 
verses, 

Thus the verse wfedüwwutf etc. seems to have been attributed 
to the Kürmapuranà in the Düna-candrikü (p. 20) of Divakara, probably 
to Brhaspati in Danamaytikha (Gujrat Printing Press ed, p. 176),* 





1 भवन्ति चाव धर्मानुशंसिन: झोकाः । 

2 अथ पुराणवचनानि लिख्यन्ते Vanapalli Plates of Annavema, 1300 §.E.— 
Ep. Ind., vol. 111, p.63; amamma झोका भवन्वि-—-Chicacol Plates of 
Devendravarman, Zp. Ind, vol. III, p. 133 ; sr&«argmq-—Parlakimedi - 
Plates of Vajrahasta, Ef, Ind., vol. IIT, p. 224; Parlakimedi Plates of 
Indravarman, Ind, And, vol. XVI, p. 134. 

` 3 श्ताहशे सुनिवचमानि wafq-—Gaudalekhamála, p. 135. 
उक्तञ्च मानवे धमं-/, Ind, vol. III, p. 45. 
J. B. Br, R.A.S., vol, XVI, p. 237. 
Ep. Ind, vol, VI, p. 18—«a सनुगौता; झोका wafer | 
यि चाव ब्रह्मगीताः Sta भवन्ति ~, Ind., vol. III, P. 146, 
As a matter of fact some of these imprecatory verses (though 
not this particular one) are found in the Brhaspatisamhité (Vaüga- 
vast Press ed, 26-27, 28-29), They are ‘also found in the Brhaspati- ' 
dharmasüstra as quoted by. Mitra Misra in his Viramitrodaya (p. 192). 
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to the Visnudkarmottara by Hemadri in his Danakhanda (p. 486). 
[t is to be noted that though quotations from Brhaspati are given by 
Hemadri in this connection, none of these verses are found to have 
been ascribed to him. 

The verse भूमिं यः nfun etc. is attributed to Brhaspati in the 
Brihmana-sarvasva of Halayudha (Battala ed, p. 122), probably to 
the Kürmapurüma in the Dünacaudrikü (p. 20) of Divàkara. The 
second half of the verse, however, is read thus in the latter work :— 
तावुभी परुषी लोके स्रमण्डलमेदिनी 

The verse wet tænt धा यो हरेत वसुखराम्‌ etc, is attributed to Visvamitra 
in the Dinacandrike (p. 20) of Divakara and Dinamayukha of 
Nilakantha (Gujrat Printing Press ed, p. 176), to Brhaspati in the 
Dinakriya-kaumudi of Govindananda (Bib, Ind, p. 41), to the 
Mahabharata by Hemádri in the Danakhanda (p. 490). In some’ 
altered form the same verse is ascribed in the last work (p. 486) 
to the Visnudharmottara also, 

It is interesting to note that save and except one solitary. instance 
e.g. that of Hemadri none of the Smrti works quoted above refers to 
the Mahābhārata as the source of these verses, though some of the 
earliest records expressly trace them to that work. 

It is clear then that there is no clue in the conflicting statements 
referred to above that may point to the real source of these verses, It 
will not be quite reasonable to suppose that all this confusion is due to 
the ignorance or carelessness of the authors concerned, It is true, 
records of a very early period refer to the Mahabharata as the source. 

But the verses cannot be traced in the Mahabharata as we have them 

now, Thisled Mr, Batakrishna Ghosh to conclude that the original 
source of these verses “without doubt was a recension of the Mahàá- 
bharata now lost to us" (IHQ., III, p. 432). 

The Jiihasasamnccayal which seems to have been composed of 
verses taken from the Mahābhārata, as we learn from the work itself 
(1, 27-8), has got some of these verses (cf. XIX, 38, 39, 44, 52). 
This, of course, goes to lend support to the conclusions of Mr. Ghosh, 
The reference to Manu as the source of the verses (though they are 
not found in its modern recension) in not very late records is suppos- 
ed to be due to the fact that there were verses common both to Manu 


I Published from the Lakshmivenkateswar Press, Kalyan, Bom- 
bay. A Ms, of the work in Newari characters dated 945 A.D, is in 
the Library of the Asiatic Society, 
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and the Makadhirata and that according to Bübler about one tenth of 
the verses of Manu are taken from the Mahabharata, 

But in this connection the theory of Bühler expressed elsewhere 
deserves careful consideration. According to him the verses that 
are common to the Jabhübküvata and Manu are supposed to have 
been borrowed by both from a floating stock of proverbial sayings,” 

As a matter of fact there seems to have been prevalent from a 
very early period a large stock of popular and unwritten didactic 
verses drawn upon by various authors at different times, Thus one 
and the same verse is sometimes found to occur in more than one 
Purana, Tantra, Dharmasamhita, etc. I 

The Mahabharata actually testifies to the existence of such verses 
and quotes them occasionally, 

In later Smrti-nibandha works some of the verses of unknown 
authorship quoted from memory* and handed down by tradition 

Iso seem to belong to this class pe 

And it is just possible that these imprecatory verses of copper- 
plates are also of this nature, They were incorporated by different 
authors in their works and later-day people mistook them for the 
composition of those in whose works they were met with by' them. 

* The silence of records, some of which go back to the Gupta period, 
as regards the definite source of these verses and the reference made 
to them in very general terms like “it has been said” etc, may also. 
be taken to point to the same conclusion 
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I Corp, Insc. Ind, vol, IIl, 0, 19 ; Ind, Ant, vol, XIV, p. 324. 

2 Laws of Manu, Bühler, SBE. vol, XXV, Introduction, p. xc 

3 अरवापादाइरन्तीसा गाया fret चमावतामू-- Vanaparvan, 29. 35 ; भवन्ति aa WaT 
198, 13-15 

4 इति स्तिः । 


À Note on Kicakavadha 
A reply 


There seems to have been a sort of misunderstanding between 
myself and Dr, S. K. De, with regard to a review of his edition 
`of the Kicakavadha, And as a result he has contributed his Note on 
the Kicakavadha to the THQ.,. (vol, VI, p. 377 £) In the following 
lines I try to clear up the misunderstanding, ` 
It is occasionally difficult to distinguish between marginal correc- 
tions, emendations and notes (known traditionally among the Pandits 
of Bengal as bodhas) in old Mss, Dr. De has made an attempt to diffe- 
rentiate the correc ions from the notes (for which he uses the abbrevia- 
tion MGA.) But my contention is that this sort of differentiation is 
not possible in every case, What Dr. De takes as corrections may 
not unlikely be, in cases, nothing but the reader's emendations of 
‘additions or simple explanatory words, And what I meant to say 
in my review is that there is in some cases at least a legitimate ground 
for doubt. Let us, for instance, take into consideration the word 


` ` kulakam (p. 2, l 15) which is stated (in fn. 3) to be an addition on 


the upper margin of the Ms, Now, without the corrcborative evidence 
from any other Ms, it cannot: be definitely determined as to whether 
it really formed a part of the commentary or it was supplied by 
the reader or even the copyist on the authority of the arch-type 
followed by him, And strict accuracy would demand the placing 
of such words within brackets with a view to draw the atteniion 
of scholars to their doubtful character, 

As regards Dr. De's request for supplying detailed information 
of the Ms, of a commentary of the Kicakavadha in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, I should add that there are two Mss, of the work in the 
Government collection deposited with the Society, Of these one isa 
Ms. of the text and the other a Ms, of a commentary on it by one 
Laksmidhara Bhattacarya, Both the Mss, are in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, But both of them are.dated. The date of the copying of the 
‘text is 1596 of Saka Era and that of the commentary 1536 Ś, E. 
This manuscript ofthe text was described by R. L, Mitra in his 
Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (No. 615). 
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The Sixth All-India Oriental Conference 


The Sixth All-India Oriental Conference had its sessions at 
Patna on the 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th December last, No better 
place than Patna could bave been chosen for such an august re-union 
as that of the Orientalists from different parts of India, It is to be 
"wondered why this Conference was not called earlier at Patna, a 
city hallowed by the oldest memories of the ancient history of India, 
Mr, K, P. Jayaswal who has been one of the foremost scholars in creat- 
Ing an atmosphere of research at Patna was mainly instrumental in 
inviting this Conference there, The Bihar Government and the Patna 
public offered their ready co-operation and as a result the Conference 
was a complete success, For this success thanks are particularly due 
to Mr. Jayaswal, the President and Dr. Hari Chand, the Honorary 
Secretary, of the Reception Committee, Some prominent men of Patna 
. like Rai Bahadur Radhakrishna Jalan, Mr, Jayaswal, Principal D. N, 
Sen were at home to the delegates and members of the Conference. 
„The delegates visited the Museum, the splendid art collection of 
Mr. Manuk, the. Khudabuksh Oriental Library and the ancient sites 
of Kumbrar, Raigir and Nalanda ! 

Rai Bahadur Hira Lal, who has been long known to scholars both 
in India and abroad through his valuable contributions both in 
ethnolgy and epigraphy, presided over the Conference, In his address 
he made a survey of the work that had been done in the field of. 
Orientalism in India in recent years, The review, though incomplete 
In some respects, places before us in a nutshell the large amount of 
work that has been done in India lately and draws our notice to the 
activities, either of individual scholars or of corporate bodies, in 
different branches of historical study. Everybody will agree with 
him when he says in concluding his speech that “in matters of research 
work no such thing as a final decision of every disputable point exists 
Each fresh attempt that promises to bring us a step nearer the truth 
therefore deserves encouragement. The present day scholars have 
imbibed this spirit, and it is their continuous activity which renders 
historical works, specially on ancient India, obsolete very. rapidly, as 
sorhe new find upsets the old theory." 

The meetings of the different sections of the Conference, History, 
and Archeology, Arabic and Persian, Vedic Sanskrit, Classical Sans: 
krit, Fine Arts, Philosophy, Philology, and’ Anthropology Mytho- f 
logy and Religion, were all well attended and animated by lively dis- 
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cussions. A new feature of the Conference was that meetings of four 
additional sections, Urdu, Hindi, Bengali and Oriya, so long neglected 
were also held 

Another new feature of the Conference was that foreign bodies 
like the Universities of Cambridge, Paris, Bonn, and the Philological 
' Societies of London and Paris and the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland offered their co-operation by sending their 
delegates, ; 

The members of the Samskrta Sahitya Parisad, an institution 
established in Calcutta with a view to advance the cause of Sanskrit 
learning and culture, were invited to stage the Mudrirakgasa, No 
better drama could hr ve been selected befitting the occasion The 
dresses reminded one o? the Maurya age as they were modelled after 
those found in the sculptural representation of the Maurya times The 
drama was so well staged that all appreciated it. The Parisad is to be: 
specially congratulated on this success as it 1s the only one of its kind 
in India which has from time to time staged the Sanskrit dramas and 
thus tried to put life into things that are dead. 


B. 
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CHANDOGYAMANTRABHASYA : A PRE-SAYANA COM- 
MENTARY ON SELECT VEDIC MA NTRAS by Gunavisnu, edited 
with Introduction, critical Notes, Indices and Appendices by Durga- 
mohan Bhattacharyya, M.A, Kavya-Satikhya-Puranatirtha with a Fore- 
word by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr, Ganganatha Jha, M.A., D.LITT, Sams- 
krt Sahitya Parisad Series, no, 19, Calcutta, 1930. 
` It is well-known that a Brahmin is bound every day to perform 
five great ‘sacrifices (pañca mahayajfia), one of which is the Brahma- 
paja. This ‘sacrifice’ is nothing else than svidhyiya or recita- 
tion of Vedic formule. This recitation is a very difficult affair and 
, taxes every energy of a Brahmin to the end of his life, The recita- 
tion should be accurate, the intonation correct, the stresses given on 
proper words, and so on, In reciting, the head should not shake, 
the tone should not be sing-song, and the recitation should not be done 
from a manuscript, The transmission of Vedic recitation, to be 
effective, should always be oral. Ancient manuscript of Vedic Sam- 
datas and Brihmanas are non est, If we have to believe Alberuni 
who wrote in 1030 A.D., the first Vedic manuscripts were copied in. 
Kashmir about one hundred years before his time, The transmission’ 
was oral up to 930 A.D, Even then the teaching was always oral, not 
from manuscripts. In the Vedic Pathasalas of Benares the system 
of oral transmission is still continued. 

In ancient times, when Vedic was the spoken language, nobody 
cared for the interpretation of the Vedic Mantras: as their 
meaning was known to all. Later on, as the language gradually 
became obsolescent and then obsolete, the six Angas with their 
extensive literature did the work of commentaries and imparted the 
meaning of the Vedic mantras to Brahmins. But in course of time 
this literature with commentaries, sub-commentaries and commentaries 
on the third or fourth remove became so extensive that it was impossi- 
ble to gather with their help the meanings of the Vedic Mantras, and 
the following formula, of criticism was enforced at that time, say in 
the 7th or the 8th century of the Christian era,—sthanur ayam bhira- 
hürel kilabhiid adhitya vedam na vifiniite yo 'rtham, that if one reads 
the Veda without knowing its meaning, one is simply a stump. to bear 
burden, . This formula of criticism was tbe watchword, I believe, of 
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Kumirila's tvforaation of Vedic studies, Just about this time, when 
Kumarila was still living and continued to bea moving force, five 
Brahmins came from Kanyakubja and settled on both sides of the 
Ganges and became the progenitors of the Radhtya and Varendra 
Brahmins of Bengal. : I : 

Some of these Brahmins never cared to recite the whole of a Samhita 
or Brakmana, They recited only a portion of the Kauthuma sakha 
literature of the Sàma-veda, and used to describe themselves as Samar 
veda-Kauthuma$Sakl-a iba de$üd h y üy 2m s instead of Samaveda- 
dhyàyins, The portion of the Veda studied by them might be a 

‘chapter or two of a Vedic work belonging to the Kauthuma recension 
of the Sáma-veda or a selection made from different works pertaining 
to that recension, Sáma-veda used to be chanted, Chanting was the 
function of the Udgatr priests, but when the Sama-vedins constituted 
themselves iato a distinct class of Brahmins, they were obliged to have 
a collection of the Mantras to be used in their domestic ceremonies. 
The earliest of these collections is to be found in the Mantra- 
brahmana of the Sama-veda i.e, the first two chapters.of the Chindogya- 
brahmana, the last six constituting the Chandogya Upanisad. In differ- 
ent countries and at different times Sámavedins seem to have made 
for their domestic ceremonies different selections of Vedic Mantras ; 
one of these collections has been commented upon by Gunavisnu 

Gunavisnu, however, was not the first to comment upon such 
selectious, Narayana, the author of the Chindogyaparisista or Karma- 
jradipa, and Bhavadeva, the great Bengali writer on rituals and 
Smrti, seem to have preceded Gunavignu in this line though they had 

. not interpreted in a regular way ; but the Pandita who first started this 
idea of partially-interpreting the Vedas was Nugadacarya, -Halayucha 
in his Zrühmanasarvasva names hin) and gives him the credit of 
being the first interpreter of. Vedic selections, He seems to have 
followed the example of Nugada We know something about’ 
Narayana, whose grandfather accepted Mahadana in the Sraddha 
ceremony of Jayapila, the brother of Dhar mapala, and was regarded 
as patita, We know: something about Bhavadeva, who was one 
of the ministers of Harivarmadeva, who in the early eleventh century 
conquered the whole of the coast country from Puri to Chittagong, 
But of Nugada we know only the name. Yet, we are sure that Guna- 
visnu and Halàyudha and similar other commentators drew their 
inspirations from him, Halayudha for Yajur Mantras and Gunavisnu 


for Sama Mantras, 
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According to the editor, Durgamohan Bhattacharyya, Gunavisnu 
and Halayudha were contemporaries. That was my idea too. The 
editor says that Gunavisnn was a younger contemporary of Aniruddha, 
the guru of Vallalasena and the author of the  Züral^tà and 
Pitrdayiti, and that he was an elder contemporary of Haldyudha, the 
Chief Justice of Laksmanasena. In spite of the.absence of more 
cogent proofs, I think it ‘is better to accept the editors arguments, 
One thing is sure, as has been shown in the Introduction, —Gunavisnu’s 
commentary ‘has been exploited upon by Sayana in the middle of 
the 14th century and by others later on, 

. Gunavisnu has within the last seven hundred years established 
his undoubted authority over Bengal and Mithila, His Bhisya is exten- 
sively used in these two countries, and it has all the excellences of 

a commentary—clear, concise, expressive and lucid. Because Guna- 
vignu comments upon a selection of Mantras for the Sámavedin Brah- 
mins, one should not think that he explains only Sama chants or their 
Yoni rks, He commented upon all the Mantras used by the Sáma- 
vedins in their domestic ceremonies; they may be rks, yajus, or sámans. 
Samans cannot be commented upon, because they are chants and 
full of stobha words. So, in commentirg upon Samans, the commenta- 
tor has only to comment upon the yoni rks; There aré not much 
of chanting in domestic ceremonies, but if a saman is to be 
chanted, the Bengali Brahmins, instead of chanting, repeat the Mantra 
thrice ; that is taken to be equivalent to chanting. Unfortunately, : 
we do not find any authority for it in the Chandogyamantra- 
bhisya : 

The work is divided into eight Khandas, or sections, The first 
and second sections explain the Mantras to be - used in Kusandéka and 
Udicyakarman respectively, the rites necessary for all household 
ceremonies requiring presence of the holy Fire, The third section 
deals with Mantras meant for the marriage ceremony, while the ` 
fourth is concerned mainly with other sacraments performed before 
and after conception as well as child-birth up to the rite for commenc- 
ing the Vedic study (upanayana). Comments on the Mantras to be 
recited in connection with ritual for the fulfilment of particular 
desires (kimyakarman) and at the house-warming ceremony are 
also found in this section. The fifth section deals with the Mantras 

` for the performance of sandhyā or daily prayers, while the sixth treats 
of ablution (s»üna) and recitation of Vedic texts (Brahmayajha), 

The seventh comments on the Purugasükta and some other Mantras 
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used for the worship of a deity and the eighth on those for Vatsvadeva- 
karman, cremation, éraddha etc. : d 

The editor has adduced evidences to. prove that Gunavisnu was 
born in Bengal As Radhiya Brahmins extensively use his commen- 
tary, he seems to be one of them. Vidyavacaspati in an authorita- 
tive work calls him Radhiya, Commentaries. on select portions of 
‘ the Veda are written for the benefit of the Radhiya and Varencra 
Brahmins, and not for Pascattyas or Utkalas, These facts make 
a strong case for Gunavisnu’s being a Radhiya Brahmin ; and these 
Brahmins are, if not universally, ninety per cent, Samavedins. 

The editor has dealt in his Introduction with various topics rela- 
ting to the work and the author, e. g., the sources of the Mantras: 
commented upon by Gugavisnu, the relation of the Chindogyamantra- 
bhasya with the Mantrabrükmana and the Gobhilagrhyasutra, the 
birth.plice of Gunavisnu, his date, his works, thenature of his commen- 
tary and so on, The editor's work has been done with great care, 
accuracy and thought, The Samavedins will certainly be thankful to 

` Durgamohan Bhattacharyya for his numerous appendices and indices, 
But alas ! the number of people, to use such a carefully prepared book, 
is becoming beautifully less and less every year. Durgamohan is a 
scholar ánd he has done a scholar's work ; and this is just the time 
when scholarly works should preserve . our ancient ritualistic works. 
The editor has done his work well, and therefore deserves thanks 
from every one who has any pretence of scholarship. I 


. HARAPRASAD SHASTRI 


BALADITYA: A HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF ANCIENT 
INDIA by: A, S. Panchapakesa Ayyar, M.A. (Oxon), Las. Fully 
‘Illustrated, Published by D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co,, Bombay. 
402 pp. 
The Baladitya is, as the sub-title of the book indicates, a historical 
'romance of ancient India. ` It treats of a period, which saw the tempo- 
rary overshadowing of the mighty empire of the Imperial Guptas by 
the -Hünas, the consequent demoralisatión of the people, and the final 
overthrow of the Hara tyrant Mihiragula by YaSodharman. The 
main interest of the story centres round Baladitya, king of Magadha, 
who is represented as a brave, gallant and chivalrous prince, and his 
queen Sarasvati. Full of strifes and turmoils as the time must lave 
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‘been, ‘hu presentation of the narrative ina series of thrilling and 
romantic episodes and adventures into which are woven in an original 
way the life and manners of contemporary India is, on the whole, 
faithful and satisfactory. | 

Butas the author's narrative has a definite historical background 
with definite historical personalities, we would naturally expect him to. 

. becautious about general historical sequences while presenting his 
` heroes, This review is mainly concerned with the historical aspect 
of the subject, and we feel that the book has suffered from some mis- 
statements of historical facts, Some of these are as follows : 

r. The Gupta Empire was not, as the narrative suggests, completely 
overthrown by any onslaught of the 11085, it was only temporarily 
.overshadowed by the Hunas. 

2 Baladitya has been represented to be identical with Narasimha- 
gupta Bálüditya, But, Baladitya, the Gupta contemporary of Mihira- 
gula, the Hina, and Yagodharman, king of Malwa, was not identical: 
with Narasimhagupta Baladitya. The latter was the son of Puragupta, 
while the former of Tathagatagupta. l 

3 Yašodharman is said to be the king of Malwa und Maha- 
kofala, but his sovereignty over Mahakogala is doubtful 

4 Mahendravarman, king of Vengi, and Vyaghraraja, king of 
Mahakàantara, have both been brought in to figure as contemporaries 

. of Baladitya, This is a mistatement. They were contemporaries of 
Samudragupta who flourished a century and a half earlier, i 

5 Pulakefin, king of the Cālukyas, is mentioned as another 
contemporary. In fact, he appeared three quarters of a century later. 

6 Famous names in. history have an atmosphere about them 
, peculiar to the age and country in which they flourished. Such names 
as Castana and Nahapana and Kadpheises, originally borne by 
the famous Saka and Kusága kings, and Dandin (who flourished at 
least two to five centuries earlier) should have been left out, 

7 Toraman's three queers are named as Tusharpa, Hujespa and 
. Vajhespa. We are not sure if Hana kings could have Scythian wives 
in the period spoken of, 

8 The illustrations are sometimes unhistorical in character, To 
mention only one on the dust cover (also reproduced on p.23) . 
The scene of the narrative is laid at Ujjain, the Gupta capital A- 
brahmin is taking his bath in a tank, buta gopuram is pictured.in - 
the background, Gopuram, it need hardly be mentioned, is a form 
of architecture peculiar to South India, and even the origin of the 
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style cannot in any way be traced earlier than the 8th or oth 
century A.D 

In spite of these and similar small defects, we welcome this 
attempt at a historical romance, The story has been lucidly told 
and conveys’ a correct impression of what the life of the period 
was like, which is the main justification of the book, 


NIHAR RANJAN Roy 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE VARENDRA RESEARCH 
SOCIETY, 1928-29, Rajshahi, April, 1929; 1929-30, Rajshahi, 
July, 1930, | 

The Varendra Research Society is sincerely to be congratulated on 
its ceaseless pursuit of historical and archeological studies and 
researches, .In these two Annual Reports which deal with the 
work and administration of the Society and with new additions 
to the Society’s museum as well, there is enough to be convinced 
that the Society has not. only justified its existence during the 
. last two years under review, buthas made a decent quota of 
contribution to historical and archzological study and research 
`of this part of India, The new additions by the Society to 
the archaeological wealth of the province are of sufficient artistic 
and iconographic interest; and the Society’s museum is gradually 
growing into a place of pilgrimage for all who are interested in 
India's past history and culture i 

Additions for the year 1928-29 consist of 8 stone sculptures, of 
which six are Brahmanical, and two Buddhist, three bronze minia- 
tures, three: terracotta, and fifteen coins of which ten are of gold, 
three of silver and two of copper. The most interesting stone sculptüre 
.is that of an image of Tara attended by Ašokakanta and Marict, 
and another of an image of Bhü-varaáha, The sculptures which are 
typical examples of the Eastern School of Art are all worked out 
in bold relief, and may roughly be said to belong to different periods 
fanging from the latter half of the: gth to the rath century A.D. 
Additions to the coin-cabinet include two coins of the Gupta dynasty 
and two of the kings of Assam of the 18th century A.D. f 

Of the three appendices that follow the Report, the most impor- 
tant is the one of the Antiquities of Khari by Kalidas Datta. It is 
really an informative paper on the historical and archeological impop- 
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tance of the tract popularly called the Sunderbans, He deals more ` 
particularly with KAadimandala or Khadivisaya (cf. Jayanagar grant, 
and Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena respectively) which was ideatical 
with the southern portion of the ancient Paundravardhanabhukit. 
Mr, Datta’s paper proves conclusively that these low lying tracts 
are rich in archeological treasures, and promise to be a fruitful 
field for archaeological research and exploration. They have already 
yielded a good number of bronzes and stone-sculptures of sufficient 
artistic and archeological interest; Mr, Datta who has already 
done so much to draw atention in this direction deserves our, 
special thanks, In the second appendix—a note on a new type of 
Visnu from North-Bengal—Mr, Nanigopal Majumdar identifies an 
image from Kalandarpar, Bogra, with Visnu, The identification has 
-lately been questioned by a member of the Society, Mr. Kshitish 
Chandra Sarkar, who has advanced good grounds for its identification 
with a Bodhisattva image (vide. V, R, Society Monograph, No. 4, 
Rajshahi ; July, 1932). The third appendix is an interesting note on 
‘The Mother and Child Images of Bengal’ by Niradbandhu Sanyal, 
curator of the Museum. 

The Report for 1929-30 also shows that important additions 
were made to the Society in the section of stone-sculptures found at 
Khari (24 Parganas), Vogirbhavan (Bogra), Duel-Kalna and Manda 
(Rajsahi), One addition is of special iconographic interest, It is a 
representation of a three-headed and ten-armed god, riding a seven- 
horse chariot, and accompanied by the well known attendants of 
- the Sun-god. It has correctly been identified as Martanda Bhairava. 
Another interesting addition is the bust of a goddess, three-headed 
and three-eyed with hair dressed high in the ascetic fashion, which 
has been identified as Usnisa-Vijaya, 


NIUAR RANJAN Roy ` 


BHANJA DYNASTY OF MAYURBHANJ AND THEIR. 
ANCIENT CAPITAL KHICHING by Rai Ramaprasad Chanda 
Bahadur, B.A., Superintendent, Archeological section, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, Archeological Department, Mayurbhanj, 1929, 24 Plates 
with 30 half-tone blocks, 44 pp. 

This short monograph is a collection of four extracts, three from 
the Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India for the 
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years 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25, and ‘one from the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, June, 1927,—all from the pen 
ofthe famous scholar and archeologist, Rai Rampaprasad Chanda 
Bahadur who is undoubtedly a pioneer. in recent archeological 
researches and explorations in Orissa, The archaeological sites 
discovered and finds made by him in different localities of Orissa 
are all too well known by this time to require any notice here 
we need only say that his discoveries have opened up a new chapter 
of Orissan Art and History hitherto almost unknown to us, And 
he has given to the world of Indian Archeology and Art another 
monograph in which a scholarly study of the: artistic and ‘historical 
background of his important discoveries has been made 

Khiching which is a corruption of Rhijinga or Khijinga-kotta, 
the capital of the early Bhafija chiefs of ancient Mayurbhanj, though 
visited by Lt, Tickell and Mr, J, D. M. Behar in 1840 and between 
1874 and 1876 respectively, was for all practical purposes a discovery 
of Rai Bahadur Chanda, Almost all the ancient monuments of 
Mayurbhafij are centred at Khiching and a cluster of temples and 
group of images, brought to. light and discussed by a competent 
authority, have helped to add considerably .te our knowledge of 
Orissan Art and culture, It is undoubtédly striking to know that 
though the style of decoration, particularly the scroll work with animal 
figures in the Khiching temples, is Orissan and is evidently the work 
of Oriya artists, the figure sculptures reveal a different artistic strain. 
And we entirely agree with Rai Bahadur Chanda when he says 
that ‘for designing figure sculptures, he must have employed an 
artist of genius probably brought up in the Gaudian (Bengal-Bihar) 
school, who, as a consequence of his contact with the Oriya artists 
and aided by fresh inscription from nature’ founded a new school 
of art at Khiching’, Attention may be drawn in this connection 
to a short paper on the art of South-Bengal in the columns of 
the Modern Review by the. late lamented Rakhaldas Banerjea who 
in that paper upheld the theory of Rai Bahadur Chanda by pointing 
out some close affinities between the art of South-Bengal and Khiching. 

The monograph, though modest in size, will bé indispensable to all 
students and scholars of Indian, more particularly Orissan; Art and 
Archeology, There is quite a number of neatly executed plates, 


NIHAR RANJAN Roy. 


LH.Q., DECEMBER, 1930. ह I 35 
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TAITTIRIYA-PRATISAKHYA WITH THE BHASYA OF 
MAHISEYA, edited by Mahopadhyaya V. Venkatarama Sarma 
Vidyabhigana, University of Madras, 1930, 

The commentary of Mahiseya has long been known to scholars 
.by name as one of the commentaries mentioned in the Tribhasyaratna >. 
from which it appears that Vararuci and Mabigeya were the exponents 
of two different schools of commentators. The commentary is 
written in a clear and simple style and is not overburdened with 
abstruse discussions or lengthy quotations, Though the opinions 
of previous commentators have been referred to in several places, 
no one has been mentioned by name, Of grammars and grammarians, 
Payini has been mentioned three or four times and a varttika has 
been quoted once. Several stanzas from works on Siksa have ‘also 
been quoted. On the whole, the commentator does not throw much 
new light either on the correct exposition of the Prátiéakhya or on 
the history of philological studies in India. : 

The editor's task has, no doubt, been one of considerable difficulty 
inasmuch as he has had to depend on one single Ms. Still he might 
have ,,oduced a much better and much more correct edition, if he 
had only cared todo so, The foot-notes are generally extracts from 
the Tribhasyaratna or Vaidikabharana or both often without acknowledg- 
ment, explaining passages sufficiently clear. Really obscure points 
have been left severely alone, although in most cases a few lines 
from the Tribhásyaratna or the Vaidikabharana would have been 
invaluable to the reader, To take one or two examples. The ¿Aëg$a 

a V. 3 (tatra pürvam pürvam prathamam) is printed thus :— ` 

Tatra samhitavidhane yad yat pürvam tat tat prathamam sandhe- 
yam bhavati. Pürvapadenottaram dvipadam sandadhyat. Tat samhi- 
tantaram upapadyate. Yatha bhaksehi (Sam. 3,2,5) tvam veda 
(Sam, 1-6- 11), Ud u tyam jatavedasam (Sam., 1, 4, 43) ity atra yathàvi- . 
krtau ut iti sthite vakaragamah ekàde$a$ ca, vidhiprakrtau sávakaatvad 
anyonyapratisedhena naiva prüpnuta iti vipratisedhe pürvam karyam, 
yatha vaiyākaraņānām vipratigedhe param karyam. 

On "bhaksehi"' there is the foot-note: bhakga à ihi>bhaksa ihi. 
(10-2, sttrena dirghah), bhaksà ihi>bhaksehi (10-4, sütrena ekarah). 

Now bhaksehi was sufficiently clear. by itself -and hardly needed 
what is practically an excerpt from the Tribhasyaratna without acknow- 
ledgment for its elucidation. On the other hand, “tvam veda” and 
- "ud प्र tyam jatavedagam” present almost insuperable difficulties and 
the editor makes no attempt to throw any light on these two cases, 
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The reading is also obviously corrupt but the editor does not indicate 
this with queries, Vikrti here appears to refer to jatapatha, vakara- 
gamah to ix. 16 and ekadešah tox. 2, "Yathüvikrtau ut iti sthite” 
appears also to call for the emendation yatha vikrtau ut uu iti sthite 
and vidhiprakrtau for vidht prakrtau, The editor, however, is discreetly 
silent on all these points and has no suggestion ‘to offer. 

In XVI, 13,the editor inserts the word “bbiyan” against all authori- 
ties and remarks in a foot-ncte that it is not found either in the 
various printed editions or in. the commentary Vaidikabhüsana 
which exists as yet only in Ms It does not, however, occur to 
the editor that it is perfectly clear from Mahigeya’s commentary 
that bhüyán cannot have been his reading, for he does not mention 
it in his list nor does he give any example of it, Bhüyamso ‘suras 
tava devah. bhüyamsa iti kim? annido bhiyasam—this passage 
supports the generally accepted reading, It cannot be pleaded that 
the example of bhüyan has been omitted by the scribe through 
carelessness for the very simple reason that bhüyan in the list would 
make bhiiyamsah absolutely superfluous.. I 

Under the same rule Mahiseya says: DaSva vivisiva $u$ruvà etegu 
Éakáraparesu “sradigu caikapada üsmaparab" (15-4) iti anusvaragamah ` 
kasman na bhavati, Atha "sakaraparab" iti sakaraparasyanuvrtteh, 
Hrasiyá vaslya tasthiva sasrva ity etesu pürvasminn anusvarasthane sa- 
karapare vakarapare 'py anusvárágamo bhavati, Tesam anusvararahita- 
nim ekasmin sütre nirdesat. Athava atàmsit kantyau jyayün ity 
evamàdibhir akarair anusvirasthanaih sahacaryat pürvasmin hrasve I 


', akáre anusvaragamo na bhavati, 


- On tesám etc, the editor has the foot-note : anena kantyän itya- 
disv anusvarasahita eva patho yujyata iti jñayate, 

We fail to understand how the editor arrives at this deduction. 
The commentator raises the objection that in the text ofthe rule 
hrasiyà, vastya etc. we should have an anusvára before the sibilant accord- 
ing to rule xv. 4, and replies that the fact that those have been read 
without any anusvara is sufficient to prevent the anusvara from coming 
in. From this the editor argues that kaniyan and other words which 
insert an anusvara should be read in the rule with the anusvara, 
The mistake of the editor is due to his failure to note that the rule 
mentions two very different classes of words—those in which (atàmstt 
etc.) the nasal appears in the word itself as cited and those in which 
it is to be added before a following s. 

Instead of going out of his way to add an erroneous note of his 
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own the editor might have appended here several lines from the Vaidi- 
kabharana in which the author shows the weakness of the views of 
Mabigeya and others and offers an explanation of his own. . 

On “ekavyaveto "pi" IV, ९1 Mahiseya's commentary has been printed 
thus :— i I 

Ekenšpi padena vyavetah dve ity etasmat patah padinta ikára 
ekāro và  pragraho bhavati, Yatha “dye viva devasatre" (Sam., 
74.5) Evam arabhyamane alpakgaram sütram bhavati, Is it not 
clear form the above that some words are missing before evam āra- 
` bhyamane etc. ? f | 

On IV. 4o we find tu-šabdah adhastat pratisedhapráptam idántm 
nivartayati. Tu-Sabdarambhin nityagabdo pratigssdhe nivartata ity 
etaj jñapayati. ; 

It does not require much penetration to see that the second 
sentence is corrupt. Here also the editor is silent, though.in a foot- 
note he very pertinently quotes from the Tribhasyaratna (this time 
with acknowledgment).........máhiseyapaksas tu  vaksyate —pürvasü- 
troktanisedham nityasabdajüapitanuvrttim nivarayattti, 

This quotation from the Tribhasyaratna appears to us to set up a 
strong presumption in favour of the emendation—nityaSabdah prati- 
8९010 ."nuvartata etc; I xs ; 

— VIII. 10 has been printed avrtparah instead of avrtparah. 

On VIII. rr itiparo’ pi the commentary as printed runs thus:— 
.apity anvadeSah kriyate, Avrtpara asau visarjaniya itiparo "pi repham 
apadyate, Yatha-—$rutah érutarititi šrutah, t 

In a footnote the editor notes that for the second sentence the 
reading in the Ms, is—avrtparah asau visarjantyah sanyay iti paro’ pi 
bhavati tadapi rephatvam üpadyate, We may suggest the slight emen- 
dation of sanyaya to san yada, though even then it must be admitted 
that the position of san would be very ‘unfortunate, 

- The example &ütah etc. is misleading, conveying, asit does, the 
impression that a word even when not followed by àvrt would change: 
its visarga to r when followed by iti, A single sentence from the 
Vaidikabharana added as a foot-note would make the commentator's 
meaning clear: “avrsad iti érutaravrth svühàa" ity atra “iti $rutab" 
ity asya kramasya jatodabarapam “iti éruta$ Srutar ititi $rutah" iti, 

Under the rule “sarvo nety eke" XIV, 33 we find: eke acaryah sar- 
vata eva svaritam na bhavatiti manyante, Udatta udattam eva anu- 
datta anudattam eva, Dvai svasüryam eva te udatte nanudattena (?). 

The last sentence has puzzled the editor. The difficulty, however, 
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seems to he almost entirely due to the wrong division of words, 
The correct reading evidently is :. Dvaisvaryam eva te udatteninuda- 
ttena, (The verb, of course, is manyante). 

. The editor is often very unkind to the visarga, It is difficult 
to understand what the visarga of anudattah in anudattah anudattam 
has done to merit omission, The same may be said of avrtparah asau 
above, His treatment of the anusvára is no less cruel, It is well. 
known that an anusvdra cannot tolerate a vowel following it, but 
the author setting at nought all rules of propriety has often forced 
the anusvára into the company of such vowels. 

VIII, 19 has been printed dvày udüttamottariyasya rephah where 
rephah is clearly a mistake for repham. In the light of what Tri- 
'"bhàgyaratna says about Mahigeya’s reading da might have been 
omitted from the body and relegated to a foot-note 

On pp. 100-101 we read 


Atraha—padagrahane parapadagrahanena kim prayojanam? Atro- 
cyate—anarse samvidhane 'grahanasya ca katham nityam yakarotpattih 
syat naimittikasya ca nimittapekse ‘pi. 

This gives no meaning, Nimittapekge "pi should be emended into 
nimittapekseti, Samvidhane should be explained as samhitavidhau. 
The editor might with advantage have added here in a foot-note the 
very rational explanation of this phenomenon offered by the author of 
the Vaidikabharana. I 

On p. 63 we find the rule lakaro' nunasikam (following the rule 

`laparau lakiram) commented on as follows by Mahiseya : 


Lakaro nakdraparo 'nunásikam 'vikáram dpadyate, On this the 
editor remarks: anusvirottama anunasikah (2-30) iti sütrenaiva 
nakdrasyanunasikyam siddham, Tasmad atra lakganaya nakara ity asya 
tatsthano lakara ity arthah. 


It might have occurred to the editor that the word vikaram in 
Máhiseya's Bhasya which he seeks to support with this absurd explana- 
tion (the credit for which is due to the author of the Tribhasya- 
ratna)is merely a scribal error for lakaram which the commentator 
supplies from the previous rule. Ths editor's passion for quoting 
from the Tribhasyaratna without acknowledgment has led him astray, 
Even supposing for the sake of argument that vikaram is the right 
reading the situation is in no way improved, for vikaram cannot mean 
anything other than lakaram here 

In the first line of the same page jaya tvam should be jayatvam, 


‘and in the 20th line 2 should be r. 
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in the 17th line anunasikam ápadyate should be anundsikamapadyate, 

The word nivartayitvà occurs again and again in the commentary 
without being followed by a query to draw attention to the question- 
able charactor of the form. _ os 

` On p.23 we read: yathà a. s audumbarrm (Sam., 5-2-7), tuSabda 
ikaram vinivartayatiti. This is robbing Peter to pay Paul. We 
should read : audumbarim iti....,.vinivartayati. 

Like the Mysore Edition, the present work also contains an 
alphabetical list of the words occurring in the Pratisakhya, There is 
also an. index of citations in the commentary, from the Taittirtya 
Samhita. `À separate list of the proper names occurring in ‘the . 
body of the Pratisakhya as also an exhaustive index of the topics 
dealt with would have added greatly to the utility of the volume, "The 
get up is all that could be desired and. the price fixed (Rupees 
‘two only) is very moderate, 


KSHITIS CHANDRA CHATTERJI 


Select Contents of Oriental Journals. 


Acta. Orientalia, vol. IX, pt. 1 


W. CALAND.—A Rhythmic Law in Language. Dr. Caland shows 
that the rule 'of Sanskrit gramma: that “in a dvandva compound 
consisting of two words of an unequal number of syllables, the 
words of fewer syllables should precede" was prevalent even at 
the time of the Brahmanas, By comparing the oldest Sanskrit ° 
with. other languages belonging to. or falling outside tbe Indo- 
European: family, tbe writer comes to the conclusion that this 
rhythmic law once prevailed all over the world. 


——On the Relative Chranology of Some Ritualistie Sütras.. 
Some passages have been given here to prove that Apastamba and 
Hiranyakesin were acquainted with the -VaraAaérautasü/ra and 
the Manavairautastitra, 


e 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, vol. XII, pt. 1 


R. SHAMASHASTRI.—-Forms of Government in Ancient India, Argu- 
ments have been put forward in this paper in support of the writer’s 
. opinion that during the early: Vedic period the Indians lived 
under an-elective monarchy regulated by an assembly of people 
- called samiti, and that during the period of the Upanigads they lived 
under Rajarsi rulers who were mostly guided by the Vanaprasthas 
During the Agamic period the kings were servants of Siva or 
Visnu in whose name they had to administer their States more or 
less under the guidance of the heads of the Saivaite or Vaignavaite 
sects, "Thus the ruler of the State in Ancient India had to move in 
every period under political, ethical and religious restraints, 


— Economical Philosophy of the Ancient Indians. The ancient l 
Indian economical principle that the accumulation of savings effect- 
ed by men are not their own property has been explained in 
this article. The viewpoint is said to have been the outcorae of 
the ethical teachings-of the works like the Gia and the Bhagavata- 
purüma which enunciate that man should work selflessly with no 
desire for the result. 
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_.K, M. SHEMBAVNEKAR—-Was Kautsa a Sceptic? The writer has 
adduced evidences against the view that the well-known Nirukta 
passage attributed to Kautsa declaring the meéaninglessness of the 
Vedic stanzas proves the growing obscurity of the Mantras through 
absence of traditional learning in Yaska’s time, The passage in 
the Nirukta, it is said, does not show any heterodoxy on the part 
of Kautsa, nor does it support the assertion of some schólárs that 

there was a great gap of time between the Reis arid the early 
interpreters óf the Vedas. I 

K, P, JAYASWAL Historical Data in the Drama Kaumudtmahotsava. 

The Kawmudwunakotsava recently published in the Daksinabhàrati . 
Sanskrit Series is based on the early life of king Kalyanavarman, 
-whosé martiage festival was the occasion for the first Stagitig of 
the play. The drama describes how the king re-occupied the throne 
of Pataliputra which was formerly conquered from his father 
„Sundaravarman by Candasena, Mr, Jayaswal takes all these kings 
to be historical persons and identifies Candasena with Candragupta I ! 
of the Gupta dynasty, 5 cue oe S 

.SITANATH PRADHAN.— Apotheosis in the Rgveda—ithe Rhus, 

SATINDRA KUMAR MUKHERJL—Sankara on the Limits of Empirical. 
Knowledge, l , 

K. B, PATHAK,— Dharmakirtis T, vilaksanahetu attacked by Pitrakesari 
and defended by Santaraksita. Full quotations and references 
from works like the Lativirthaslokavartikilamkira, Pramina- 
farihyd, Taftvasamgraha have been given here showing how the 
dostrine of Zrifakgana as explained by Dharmakirti was refuted 
by Vidyanátida Patrakesari and defended by Santaraksita. 

. M n tapabeita, Kamalasila and Prabhücandra, An endevour 
Was been made to prove that PatrakeSari, Santaraksita, Kamalaéila 
dnd Prabhaücandra were contemporary authors, the last being 
chronologically the latest, ` : 

—Satkavicirya attached by Vidyananda. 

N, B. Divatta.~-Sandrakottos / What did the initial S in the name 
represégt? ‘The writer argues that the * of Candragupta had 
beer turned by the Greeks into an S, not because the « was at 
the time prosouneéd as Zsa, but because of the fact that च in the 
méme was sounded ds denofo-palataf which sound is nearer to S. 
thar à pite palatal is, : a 

BN, XGSSENAMUNTISARMA d) Note ow the Authorship of Sarva- 
siddhintasamgraha, The author of this note cfaittis fo have found a 
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‘reference in the Sarvasiddhantasamgraha to Sankara's Vedanta- 
bkasya making the former a post. Saükarite work, | 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. VI, pt. I 


J. PRZYLUSK Y.—La théorie des guna, Source of the theory of the three 


gunas to be sought outside India, The Persian triad (as narrated 
by Plutarch) comprises Horomazes (pure light), Areimanios (dark- 
ness) and Mitres (mediator between the two). Similarly the Indian 
tejas, rajas and tamas originally signified (a) the luminous and 
gloomy light, (b) the intermediate world where pure light and 
obscurity were mingl 1 together, and (c) obscurity respectively. 
The modification of the original Indo-Iranian dualism by this 
tertiary cosmology is due to Semitic influence. The series, lumi- I 
nous light, water, and nourishment of the Upanisads, are precisely 
the same as the great Assyrian triad Sin (Sky), Enlil (Earth) and 
Ea (Ocean). The Indian guna originally had the same sense as 
the Avestan gaona measuring ‘colour of the hair’ or ‘colour’, 
The conception of a divine creator of the universe which is 
unknown to the most ancient Veda religion must be traced 
outside the Indo-Iranian world and probably to the Semitic 
world. In the Babylonian cosmogonies Marduk (afterwards re- 
placed by Assur) played the capital ró/e in the management of the 
. universe, —U. N, G. i 


Jndian Antiquary, October, 1930 


S, N. PRADHAN.— T, he Site’ of the Rg-vedic Battle between Divodása and 
Sambara. ` The writer is of opinion that “the great Rg-vedic battle 

was fought near the ancient castle Uparkot of Junagad, and then 
again about the ancient fort on the hill Girnàr or Ujjayanta where 
Sambara probably retreated", 


SASHIBHUSHAN CHAUDHURI, — Tke Nine Dvipas of Bhiratavarsa, 


Ibid., December, 1939 . 


F, J, RICHARDS. — Race Drift in. South India, 
R, R, HALDER.—CAitor and its Sieges, 


LH.O., DECEMBER, 1930 ` l 26 
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Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, vol. IV, pts. 3&4 


R. SUBBA RAO.—- Correspondence between the Hon, East India Com- 
pany and Kandregula Family in the XVIII century - 

` J. RAMAYYA PANTULU,— Malkapuram Stone-pillar Inscription of Rudra- 
deva (Rudramba) Tt is recorded in this inscription that in the 
Saka year 1183 Kakatiya king Ganapatideva - gave away the 
village of Mandaram, and his daughter queen Rudrimba the 

` village. of Velaigapindi, to Ganapati’s. spiritual guru Vidvesvara . . 
Siva, and that the latter constituted the villages into an egraZara, 
and established in that village a.matha,.a satrülaya (a shelter for. . 
travellers) and other charitable institutions 

LAKSHMINARAYAN HARIDHAN JAGADEB,—A Stone Inscription in the 
Campakesvara Temple at Dimilada, 

K, ESVARA Dutt.— Studies in Vijayanagar Polity (1336-1542 A.D.) 
This is an account of the divisions of the empire and the powérs 
and responsibilities of its Viceroys, with the details of the Jand’ 
revenue administration, coinage, irrigation and commerce prevailing 
there. 

SATYANARAYAN RAJAGURU  MaHASAYA,—DZara£ota Copper-plate. . 

Grant of the Kara King Subhakaradeva of Orissa . : 

L. P. PANDEYA SARMA,—A Silver Coin of King Prasannamütra, 
C. NARAYANA Rao,—A Fragment of a Copper-plate Grant of Srirat- 

f garaya of Penngonda f 

K. VENKATAPPAYYA,— Education in Ancient India. 

K, RAGHAVACHARYALU.—Züyavüca£amu and other Telugu Sources 
Jor Krsnarüya's Reign, 

. 8. BHIMASANKARA RaO.—Evoluzion of the Brahmanical Hezrarcky 
in Ancient India, ` ` 

M, RAMAKRISHNA Kavi—Tke Discovery of the Author's Vriti on the 
Vikyapadiya, . 


Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, vol. III, no. r 


H. G, BENGERI AND S. M. KanAJGL.—77e Hūveri Inscription of 
Nimbarija, This inscription in the premises of the SiddheSvara 
temple’ at . Haver, Dharwar District opens with an invocation to 
Sambhu found in Inscriptions of later Calukyas, “It makes a grant 
by one Nimbaraja, son: of Valikabbe and Madhava Bhatta, the 
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Governor of Banavasi 12,000 under Tribhunamalla of the Calukyas” 
“for maintenance of musical and dancing establishment ,.......” 


Journal of Oriental Research, vol. IV, pt. 2 


A, -NILKANTHA SASTRI—Grima—An Examination of a new 


Interpretation, The. writer criticises the theories of Dr, Pran Nath 
as expounded in his “Study in the Economic Condition of Ancient 


India" and says that grasa or any other synonymous term used 
in (old Hindu) records does not mean village, town or city, but 
an estate, or a ‘survey village’ or mausa 


T. R. CHINTAMAN!,—Laksanaratnivali, An unknown Work of Srimad 


P 


Appayya Diksita, The fragmentary copy of the work in the 
Sarasvati Mahal Palace Library deals with the principles of 
Dramaturgy 

T. SRINIVASA IVENGAR,—Saka-Pallavas in Indian History, This 
instalment deals with the dynasty of Castana 


V. R. RAMA CHANDRA DIKSHITAR,— Afoka’s Religion, the Evidence of 


Archeology. The author doubts the reliability of the evidences 


that make Agoka a Buddhist, He thinks that the untrustworthy 
‘accounts of Chinese travellers, Yuan Chwang and Fa-hein, are 


. responsible: for such a conception. The stüpas and the pillars, he 


E. 


says, did not originate with, but was anterior to, Buddhism and. 
the animal capitals of the Asokan pillars ‘more particularly point 
to.the symbols ofa religion other than Buddhism, 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1930 


H. JOHNSTON,—Some Simkhya-and Yoga Conceptions of Suetasvatara. 
Upanisad. The paper shows that the Saükhya conceptions of this 
Upanigad are more primitive in form than that of the Sathya 
Kiriki, though they agree with the Za/tvasamasa 


Quarterly Journal of.the Mythic Society, October, 1930 


'RAMAVARMA RAJA.— The Buddhist Stupa, A Comparative Study. 


It is suggested that the Buddhist Stüpa "is an artificial reproduc- 


-tion of a miniature heaven" and that the oldest Egyptian pyramids 


and the religious architecture of ancient Babylonia and Chaldea 
are also nothing else, The Indian civilisation meets her: the 
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- other civilisations, “since the Buddhist, Jaina and Hindu Systems 
were the off-shoots frotn a common Indian stock.”.. 


L.3V. RAMASWAMI IYER.—J2»ravidic Perspectives, 


A. 


` vidian. 


F, ‘THYAGARAJU.—Glossarial Affinities between Finnish and Dra- 


DHYAN CHANDRA.—AHindus as Pioneers of the World Civilization, 


In this portion of the continued article it is endevoured to prove that 
(1) Aryans were the original inhabitants of the Punjab ; (2) “Aryans 


‘were thoroughly acquainted with oceans” and there was a “large sea 


to the north-west of Sapta Sindhu...”; (3) the Vedas are the most . 
ancient books and India the most ancient land to be peopled by 
men, one of the important evidences being non-mention in the 
Vedas ‘of the great deluge to be found in all other scriptures of 


the world ; and (4) ancient Hindus were’ a commercial and Sea- 


going people going out for adventures, the result of which has 
been the establishment of kingdoms of Babylonia, Chaldea etc, 


Review of Philosophy and Religion, vol. I, no. 2 


SUBBA Rao.— The Chronological Position of Visista-Advaita. The . 


“writer concludes that (1) Bodhayana, the Vrttikara and Dravida, 


the. Bhasyakara, whom Rimanuja quotes, are not the Vrttikarà 
and Dravidacarya whom Sankara refers to, and that (2) connection 


_ of Raminujas with Bhagavata or Paficatantras has not yet been 


established. 


Hatthavanagalla Vihara-Vamsa | 
INTRODUCTION 


Though the title of this volume is “Hatthavanagalla-Viharavamsa” 
(History of the Monastery at Hatthavanagalla), yet its chief subject- 
matter is the prelude to the story of the Saint-king SirrSaügha- 
bodhi—one of the most revered names in Ceylonese tradition— ~ 
whose sacrifice it was that led to the founding of the Hattha- 
vanagalla Vihara, The Mahavamsat gives in some detail accounts 
.of the life of Siri-Saighabodhi and ` his .acts of self-renunciation . 
and self-sacrifice which marked him.as belonging to that band of Noble 
Ones (Aryas) whose feet are firm set on the Path to Enlightenment, - 

-The following is the Mahávamsa version of the events that had 
their culmination in Saüghabodhi's practice of supreme generosity 
. by giving his head toa peasant in return for a simple meal ` “At 
that time three Lambakannas lived in friendship at Mahiyañgana 
Saüghàtissa and Saüghabodhi, the third being Gothakabhaya. When 
they were. coming (to Anuradhapura) to do service to the king, 
blind man who had the gift of prophecy, being by the edge of the 
Tissa-tank, cried out at the sound of their footsteps: "The ground 
here bears three rulers of the earth’, As Abhaya, who was walking 
last, heard‘ this he asked (the meaning of the saying), The other 
uttered yet again (the prophecy), ‘Whose race will endure? then 
asked again the other, and. he . answered : ‘That of the last? When 


‘he had heard that he went on with the two (others), When they were ` 


come into the capital the three, being the close and trusted (counsel- 
lors) of the king, remained in the royal service about the king. 

“When they together* had slain king Vijaya in his royal palace 
the two (others) consecrated Satghatissa, the commander of the 
troops, as king, Thus crowned did Sanghatissa reign four yeaks 
. in stately Anurádhapura. He sét up a parasol on the great Thüpa | 


I M.V, xxxvi, vv. 58ff. The Dipa-vamsa makes no mention of 
Saüghabodhi's renunciation or of his immolation. (xxii, ४2.) 

2 "This would seem to indicate that Sanghabodhi was party to 
the foul deed. Perhaps the word ekaio in the text goes n * with 
“they” but with “rajagehamhi,” The passage then means “having put 
the king to death in a corner (some part) of the palace,” 
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and gilded it, and, moreover, the king put four gems, each worth a 
hundred thousand (pieces of money), in the middle of the four suns, 
and put upon the spire of the Thüpa a precious ring of crystal, At 
the festival of (consecrating) the chatta, the ruler of men cistributed 
the six garments to the brotherhood (in number) forty thousand. 
As he (one day) when listening to the Kkandakas) heard from the Thera 
Mahadeva, dwelling in Damahalaka, the suita that sets forth the 
merit of (a gift of) rice-gruel, he, joyfully believing, distributed to the 
brotherhood at the four gates of the city an abundant and well-pre 
pared gift of rice-gruel 
"From time *o time the king, with the ladies of the royal house- 
hold and the ministers, used to go to Pacinadipaka to eat jambu- 
fruits, Vexed by his coming the people dwelling in Pacinadipa 
poisoned the fruit of the jambu-tree. from ` which the king was wont 
to eat. When he had eaten the /az£u-fruits he died forthwith even 
there, And Abhaya was consecrated as king Saüghabodhi who was 
charged with the (command of) the army. I 
“The king, who was known by the name Siri-Sañghabodhi, reigned 
two years at Anuradhapura, keeping the five precepts, In the Maha- 
vihara he set up a beautiful Salàka-house, When the king heard 
that the people of the island were come to want by reason of a drought 
he himself, his heart shaken with pity, lay down on the ground in: 
the courtyard of the Great Thüpa, forming the resolve: ‘Unless 
I be raised up by the water that the god shall rain down I will never- 
more rise up hence, even though I die here. As the ruler of 
the earth lay there thus, the god poured down rain forthwith on the 
whole island of Lañka, reviving the wide earth. And even then 
he did not yet rise up because. he was not swimming in the water. 
Then his counsellors closed up the pipes by which the water flowed- 
away, And as he now swam in the water the pious king. rose up. 
By his compassion did he in this way avert the fear of a famine in 
l the island 
"At the news: ‘Rebels are risen here and there; the king had the . 
rebels brought before bim, but he released them again secretly ; then 
‘did he send secretly for bodies of dead men, and causing terror to the 
people by the burning of these.he did away with the fear from rebels 
“A yakkha known as Rattakkhi, who had come hither, made red 





. I The sections of the Maha-vagga and the Culla vagga of the 
Vinaya-pitaka, 
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the eyes of the people here and there, If the people did but see one 
another and did but speak of the redness of the eyes they died forth- 
with, and the yakkha devoured them without fear. 

“When the king heard of their distress he lay down with sorrow- 
ful heart alone in the chamber of fasting, keeping the eight sposatha 
vows, (and said): ‘Till 1 have seen the yakkha I will not rise up. 
By the (magic) power of his plety the yakkha came to him. To the 
king's (question) ; ‘Who art thou? he answered : ‘It is I, (the yakkha). 
"Why'dost thou devour my subjects? Swallow them not? ‘Give up 
to me then only people of one district,’ said the other. And being 
answered : ‘That is impossible’, he came gradually (demanding ever 
less and less) to one (man) only, The (king) spoke: ‘No other can 
I give up to thee; take thou me and devour me,’ With the words: 
‘That is impossible’ the other prayed him (at last) to give him an 
offering in every village. ‘It is well’, said the king, and over the 
' whole island he declared that offerings be brought to the entrance of 
the villages, and these he gave up to him. Thus by the great man, 
compassionate to all beings, by the torch of the island, was the fear 
of pestilence brought to an end, 

“The king’s treasurer, the minister Gothakabhaya, who had become 
a rebel, marched from the north against the capital. Taking his 
water-strainer with him the king fled alone by the south gate, since 
he would not bring harm to others, 

.*A man who came, bearing his food in a basket, along that road, 
entreated the king again and again to eat of his food. When he, 
rich in compassion, had strained the water and eaten, he spoke these 
words, to. show kindness to the other: ‘I am the king, Sanghabodhi ; 
take thou my head and show it to Gothakabhaya, he will give thee 
much gold,? . This he would not do, and the king to render him service 
gave up the ghost even as hesat, And the other took the head to 
Gothakabhaya and he, in amazement of spirit, gave him gold and 
carried out the funeral rites of the king with due care 

“Thus Gothakabhaya, also known as Meghavannabhaya, ruled 13 
years over Lanka 

The Maha-vamsa Tika adds that Saüghabodhi's head was cremated 
at a spot near Issarasamara Vihara in Anuradhapura and that a 
monastery was built to the south of Issarasamana and. named after 
Saüghabodhi,? I : 


ट 1 Compare with this HVV. chap, viii, qf ° 2 p.49t. 
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'Saüghabodhi's sacrifice made of Gothakabhaya a changed man, 
As soon as the funeral rites of the dead king and his queen—who 
had lost her life while looking for her husband - had. been 
performed, with every honour due to their exalted rank, he set about 
making amends for his misdeeds, Chief among his expíatory acts, 
according to the Hatthavanagalla-vihdra-vamsa, was the construc- 
tion of a number of monuments in memory of Saüghabodhi on sites 
associated .in some form or other with his brief hermit-life; The most 
remarkable of these monuments was a two-storeyed “Vattula-ghara” 
(Circular Relic-chamber) on the spot of Sanghabodhi's immolation, 
Curiously enough the Maha-vamsa makes no mention either of the 
founding of the Hatthavanagalla monastery by Gothakabhaya or of 
the erection of the Relic-chamber,! But numerous other acts of piety 
are attributed to him, eg. magnificent alms-giving, restoration and 
renewal of various viharas and thüpas, erection of new monasteries 
and bestowal of generous gifts on the Sañgha, These munificent 
efforts of the king to win the people's goodwill and obtain ease of 
conscience for himself were gteatly helped by an opportunity that 
came his way of upholding the purity of the faith which to his subjects 
was the greatest possession on earth, 

In the fourth year of his reign heretical monks, named Vaitulya- 
vadins, who had first made trouble in the reign of Voharika-tissa 
(269-291 C.E.)? once more raised the standard of revolt, at Abhayagiri 
Vihara, against the orthodox Theravadins, and carried on a vigorous 
campaign from Dakkhinagiri Vihara under a leader called Sāgala, 
When reports of these dissensions reached the king he assembled, 
as patron of the Buddhist Church in the Island, the fnonks of the 
five chief .monasteries which were the centres of the orthodox Saügha 
of Ceylon—the Maha-vihara, Thüpàáráma, Issarasamandrama, Vessa- 
giri Vihara and Cetiya Vihàra, After having satisfied himself, by 
a searching inquiry, that the Vaitulyavadins were heretical in their 
views he lost no time in having the books of the Vaitulya-vada 
collected and burnt. And in order to teach a lesson to others, he 





I Inthis passage the M,V, does not mention Hatthavanagalla 
` at all. The scene of Sanüghabodhi's sacrifice is not given in the 
Mahavamsa, References to it are found only in the latter half of the 
Mahàvamsa, the Cüla-vamsa. 

2 Nikaya Safigraha, p. 12. 
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‘picked out sixty of the chief offenders, branded ther and expelled 
them from the country.' ` Thus when he died after a reign of 13 
years he had earned the people's esteem. in great measure. 

l Both Saüghabodhi and Gothakabhaya belonged to the Lambakanna 
race, Who the Lambakannas were and why they were so called is not 
quite clear but that fora long time they held. a place of eminence 
in the society ' of ancient Ceylon is evident from the accounts extant 
about them. The Mahabodhi-vamsa,? in its chronicle of the arrival 
of the branch of sacred Bodhi tree in Ceylon, mentions that Devanam- 
piya-tissa, the reigning king of Anuradhapura, conferred signal ranks 
: of honour on the eight Sakyan princes of the Maurya clan who were 
sent by Dhammasoka as escort to the Theri Saüghamittà and the 
Peepul branch. Among them Bodhigutta was made *Laüka-Jaya- 
maha-lekhaka,” while Sumitta was given the rank of “Jaya-maha- 
lekhaka,” and the insignia of these offices were bestowed on them 
to be held in perpetuity by them and their successors. In order 
that their families ‘might continue unsullied and unbroken, Bodhi- 
gutta married—after persuading her to become a lay woman with 
` the king’s leave—a sgzzamer¿ of the. Maurya clan, Sunanda by name, 
‘who was then living with Saüghamitta at Hbc ida Their 
descendants formed, according to. traditi the Mehenavara-vamsa 
or the clan of the Samani-ghara (the Nunnery). Several members of 
this clan held the sovereignty of Ceylon at various times, 

Sumitta married à Vidisa princess of the same vamsa ‘as himself, 
Sumana by name, who was also living at the Hatthalhakarama 
but had not been ordained, Their descendants came to be designated 
as “Ganavamsikas,” or “Lambakannas” (=Sinhalese “Gana-vasi,”’, ' 
and “Limini.”) In a Sinhalese chronicle of the r5th century, the 
Saddharma-ratnakara,* it is stated that the clan was called “Gana- 


1. Nikaya Saügraha, p. 13. It is true, nevertheless, that the 
Vaitulyavadins (or Sagaliyas as they -were called after. their erst- 
"while leader, Sàgala) led by a monk named Sarghamitta, later 
won royal favour, defeating in a discussion at the Thiparima the 
“Theravidins under the king's maternal uncle, Gothakabhaya Thera: 
‘ (MV. xxxvi, 113-116). Yet the king was prudent enough not to 
withdraw his patronage from the Theravadins, 

2 P.T.S. edition, pp. 163ff, ` l 

3 See Ep. Zeyl, passim under these names, 

4 Colombo edition, p. 296 
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vamsa".or “Gana-vasika-vamsa” because “they gradually increased in 
numbers and formed genas or companies” and Lambakannas or Lamini 
because they continued undiminished (a/amaka) in the purity of des- 
cent, virtue, knowledge, good conduct, glory and majesty.” 

That ‘“Lambakanna” was a family name there is no need to doubt. 
Some identify Sinhalese Lümini with Laja (Pali Lajja or Latija, 
Lajaka).t Whether there is any justification for this identification and 
if so what Laja means, it is difficult to say, Turnour says the word was 
used to designate those who wore long ear-ornaments,? There seems 
to have been a tradition in Ceylon that the Sakyans had hanging 
ears which were pierced to hold ornaments, In many of the images 
extant in Ceylon the Buddha is represented with long, pierced ears. 
Whether therefore the Lamabakannas were so called because of their 
Sakyan origin and also because members of the family showed the 
supposed Sakyan characteristic of long ears is only a matter of con- 
jecture, It is possible, too, that the word Lambakanna primarily 
designated an office and that its use as the name of a particular 
clan was only secondary; Thus when llanága (93-103) went to the 

. Tissa-tank for his ceremonial bathing, he was attended by the Lam- 
bakannas and when the latter for some unknown reason left the 
king he was greatly offended.? In later times, too, the Lambakannas 
seem to have had a conspicuous part in the consecration of a king. 
In the account given in the Maha-vamsa of the consecration of Vira- 
pandu under the patronage of Parakkama-bahu, we are told that among 
the very first arrangements made for the abhisekae was the sending of 
an order to certain chieftains— Malavacakkavatti, Malavarayara, Thala- 
yürunadal—to perform the Laméakanna-dhura,+ This passage also 
proves that certain Tamil chiefs in the Pandyan country in South 

- India had the title of Lambakanna, f 

Whatever was the origin and the significance of the name, the 
Lambakannas seem soon to have attained great power in the island, 

. In the reign of Ilanaga, mentioned above, they rose in revolt and, 
having driven the king into exile, administered the government 
for 3 years,s Again in the reign of Ilanaga's son, Yasalalaka-tissa 
(112-120), when a gate-watchman, named Subha, taking advantage 
of the king's.love of buffoonery, had him murdered and placed 


95) 


I. Ep. Zeyl, L, p. 149. “Lajt ordinarily means shy, “god-fearing.” 
2 M.V. transl., p. 188. 3 M.V. xxxv, vv, 161, 
4 MV, lxxvii, vv, 25-28. 5 MV, xxxv, vv. 16ff, 
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himself on the throne, it was a Lambakanna, Vasabha by name, who 
killed Subha and ruled the kingdom (126-170). Apart from the 
three Lambakannas mentioned in the HVV.—Satghatissa, Saügha- 
bodhi and Gothakabhaya—who reigned one after the other, in later times 
too, several of the Sinhalese monarchs belonged'to the Limini race, 
Thus Mahasena (334-361) Siri Meghavanna (362-389), Buddhadasa 
(398-426), Mahanama (468-490), Kumáradàsa (570-579), Dathapabhuti 
(542), Vijaya-bahu (1058-1114), Parakkama-bahu 1 (1153-1186) and 
Parakkama-bahu VI (1410-1467)--to mention only a few—were all 
Lambakannas and their names are filled with glory. In a sense 
Siri-Sahghabodhi was the greatest of them a!l, for after him practically 
all the succeeding sovereigns of Ceylon used. the appellation Siri- 
` Saüghabodhi as part of their name, in commemoration of the supreme 
‘act of generosity of the first king of that name? 

The scene of the main incident in our chronicle—that of Sarigha- 
bodh?s sacrifice—is laid in Hatthavanagalla, better known in its Sinha- 
lese form of Attanagalla. The village of Attanagalla is situated to 
the east of Colombo on a branch. road which turns off from the 
Colombo-Kandy trunk road, about 22 miles from the capital, It 
belongs to the division of the country known as the Hévagam Korale 
and is ‘beautifully placed at the confluence of two streams, the 
. Levangama Oya and the Halgam Oya, which, converging here into 
one rivulet, flow in a westerly direction under the name of the 
Attanagalu Oya, The whole district was once a thick forest with 
tall, spreading trees and giant creepers, as described in HVV. (vii, 
15). When the spot became a place of pilgrimage and received the 
attention of pious and generous princes and chiefs, large areas, of 
forest were cleared for the monasteries that were erected and probably 
a townlet sprang up around the sacred edifices. In later times with 
the disintegration of ‘the Sinhalese government, because of foreign 
invasions and internal dissensions, and the consequent neglect of the 
Buddhist religion, the glory of Attanagalla faded. Its religious and 
historic monuments fell into disrepair, their valuables were plundered 





I M.V. xxxv, vv. 55ff. 

'2 That the title Sir-Sanghabodhi was used by later kings is 
evident by a reference to tlie inscriptions, The reason for this, as 
given above, is mentioned in the Pdrakumbi-sirita, a panegyric on 
Parakkama-bahu vi (1410-1467), the last of the great Lambakannas 
(verse 16) 
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by marauders and brigands and once more the forest grew unmolested, 
Even as late as 1842 when James d’Alwis visited the place it was 
a stately jungle, where the eye could linger with delight on “the 
pillared shades” thick with dense foliage and laden with pendant 
fruits and flowers,’ When he went there again a few years later, 
in 1866, the march of material civilisation had made great inroads 
into the magnificent forest and the process which had then begun 
of.converting the area into a planting district is now almost complete. 
Extensive cocoanut lands, with rubber here and there, smiling paddy 
fields and fruitful orchards have arisen where not long ago wild beasts 
roamed at will, The hamlet is now a prosperous and thickly popu- 
lated centre of trade. With this turn of fortune in its career the 
place once more draws to it on festive days pious pilgrims who wend 
their way to the temple that they may pay homage to the revered 
memory of Saüghabodhi, whom they regard as a Bodhisatta, aspiring 
to supreme enlightenment. 

The actual site of the religious monuments. is a rock which rises 
from the river on its right to an eminence of about 80 feet. The 
rock has two terraces, the lower of which is about 20 feet from the. 
level ground and is reached by a flight of stone steps. Here, amidst 
remains of various ancient buildings, one comes across the founda- 
tions—much dilapidated —of the five-storeyed building originally erec- 
ted by Upatissa (x, 3) and later restored by Moggallana with three 
storeys. Near it, towards the south, ‘is a straggling structure, now 
renovated ‘and occupied by monks, which: probably formed part of 
the old monastery established there, About 35 feet higher up on the 
second terrace of the hill are found many granite slabs, some of them 


carved and others containing inscriptions which unfortunately are . - 


. so defaced that they can no longer be deciphered, At the top of 
the terrace is the Rotunda (Vattula Vimina) originally built by Go- 
thakübhaya (ix, 7). It is about 160 feet in circumference and is most 
substantially built on a foundation of hewn granite and roofed with 
two storeys of flat tiles, the roofs resting on two rows of granite pillars, 
the pillars of the lower storey being fixed close to the octagonal 
wall. The thüpa, originally the work of Gothakabhaya (ix, 7) and 
subsequently restored by Parakkama (xi. 9), stands in the centre, It has 
been recently renovated and surmounted with a pinnacle. Round: the 
thüpa at the four entrances are four images of the Buddha 


1 Alwis, pp. 91ff. 
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A few yards away ate the ruins of what was probably the Jina- 
mandira built by Patirajadeva (xi, 10), but the images are disfigured 
beyond all recognition. Hard by, the pilgrim is shown various spots 
imtimately connected with the Saint king's last days and hallowed . 
by his touch. There is, for example, the rocky pool where he met 
the peasant (viii, 2. During the season several paddy plants appear 
in it periodically, the alleged descendants of a plant that sprouted 
from a grain of paddy picked out by Saüghabodhi, from amongst 
the rice offered to him by the peasant, and thrown .into the pool. 
Similarly a shoal of minnows (?) is pointed out whose ancestors. 
formed part of the “curry” contained in the bag of provisions carried 
by the peasant—evidently not a vegetarian—and who, when 
they: were cast into the water to test whether Saighabodhi’s aspira- 
tions for Buddhahood would achieve fruition, wondrously sprang into 
life, confirming his hopes. 

A few ‘steps further away. is a rock with the emblems of a 
head and feet engraved on it, credited by tradition with being the 
identical spot where Sanghabodhi decapitated himself. The rock con- 
tains an admixture of red sandstone and the credulous believe that 
by ‘scraping its surface traces of the -blood that gushed forth wher 
the head was severed can still be revealed. Lower down, two granite 
boulders are shown one over-hanging the other and forming a cave 
‘protected from sun and rain, as the spot where Safighabodhi lived ` 
as a hermit, after his escape from Anurádhapura. I 

A few words might now be said about the historical incidents 
mentioned particularly in chapter XI ofthe HVV. The value of 
the work as a historical chronicle depends chiefly upon its account of 
these incidents of which it forms, more or less, a contemporary record 

When Parakkama-bahu the great died in 1186 the kingdom, which 
he had brought under one canopy, once more became disorganised 
Kings and queens followed each other in quick succession. The Tamil 
marauders seeing their opportunity again overran the country, The 
Sinhalese chieftains, being disunited, proved themselves too weak to 
stem the tide of invasion and established petty principalities for them- 
selves and their followers in different parts of the Island. Thus 
simultaneously there ruled the General Subha near Yapahu, the 
Esatriya Bhuvaneka-bahu at Govindamalaya in Rohana, and the Com- 
mander Sankha in Gandenigala in Manimekhala, each holding sway 
over a small district and protecting the people and the religion as 
best as they could, No leader could be found capable of uniting 
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the people or strong enough to win supreme power by defeating his 
rivals, until Vijaya-bahu appeared on the scene.!, 

The chronicles give us very little information about his early 
life, The Pujavaliya? and the Maha-vamsa?® sav that he was a lineal 
descendant of Siri-Sanghabodhi. The HVV (xi, 3) traces his descent 
to the Maurya princes who came along with the Bodhi-tree, and gives 
the name of his father as Vijaya-malla. There is no contradiction 
in this as we saw above that the Lambakannas, to which race San- 
ghabodhi belonged, were a direct offspring of the Maurya-vamsa, 
The Rajaratnakara calls him Kaliüga Vijaya-bahu* while the Dam- 
badepi-asna® gives his name as Nümbambara Kaliñga Vijaya-bàhu, 
Nümbambara being the village of his birth. We are led to suppose, i 
therefore, that he had some connection with the Kaliñga race, 

This supposition is strengthened by the fact that the affix Malla, 
found, according to the HVV., in the name of Vijaya-bahu’s father, 
is also found in the names of two kings ‘who ruled at Polonnaruva, 

. Nissahka Malla (1187-1196 c) and Sáhasa Malla (1200-1202 c), both of 

whom belonged to the Kalinga race. The question of Vijaya-bahu's 
descent is further complicated by the statement made by his son 
Parakkama-bahu in a Sinhalese poem, the Kavsilumina, that he 
(Parakkama) was a scion of the .Candra-vamsa,? Taking all these 
things into consideration, it seems reasonable to conclude, as Cod- 
rington has done,’ that Vijaya-bahu was connected with the Maurya- 
vamsa and the Kalinga-vamsa through his two parents and that he 
probably married a Pandyan princess, the issue of which marriage, 
Parakkama, preferred to adopt his mother’s race as his own. 

The Dalada-Pijavaliya® (a Sinhalese work on the history of the 
Tooth Relic written about 1400) calls Vijaya-bahu “Palabatgala Vijaya- 
bahu Vathimi? The Nikaya-Saügraha* has the same appellation. The 
meaning of this title is not known. It may be derived either from 
Skt, vastu-svamin’ or from vrtta-svamin (director of religious obser- 

vances). In the latter sense it is generally found in conjunction with 
the word satiga (Pali sangha), to indicate some one who had the con- 


i M.V. lxxxi, vv, iff. 
2 p.37. (The Püj. was written by the Elder Buddhaputta during 
the reign of Parakkama-bahu, of Dambadeniya). 
-3 Ixxxi, v. 10, 4 Upham, II, p. 94. 5 par. 
6 "Verse 770. 7 Ceylon Antig, and Lit, Reg., vol. x, pp, 53, 
8 p50 ^ . 9 p.22 
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trol of the ecclesiastical duties and ceremonies of a monastery.! 
Whether Vijaya-bahu was given the name because he was instrumental 
in drawing up.a katikavata® (or code of monastic rules) we do not 
know; It is worth noting, too, that Palabatgala (Pali: Putabhatta- 
sela) with which Re seems to have been connected, wasa well known 
forest hermitage.* 

According to the Mahavamsa‘ Vijaya-bahu succeeded in defeat- 
ing all his rivals and the Tamil chieftains who had strongholds in 
various parts of. the country. In this, we are told, he was helped 
by the Vannis, who „evidently were the inhabitants of the districts 
` that lay to the north of island, owing allegiance to whomsoever could 
hold them in check and lead them in their fights. When a semblance 
'of peace and unity had been restored in the kingdom, Vijaya-bahu 
declared himself king of all Ceylon and established his capital at 
Dambadeniya (Pali. Jambuddoni) circa 1220. The city thus founded 
. continued to be the seat of the government for about fifty years, 
when it became once more a village of no political importance, in 
which condition it remains to this day. ; 

Vijaya-bahu next set about devising measures to resuscitate the 
glories of the land and restore the purity of the national faith, The 
MV..mentions in detail his various acts of piety, chief of which 
was the rémoval to the Beligal rock, near his capital, of the Tooth 
Relic from Kotmale where it had been hidden away during the 
troublous times that preceded his reign." He seems to have. shown 
much affection for Attanagalla for he not only renovated the 
religious structures there? but, also according to the MV, had 
his remains cremated there, f I 

Vijaya-bahu’s successor was his eldest son Parakkama-bahu, who 
was given the proud title ‘of “Kalikala-sahitya. Sarvajfia Pandita" 
(The all-knowing sage ofthe dark age) because of his great learning 
and the munificent patronage he extended to. literature. ‘The chro 
nicles extol him as the possessor of rare virtues. The date of his 
accession is uncertain but it máy, reasonably be ‘held that he came 
to the throne in 1234 and held his first coronation in 1236.* The 





See eg. Ep. Zeyl., Y, p. 199 fn. f. y i ,,2. Nik. Saüg. p. 22, 
See my Pali Literature of Ceylon, p. 214 and M.V., Ixxxiv, v. IO, 
Ixxxi, vv. toff. i, i 

MV. lxxxi, vv. 23ff. f 6 HVV. xi, 3. 

MV. Ixxxv, v, 76. ° $8 Codrington, of. cié, 
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à length of his reign too is in dispute, the Mahavamsa giving it as 
35 years and the Püjavaliya as 33.! The Püj.is more trustworthy, 
being a contemporary record. He was a very popular monarch and 
the MV. and the HVV, relate with much enthusiasm his services to 
the religion and his. benefactions to the priesthood.? Quite early in 
his reign he had a temple for the Tooth Relic erected in his capital 
but later had it removed to the place of his birth, N&mbambara also 
called Srivardhanapura. 

Two Tamil chieftains, Magha and Jayabahu, at the head of an 
independent government at Polonnaruva, refused allegiance to Parak- 
kama, The king, therefore, determined to vindicate his rights, This 
proved to be no easy task and took several years to accomplish, But 
success came to him ultimately and the Tamils fled from the country 
leaving behind them their rich spoils which fell into the hands of the 
Sinhalese, l 

Even then the peace of- the land was not secure, For in the 
eleventh year of the king's reign a Malay or Javaka chieftain named 
Candabhanu made an attempt to invade Ceylon, The king sent 
his nephew Vira-bahu to repel the marauders and after fierce fighting 
Candabhanu:was defeated and took to flight." 

The HVV, mentions that Candabhánu came from T ambalingam. 
The Dambadeni-asna speaks of Candabhánu and a king of Tam- 
balingam. as two different individuals,’ but the Asna, being of uncer- 
tain date and authorship, is not a reliable historical document, It 
‘is generally ‘believed (eg. in the Saddharmalankara) that the Tam- ` 
baliñgam mentioned in connection with, Candabhanu is Tamralipti 
(Tamluk) on the Ganges estuary.* This identification is evidently 
wrong. For it is stated in the Saddharmalatkara itself and in other 
chronicles that Buddhism flourished in Tambaliógam at the time 
under review. But it is known that Tamralipti was at this period 
in the hands of the Kuruskas and that Buddhism was almost extinct 
from the district. The Pijavaliya further states that a learned and 
pious monk named Dhammakitti came to Ceylon from Tambalifigam 
at the request of the king who invited him because of reports of his 


r MV,lxxxix, v. 71; Püj, p. 5r. 

2 MV. xxxii ff. ; HVV., xi, 4ff, f 3 MV, lxxxv. 
4 MV, xxxiii, vv. raf. 5 d, vv. 36ff. 
6 xi 8. 7 P: 3 

8 See Geiger's MV. transl, p. 80, fin, 4 
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holiness and wisdom,! The Mahávamsa? has the same account but 
substitutes “Tambarattha” for “Tambaliigam,” showing, probably, that 
the two places were identical, Geiger is of opinion that Tamba- 
rattha refers to `a district in South India ; but if Candabhanu came 
- from South India it is difficult to explain why he was called a Javaka, 
‘that word being used: in Ceylon up to the present day to signify an 
. inhabitant either of Java or at least of the Malay Archipelago, 

A Sanskrit inscription belonging to a king Candabhànu was 
discovered some time ago in a place called Jaiya in the Malay 
Archipelago and published by G. Coedés in the Bulletin de I École 
Francaise @ Extréme-orient, This inscription is’ dated Kaliyuga 
4332 (1230 A.C), and is therefore iour years anterior to Parakkama's 
accession. Candabhànu is there described as belonging to the. Padma- 
or Paficanda-vamsa and is called’. Tamraliüge$vara, Now. Tamralinga 
` was the name of a district in the Malay Archipelago on.the east of 
the Malay Peninsula, and includes Jaiya where the inscription. was 
found iz s//4* It is not unreasonable to suppose that the Candra- 
bhanu of the inscription and the Candabhanu who invaded Ceylon 
‘were one and the same person. . 

. A passage in the inscription runs: "Samrüpena hi Candrabha- 
numadanah Sridharmaraja...” and further, “loka prasiddhakirtidhara 
Candrabhanu ti Sridharmardja...”, “This shows that Candabhanu was 
also known as Sri Dharmaraja. Now Srt Dharmaraja was the name 
not of a person but of a place and was the capital of. the district now 
‘known as Ligore near the Bay of Bandon. .This district had been - 
. colonised by emigrants: from India who came there from the sth 
céntury onwards and was at the time under review in a flourishing 
condition. The words sagara Sri Dharmaraji would in the local 
: ‘dialect be Nakhon Si Tanimarat,. The authors of the Mahavamsa 
and the other chronicles evidently. turned the Malay ‘Tammarat’ into 
Pali Tammarattha, xag 





I p.43 2 lxxxiv,vv. off. 

3 Tome xviii, No. 6, p. 32 i 

4 G, Coedés—Ze Royaume de Srivijaya in BEF.E,D,, xviii, no, 6, 
p. r5ff 

5 (०९१४५, Joc cit., pp. 17ff. 

6 In this connection see also “a propos dela chute de Royaume 
de Srivijaya" in Bidra-gen tot de taal-lnd-en volken-kunde van Neder- 
. landsch Indie," Deel 83, p. 472. 
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The Mahávamsa and the HVV.* further state that Candabhanu 
called himself a Buddhist. The inscription referred to above ex- 
plicitly says: so and describes him as "Srimat-Srrghana-sasanágra- 
subhadam.” That Buddhism was at this time the state religion in 
 Ligore is further proved by an inscription of the Siamese king, Rama 
Khom-heng (who reigned during this period), which mentions that a 
forest hermitage on the west of the kingdom of Sukhodaya was deci- . 
cated to the use of a learned monk, well-versed in the Tripitaka, who 
came there from Sri Dharmaraja-nagara.2 The form of Buddhism 
prevalent in Ligore was, probably, not the Mabayanism of Java and 
Cambodia but the Theravada of Southern Asia. Else it is unlikely that 
Parakkama-bahu would have invited Dhammakitti to come over to 
Ceylon and take up residence there. 

There is reason to believe that diplomatic relations existed bet- 
ween Parakkamma-bahu and Candabhanu before the latter's invasion 
of Ceylon, A Pali work, the Jinakalamilint (Epochs in the History 
. of Buddhism), written in Siam by a monk named Ratanapaíifia, in. 
1516 A.C, mentions that Rocaraja, king of Sukhodaya, visited Su 
Dharmaraja-nagara ín the year 1800 of the Buddhist era, zz, at the 
time Parakkama was reigning in Ceylon.? There the Siamese king 
gave Sri Dharmaraja (Ze. Candabhanu) an account of a Buddha-image 
in Ceylon credited with the possession of miraculous powers and : 
asked him if it could be obtained by force of arms. Sri Dharmaraja 
replied that as Ceylon was guarded by four. dieties, Sumanadeva, 
Rama, Laksmana and Khattagdma, such a thing would be impos- 
sible, The story goes on to relate that ambassadors were sent to 
the king of Ceylon by both Rocarājā and. Sri Dharmaraja for the 
image and that the king of Ceylon received the royal messengers 


1 M.V. lxxxi, v, 37; HVV. xi, 8, 

2 -Fourn-rau, Le Siam Ancien, Y, p. 237. ; 

3 The /éma&ülamülini is a history of Buddhism from the 
earliest times to the authors life-time. It goes back to a 
period in the Buddha’s life as Bodhisatta even earlier than that 
of the Jatakatthakatha, After describing the period of apprenticeship 
under various Buddhas and the last life of the Buddha Gotama, the 
earlier chapters deal with Buddhism in Ceylon, the later chapters 
giving a history of west Laos. The book was published by Prince 
Damrong in 1908 at Bangkok, Part of it appeared in the Bulletin 
de P Ecole Francaise d Extréme-orient, xxv, No, 6. i 
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with respect and granted them their request. This image was later 
taken over to Siam and became famous as the Sthala Patimi. 

What then was the reason for Candabhanu’s invasion of Ceylon 
is not clear, But that there was an invasion is definitely stated by 
: both the Mahavamsa and the HVV, Itis possible that the invasion 
was prompted by a desire to gain possession of the image and that 
Candabhanu finding force of no avail later achieved his object by 
more peaceful means. Probably also Parakkama's courtesy in giving 
over the coveted image was reciprocated by Candabhanu allowing 
Dammakitti to come to Ceylon at Parakkama’s request. ` i 

- Candabhànu's invasion was evidently not the only foreign invasion of 
Ceylon at this period. ‘An inscription.of Jatávarman Sundarapandya 
dated 1299 describes him as having conquered Ceylon “like a second 
Rama." 

Another inscription of the same king. at Cidambaram states that - 
he obtained much tribute from the *ing of Ceylon and that the ele- 
‘phants he took with him from Ceylon were used in the Kongu war. 
An inscription of Jatavarman Virapandya written in his 11th year 
(1264-5) mentions that he invaded Ceylon, killed one of the two 
reigning monarchs and returned with much booty after engraving 
the Pandya emblem of the double fish on Tirukkonamalai! Neither 
the Mahàvamsa nor the HVV, has any reference to these invasions 
and the Ceylon king mentioned evidently refers -to the Tamil king 
holding sway in Jaffna while Parakkama ruled the Sinhalese provinces 
from Dambadeniya. 

The chronicles state that in the 33rd year of his reign Parakkama- 
bahu abdicated in favour of his eldest son _Vijayabahu, called the 
Bodhisatta because of his piety,’ With ‘the help of his four bro- 
thers, Bhuvaneka-bahu, Tribhuvana-(or Tiloka-)malla, Parakkama-bahu 
and Jaya-bahu, Vijaya-bahu completed the numerous works that his 
father had begun, Candabhànu once more appeared on the scene 
with a large army and demanded the Tooth Relic and the Bowl 
Relic, The king’s nephew, Vira-bahu, was again despatched against 
the foe and inflicted on Candabhanu a formidable defeat. Canda- 
bhanu's ultimate fate is not known but from a passage in one of 
Jatavarman Sundarapandya’s inscriptions, where mention is made of 


I For these inscriptions see Annual Reports on Epigraphy issued 
by the Madras Government, No. 425 of 1907. 
2 MV, Ixxxvii, vv, r4ff; Püj., p. 50. 
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the fact that the king “captured the crowned head of the Jávaka", it 
may be inferred that the Javaka refers to Candabhánu who was 
in the habit of making raids on South India, 

The leisure won from the duties of kingship Parakkama devoted 
to the pursuit of learning and the practice of religion. The king was 
a scholar of profouad erudition and gathered round him a band of 
learned men whose works are held in high esteem to this day, Parak- 
kama himself was the author of a Sinhalese paraphrase of Buddha- 
ghosa's Visuddhimagga, a translation of Sariputta's vade mecum 
on the Vinaya—the Vinayavinicchaya—and a Sinhalese poem, the 
Kovsilumina considered the best Sinhalese poem extant. In his 
religious activities he was greatly helped by his loyal minister, Pati- 
rajadeva, to whom was entrusted according to the HVV., the res- 
toration of the edifices at Attanagalla and the construction of a Jina- 
mandira there. Patirajadeva himself was a man of great piety. and led 
a life of renunciation devotíng almost allhis life to the cause of re- 
ligion,* Parakkama’s reign was one of peace and contentment to the 
land and his exemplary life, regulated by a dizacariyā (a routine of 
daily conduct) copies of which are still to be found,* was ungrudg- 
ingly spent in the cause of his people and the service of learning. 

Inasmuch as the narrative of events in connection with the temple 
at Attanagalla ends with the reign of Parakkamabahu lI, it may be 
conjectured with sufficient justification that the HVV, was composed 
either during or soon after the reign of that king. The author's name 
is not mentioned in the book nor is it to be found: elsewhere. 
We are told in the preamble to the HVV. that it was written at the 
instigation of a monk, named Anomadassi, who was Sarigharaja or 
hierarch of his day. It is generally agreed that this refers to Ano- 
madassi for whose benefit, according to the Mahávamsa, Parakkama- 
bahu had a three-storeyed mansion with a lofty pinnacle built at the 
Attanagalla Vihara.¢ Anomadassi was the author of a work on 
astrology, the Daivajfia-kamadhenu, and some ascribe to him also 
the authorship of the well-known Sinlialese Grammar, the Sidat 
Satigara, The author of the HVV. was probably one of his pupils 


I HVV, xi. off: 2 MV,,Ixxxvi, vv. aff. 

3. Published recently by D. B. Jayatilaka in the Preface to an 
edition of the 2nd vol. of Parakkama’s paraphrase to the Visuddhi- 
magga ed. K, Dhammaratana, Colombo, 1929 

4 MV. Ixxxvi, vv. 37-39. 
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who resided with him in the monastery at Attanagalla, where, after 
the book was written, the Ms. was kept, so that, according to the 
author's own wish, the annals of Attanagalla might thenceforward be 
written by later historians.! I 

A Sinhalese paraphrase was written in the ` Saka year 1334 (1382 
A.G.) during the reign of Bhuvaneka-bàhu V of Gangasiripura (r360- 
1391) by ad anonymous author, who according to tradition, was a 
pupil of Maitri Maha Svàmi, head of the Mahinetra-Prasada’ in Vida- 
gama, himself a man of great learning, The. author seems to have 
enjoyed royal patronage because he speaks in glowing terms of the 
king and his ministers in the opening paragraphs of his work. In 
the 18th century a monk of the Attanagalla Temple, Nanaratana by 
name, wrote a Sinhalese poem based on the HVV. 

The Hatthavanagalla-Vihara-Vamsa is divided into eleven chapters, 
and is written mostly in prose interspersed here and there with 
verses. Eight chapters are devoted to a history of king Siri-Sanghabodhi, 
—a “man on earth devoted to the skies", spurning all earthly joys— 
and describe in detail the events that ultimately led to the offer of 
his royal head to a peasant in return for a meal, The last three chap- 
ters deal with the erection of various monumental and religious 
edifices on the propitious spot where the king had spent his last days, 
and the endowments made for their maintenance by successive rulers 
of Ceylon. The work resembles more or less a historical novel 
wherein the author has interwoven much material of varying interest 
— nearly a whole chapter (Chap. II) on good government, a com prehen- 
sive moral code, graphic descriptions of forest scenes, and some matter 
of historical importance, chiefly in connection with the Dambadeniya 
period, of which the HVV. is largely a contemporary record. 

. The book is written in simple but elegant Pali, bearing unmistake- 
able evidences of Sanskrit influence. “The author was undoubtedly 
familiar with Sanskrit works, and he has borrowed c opiously from two 
of them: Áryasüra's /a/abamüli and Bana’s Kadambari. The parallel 
passages of these works are given in this edition as footnotes to the 
text, 


1 Chap. xi, last stanza. 
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TEXT 


Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato Samma-sambuddhassa. 


I Sneh’uttaraya hadayámala-mallakáya'! 
pajjalito mati-dasaya Jina-ppadipo 
mob'andhakàra-m-akhilam mama ntharanto 
niccam vibhavayatu caru pad'attha-rásim.? 

2 Lanka bhisitta-vasuddha dhipatisu raja 
yo Bodhisatta-gunava Sirisaüghabodhi 
tassaticaru-cariya-racana-mukhena 
vakkhàmi Hatthavanagalla-Vihàra-Vamsam. 

3 Brahm’ anvayena 'nugat! attha-m-Anomadassi 
khyatena sabba-yati-rajadhuran-dharena 
vyaparito’ha-m-itihariugatam kathaf ca - 
nissaya pubba-likhitafi c’idha vàyam&mi. 

4 Atthi Sugataégama-sudh’*apaga-niddhota-kuditt hi-visa-kalan- 
kaya Laükaya Bhagavato Angirasassa Mahanaga-van'uyyane samiti- 
samagata-yakkha-rakkhasa-loka-vijayapadanassa® siddha-kkhetta-bhüto . 
Sthala-mahi-mandala-mandanayamano’  vividha-ratanakaropalakkhama- 
na-mahaggha-mani-bhedo Manibhedo nama janapado, 

5  Laddhána Satthu caran aüka-m-anafifia-Iabbha- 

m-anandina Sumana-küta-sil'uccayena 
ussapita vijaya-ketu-matallik'eva 
suddhoru-Valuka-nadi ya-m-alankaroti. 

6 Lankaya yakkha-gana-niharane Jinassa 
camm'asan'uggata-hutasana-phassa-dáhà 
samsara-rakkhasa-vap'ubbhava bubbulam va 
yasmin vibhati Mahiyaügana.-thüpa-ràjà 

7 Sada mahoghaya Mahapagaya 
panlya-panaya samosatanam 
samuccayo sarada-varida nam 
nünam gato thàvara-thüpa-rüpam 


r+ mallikaya A. S, X 4. D. 
2 Cp. opening stanza in SáAztya-darpana: f 
Sarad indu-sundara-rucié-cetasi sa me giram devi 
apahrtya tamah santata-m-arthd-n-akhilan prakásayatu, 
3 suddhàpagà A, S, X 2. 4 ?padàna S. A. 
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8 .tass'ápagáya vimal’ ambuni dissamana- 
m-àlola-vici-taralam patibimba-rüpam 
bhogehi vethiya nijam bhavanam phanthi 
püjatthikehi viya rajati nlyamanam, 

9 Tassa Mahiyaügana-mahá-vihárassa pariyanta.gámake Selabha- 
yo nama khattiyo pativasanto putta:n patilabhitva aiga-lakkhana-patha- 
kanam dassesi. Te tassa kumarassa aiga-lakkhanani oloketva, “Ayam 
kumaro omaka-satto na hoti, dhafifia-lakkhana-sampanno. Sakalam 
‘pi Sthala-dipam ekacchattam karitva mahanta-mahantani acchariy’- 
abbhutani maha-vira-caritani dassessati,” ti vyakaripsu, 

IO Tato Selabhaya-khattiyo puttassa abhisek'adi sampattim sutva 
koti-ppatta-pamoda-paravaso'pi tasmim kale Anuràdhapure rajjam 
karayata Voharatissa-maharajato kadaci koci upaddavo jayissatiti jata- 
parisahko tam kumaraka-m-idaya Mahiyaigana-mahavihare-bodhi- 
angane parittagge sannipatitassa’ Nanda-mahathera-pamukhassa maha- 
bhikkhu-saüghassa majjhe nipajjapetva, “Eso me, bhante, kumaro 
maha-saighassa ca maha-bodhi-pidapassa ca saranam gacchati. Tam 

'sabbe pi bhadantà rakkhantu, Saüghabodhi-nàmako cayam hotü", ti 
mahá-saüghassa ca bodhi-devataya.ca niyyadetva! patijagganto kumi- 
` rassa satta-vassika-kale kala-m-akasi, 

11 Atha mátulo Nanda-mahathero kumarakam  vihàra-m-ànetvà 
patijagganto tepitakam Buddha-vacanam ugganhapetva bahira-satthesu 
ca paramakovidam karesi# ^ Saüghabodhikumaro'pi katadhikarattà 

_tikkha-pafifiatta ca ñana-viññana?-sampanno hutvà vayappatto lokassa 
locana-nipiyamanaya®  rüpa-sampattiya savan’afijali-putehi assadiya- 
mana-sadacara-guna-sampattiya ca patthata-yaso-ghoso ahosi. 

12 Ki-m-iha. bahuna? Kadambini kadambato siniddha-ntl’ayata- 
gunam dhammilla-kalape, paripunna-harinaika-mandalato hilada-kara- 
prsada-somma-gunam mukha-mandale, camikara-pifijara-kambuvarato 
medurodara-bandhura-bhavam givdvayave, kalyana-siluccayato samhata- 
vilasam  ura-tthale surasdkhi-sakhato pivar’dyata-lalita-ripam kama 
danapadanañ ca bahuyugale, sa-mada-gandha-sindhurato gamana-lilham 
kar'ākārañ ca — hattha*-yugale, cdrutara-tharu-virocamana-camikara- 
mukurato  ta-d-àkáram sa-jinu-mandale jangha-yugale,  nicc'üsina- 
Kamala-kamalato ratta-komala-dala-sirim carana-yugale, adaya yojayata 


I niyaddetva S, D. 2 A omits vififiana. 
3 locanehi piyamanaya, S. locana-piyamanaya A. 
4 satth?? S, A. 
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paramita-dhamma-sippina nimmitassa parama-dassaniya-rüpa -vilasassa 
tassa attabhavassa samvannana gantha-garava-m-avahati. 
13 Dehe sulakkhana-yute nava-yobban’aduhe 
tass'u jjale ca pasam-abharanodayena? 
ka vannana kamala-rüpini jata-ripe 
lokuttaram parimalam parito vahante ? 
14 Dosarayo hadaye-dugga-pure vijitva 
tatthabhisicca suhadam viya dhamma-bhüpam 
Atth’anusasani-m-imassa vadam giraya 
tatth' appavattayi sudhi nija-kaya-kammanm., 


Iti Raja-kumar'uppatti-paricchedo patha mo, 


II 


1 Ath'ekadà màtula-maháthero vayappattam — Sirisaüghabodhi- 
kumáram dhamma-savanavasine àmantetvi eva-m-àha :, “Kumara, 
idàni tva-m-asi adhrta-Sugat'ágamo, vidita-sakala-bahira-sattho, catub- 
bidha-pándicca-koti-ppattó. Tatha pi abhimana-dhane Khattiya-kule jati, 
sabbattha-vyapinà yobbana-vilàsena samalaükatam sariram, appatima- 
rüpa-siri, amanusam bala ceti mahati? khalv-anattha-parampara ; 
sabbavinayana-m-? ekekam pi tesa-m-ayatanam, kim uta samavayo? 
Yebhuyyena* ca yuvànam sattha-salila-vikkhalan atinimmala pi kalu- 
siya-m-upayati buddhi. Anujjhita-dhavalata pi sarága eva bhavati 
nava-yobbana-gabbitanam ditthi ; apaharati ca vata-mandalikeva suk- 
kha-pannam ubbhuta-rajo bhanti* atidüra-m-attano icchaya yobbana- 
samaye purisam pakati ; indriya-harina-harini® satata-m-atiduranta aya- 
m-upabhoga-miga-tanhika.. Tasma aya-m-eva anassádita-visaya-rasassa 
te kalo gurüpadesassa. Madana-sarappahara-jajjarite liadaye jala-m- 
iva galati gurüna-m-anusasanam; akàranam?  bhavati duppakatino 
kulam và sutam và anayassa.? Candana-ppabhavo na dahati kin 
dahano?. Kim và ‘pasama-hetuna pi nati-candataro bhavati valabanalo® 
salilena? Tasma galhatara-m-anusasitabbo’ si. i ; 

2 Apagata-male hi manasi phalika-manimbi viya rajanikara-mayü- 





Tass'ujjale vupasamābharaņo dayena S. tas'ujjale vapasama® A, 


I 

:2 mahatiyam S. A. 3 sabba avinayàna? S, A, 
4 S adds yobbanarambhe ca and omits ca yuvanam, i 
5 S gives bhanti in brackets 6 Saddsca 7 S adds ca, 
9 vinayassa S. avinayassa A, 9 vadaba S, l 
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kha pavisanti sukha-m-upadesa-guna ; guru-vacana-m-amala- m-api salila- 
m-iva mahantam jani-m-upajanayati savana-gatam’  siila-m-iva abha- 
bbassa,  Bhabbassa tu karino viya satkh’abharana-m-dnana-sobha- 
samua, ya-m-adhikatara-m-upavahati, Anadi-siddha-tanha-kasayit’in- 
driyánucaram hi cittam mavahati kan-namanattham ? Tasma rajakuma- 
ranafi ca yatinafi ca sati-balena indriya-vijayo ditthadhammika-sampa- 
rayika-m-akhilam : kalyanajata-m-upajanayati indriya-vijayo ca sam- 


bhavati guru-vaddhopa-sevaya® tab-bacana-m-aviradhetva patipajjato. ' 


Tasma taya 4-pana-pariyantam vatthuttaya-sarana-parayanata na paha- 
tabba; na rigipasmara-vibodhanam visaya-dahana-salila-safisecanam 
katabbam. Passatu hi kalyanabhinivesi cakkhu’ndriya-lalana-paravasassa 


sala-bhassa samuijjalita-dipa-sikhapatanam ; sot'indriya-sukhanuyuttassa 


taruna-harinassa usupáta-sammukhibhavanam ; ghan’ indriya-paravasassa 
madhukarassa mada-varana-kannatala-hananam ; rasan’ indriya-tappana- 


vyasanino puthulomassa balis’ amisa-?ghása-vyasanam ; phass’indriya-. 


nubhavana-lajasassa mataügajassa varapt* -bandhanapayam. Imehi indri- 
yehi militehi ekassa kamino sakid-eva paficannam visaya-rasüna-m- 
upasevaya pattabbam mahantam dukkha-jalam katham-upavanna-yàma ? 
Imani ca subhasitani paccavekkhatu ànukkhapam vicakkhano.(a) 





I “hatam S.. 2 ?vuddhi S, 

3 amisa S, ` 4 varini S, 

a Cp. Kadambari :—Garbhesvaratva- m- abhinava- yauvanatva-m- 

apratima-rupatva-m- aminuga- faktitvap ceti mahatiyam khalv- 
anartha-parampara sarva. Avinayana-m-ekaika-m-apyesa-m-dyatanam ; 
kimuta samavayah, Yauvanarambhe ca prayah &astra-jala-praksalana- 
nirmala’ pi kalusya-m-upayati buddhih. Anujjhitadhavalata’ pi sarága- 
iva bhavati yiindm drstih, Apaharati ca vatyeva Suskapatram samudh 
` bhitta-rajobhranti-r-atidtira- m- atmecchaya yauvana-samaye purugam 
prakrtih, Indriya-harina-harini ca satata-du ranteya-m-upabhoga-mrea 
trsnika...,...Apagata-male hi manasi sphatika-manav-iva rajanikara- 
gabhastayo visanti sukhé-nopadega-gunah. Guruvacana-m-amala-m-api 
salila-m-iva mahad-upa-janayati Sravana-sthitam Süla-m-abhavyasya. 
Itarasya tu Karina iva Sankhabharaga-m-ànana- 6obha- samudaya-m- 
adhikatara-m-upajanayati--. A ya-m-eva canásvadita-visaya-rasasya te kala 


upade$asya. Kusuma$ara-Sara-prahára-jarjarite hi hrdi jala-m-iva galaty- | 


upadistam, Akdranam ca bhavati dusprakrte-r-anvayah $rutam và vina- 
. yasya. Candana-prabhavo na dahati ki-m-analah. Kim va prašima- 
hetunfpi na pracandatarI bhavati vadava-nalo varina++(pp, 196-7), 
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3 N'agarikam sukha-m-udikkbati kifici dhiro 
jahati deha-patijaggana-m-atthato ce 
samsevato pi yuvatim rati-mohitassa 
kandüyane viya vanassa sukhabhimano.(a) 


4  Koseveyya param poso avamánam saheyya ca 
na ve kalatta-nigalam yadi dukkha-nibandhanam ? 
5  Akaddhamaàna visikha samipam | 
parammukhà yeva sadà pavattà 
düram pi gacchanti gunam vihaya 
pavattanam tadisa-m-eva thinam, 
6. Asanthutam ta’ purisam pi anto ` 
karonti adasa-kata'va bhitti 
nettimsa-vallt viya hattha-ga pi 1 X 
dasasu sabbasu ca saħkanīyä. U 
7  Anto-ruddha bahiddhà pi nissasa viya nāriyo 
karonti nasa-m-ev’ assa, ko dhima tasu vissase ? 
:8  Manasam papa-sanninnam apaya vivatanana 
. samantà papa-mitta ca?mokkho sabba-bhayà katham ? 
9 Api ca hadaya-taru-kotara-kutiro kodha-kundall na kadaci bahi 
I katabbo. 
Api tu titikkha-mantena avipphandanatam? upanetabbo, 


Io Satam titikkha-kavace* vikunthita 
'siyum-duralapa-khaga khalanam 





a Cp. Jatakamila :— 
"Sukha-m-atra: kutah katham kadā va 
parikalpa-pranayam na ce-d-upaiti 
vigayopanivesane’ pi moha-d- 
vrana-kandüyana-vat sukhabhimanah.” (xviii, 18) 
(Why can there be happiness in that state, or how, or when, if 
` man does not attain by it longing for self-perfection, but on the con- 
trary, in his infatuation fancies happiness is to be obtained by attach- 
ment to sensual objects? Such a person may be compared to one who 
tries to heal his wounds by rubbing), - 
I kà A. 
2 vaS. 3 "dattam S, "avipphandamünatam X,. 
4 kavace va gunthita X,, l 
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sabha-pasamsa-kusu matta-m-eta 
nibajjhare tà guna-maliksya, (a) 
II Lokadhipaccam vipule dhane ca 
mano’ nuküle tanaye'ca dare 
laddhà pi yayeti na jatu tittim 
‘badhetu sa tam na Papaiica-tanha, (2) 
.I2 Vanna-ppasada yasasa sukha ca 
dhanà ca háyant' upajivino! ca 
yenabhibhita ripun eva satta 
dos' aggi so te hadayam jahatu, (e). . 
13 Khedo vipattisu patikriya na l 
tasma na dina-ppakatim bhajeyya 


a. Cp. Jatakam. 

“Kgamamaye varmani sajjanünam vikupthità durjana-vakya-banah 
prayah praSamsa-kusumatva-m-etya tat-kirti-mala’vayava bhavanti,” 

(xxviii, 28), 

(To the virtuous forbearance is a coat of mail, blunting the arrows 
which the tongue of the wicked shoots off against them. Mostly it 
changes those weapons into flowers of praise, which may be inserted 
in the garland of.their glory.) 

ë, Cp. Játakam. 

“Darin manobhilasitan-s-tanayan prabhut va- 
-m-artha-n-abhipsita-visalataraméca labdhva 
yenabhitapta-mati-+r-eti na jatu trptim 

lobhanalah sa hrdayam mama nabhyupeyat.” (vii, 13). 

(May that fire of covetousness, which after obtaining a beloved 
wife, children, power, and riches more abundant than had been longed 
for, still goes on-heating the mind of men never to be satisfied—may 
that fire never enter my heart.) 5s 

८. Cp. Játakam. : 

“Artha-d-api bhramsam avapnuvanti varna-prasada-d-yasasah sukha- 

cca 
yenabhibhita dvigateva sattvah sa dvesga-vahni-r-mama düratah 
| | 'syàt" (vii, 18), 

(May that fire of hatred, subdued by which creatures come 
to loss of wealth, of caste and of good reputation, as if they were 
vanquished by a hostile attack—may that fire be far from me.) 

I ^jivika S, "jività A. 
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wen?) 


pañña' nuyatam viriyam vadanti 
sabb’ attha-siddhi-ggahan’ agga-hattham (a). 

14 Vyapara sabba-bhütánam sukh’ atthaya vidhiyare. 
.sukhafi ca na vind dhammam tasma dhamma-paro bhava. 

15 Eva-m-adikam sappurisa-niti-patham adisante mahathere tena: 
kalyána-dhammena asotabbata-nddariya-racita-bhakutikat-mukhena va 
disà-vikkhitta-cakkhunà vā ‘ahahkara-paravasena . gaja-nimilita-m- 
ubbhavayata? và attano pafifia’® dhikkhepa-m-iva ca‘ avicintayata cüla- 
vinihita-koma] 'afijalisputena tan-ninnena tap-ponena Ssirasa ca. piti- 
samudita-sádhuvada-vikasita-kapolena mukhena ca sakalavayava- 
vitthata-romafi-ca-kaficukitena dehena ca bhümiyam nipajjitva digha- 
ppanama’-m-acarata magga-phala-labhato viya visitthataram pamudita- .. 
m-avikata-m-asi, 

Iti Anusasana-paricchedo dutiyo, 


AID 


I Tato patthdya yathá-vutta?-patipadam aviridhetva samiacata- 
nena santuttho tassa Sanghabodhi-samafifiam gopetu-kamo matula- 
mahathero Dhammiko'ti voharam patthapesi. 

2 Lakkhana-pathakinam vacanam — saddahanto bhagineyyam 
pabbajitu-kamam pi apabbajetva, “Idha vasato Anuradhapure viso 
yeva kumarassa dra khem-àvaho;  puiiüanurüpena jayamanassa 
vipakassa ca thanam hoti; mahacetiyassa vatta-pativatta-samácatanena., 
ca? mahanto puñña-kkhandho sampajjissati,"ti mafifiamano tam kumara- 





b] 


a, Cp. Játakam. 

*"Visàda-dainyam vyavadhüya tasmat karyavakašam kriyaya T 
bhajadhvam . 

prajtiasya dhairya-jvalitam hi tejah sarvartha-siddhigrahana- 

grahastah.” (xiv, 11) 

(Then shake off that sadness and dejection, set rather to work 
availing yourself of the opportunity of working. The energy of a 
wise man, kindled by firmness of mind, is the hand by which success. 
is grasped in any matter) 

I bhükutika S, bhakutika X,. 2 ubbavayata A. 

3 9vikkhepa- Xs. 4 acin? S.A : 

5 afijali-kara-putena. 6 S adds in brackets (tappabharena) 

7 °pamana panamam S.A, X, |. 8 vuttam S.A. 

9 S.A, omitca, 


‘Abhayamudra, 718f, 
Abhinava, 347f. 


. Acaryas (in Kautiliya), gra 5 


Adhisthaya, meaning of, 433 
Adibharata, 75-76; quotations in 
the NiatyaSastra taken from, 
77-80 i 
Advayavajrasangraha, 758f. 
Agama (Saivite Canon), 96f. 
Agiraukasah, meaning of, 644 

. Agni, 4556. 

f Agriculture, Atharvaveda and 
other treatises on, 738; classi- 
fication of soil for, 739-40 ; 
Rg-veda on, 737-38 | 

Aihole inscr, 651 


‘ , Ajitasena, 297f. 


Al-Baladhüri, 656 ` 
Al-Hajjai, governor of Iraq, 656 


`. Allies, untrustworthy, 484 
of- ` statal ` 


` Amatya, component 

strength, 245 

Ambagamuva inscr., 219 

Amitra-visayatigah, interpretation 
of, 648 fn, 

Anantanemi, father of Pradyota, 
687 1 a 

Anartta country, 433 

Ancient India, cultivation in, 
737-46 

Ancient Kambuja, some Tantrik 
texts studied in, 97-107. 

Andhra coins, 649 

Aügas, 185f. 

l Aüga-granthas, 382 

Antapala, 434, 475 . 


qoi ‘Antarvamsika, duties of, 35-38 
` Aphasad inscr, on naval victory, 650 


Apratisamkhyanirodha, 39-40 

Aranyaka, function of, 490 

Arcot, Nawab of, 440 

Army, causes of weakness of, 
479:483 

Arrian, 655f. | 

Arthavyakti, Bharata’s conception 

of, 358-59 

Aryabhata, 728f. 

Agcaryacaryacaya, 169-71 

Asoka, Buddhist traditions about 
the loss of sovereignty of, 
620-7 ; Jayaswal’s opinion about 
the powers of, 615f, ; sovereign 
authority of, 615 


_ A§okavadana, 621f. 
: Assam, Ahom kings of, 371 ; anti-, 


364-72 ; art and: 
architecture of, 365-6; Bur- 
mese expedition to, 364-5; 
inscriptions and images of, 
366-8 ; pottery-relics in, 369; 
temples in, 369-370 ; weapons 
used in, 371-4 

Astangahrdaya 
‘Vagbhata | 

Aévins of Re-veda, 172-75 

AtiSa, I58f. | 

Atharagarh (MahakoSala), 568 

Atman=antaryamin, SII; rea- 
lisation of, 494; Svetaévatara 
Up. on, 509 

Avantivardhana, son 

. 699f. 


quities ` of, 


Samhita. See 


of Gopala, 
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Avuti, meaning of, 618f, 

Ayaye Kuramgiye dinam, 
on, 7 

A-Yu-Wang-Tchouan, 62 1f. 

Bandhuta doctrine, 489 

Barhadratha, 680 

Baveru Jataka, Sea-voyage men- 
tioned in, 645f. 

Bayon temple, founder of, 104-7 

Bengal, Navy and naval operations 
in, 651-55 

Bengal Govt, (1782-3), quarrel of 
Madras Govt, with, 437f. 

Besnagar coins, 535 

Bhaddavatika, legend of, 695 fn, 

Bhagavadgita, 667f, 

Bhakti, a compromise between 
philosophy and popular reli- 
gion, 511 ; character of, 332-3; 
earliest appearance of, 314 ; in 
Svetaévatara Up., 497, 510 ; in 
Vedic literature, 322-6 

Bhakti-vada, 502 

Bharadvajas, 264 

Bharata, Guna-Doctrine in, 345-63 

Bharatavakya, 175-8, 484-6 

Bharukaccha, 645f, 

Bhaskaras, 727-36 

Bhaskara Raya, 119 

Bhaskara Varman (of Kamariipa), 
365, 654; grant of, 6071 ; note 
on, 567 

Bhoja, 558, 559 

Bhujyu, naval activities of, 646 

Dida city, 727, 727 fn, ` 

Bijaganita, 731f. 

Bimbisara, ‘Pradyota’s 

with, 679 fn, 


notes 


relation 


Bira, a kind of sea-going vessels 


used by pirates, 656 


Birbhum and Western Bengal in 
the Eighteenth ‘century, 81-86 

Bodh-Gaya, old Buddhist shrines 
at, I-31 

Brahmagupta, 736 

Brahmajala Sutta, 124 

Brahman, 491f 496 (a personal 
being); 508 (88) ; creator and 
sustainer of a. real world, 499 ; 
description of Saguna, 501-2; 
realisation of, 494 

Brahma-realisation, _ 
conditions of, 497 

Brahmanas, doctrine of sacrifice in, . 
487 


preliminary. 


Brahm! Inscriptions, Chatterji’s 


note on, 431, 627-8 
Brhatkatha, 691 
Brhatkathamafijan, on 

gupta's origin, 271f. 
Brhatsamhità, quoted in Garuda 

Purana, 556 
Buddha, ‘Webbed Fingers’ of, 

717-27 
Buddhism in India, 

history of, 334-44 l 
Buddhism, relation of Samkhya 

‘and Yoga systems to, 67of, 
Bukka II, 711 
Bussy, the French Commander, 

442f. 

Calicut, under Hyder Ali, 140-41 
Candragupta Maurya, caste of, 

271-83 ; naval powers of, 647f. 
Carnatic War, Eyre Coote and 

the question of military com- 

^ mand in, 229-243; part taken 
by Hastings and Eyre Coote 
in, 437f, Fr 


Candra- 


Taranatha’s 


Caryácaryaviniécaya and Àécarya- 
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caryacaya, which epithet is cor- 
rect ?, 169-71 

. Càmunda-ráya, 292f. 

Camundaraya-purana, 
292fn, 

Canakya, 272f, 

Canakyacandra, note on, 566-7 

Castana, 753f. ५ 

Cauhan Maharajas of Sambalpur, 
dates of, 568-570 

Celapparambu Nambiitiri, poet, 
92 | 

Cenkuttuvan, 661 

Cennos Nambutiri, adviser of the 
Zamorin and a renowned 
author, 89 l 


date ` of, 


Cerebrals (Vedic) militáte against 


the conquest theory, 514-5 
Ceylon Chronicle, four parts of, 
208 ; authors of, 208 
Chando'mbudhi, 297f. 
Cintamani and Cidamanikavyas, 
573-5 


Coins issued, by the Commercial 


class, 529, 530; by the corpo- 
rate associations, 532 ; by the 
state, 529, 530; punch marks 
on, 530, 533, 534; marks on, 

. 534 
Cola kings, naval powers of, 66r-64 
Conquest theory (Indo-Aryan), 
neither supported by language 


of the Vedas nor by the Rg- - 


vedas, $19; ethnological facts 
. go against, 519 Ls 
` Copper:plate Grants, imprecatory 
verses in, 775-78 
Coote, Eyre, 453 ` 


Cultivation, keeping of cattle for, 


745°46 


Ciidimanikavyas and Cintimani, 
57355 1 

Cülavamsa, 205f. 

Danda, technical meaning of, 429 ; 
component of statal strength, 
244t. 

Dandin, 340f. 

Damodara, a Malayalam scholar, 
88 


. Danaukasam, meaning of, 641 


Daéagriva, 545-6 

Dasarajiia battle, 261-64 

Deo-Baranak inscription, 65t 

Deopara inscriptions, 653 

Devaraksita, king, 162 

Devarája cult, 106-7 

Dhammakitti, 206, 208, 213f, 

Dharmapada and  Ahirbudhnya- 
samhita, 158 

Dharmatà, meaning of, 4411, 

Dhundhiraja, commentator of Mu- 
draraksasa, 276 

Digambara sect, a note on, 378f, 

Dipavamsa, 205f. 

Ditthadhamma-nibbanavada, 123 

Divodasa, father of Sudàs, 264 

Divyaughas, a class of gurus, 562-3 

Divyavadana, Paura-Janapada in, 
181-3 

Divyavadana, 621f. 

Dronavapa, a measurement, 52f. 
Durga, component of  statal 
strength, 245 i 

Durokam, meaning of, 643-44 

Dufthagamagi, king of Ceylon, 
21I 12 

Early Brahmi Inscriptions, double 
consonants, note ón the Ortho- 
graphy of, 627-28 

Elara, a Ceylon king, 211-12 
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English and French (1783), cessa-. 


tion of hostilities between, 442 
Euxodus, 646 
Eyre Coote, 436f. 
Famine, vyasana of a state, 472 
French and English (1783), cessa- 
tions of hostilities between, 442 
Fullarton, Col, 484 
Gaga, 536-7 
Gandhakuti, meaning of, 27fn. 
Garho-Ghat coins, 535 l 
Garuda Purana, 553-560 ;a com- 
l pilation, 555f; contents of, 
$54; date of compilation of, 
$55; dynasties mentioned in, 
6826. 
Gautami-Bala-Sri, inscr. of, 730f, 
Gautamiputra, 7476 | 
‘Gita-episode, origin of, 503 
, Gollenesse, Dutch commander, 129 
Gommata image at Sravana Bel- 
gola, when was it set up ? 290- 
. 309 . oed oN 
Govindapala, comment on 'gata- 
rijya’ of, 166-67 
Govindasvimin, 7331. 
Guna Doctrine in Bharata, 345- 
363 
Gunaighar Grant, date of, 46-47; 
description of, 45-46 ; language 
of, 48-53; 
47-48; text and translationof, 
- 83-60, 561 
Gurus, qualifications of, 98 ; wor- 
ship of, 562-3 
Guru vada, 497 
Haritaly Ayasah, note on, 384-89 
Harsa of Kanauj, naval victory of, 
651 
Hastings, Warren, 436f.; Macartney 


paleography of, 


hated. by, 449; Tipu's Treaty 
with, 449 | 
Hevašratantra, 390-93 
Hindu Administrative Institutions, 
591 - 
Hyder. Ali, 133, 138-41, 4301; fleet 
“of, 309-314 
Hullishah, son of Dahir, 657 
Hussain Shah, a Pathan ruler of 
Bengal, 654 
Idealism of Yajiiavalkya, 500-1 
India, see Ancient India 
Indians (Vedic), articles used by, 
316-7 
Indian Civilization, 
growth of, 531 
Indo-Aryan Invasion theory, 513- 
528 ; evidences against, 526-8 ; 
missionary theory criticised, 
523-4 ; reasons adduced by the 
supporters of, 523 | 


indigenous 


Indo-European religion, absence of 


bhakti in, 314-15 

Indra, 455f. 

Indravarman I; Yang Tikuh Ins 
cription of, 102-3 | 

Indriya Jataka, 686, 687fn.. 

Iratfayar, 552 

Bodh-Gaya, Buddhist shrines at 
1-31 ; Pürva-Pásaga-Lekhà, 1-26 
Uttara-Pasina-Lekha, 26-31 

lévara, early conception of, so7ff. 

Jala-hatthapada, meaning of, 7176, 
7a3tn, 

Jana in Rock Edicts, 427f. 

Janapada, component of 
strength, 244f, 

Janapada, 533, 61३४1. 

Jats, Sultan Mahmud's conflict 
with, 657 I 


statal 


~ 


Jayatuüga Varga, note on, 564-5 
Jayavarman II, whether Buddhist 
king, 106-7 
Jaiminiyanyayamalavistara, 705 
Jaina Canon, 382-83 
Jaina monks, 378-81 
Jaina Pontiffs, list of, 573 
Jainism, Yoga’ system 
676-77 
Jainas, note on Svetambara and 
Digambara sects of, 378-83 
Jivadharana king, note on, 565-6 
Jivanmuktiviveka, 7o4f. 
Jivitagupta = Jivadharana, 565 
Jñanakanda of the Vedas, 1cof. 
Jüanaprasthanasütra, nature of 
` Nirvana in, 141-45 
Kalamaddaviya, 704 
Kalapavyakarana, quoted ín Ga- 
ruda Purana, 536 
‘Kaliyasuyassa’ of Hathigumpha 
inscr., interpretation of, 185 
Kali, mentioned by Asvaghosa, 126 
Kalikularnava Tantra, 118f, 
Kalki era, 295. 
Kalpadrumakalika, commentary 
on Jain Kalpasütras, 69011, 
Kamariipa, 364; its position in 
naval history, 654-55 

Kamauli Grant, 653-54 

Kamboja, located in Assam, 98f.n. 

Kaniska and  Rudradáman I; 
chronological relation of, Note 
on, 149-52 | ° 

Kanti, Bharata’s conception of 
360-62 

Karma-Sataka, Pradyota in, 694fn, 

Karna, king of Western countries, 
158, 163 

Karnasuvarna, Gof, 


and, 
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.Karunikaran Eruttaccan, disciple 


. of Tunchatt Eruttaccan, 93-94 

Kassapa V, his expedition to S. 
India, 220 

Katanceri Nambitiri, 94 

Kathavatthu : 123 

Kathàásaritsagara,.on Candragup- 
ta’s origin, 272f. 

Kathiawad, 432f. 

Katha, source of Bhagavadgita, 503 

Kavis, 525 l 

Kaviripattanam, 645f. 

Kausika, 62f. 

Karmakanda of the Vedas, roof 

Kautiliya, on relative seriousness ` 
of Vyasanas, 246f. 

Machinery of. Administration in, 
31-38 

Kendur Plates, 65t 

Kerala, Archeological progress in, 
773775 I 

Kharavela, I86 

Khatvangas, 126 

Khalimpur Copper-plate, 652-53 

Kicakavadha, note on, 377, 779 - 

Kittinissanka, king of Ceylon, 

Kittisirirajasiha, 21 4f, 

Sonkana, 98f.n, 

Koga, component of statal strength 
244f. Í 

Košasangavarga (obstacles to the 
replenishment of the treasury), 
477 i 

Krsna-Vasudeva worship, 512 

Kréá$va, 


72-75 
Kuis, an aboriginal tribe, 234-85 


author of Natyasastra, 


‘Kuk kutesvara, 290 ; three colossal 


images of, 291 
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Kulasekhara Sambuvarayan, 5tof. 

Kunala, 182-83 

Kuramgl, notes on, 7. 

Kusumi, identified with 
216-17. 

Lanka, 284f. f 

Laghamti, interpretations of 616f, 

Laghu-Bhaskariya, 7288, 

Lajavacanika, 423f, 

Language, real cause of the expan- 
sion of, 515 

Liñgas, different types of, ICI; 
materials used in the construc- 
tion of, 101-3 

Lord Macartney, 

. Madras, 232f 

Lotus ‘(so-called 
origin of, 373-75 

Luihada, 564 

Lutf Ali Beg, 311 


Bassein, 


Bell-) capital, 


Macartney, criticism of negotia- 


tons of, 441f; Hastings’ 
strained relation with, 449 l 

Macchaghna, interpretation `of, 
179f. 

Madras Govt. (1782 3), dominance 
of Bengal Govt. over, 4371. 
Bengal Govt. interferes with 
the power of, 443; strained 
relation with the supreme 
Council, 450 f.; financial difficul- 
ties of, 453 : 

Mahabharata, 647, 667f.; impreca- 
tory verses in copper-plate 
grants traced in, 777-78 

Maha-Bhaskariya, 728f, 

Mahajanaka Jataka, 645 ; story of, 
6021; connection with Samkha 
Jataka, 605f.; historical infor- 
mation of, 606 I 


governor of 


Mahamatras, 4 23f. 
Mahánama, 208, 212f, 
Mahapadma, Sidra king 
Maha Purana, 553 
Mahasenagupta, contemporary: of 
Susthitavarman of Kamarüpa, 
650 
Mahavagga, 6836 ` 
Mahavamsa, identification of a few 
buildings and monasteries men- 
tioned in, 217-18, 222-23; trust- 
worthiness of, 205-28.; com- 
pared with Jaina book and 
Puranas regarding the list of 
Indian kings preceding Afoka, 
: 409. 
Mahavira, 378f 
Mahinda V, his defeat by a Cola 
king, 227 
Maharatta raids in western Bengal,8r 
Majjhima Nikaya, 684 
Malabar pirates, a short account of, 
| 658-59. | 
Ma!amañgalam Nambütiri, a gifted 
poet and scholarly writer, 92 
Maler, a language of aboriginal 
tribes, 544 
Mangaliga, a king of western Ca- 
lukya dynasty, 651 
Mantras, magical potence of, 522 
Manimekhala, Divinity of the sea, 
597.614 
Classical poems of the Tamil litera- 
ture, 606f, 
Mandana Mira, disciple of San- 
kara, 109 f.n.. 
Manorama Tampuratte, sister of 
of Manaveda, 94-95 
Mangalore, treaty of, 436-454 
Marmakkattayam law, 127 


, 283í.n. 
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Martanda Varma, 
under, 130-31 


Tranvancore 


Mathura, 514; Digambara Jaina | 


stüpas in, 376-77 

Matsyendra, place of origin of, 
563 

Matsyendranatha, some new facts 
about, 178-81 ; notes on, 562-4 ; 
Skanda-purana gives an account 
of, 562 

Macchanda, 179f 

Madhurya, Bharata’s conception of, 
356 

Madhavacarya, 7011 

Madhaviya, meaning of, 7oofn., 711 

Malyavat, derived from Dravidian 
‘Malai,’ 289 

Manasara, 74 - 

Mánaveda, erudite 

his notable 


prince of 
scholarship, 9171, 
works, 91-02 

Mana Vikrama Raja, patron of 
learning, 9If. 

Mana Vikrama Saktan Tampuran, 
patron of learning, 87f. 

Mara, £40-1 ; origin of the concep: 
tion of, 542-4 . 

Marasimha, 304f. 

Marttanda Bbairava, 466f. 

Maurya, note on, 283 

Mauryas, on some points relating 
to the administrative system of, 
423-435, 614-628 

Mesocephaly, 520 

Minanatha, 562-3 


Mitra, component of statal strength, 


224f 
Molini, old name of Benares, 597f 
Moriya, objections to. connect it 
with ‘Peacock,’ 281 fin, 


MX 


Mrtyu (Mara), 542. 

Mundaka Upanisad, its eclecticism, 
£05 ; realism in, 506 

Mughal emperors, nature of admi- 
nistration during the reign of, 
266-67.; imperial household and 
Kirkhinis, 267-69 ; Dewan-i- 
wazarat of, 269 ; Judiciary of, 
269-271 

‘Mughal times, theories of land- 
tenure, 81-85; revenue ol 
Bengal düring, $5.86 

Munda language, 514 

Mundas, 145f. ` 

Mundari, 544 

Mila-sarvastivada Vinaya, 693, 698 

Muhammad bin Qasim, his first 
invasion of India, 656 

Mura, mother 
271 

Mysticism, tendency in the Upani- 
sads towards erotic, 495, 501 

Nagara Brahmanas, 60-71 

Nagavarmas, 297f ; 303f.n. 

Nahals, tribe of, 514 

Nahapana, 7471. 

Namuci, 542 

Nandivarman, 639f. 


of Candragupta, 


Narasimhavarman, his conquest of 
Lanka, 650 

Natas, 73f. I 

Nathas, 178f 

Natyadeva, 72f 

Nāțyaśāstra, problems of, 72-80 

Naval Warfare in Ancient India, 
645-654 

Navadhyaksa, functions of, 648f.; 
653 

Navata-kseni, comment on, 652 fn 

Nyäyapraveśa, 607 
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Naigama (Association of City mer- 
chants), 532 

Nedmudi Killi Coda, his expedition 
to Gangetic Valleys, 660-61 

Nemicandra, 294f. 

Nemita, 334f. 

Nidhanpur copper-plates, 654 

' Nigantha Samanas, 379 

Nikumbha-sadhana, 126 

Nileévaram branch; 
127-28 

Nilgunda Plates, 651 

Nirguna-Brahmavada, 110, 113 

Nirupadigega Nirvana, 41f, | 

Nirvana, 40f., 378, G60f.; according’ 
to Asaiga-Vasubandhu school, 
At; according to the Vibhasa 


origin of, 


41445 
Nissankamalla, king of Ceylon, 
224f. l - 


NitiSàstra of Bhoja, quoted in 
Garuda Purana, 558 i 
Ojas, Bharata's conception of, 


357-58 

Okas (a Vedic word), note on, 
455-454 

Origin of Buddhism, 537544, 


665-78 
Owen, Colonel, 242 
Padishah-namah, 655 
Pajavats, notes on, 9 
Pala Chronology, 153-68 
Palaka, 689f, 
Pali Jatakas, on materials of, 597 
Pallavas, naval force of, 650 
Pandion, a Pandya king, his em- 


bassies to Augustus Cesar, 
| 658 . RES 
Pincakhanda, identification of, 


` 62f. 


Parakkamabahu I, 2061, 
Parakkamabahu I, 207, 214f. 
Parantaka I, his conquest of Cey- 
lon, 221, 222 
Parašara, 740f. 
Parásarasmrti-vyákhyà, 7o3f. 
Payyür Bhattatiris, Mimamsa 
scholars, 89 
Pataka, 526. 


‘Paura (Capital Assembly), 533 
` Paura-Janapada, note on, 181-83 


P, E. IV, significance of, 614, 

Perinkulam, battle of, 139-40 

Periplus of the Erythrzan Sea, 
646 


Pindola Bharadvaja, 695 


Pisacas, an aboriginal tribe in 
Laika, 287£; meaning of, 287- 
88 ; nature of their food, 288: 
Polajanaka, a younger brother and 
murderer of Aritthajanaka, 
603. 
Pallikonda inscr., 550 
Pradesikas, 426f. 
Pradyota Dynasty, Riddle of, 
678 ES 
700; its early history, Puránic 
evidence, 679-83 ; Buddhist evi. 
dence, 68387; testimony of 
Northern Buddhism, 687-88 ; 
Jaina testimony, 688-co ; liter- 
ary evidence, 690-96 
Prajá, 427, 428 
Prasasti = Bharatavakya, 485, 486. 
Prasida, Bharata’s conception of, 
352-53 
Pratardana, 
266 
Pratápáditya, 654 
Pratisamkhydnirodha, 40-41 


son of  Divodasa, 
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Pre-Buddhistic period, two currents 
of informations of, 538-9 
Pre-Dravidian, 145-49 
Pre-Mughal period, administration 
of Delhi Empire in, 265-71 


Promotion of scholarship, princes’ - ` 


duty to, 184-85 
Prthüdakasvamin, 730f. 
Pudgala, 44 fn. : 
. Pulake$in II, his conquest of Puri, 
651 


Pulinda, alternative form of Kulin- 


da, 148 
Pulumāyi, his naval powers, 649f., 
753f. l | 
Pünam Nambitiri, a poet, 88-89 
Punjab and Sindh, Naval warfare 
in, 655-57 ` 
Puramukhyas, 434 
‘Purana, paficalaksana of, 553 
Puri, capital of Mauryan king of 
Konkan, 651fn. 
Purusa, description of, 506 
Pusyagupta, 432- 
Pusyamitra and Sunga Empire, a 
. few notes on, 185-87 
Radhagupta, 625 ` 
, Raghuvamfa, information of 
nautical resources of Bengal in, 
652 


Rainfall, meteorological observa- 


tions before, 740-45 ; Khana’s ` 


maxims to, 744-45 
Raja Chatra Sai, 569 
Rajacidamani Diksita, his life 
sketch, 620; his date of birth, 
629-30 ; Yuddhakanda Campa, 
629-638 
` Rajanitisamuccaya, a ms., 553 
Rajendra Cola, 100 


.Relation 


Rajendra Cola I, 
. Ceylon, 221 

Rajukas, 424-431, 615f. 

Raksasas, three distinct tribes of, 


his conquest of 


285-86; original meaning of, 
284-87; cannibalistic nature 
of, 285-87 


Rāmañña (modern Burma), 216-17 


Ramayana Campa, 631 

Ranna, a poet, 320-1 

Ratna, Kannada poet and different 
from poet Ratnakara, 294fn. 


` Rastriya, 432f. 
Ravana, 


origin of the word, 


545 . 
Ravana and his tribe, 284-89 ; 
544-0; ‘his parentage, 289; 
names of, 544f. : 
Regulating Act of 1773, provisions 
of ninth section of, 229 
between. . Vedas 
Reason, Sankara on, 103-13 
Religion, status of women in, 378, 
382. m i 
Reviews : 


and 


A constructive Survey 
of U panisadic Philosophy, 188- 
92; Kicaka-vadha, 192-94; 
Empire of the Great Mogal, 194 
-95; Social life in Ancient India, 
397.98; Lord Hastings and 
the Indian states, 399-400; 
Mahabharata, 401-403 ; The 
Divine Master, 403-405 ; Ve- 
danta-syamantaka, 405-406; 
Mimamsanyayaprakaéa or Apa- 
devi; 407-410;  Sreegopal 
Basu Mallik Lectures on 
Vedanta Philosophy, 410-13 ; 
‘The Splendour that was ind, 
413-16 ; Sadhanamala, vol. II, 
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576-87 ; Contributions to the 


History of the Hindu 
Revenue System, 587-90; 
Descriptive Catalogue of 


Assamese mss, 59o-1 ; Hindu 
Adminitrative Institutions, 591 ; 


Chandogyamantrabhagya : a 
Pre-Sáyana Commentary on 


select Vedic mantras, 782-85; 
Baladitya : a historical 
Romance of Ancient India, 
785-787 ; Annual Report of the 
Varendra Research Society, 
787-88; Bhaiija Dynasty of 
Mayurbhafij and their ancient 
Khiching, 788-89; 

Pratigakhya with 
Mahiseya, 


capital 
Taittiriya 
the Bhasya of 
790-94 
Ritualism, more 
l religion, 488 


. Rudra, 508-9 

Rudradàman I, 149 

Rudradaman, Junagadh Rock Ins- 
cription of, 422-5 ; 

Girnar inscr., 750-51, 753f, 

Rudra-Siva, 587 

Rudra Wariar, a commentator, 93 

Rüpiya ot local tax, 535 

Rg-veda, Twin-gods  A&$vins of, 
172-75 ; placé of the composi- 
tion of, 518 

Rg-veda and Avesta, no connec- 
tion between, 421-2 


Rsabhadeva, 380 
Rsi and Mudgala, 670 
Sabhamatams, three types of, 773 

. Sacrifice, cult of, 487; mixture of 


important than 


speculation and magic, 487-8 ; 
. Spiritual life revived in, 488; 

riddle of the universe 
plained in terms of, 490 

Saisunàgas, 68of 

Saivism, 507 

Saivite doctrine of I$vara, $08 

Salbai, treaty of, 449f. 

Samatà, Bharata’s conceptio of, 
353-55 

Sambaji, mediator betweeh Ma- 
cartney and Tipu, 4381. 

Samadhi, Bharata's conception of, 
355-56 

Samahartr, 475 


ex- 


‘Sambalpur, Cauhan Maharajas of, 


568-570 

Sambuvarayans, genealogy of, 553; 
early members of, 548- 9; ` of 
Kañci, 548-53 

Samoka, meaning of, 639-41. 

Samudda-vanija Jataka, 645 

Samudragupta, his naval victory, 
650 

Sandhabhiga and Sandhavacana, 
389-96 

Sannidhatr, 475 


: Santideva, 49f. 


Sarabhanga Jataka, 686, 687fn. 

Sarvamedha sacrifice, 121 

‘Satikamtariyam’ of Hathigumpha 
inscr., meaning of, 185-86 I 

Sayana, younger brother ot Madha- 
vacarya, 7o6f. 

Sayesta Khan, Nawab of Bengal, 
654 5 

Samkha Jataka,. 597f.; 
its connection with Mahajana- 
ka Jataka, 605f. historical 
information of, 606 ; 


INDEX II 


Sampadi, an 
A§oka, 621f. 

Samkhya system, 667f, 

Sámkhya doctrines in 
taévatara Upa.,, 510 

Safikara, on the authority of the 
Vedas, 108f ; his reference to a 
Buddhist passage, 171 

Satkaracarya, date of, 166 

Satuaraya, son and disciple of 
Cennos Narayana Nambiitiri, go 

Sarabha, 147-48 

Sakyamuni, 540 

Sandilya-vidya, 502 

Sandilya and Bhaktivadas, 502 

Sambara, 147f. 

Sarada-tilaka, on image of Sun-god 

` 469470 

Saranga, 147f 

Satavahana coins, reference of sail- 
ing ships in, 649 

Saukumarya, Bharata’s conception 
of, 358 dr. 

Sautramani sacrifice, 120 

Slesa, Bharata’s conception of, 
350-52 l 

Somas, 455f. 

Some Difficult Vedic Words, 639-44 

Sopadiéesa Nirvana, 41f, 

Smrti works, quoted’ in 
Purana, 55 5 

Spies, duties of, 31-34 

Sraddha and Bhakti in Vedic liter- 
ature, 316 ; in Rgveda, 316-18 ; 
in Yajurveda, 318-19; in 
Atharva-veda, 319-20; later 
sense of, 320-21; in Nirukta, 
321-322 


heirapparent of 


the Sve- 


Garuda 


Sravana-Belgola inscr., list of Jaina 
pontiffs in, 573 
Srt-yajíia, ruled over Nasik, 753 


Srigeri Mutt, 703 - 


Stambhavarga (obstructions to the 
interest of a state), 477 

State, Vyasanas of, 471-84; rela- 
tive strength of 471-483; in 
relation to Coinage in ancient 
India, 529-37 ; private bankers 
consulted for coinage by, $31 


State and  Vyasanas, relative 
strength of, determination of, 
244-60 

Staff for king's safety, duties of 
35-38 

Statal strength, seven components 
of, 244f. 


Sthanakamirti of Visnu, 720f, 

Strabo, 656f 

Stuart (General), successor of Eyre 
Coote, 240f 


Sdok Kak Thom inscr., 103-4, 107 


Seriügapatam, conspiracy at, 454 
Silalin, author of Natyagastra, 
72-75 


Sindhu-Sauvira, whether included 
Multan, 150-51 

Sivacáryas, 99f. 

Simhaéatru, 147f. 

Sir Eyre Coote, comimander-in-chief 
of the Company’s forces, 230f. 

Sixth All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence, 780-81 

Sudaráana lake, 432 

Sun-god, see Sürya į consorts of, 
467 ; directions for making im- 

` age of, 466-7 ; two types of, 468 
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Sultan Mahmud, his last expedi- 
tion to India, 657 

. Sunanda, stepanother ‘of Candra- 
gupta, 276 

Superintendent of Ladies’ Apart- 

_ ments, duties of, 35f. 

Supparaka, 645f. 

Susthitavarman, a victim of Maha- 
senagupta, 650 

Surastra, 432f 

Strya, image of, 468-470 

Sirpanakha, etymology of, 547 

Stitralamkara, 621f 

Sütradhàras, 486 

Süvarnabhümi, 605 

Svümin, constituent of Vyasanas, 
244f, 

- Svetambara sect, 3786, ' 

Svetigvatara Upa., 
497 ; Saivite doctrine in, 508 
personal god in, 507-8; Rudra 


- 


Siva worship in, 507; theistic ' 


note in, 507; supreme Brah- 
man in, 507 
Tacitus, 646 
Tamil land, 
658-64 
Tamováda by Narayana, 93 
Tantrasamuccayam, 89 
Tambapanni, notes on, 11 
Tattvaratnavali (Gekwad's edi- 
. tion) 14-22, examination of, 
762-72 > 
Tantrasüra, 98 ° 
Tamilakath, naval power in, 651f, 
Tamralipti, 645f. I 
Tantrikism, antiquity of, 114-26 ; 
its universal character, 114-17 ; 
its prevalence in pre-historic 
India, 117-18; in the Vedas, 


naval warfare in, 


bhakti in, " 


118-22 ; in Buddhist literature 
122-24; in Jaina- literature, 
124-25; in Dharmaéastra, Pura- 
. Nas, etc. 125 ; in early secular 
works, 125-26 
Tantrasikhamant, 629-30 


Tara, goddess, 562-3 
Tevijja Sutta, references of Sat- 


karmas in, 124 

Tibbotuvane Sumaügale, a Bud- 
dhist Thera, zo8 f 

Tibetan, Buddhist studies with 
special reference to, 757-772 ; 
importance of study of, 
457-62; Buddhist Sanskrit 
Texts, in difficulties in editing 
and translating, 757-58 ; impor- 

: tance’ of Tibetan translations, 
of, 758-€0 


Tippera, newly discovered Copper- 


plate from, 45-60 
Tipu, 4381; fleet of; 314; Hast- 


ings' attitude towards the ` 
Treaty with, 438ff,. 449; 
Bengal Council disapproves 


the treaty with, 448 
Tigyaraksits, chief queen of A$o- 
ka, 182 . I 
Theories of Land Tenure (in Mu- 
ghal times), 81-85f. 
Thought-Brahma, 491 
Tugra, a Rsi king, 646 
Tumbura, four faces of, 103-107 
Tusaspha, 432 5 
Trimürti, 470 , 
Udayana, 685f, 
Udara, Bharata's 
359-60 


conception of, 


` Uddanda 85505, a scholar and 


author, 88 
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Upanisads, meditation symbols in, 
49r; morality and. mysticism 
in, 494 ; Bhakti in, 495 ; theism 
in, 496; no complete or con- 
sistent system in, 493,501, 
503 ; theistic developments in, 
511-2 ` 

Vàgbhata, date of, 557; quoted 

` in Garuda Purana, 556-7 

Varuna, ethical . conception of, 

7327; his connexion with Rta, 
327-28: as god of grace, 328 

. his relation to his worshippers 
328-29; his. character in later 
literature, 330 

Vasistha, whether precedes Viva 
mitra discussed, 262f 

' Vattagámani, 217 

‘Vadiraja, author 

Kavya, 294 
Vamana, 345f N 
Vasavadatta, grandson of Asoka, 

343 

Vasava latta, 691f, 

Vasudeva, reputed 
| commentator, 90 l 

Vaidyadeva, king of Kamarüpa, 

654-55 
Viranarayana 

552 
Vira Pandya, 551 


4 


of Parévanatha 


author and 


Sambuvarayan, 


— Vrátya tribes, 280 


Vrtra, 542 
Vrsabha, as wrong rendering for 
Vrsala, 274-75 
Vrsala, meaning of, 272-73, 277-79, 
282-83 I 
' Vyasanas (Manuga-pidana), 473-' 
477; tables. showing relative 
seriousness of, 250 57, 258-59 ; 


(Daiva-pidana), fire or flood, 
` 472 ; disease or famine, 472; , 
loss of officials, 472 
Vyavahara-Madhava, 704 
Wallajah, Nawab, 450 
Walluvanad, attacked by the 
Zamorin, 129-30 
Warren Hastings, 232 


. Western Ksatrapas and Andhras, 


chronology of, 747-56 
Wheler, 452 
Whitehill, governor 

230f, 


of Madras, 


Y aa, arahant, 338. ` 


YaSovarman and Bayon temple, 
104. I 

Yatthi (in the Mahavamsa), mea- 
ning of, 571 

Yavanaraja, 432f. 

Yajñavalkya, idealism of, 500-1 

Yajüavalkya-smrti, in Garuda 
Purana, 555 

Yoga,earlier history of, 665-75 ; 
its incorporation into Duddhi- 
sm, 665f; requirements of, 


665-67 
‘Yogavasistha-Ramayana; 103 I 
Yuddhakanda Campi, text of, 

631-38 e 


Yuktikalpataru, 647 

Yutas, 426, 428 

Yuvaraja, rendering of, 220fn. 

Zamorin, waged war with the 
Dutch and Cochin, 132-33 ; his 
treaty with Hyder Ali, 133 ; his 
treaty with the Dutch, 134; 
misfortunes of, 134-36 ; alliance 
between Travancore and Co- 
chin against, 136-37; his war 
with Travancore and its effect, 
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137-38; Hyder . waged war 
against, 138-41 ; his dream of 
independence, 141-44 
Zamorins .of Calicut, 
patronage under, 87-96 
Zamorins of Malabar, 
dynasty, a short sketch 
I27-144 : 
Vainyagupta, Gunaighar Grant of, 
45-60 
Vaisnava Purana, 554 
Vaivarttika (Sangha), corrected as 
Avaivarttika, 572 
Vaivarttika Sect, 49f, 
Vedic Literature, Sraddha and 
Bhakti in, 314-33 
` Velakkára, a military clan, 219 fn. 
Vibhàsà, two Nirvanadhatus ac- 
cording to, 39-45 
Vidyanagara, 7o1 
Vidyaranya and Madhavacarya, 
701-17 


literary 


second 
of, 
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Vidyātīrtha, 704f. 

Vijaya arid colonisation of Ceylon, 
209-10 I 

Vijaya of Bengal, his colonisation 
of Ceylon, 652 

Vijayabahu VI of Ceylon, a cap- 
tive to China, 226 f 

Vinayaditya, grandson . of - Pula- 
keSin, 651; his victory over 
king of Ceylon, 651 


l Vira-martanda, ‘epithet of Camun- 


da-raya, 298 
Viraja, 525 
Vira Cola Sambuvarayan, 551-2 
Viranandin, not mentioned as 
teacher of Nemicandra, 294fn, 
Visamyoga (= Nirvana), 42 
VisnueNarayana doctrine, its bear- 
ing on Yoga, 668-69 
Vi$vàmitra, - whether precedes 
Vasistha, discussed, 262f, 
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